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PREFACE. 


The  afTairs  of  the  Greeks,  an  ingenious 
and  enterprising  people,  were  gradually 
interwoven  with  those  of  surrounding  na- 
tions. By  their  commerce,  thei^  colonies, 
and  their  conquests,  they  formed,  at  length,  a 
very  complex,  yet  clear,  chain  of  connection, 
among  all  the  countries  that  belong  to  the 
subject  of  ancient  history.  Their  common- 
wealths, in  Italy  and  Sicily,  will  appear, 
in  the  present  Work,  as  prime  movers 
in  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  Europe 
and  of  Africa ;  and  the  Grecian  dynasty  in 
Asia  comprehends  that  interesting  period 
in  which,  chiefly,  the  affairs  of  eastern  mo- 
narchies admit  of  any  copious  and  consistent 
narrative.  To  prepare  my  readers  for  this 
latter  subject,  it  was  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  anterior  condition,  and  long  unvarying 
policy,  of  the  East ;  because  the  recorded 
transactions  of  former  conquerors  serve  oc- 
casionally to  explain  those  of  Alexander, 
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while  the  projects  and  achievements  of  his 
splendid  reign  continually  dart  light  into 
the  distance  and  dimness  of  more  remote 
ages.  For  the  sake  of  this  double  reflection, 
I  have  ventured,  at  the  commencement  of 
my  "  Survey,"  to  deviate  from  the  order  of 
time,  strictness  in  this  particular  being  less 
essential  in  a  work,  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  mere  annals  of  kings  and  dynasties, 
but  which  Is  principally  directed  to  objects 
of  more  utility  or  allurement:  the  local 
circumstances ;  the  mutual  wants ;  the  man- 
ners, arts,  and  occupations  of  communi- 
ties at  large,  and  of  the  various  ranks  of 
persons  composing  them ;  in  which  exten- 
sive retrospect,  I  am  conscious  of  having 
spared  no  pains  to  avail  myself  of  all  such 
scattered  information  as  either  the  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  have  handed  down,  or 
the  casual  notices  of  modern  travellers  have 
presented.  Thef  Assyrians,  and  other  great 
nations  of  Asia,  stand,  apart,  in  the  front  of 
my  work ;  and,  in  the  body  of  it,  similar 
notices  are  afforded,  respecting  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  Gauls,  Parthians,  and  the 
assemblage  of  warlike  subjects  under  Mith- 
ridates  of  Pontus. 

After  the  example  of  the  earliest  and 
most  elegant  of  Greek  historians,  whose 
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subject  is  akin  to  mine,  though  terminating 
at  a  far  earlier  date^  I  have  enquired^  as  he 
does  on  similar  occasions  *,  who  they  were^ 
those  renowned  and  once  powerful  nations^ 
subdued. and  long  gpverneid  by  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians :  in  what  particulars  they 
agreed;  wherein  they  essentially  differed; 
what  had  been  their  pursuits;  and  what 
were  their  attainments.  Through  my  ad- 
her^ice  to  this  best  of  models^  my  readers 
will  be  led  from  the  known  to  the  unknown; 
and  the  history  of  Greece,  the  country  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  our  general  ac- 
quaintance with  antiquity,  will  naturally 
expand  into  that  of  the  eastern  continent,, 
and  of  those  remote  r^ions  of  the  south 
and  west,  which  gradually  fell  within  the 
sphere,  either  of  its  military  enterprise,  or 
of  its  commercial  intercourse. 

This  plan  of  history  should  seem  the 
best  adapted  to  excite  interest,  and  to 
convey  information.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
method  that  has  generally  been  adopted; 
for,  in  all  things,  the  opinions  of  men 
are  influenced,  rather  governed,  by  the 
decisions  of  fortune.  The.  grave  and  judi- 
cious  Polybius    composed    his  invaluable 

♦  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  95.  et  passiiiu 
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work,  to  show  by  what  means  the  Romans, 
in  the  space  of  fifty-three  years,  commencing 
with  the  second  Punic  war,  acquired  a  pre- 
pondwancy  over  all  those  nations,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  century,  they 
reduced  into  provinces.  It  appeared  to  him 
a  task  more  easy,  certainly  more  animating, 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  rising  common- 
wealth, than  to  rake  into  the  vices  and 
miseries  of  decaying  monarchies :  and  the 
same  motives  that  actuated  Polybius,  have 
so  generally  prevailed  with  succeeding  au- 
thors, that  the  history  of  Rome  is  very 
commonly  confounded*  with  that  of  the 
world.  Thus,  instead  of  proceeding  from 
the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  from  the  stock 
to  the  branches,  the  contrary  order  has  be- 
come familiar;  a  practice  that  might  be 
suspected  to  rest  on  some  better  foundation 
than  mere  flattery  to  power,  had  it  pre- 
vailed uniformly.  But,  fortunately^  we  pos- 
sess remains  or  notices  of  many  ancient 
writers,  who  preferred  nearly  the  same  plan 
that  is  pursued  in  the  present  work ;  wit- 
ness, among  the  Latins,  Trogus  Pompeius, 

♦  In  the  title,  therefore,  of  this  work,  as  first  puUisheil 
at  home,  and  printed  repeatedly  abroad,  there  was  an  am- 
biguity, which  it  has  been  thought  right  to  remove  in  the 
present  edition* 
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unhappily  •  '^abridged  by  Justin  j  and  the 
great  Posidonius  of  Rhodes,  at  approaching 
whose  door,  Pompey,  in  his  meridian  glory, 
arrested  the  thunder  of  his  lictors,  and  com- 
manded them  humbly  to  recline  the  consular 
fasces. 

Between  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and 
Augustus,  there  is  an  interval  of  three 
hundred  years,  involving  many  subordinate 
changes  of  fortune,  while  the  principal 
action  consists  in  the  transfer  of  power 
from  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  to  the 
Romans  and  Parthians.  Of  this  period,  the 
first  century,  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
,to  the  commencing  ascendency  of  Rome, 
has  hitherto  been  treated  knperfectly,  leav- 
-ing  many  chasms  to  be  filled  up  ironi  authors 
little  Qonsulted  for  history,  and  many  per- 
plexed passages  to  be  unravelled  by  sugges- 
tions from  parallel  occurrences  in  earlier 
and  later  times.  This  first  century  may  be 
considered  as  wholly  Grecian :  the  second 
may  be  ascribed,  indifierently  to  Greek  or 
;  Roman  story ;.  while  the  transactions  of  the 
.  third  may  be  fitly  embodied  in  the  annals 
of  Rome*.  This  third  century,  contiguous 
to  Augustus,  contains  twenty  years  of  Ro- 

^  The  abridgement.  18  said  to  have  caused  the  loss  of  the 
original. 
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man  civil  wars^  contributing  but  little  to 
our  better  acquaintance  with  tibtose  coun- 
tries, whidi  were  their  scene,  and  which 
produced  no  other  political  change  than 
that  of  conveying,  from  one  military  usurper 
to  another,  the  power  already  acquired  and 
consolidated  by  the  republic  As  the  greater 
part  of  it,  however,  was  an  age  of  Roman 
aggrandisement,  the  writers  of  Rome  may 
be  allowed  to  claim  the  whole  century  for 
their  own,  and  to  interweave  its  subordinate 
events  in  the  majestic  series  of  consular 
'triumphs.  This  proud  monument,  they 
emulously  raised  to  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try ;  a  country,  in  many  points  to  be  envied, 
but  in  nothing  more  than  for  the  patriotism 
of  its  authors.  Their  justly  admired  com- 
positions, who  shall  presume  to  rival  ?  Mine 
is  a  humbler  aim,  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
-commentary  on  them,  and  to  giv6  them 
new  interest  with  the  modem  reader,  by 
explaining  more  fully  than  is  done  by  them- 
selves, the  resources  and  institutions  of  the 
various  nations,  who  either  submitted  to 
the  legions,  or  who,  like  the  Parthians, 
and  the  Germans,  always  defied  their  arms. 
At  the  beginning,  indeed,  the  Romans  were 
mainly  a  Greek  colony ;  and  will  be  shown 
to  have  long  continued  Greeks,  in  all  essen- 
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tiab  but  their  arms,  and  the  tactics  neces* 
sarily  dependent  on  them.  Under  this 
aspect,  th^  belong  strictly  to  my  subject, 
particularly  in  the  eariiest  times :  and 
though,  t6  avoid  repetition  of  things  gene- 
rally known,  I  thought  ptoper  to  compress 
my  aobsequent  narrative  of  their  domestic 
concerns,  yet,  in  the  relation  of  tiieb  foreign 
affiurs,  few  important  transacticms  are  left 
miexf^ned,  from  the  bailding  of  the  city 
•to  the  dominion  of  Augustus* 

In  the  compass  of  eight  volumes,  I  have 
thus  attempted  a  work  that  had  been  pro- 
nounced, by  good  judges,  at  homie  and 
abroad,  to  be  wanting  in  modem  literature 
—  a  more  authentic,  less  meagre,  and  loiet- 
ter    connected   ancient   history*     That  a 
subject   so  vast  and  various,   should   be 
comprised   within    very    moderate  limits, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  new  arrangement 
here  given  to  it,  and  to  my  constant  study 
not  to  substitute  descants  on  history  for 
history  itself;  to  avoid  declamatory  reflec- 
tions and  wordy  disquisitions.     Facts  and 
dates  are  the  province  of  the  historian :  he 
is  to  tell  what  was  done ;  to  relate  when 
and  how  each  scene  was  transacted :  above 
all,  to  trace  and  brighten  the  connection 
between  effects  and  their  causes,  that  the 
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picture  of  past  times  may  be  a  perpetual 
lesson  to  the  present 

.  The  former  part  of  this  work  was  accom- 
panied with  two  maps,  affording  a  general 
view  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  colonies  and 
conquests.  But  this  second  part^  embracing 
the  whole  world  of  antiquity,  could  be 
.fitly  elucidated  by  nothing  short  of  an 
ancient  atlas;  a  work,  more  or  less  perfect, 
to  be  found  in  every .  library.  The  most 
comprehensive,  however,  and  most  instruct 
tive  geographer  is  the  historian ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  Greek  historians,  I  have  exerted 
the  utmost  diligence  to  give  precision  and 
perspicuity  to  the  geography  in  my  text ; 
•  which  will  be  the  more  amply  illustrated, 
.  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  and  correctness 
of  the  maps  with  which  it  Is  compared^ 
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SECTION    I. 


Two  Aspects  of  Alexander's  Beign.-^Peculiarities  in  his 
Character  and  Fortunc^Resources  commensurate  to 
his  Undertaiings.'^Political  Geography  of  Asia.— 
DeUneaHon  of  Mount  Taurus  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  Extremities  of  the  Macedonian  Conquests.— 
Akxander's  Transactions  on  those  Frontiers.— Notions 
of  the  Greeks  concerning  Taurus^  as  the  Ground  of 
gef^aphieal  Distinction^  corrected  by  modem  Disco^ 

veries. — Military  and  Cdraican  Roads  through  Asia. 

Alexander's  Garrisons  and  Factories,  —  His  new 
Maxims:  I.  With  regard  to  Government;  II.  Re^ 
Ugion :  III.  Revenue. 

Alexander  died  at  Babylon  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  agitating  vast  and  va- 
rious  schemes  both  of  war  and  of  policy.  His  JS^i, 
short  reign,  of  only  twelve  years  and  eight  ^'7™P*-^ 
months,  may  be  viewed  under  two  distinct  fore'cbrift 
aspects;  either  as  the  termination  of  repubhcan^J;;;^^^^ 
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SECT.  Greece,  thereby  drained  of  her  strength,  and 
^     ,  thenceforth  eclipsed  of  her  splendour ;  or,  as 
the  commencement  of  a  Grecian  dynasty  in  the 
East,  comprehending  in  that  quarter  sdl  those 
nations   whose  records   are   embodied  in  what 
is  now  called  ancient  history.     In  treating  the 
subject  under  the  former  point  of  view,  P  en- 
deavoured, in  a  preceding  work^  to  unfold  the 
plan  of  Alexander's  campaigns,  and  accurately 
to  describe  his  battles  and  sieges.     But,  in  con- 
templating his  reign  under  its  second  and  still 
more  important  aspect,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  empire,  destined  speedily  to  dissolve  into 
many   separate  monarchies,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  advert,  not  only  to  the  exploits  which 
he   achieved,  but   to  the  extraordinary  under- 
takings which  he  meditated,  and  which,  verging, 
as  they  certainly  did,  on  romantic  heroism,  were 
nevertheless,  the  boldest  of  them,  confined  within 
strict  practicable  limits. 
Pccniiari-       Above  all  candidates  for  renown,  the  Mace- 
ties  in  his   donian  Stands,  indeed,  pre-eminent  for  his  uni- 
and  for-     form  and  nice  discrimmation  between  difficulties 
^""®'         and  impossibilities.     The  former,  he  persever- 
ingly  surmounted;    with  the  latter,  he  never 
once  had  the  presumption  to  grapple.       This 
distinction  in  his  fevour,  which  ensured  to  him 
the  highest  interest  with  writers  of  reflection, 
lias  not  failed,  however,  to  expose  him  to  the 
envious  blasts  of  satire,  eager  to  lessen  greatness, 

»  Hibtory  of  Ancient  Greece. 
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and  to  the  more  pestilent  breath  of  fabulous^  sect. 
panegyric,  servilely  pnme  to  swell  admiration      ' 
into  wonder.    If  his  detractors  have  absurdly 
arraigned  him,   as  a  destroyer,   a  rod,  and  a 
scourge ;  his  admirers  are  not  entitled  to  adorn 
him  with  the  fame  of  a  blameless  hero.     In  the 
usual  course  of  his  behaviour,   he  was   mild, 
temperate,  and  just* ;  yiU  o^  several  important 
occasions,  he  was  the  victim  of  anger  and  of 
pleasure,  the  two  ordinary  sources  of' human 
frailty.    But  such  personal  excellences  or  defects 
dis^pear  before  the  splendour  of  his  public 
life,  the  regular  boldness  of  his  plans,  and  the 
unrivalled  magnitude  of  his  performances.  En- 
dowed  with  an  alertness  and  energy^  peculiarly 
his  own,  he,    nevertheless,   practised  patiently 
in  WM  the  less6ns  derived  from   Philip,  the 
greatest  of  generals.     In  his  civil  administra- 
ti<Hi,  and  the  prudent  management  of  his  con- 
quests, he   adhered   as   invariably  to    maxims 
instiUed^  by  Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  philoso* 

«  Sdnabo,  1.  ii.  p.  70.  Sc  1.  xv.  p.  799.  How  deeply  is  tbe  Um 
to  be  regretted  of  Stral^'$  ComnaeDtaiy  on  the  Traoiactions  of 
Alexander,  alluded  to  in  the  former  of  diese  passages !  He  speaks 
of  him  upwards  of  70  times  in  the  course  of  his  Geography,  and 
ahrays  widi  perfect  consistency. 

'  Anian,  Ezped.  A)erand.  L  yii.  c.  S9*  et  passifli. 

*  a|vraraf  Ktu  ZtanraTos.  Id.  e.  S$, 

s  Strabo,  L  i.  p.  67.  This  passage  Iq  6tvabo  aatic^ates  and 
refntes  the  false  praise  bestowed  on  Alexander  at  the  expeoce  of  his 
precqitor,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  advised  him  to  treat  the 
GfedEs  as  fireeraen,  aad  the  Barbarians  as  skives.  Plutareb's  re- 
port, of  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  clearly  the  very  impfoper 
grounds,  has  been  followed  by  all  modem  writers,  even  the  most 
respectable :  Witness  the  late  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  Disquisition 
concemiiig  India,  page  85, 4to.  edit.   Yet  Strabo  conchides,  **  Alex* 
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phers.  This  singularity  in  his  proceedings,  as 
regulated  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  two 
such  men,  and  of  such  opposite  principles  or 
purposes^  strangely  overlooked  as  it  has  been 
by  historians  and  philosophers  of  Europe,  was 
•clearly  recognized  by  Mandanis,  an  Indian  and 
a  priest,  when  he  declared  the  invading  Mace- 
donian the  only  proficient  in  wisdom,  that  he 
had  ever  known,  even  by  report,  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army.^ 

Writers,  innumerable,  have  celebrated  the 
valour  or  fortune  of  Alexander ;  but  few,  in 
imitation  of  Mandanis,  seem  willing  to  admire 
his  wisdom  or  sound  pdicy.  To  do  justice  to 
this  part  of  his  character,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain, how  far  his  resources  were  adequate 
to  his  undertakings,  and  how  fkr  his  bare  projects 
were  warranted  by  reason  and  experience. 
Hbre-  Before  he  thought  fit  to  cross  the  HeUespont 

Sin.    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^y  extinguished  rebellion  in 
gurate  to    Greece  and  Macedon,  but  subdued  the  wider 
ukin^.^"  and  rougher  parts  of  what  is  now  called  Turkey 
in   Europe,  inhabited  then,   as  at  present,  by 
Thracians  and  Illyrians,   stubborn  and  warlike 


ander  did  not  n^lect  the  admonitions  sent  to  him,  but  accepted 
them  with  full  approbation,  and  completely  complied  with  their 
sense  and  spirit."  What  this  sense  and  spirit  were,  may  be  seen 
in  my  transUtion  of  Aristotle's  practical  woriu,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  et 
-«eq.3d  edit.  Aristotle  spumed  the  proud  domination  of  nations 
over  nations,  and  the  pretended  right  of  victors  to  enslave  the 
vanquished;  and  his  liberal  maxims  are  perpetually  exemplified  in 
4he.proceedings  of  his  pupil. 
^  Stiabo,  1.  XV.  p.  715. 
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nations/  Most  useful  recruits  might  thus  be  sect; 
derived  from  the  ample  region  between  they  J" 
confines  of  the  Danube  and  the  sea  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  a  country  much  surpassing  Great  Bri- 
tain  in  extent,  and  in  that  age  exuberantly  pc^u- 
lous.  The  revenues  of  Macedon,  arising  partly 
from  the  gold  mines  of  Philippi,  and  those  near 
the  lake  Bolbe^  exceeded  a  flaillion  sterling* ; 
an  annual  supply,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
high  pay  and  Uberal  subsistence  enjoyed  ^*^  by 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  sufficed  in  those 
days  to  keep  on  foot  an  army,  moderate  in- 
point  of  number,  but  so  judiciously  composed 
and  so  perfectly  disciplined,  that  no  enemies 
with  whom  it  was  called,  in  the  course  of  a 
century,  to  contend,  could  either  resist  its. 
strength  or  elude  its  velocity. 

7  Arrian,  Expedit.  Alexand.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  Hie  epithets  bestowed^ 
«o  them  by  the  Gredc^  historian,  they  deserve  to  the  present  day. 
Under  the  names  of  Croats,  Bosnians,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians,  they 
still  form  towards  Europe  the  iron  frontier  of  Turt^ish  power, 
htdiag  the  Christians  in  their  ndghbourhood  with  the  pride  of 
Moslems,  eiasperated  by  the  inveteracy  of  boriierers.  iWly  did 
the  unhiqppy  Emperor  Joseph  experience  tbeit  stubborn  valour  ip 
1788. 

•  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c.  17. 

9  This  will  appear  hereafter  from  the  sums  brought  into  the 
RooMQ  treasury,  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  passages  record- 
ing tbeOx  in  Livy,  Pliny,  and  Velleius  Paterculus. 

!•  According,  to  Thucydides  and  Demosthenes,  the  subsistence 
of  Athenian  horsemen  was  equal  to  theur  pay,  and  their  pay  was  a 
drachma,  that  is  nearly  eight-pence  daily.  The  captain  had  only 
twice  die  pay  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  die  general .  only  twice  the 
pay  of  a  captain.  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyri,  1.  viL  p.  405.  edit. 
LeancL  According  to  these  data,  and  makbg  ample  allowance 
for  contingeocies,  the  expence  of  30,000  foot  and  5,000  hors^ 
needed  not  to  exceed  900,000l. 
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SECT.  By  an  adherence  to  his  pre-concertied  plan 
J'  ,  of  first  gaming  the  maritime  cities  of  Lesser 
Asia,  before  he  advanced  inland",  the  invader 
acquired  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  thereby 
ensured  the  best  means  of  availing  himself  of 
his  domestic  resources.  Long  before  the  In- 
dians beheld  his  altars  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Hyphasis,  he  should  seem  to  have  drawn 
from  Europe  contingents  of  troops  of  very  dis- 
proportionate magnitude  to  the  small  army  of 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse  ^^ 
which  he  originally  conducted  across  the  Hel- 
lespont ;  and  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Asia 
wpisedily  procured  for  him  most  powerful  aux- 
iliaries in  that  quarter.  The  western  division 
of  the  Persian  empire,  containing  an  incongru- 
,ous  assemblage  of  indignant  republics  and  re- 
bellious satrapies,  hung  so  loosely  together,  that 
one  pr(^ortion  of  these  reluctant  tributaries 
niight  be  employed  in  subduing  the  other,  and 
both  of  them  be  afterwards  directed  against  the 
remaining  force  of  the  monarchy.^'  In  the 
cdurse  of  four  laborious  campaigns,  and  through 
the  success  chiefly  of  the  three  great  battles  of 

*>  Artriau,  p^^m. 

>^  The  numbers  are  diflerently  rq>orted:  the  hi^est  account 
jnakes  them  45,000  foot,  and  5,500  horse.  Plutarch  de  Virtut. 
Alexand.  Orat.  i.  p.  327.  Edit.  Xyland.  Arrian  and  Curtius  do 
not  profess  to  specify  every  reinforcement.  Without  having  in 
view  the  general  muster,  I  extracted  from  them  the  following  contin- 
gents:  6000 ;  500 ;  5000 ;  500 ;  4000 ;  500 ;  6000 ;— in  all  20,500  men  ; 
these  Were  biit  ii  part  of  the  European  levies,  and  the  Asiatic  were 
greatly  more  numerous. 

»3  isocrat.  Orat.  ad  Philipp. 
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Granicus,  Issus,  and  Arbela,  and  the  two  me-  sect. 
morable  sieges  of  Halicamassus  and  Tyre  ^\  ,  ^^' 
Alexander  thus  laid  at  his  mercy  dominions 
twenty  times  more  wealthy*^  than  his  hereditary 
kingdom.  Many  robust  Barbarians  were  em- 
bodied  under  European  officers,  and  with  what 
experience  discovered  to  be  a  fit  admixture  of 
Europesm  soldiers;  commonly  four  Greeks  to 
twelve  Persians  in  each  division  of  sixteen'*, 
that  is,  in  each  file  of  the  phalanx.  The  stout- 
est and  bravest  among  the  vanquished,  might 
delight  in  the  Grecian  exercises,  and  glory  at 
bdng  instructed  in  the  arts,  and  associated  to 
the  arms  of  the  victors:  but  a  passion  far  more 
powerful  with  the  multitude  than  the  transient 
love  of  glory,  would  facilitate  Alexander's  levies 


^  Many  shorter  sieges,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  are  described  iu  my  former  work.  Places  that 
bid  defiance  to  other  conquerors,  were  taken  in  a  few  days  by 
Alexander.  His  engineers  far  excelled  all  others  in  all  ages  of 
antiqaity. 

"*  Herodotus,  1.  iii.  c.  95.  is  thought  to  give  14,560  Eubodc 
talents,  equal  to  2,807,4571.  for  the  revenues  of  Persia ;  but  thil 
sum  appears  to  have  formed  rather  the  privy  purse  of  the  empenor. 
Conf.  Herodot.  i.  192.  iii.  99.  Xenoph.  LeuncL  p.  S90.  and 
510.  Plato  Openi,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.  Edit.  FicinL  and  Strabo,.  1.  xv. 
p.  735.  The  contributions  levied  in  kind  (com^  cattle,  doth, 
drugs,)  equalled  those  in  money^  that  is,  silver.  The  free  gifts  on 
new-year*s  days  were  considerable.  Plato,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.  The 
distinction  above  alluded  to  between  the  privy  purse  and  the  pub- 
lic revenue  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  dynasties  from  the 
ancient  Persians  to  the  modem  Turks :  but  the  Hasn^  or  privy 
purse  of  the  -Grand  Seignor  is  now  richer  than  the  Miri :  which 
latter  is  smd  to  amount  to  4,000,oooL  Eton's  Turldsh  Empire. 
The  custom  of  presents  to  their  kings  on  the  new  year  prevails 
also  among  the  modem  Persians.    Chardin  and  Delia  Valle. 

»«  Conf.  Arrian,  vii.  25.  and  Plutarch  in  Alexand:  p;  691. 
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SECT,  of  oriental  troops,  if  he  really  seized  at  Susa'^ 
*     i  the  value  of  nine  millions  sterling,  and  as  concur- 
ring authorities  attest,  double  that  amount  in  the 
imperial  strong-hold  of  Persepolis.^®    His  army, 
therefore,  continually  swelled  with  the  progress 
of  his  expedition  eastward ;    and  the  division 
which    he    personally    conducted,   was    never 
more  numerous  than  in  the  modem  province  of 
Lahore,  and  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Hypha- 
sis.     At  this  eastern  extremity  of  his  conquests, 
he  mustered  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men^^;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was 
joined  in  one  day  on  the  Tigris  by  thirty  thou- 
sand^ Persians  armed  and  disciplined  after  the 
Grecian  fashion. 
Subjects  of     To  prepare  my  readers  for  the  following  his- 
Ji^pm-°  *^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^y  before  them  some  account  of  the 
torv  to  the  various  dominions  of  Alexander,  and  describe 
iSstwy"'   the  distribution  of  his  Greeks  and   Macedo- 
nians among  them,  in  reference  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  to  that  easy  and  general  intercourse. 


*7  Diodorus  Siculus,  I.xt.  sect.  66.  Aniaa,  in.  16.  Curtius^ 
V.  2.    Justin,  xi,  14. 

»*  Diodonis,  xvii.  71.  Strabo,  xv.  731.  Ciirttus,  v.  6.  and 
Plutarch  in  Alexand. 

»»  Curtius,  viii.  6. 

*»  Arrian,  1.  vii.  c.  8.  and  39*  and  Plutarch  in  Aleumd.  The 
Persians  should  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  embodied  without  the 
admixture  or  four  £uropeans  in  each  file  of  the  phalanx.  Accord- 
ing to  HerodotUH»  p.  35.  the  Persians  were  of  all  men  the  moat 
prone  to  %dopt  foreign  customs,  civil  and  military;  and  at  the  pr^ 
sent  day  Mr.  Morier  observes,  *'  that  if  the  Persians  had  possessed 
as  much  communication  with  Europeans  as  the  Turks  have  had, 
they  would  have  adopted  many  of  our  customs."  Travels  through 
Persia,  &g.  p.  ^6. 
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which,   according  to   universal  testimony,  he  sect. 

laboured  throughout  to  establish :  I  shall  exa-  ^ ^ 

mine  his  memorable  arrangements  in  the  three 
main  points  of  government,  religion,  and  reve* 
nue ;  and  shall  exert  the  utmost  diligence  to 
explain,  fully  and  clejurly,  how  far  in  the  con- 
cerns either  of  domestic  industry  or  foreign 
commerce,  he  prosecuted  the  plans  of  preced- 
ing princes,  or  introduced  new  ones,  incompa- 
rably more  useful.  By  the  discussion  of  these 
important  topics,  our  minds  will  be  enabled  to 
view  without  confusion  the  perturbed  scenes 
that  opened  in  the  eastern  world,  and  which 
brought  into  action  all  its  elements  and  powers* 
The  struggle  for  dominion  among  the  Macedo- 
nian captains  is  the  most  memorable  warfare 
ever  waged  in  Asia  in  point  of  duration  and 
obstinacy,  and  the  only  general  conflict  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  during  which  the  re- 
«ources  of  wealth  and  numbers  were  steadily 
directed  by  scientific  skill  and  discipUned  viu 
lour.  It  terminated,  twenty-two  years  after 
Alexander's  demise,  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
IpsuSy  by  which  the  edifice  of  empire  that  he  had 
reared  was  indeed  irrecoverably  ruined  as  a  wholef 
yet  continued,  in  consequence  of  arrangements 
that  had  been  made  by  him,  to  shine  conspi- 
cuously in  many  of  its  parts  or  fragments.^ 

In  treating  the  first  branch  of  my  subject,  I  ^^^ 
could  wish  to  perform  what  the  Greek  historian  SfAiS!^^ 

*'  *Hs   (sciL  Ak^tof^pa    ttfi)Ci9)  9taXv$(iffris  ewiwKfirow  c^cXoquirc    rtc 
fu^pny    Applan.  in  Prse&c  c.  10. 
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s  E  c  T.  of  this  period  has  been  contented  with  promis- 
^'      ingj   and  to  draw  a  hvely  picture,  impressive 
on  the   fancy  and  memory*',  of  the  political 
geography  of  Asia  from  the  Grecian  sea  to  the 
Indus,  exhibiting  all  the  important  peculiarities 
by  which  the  several  portions  of  that  vast  ter- 
ritory  were  essentially  characterised.  A  delinea- 
tion of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  Darius  would 
not  answer  my  purpose,  since,  according  to  that 
distribution,  which   was    made    chiefly  with   a 
view  to  tribute,  nations  were  classed  in  the  same 
satrapy,  not  only  dissimilar  in  manners,  but  in 
local    situation    extremely   remote    from    each 
other.^     Besides  this  inconvenience,  the  num- 
ber of  the    satrapies    occasionally    underwent 
alteration^ :  it  was  imprudently  reduced  by  Da- 
rius*s  successors,  who  thereby  strengthened  the 
hands  of  their  more  powerful  viceroys  or  vassals, 
spontaneously  too  prone  to  rebellion:  and  nei- 
ther Alexander,  nor  those  who  came  after  him, 
adhered  to  a  division  artificial  and   arbitrary, 
since  unguided  by  those  permanent  differences 
by  which  nature  had  characterised  the  country, 
and  those  scarcely  more  variable  with  which 
time  and  custom  had  marked  its  inhabitants. 

**  npo.  o^$a\tM¥  TtOttffiis  Ti|f  6Kiis  Twwod^taSf  &c,  Diodonis,  1.  xviii. 
sect.  5.    Conf.  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  1.  v.  c.  5.  et  seq. 

^  Herodotus,  1.  iii.  c.  89.  To  which  add  the  invaluable  com- 
mentiry  of  our  great  geographer;  Rennell't  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, p.  3S9 — 525.  The  subject  of  the  Persian  satrapies  is 
learnedly  treated  aUo  by  Mr.  Heeren  in  his  ^  Ideen  *uber  die 
Politik,  &c.'^  that  is,  **  Ideas  on  the  Policy,  Intercourse,  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Principal  States  of  Antiquity,"  p.  lOJ — 550, 

*^  Confer.  Herodot  ubi  supra,  and  Xenophon  Hellen.  and  Anabas. 
passimc 
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Considered  under  their  most  general  a^ct,  sect. 
the  Macedonian  dominions  in  the  East  compre-  v  J*  ^ . 
bended  the  Peninsula^  of  Lesser  Asia  bounded  ittmottge- 
by  three  seas  j    the  kingdom  of  Egypt  on  the  ^]  **" 
opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  Mechterranean ; 
and  the  most  renowned  portion  of  the  ancient 
continent  running  eastward  of  that  sea,  and 
nearly  commensurate  with  its  entire  expanse  of 
water  both  in  magnitude  and  in  climate.  Alexan- 
der's conquests  will  thus  be  ibund  to  have  ex- 
tended forty-five  degrees  of  longitude  over  the 
fairest  portion  of  the   temperate   zone:    their 
greatest  breadth  stretched  over  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude,  from  lake  Aral   and  the  laxartes 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  gulph,   and  the   southern  frontier  of 
Egypt ;  all  three  positions  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  northern  tropic. 

In  this  mighty  and  generally  compact  fabric  Lmer 
of  empire,  Lesser  Asia  and  Egypt  sufficiently  ""' 
distinguish  themselves  as  outspreading  append- 
ages on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  former  is  a  peninsula  nearly  equal  to  Ger- 
many in  extent^,  and  which,  during  many  ages 
of  antiquity,  might  be  compared  with  the  Ger- 
man empire  in  the  wide  variety  of  its  govern- 
ments. It  contained  generally,  but  most  con- 
spicuously along  the  sea-coast,  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  European  blood;  which  circumstance 

*»  The  term  used  by  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  675. 
^  Major  Rennell,  in  his  admirable  mnp,  illustrating  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  has  g^ven  the  Peninsula  its  due  dimensions ;  D'A^ivill^ 
^  had  lessened  its  breadth  by  a  whole  degree  of  latitude. 
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rendered  it  equally  important  in  a  political  and 
military  point  of  view.  It  had  been  long  famed 
for  its  arts  and  opulence :  and  its  prosperity 
cannot  be  suspected  of  decline  under  Alexander 
and  his  successors,  if,  after  many  merciless  de- 
predations by  Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  Mark 
Antony  by  a  double  requisition  really  extorted 
from  it  in  one  year,  the  amount  of  forty  mil- 
lions  sterling.^  In  the  progress  of  this  work, 
the  enormity  of  that  sura  will  be  reduced  nearer 
to  the  standard  of  probability,  when  we  contrast 
the  ancient  sources  of  the  riches  of  Lesser 
Asia  with  the  actual  causes  of  its  wretched  po- 
verty.** Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  observe, 
that  it  exhibite^d  for  the  extent  of  two  thousand 
miles  along  its  winding  coast  a  series  of  flourish- 
ing sea-ports,  most  of  them  Greek  colonies  and 
republics ;  an  unbroken  Kne  of  civilization  and 
commercial  activity,  that  can  be  compared  so 
fitly  with  nothing  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
world,  as  with  the  long  list  of  British  colonies, 
now  United  States,  on  the  coast  of  North 
America, 
^pt-  Of  ancient  Egypt  we  should  judge  very  im- 

properly by  the  degraded  country  now  bearing 
that  name.  The  Egyptians  of  old,  whose  in- 
genuity had  subdued  the  Nile,  and  remedied  its 


^  Plutarch  in  Anton,  p.  9S6.  Appian  says,  this  sum  was  the 
tribute  of  ten  years.    Appian,  Beil.  Civile,  I.  v.  c  5. 

**  The  deterioration  is  the  most  memorable  in  history,  scarce^ 
excepting  the  desolation  of  Babylon.  Captain  Beaufort,  who  was 
employed  to  survey  the  coasts  a  few  years  i^,  did  not  perceive 
even  a  fishing  boat  along  the  whole  southern  shore. 
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desolating  superabundance  or  too  niggardly**^  SECT, 
contributions  of  water,    are  described  as  an 
orderly  and  courteous  people^  delighting  in  ha- 
bitual industry,  enjoying  great  vigour  of  health, 
and  according   to   the   report  of  Herodotus, 
those  of  them  cultivating  husbandry,  or  resi- 
dent in  cities,   the  most  intelligent  of  all  fo- 
reigners, with  whom  that  acute  Greek  historian, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  travels,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  converse.*^    Through  the  sacred  in- 
dolence of  the  Moslems  in  ^  neglecting  the  va- 
rious branches  and  canals  of  the   Nile,  Egypt 
is  reduced  to  half  its  ancient  cultivable  soil'\ 
and  contains  not  even  half  of  its  ancient  popu- 
lation."     Through    terror    of  the  wandering 
Arabs  and  banditti  that  perpetually  infest  its 
frontier,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  supplied  it  with  a  profusion  of 
precious  marbles.     With  the  ruin  of  its  useful 
or  elegant  arts,  it  has  long  ceased  to  command 
an  invaluable  caravan   commerce,  which  had 
rendered  it  successively  a  powerful  independent 
kingdom,  and  the  richest  satrapy,  except  Baby- 
lonia, in  die  Persian  empire,  before  Alexander 
and  his  successors  made  it  the  great  maritime 
emporium  of  nations.    In  this  flourishiiKg  state, 

**  StrabOy  Xfii.  787.  and  agab,  p.  811.  KXjuBpa  6ts  rafju»i  6i 
opx^ronwff ,  ro  re  «4rpffor  tiimp  Koi  t«  ficpcor. 

^  Hflrodot.  n.  77.  et  seq. 

s*  See  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotui,  p.  591—555. 

V  Joaephus  states  its  popdousness  at  eight  millions.  De  Bell. 
Judaic.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Its  inhabitants  are  now  reduced  to  less  than 
three  millions.  Pococke,  Volney,  and  different  Histories  of  the 
Bridsh  Expedition  to  Egypt,  in  1801. 
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SECT,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
V  _^'     ,  governed  by  them  six  complete  centuries,  pro- 
ducing an  annual  revenue  little  exceeding  in- 
deed three  millions  sterling**;  but  which,  even 
in  the  splendid  age  of  Augustus,  far  .  surpassed 
the  present  value  of  that  sum  in  exchange  either 
with  the  labour  of  man,  or  the  usefid  produc* 
tions  of  nature. 
Assyria         Beyond  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Penin- 
mm^w**^"^^  which  that  sea  washes  and  confines,  the 
s«l»»t«i  broader  expanse  of  Asia  is  commonly  divided 
Zagros.     into  the  temtones  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
Tigris.     But  this  most  celebrated  portion  of  the 
ancient  continent,  as  the  immemorial  seat  of 
endless   dynasties,   may  be  more  fitly    distin- 
guished by  the  chain  of  mountains  a  Uttle  east 
of  the  Tigris,    separating  anciently  the   domi- 
nions of  Assyria  from  those  of  Media,  and  con- 
stituting the  actual  boundary  between  Tiirirish 
and  Perdan  power.     In  this  mountainous  chain, 
which  stretches  from  the  confines  of  the  Euxine 
to  the  chores  of  the  Persian  gulph,  Zagros  is 
the  most  important  link,  since  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  western  wall  of  Media-Magna,  Za- 
gros separates*^   that  widest  of  the  satrapies 
from  the  once  richer  and  more  renowned  regions 
watered  by  the  navigable  courses  of  the  Eu- 
phrates   and  Tigris.      By  estabUshipg  i^oui^t 
Zagros  for  the  ground  of  our  division,  we  shall 

»  Strabo,  1.  xvii  p.  798.     The  revenue  under  the  Beys  wa6  ests- 
mated  at  1,500,000.     Wilson's  Britisli  Expedition,  p.  226. 

3*  To   Zoypcoy  ttoptiw    Tifr  Krfitw  itm  Baev^mar,      Stnbp^  L  Jf . 

p.  5SS.    Ck>nf.  Polylwif,  L  v.  c.  44. 
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at  once  impartially  respect  the  great  distinctions  sect. 
of  empire  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  y    }'    , 
comparative  extent  and  value  of  territory,  and 
those  essential  differences  of  blood  and  language 
by  which  chiefly  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
either  united  or  discriminated.     Various  Ian- 
guages  were  spoken  in  Lesser  Asia ;  but,  from 
the  confines  of  that  peninsula  to  tliose  of  Media, 
the  Syrian  prevailed  universally^  j  and  the  Per- 
sian held  nearly^  the  same  extensive  sway  to 
the   Indus,   over    Mediae    Persis,.    the  proper 
Persia ;  Bactria,  or  Bactriana,  and  all  the  infe- 
rior provinces  of  the  East.     In  point  of  habits 
and  manners,   Zagros  formed  a  boundary  .not 
less  palpable.    To  the  west  of  it  lived  the  As- 
syrians, a  people  comparatively  peaceful  and 
civilized ;  to  the  east,  dwelt  the  rude  Caspians, 
Hyrcanians,  Parthians,  Arians,  ISactrians,  Sog- 
dians,  all  o£  them  alike  armed  with  bows  made 
of  reeds,  or  bamboos,  and  short  lances :  in  their 
persons  and  customs  there  was  a  clear  and 
striking  resemblance,  which  universally  betra3^d 
a  strong   admixture  of   Sc3rthian  blood,    and 
tSc}rthian  barbarism.*^ 

La  the  geography  of  the  Greeks,  Assyria,  often  As^n** 
confounded  with  Syria,  comprehended  the  four  ^„^  " 
following  countries** :  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 


V  TmZuAmre  ft^xp^  mm  8M^M<yafS|9  riff  «yn|f  tov  iv  cirr»5r«  Eu^porci 
«u  rms  trrot*    Strabo^  L  i.  p.  41. 

^  Ofisy^Mrroi  wnpm  futcfonf.     U*  1*  XV.  p.  7S4. 

s7  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  61.  et  seq. 

^  Herodotus,  Xeoophon,  Stn^,  and  Arriiui :  ptiticuUurly  Hero- 
dotus, i.  106.  and  178.      ' 
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SECT.  Ionia,  respectivdy  the  northern  and  southern 
.  ^  ^  divisions  of  the  vast  peninsula  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates;  Atur  or  Adiabene*^, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris;  and  Syria 
Proper,  the  extensive  province  to  the  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  reaching  from  that  mighty 
stream  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 
As  the  coincidence  in  language  and  institu- 
tions united  the  whole  of  these  regions  under 
the  common  appellatipn  of  Assyria,  so  a  similar 
uniformity  diffiised  over  the  countries  on  the 
otber  side  of  Zagros^  even  to  India,  the  ancient 
Ariaa^or  and  general  name  of  Ariana^,  a  name  easily 
dhdSoBi.  recognizable  in  the  Eriene  or  Iran^  of  Oriental 
writers.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  ascen- 
dancy acquiredt  lost,  recovered,  and  at  difierent 
periods  of  history  long  held  by  Persis,  the 
proper  Penia,  adjacent  to  the  Persian  gulph, 
the  name  of  Ariana  was  in  later  times  suppUmt- 
ed,  and  among  the  historians  and  geographers 
of  Eurq>e»  at  length  totally  sunk  in  that  of 
Persiat  including  not  only  the  countries  of 
Ariana  above-mentioned,  but  the  extensive 
territory  soudiward,  washed  by  the  Eryihrasan 
sea,  and  having  the  Persian  gulph  and  the  Indus 

w  ptia.  N.  H.  1.  T.  c  m.  This  country  was  called  Atur  by  tbe 
niti?et;  whkh  name  the  Romans  confounded  with  Assyria  in  iu 
general  signification.  Dion  Cassins^  1.  Ixviii.  in  Thgan :  an  error 
in  names  which  occanooed  great  confusion  in  hbtory  as  well  as 
geography. 

«•  'H  Kmrm  tntpia.  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  69S.  **  The  Lower  Syrii^,** 
that  is  nearer  the  sea^coast 

«'  Straboy  xw.  p.  688. 

«*  Zendavesta  pasdm,  and  D'Herbelot,  Artie.  Iran. 
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for  its  western  and  eastern  boundaries.    Within  SECT, 
this  spacious  quadrangle,  four  times  the  extent  ^^\ 
of  France,  the   main  body  of  modem  Persia 
extends   its    useless  bulk,   the  inland   regions 
being   scantily  supplied    with   water,   and  the 
coast  of  the   Erythraean   sea  unprovided  with 
safe  harbours.^     Its  southern  parts  are  indelibly 
marked  by  the  wide  deserts  of  Carmania  and 
Gredrosia,  and  its  shores  were  in  all  ages  of 
antiquity  deformed  by  miserable  Ichthyophagi^ 
far  spread  though  feeble  tribes,  whose  bread 
consisted  of  dried  fishes,  their  houses  of  fish 
bones,  and  whose  sole  distinctions  of  honour 
depended  on  the  quantity  and  kinds  which  they 
had   collected    of   these  wretched  materials.'" 
But  Carmania  and  Gedrosia,  now  Kerman  and 
Makran,   were    respectively   bounded  on  the 
north  by  Arachosia  and  Saranga,  provinces  re- 
freshed by  projecting  branches  of  the  Paropa- 
misus.^     Fertility  began  with  the  mountains^; 
and  as  this  tract  of  Persia  formed  the  shortest 
communication  between  India  and  Assyria,  its 
inhabitants,   improved  by  commerce,  are  cha- 

4»  Oliarius,  Tavernier,  Chardin,  Le  Brun. 

«  Arriani  lodica,  c.  29. 

4B  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Tavernier  visited  a  ruinout 
cSsf  unwalled,  supposed  the  capital  of  Carmania,  and  situate  in  a 
eoiiqwr8ti?eIy  fertile  district.  Voyage  en  Pers6,  p.  107.  et  seq. 
It  appears  from  his  distances  to  have  stood  near  the  borders  of 
Saru^  The  country  of  the  Saranguei  is  now  included  in  Seistan, 
the  capital  of  which,  Dooshak,  sounds  quite  differently  from  Ptolem/t 
Zaranga.  This  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Seistan  is  but  a  small 
place,  but  there  are  extensive  ruins  around  it,  and  innumerable 
rqpned  towns  or  villages  are  scattered  over  the  province. 

^  Arrian.  Indie,  c  40. 
rox.  /.  C 
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SECT,  racterized  ^  by   their  party-coloured  robes  of 

j' ,  delicate  texture,  their  wealth,  beneficence,  and 

wise  polity^,  long  before  the  erection  there  by 
Alexander  of  stations  or  staples  connected  by 
direct  roads  with  Babylon,  destined  in  his  fond 
fancy,  to  become  once  more  the  centre  of  com- 
merce, and  seat  of  empire.  From  this  general 
survey,  it  will  appear  that,  leaving  for  the  pre- 
sent India  out  of  the  account,  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  Alexander  comprehended  the 
comparatively  narrow  peninsula  compressed  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean ;  the 
widely  spreading  Assyria,  inhabited  by  Assyrians 
or  Syrians ;  and  Ariana  or  Persia,  the  country 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  all  the  kindred 
nations  of  the  Jlast. 
Taurus  In  cach   member  of  this  threefold  division^ 

b/ Sie^an-  wc   shall  find  many  characteristic  difierences, 
cientsas     moral  as  well  as  physical.     But  in   surveying 
ground  of  the   whole  generally,   Greek   historians  disco- 
pl?caTdis.  vered  a  feature  in   its  geography,  which  per- 
tinction.    vaded  its  entire  length,  and  of  which  they  often 
make  use  for  distinguishing,  not  only  the  larger 
masses  of  this  territory,  but  also  the  minuter 
groups  into  wliich  power  or  policy  had  thrown 
it.^     With  both  these  views,  their  descriptions 
of  that  part  of  the  eastern   continent,   which 
lay   open   to  their   researches,    are   commonly 
guided  by  the  bold  form  of  its  mountains,  which 

**  Diodorus,  xvii.  8.  ConC    Herodotus^  vii,  67. 
*7  Arrian.  Exped.  Al^xand.  iii.  26. 

**  Conf.  Diodorus,  1.  xviii.  c.  5.  et  seq.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  673.  and 
Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  1.  v.  c.  5.  et  seq. 
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decide  the   course    of  those    great  rivers,   to 
whose  natural  inundations,  modified  by  patient 
artificial  management,  the  dry  Assyrian  plains 
wholly  owed  their  fertility  and  beauty.     These 
gigantic  highlands,  the  great  laboratory  of  Asia, 
directly  cross  the  chain  of  Zagros*  above  no* 
ticed,  incomparably  exceeding  it,   however,  in 
the  length  of  their  course.     Commencing  in  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  peninsula,  nearly 
opposite  to  Rhodes,  they  hold  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Taurus,  a  du*ection  parallel  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thus  divide  Lesser  Asia  into 
two  unequal  parts,  by  separating  the  southern 
and  rugged  districts  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and 
Cilicia  from  the  more  extensive  and  more  level 
provinces  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia. 
At  the  sacred   promontory  of  Lycia,  a  branch  ■ 
of  Taurus  first  rises  to  conspicuous  eminence, 
overhanging  the  adjacent  sea,  and  thence  boast- 
ing  the  proud  name^  of  Olympus,   a  name 

^  The  importance  assigned  in  the  text  to  Zagros  is  conformable 
to  Strabo,  1,  xi.  p.  522.  Conf.  PoFybius,  1.  v.  c.  44.  Ptoleraj  en- 
larges mount  Choatfaros  at  the  expence  of  Zagros. 

**'OXvyaror   8e  6iw  iKoJiofoni,    Aristot.  de  Mundo,  &c.  thence  ' 
denoting^*' the  all  shining  mansions  of  the  Gods."    See  Homer, 
Odyss.  vi.  T.  42.  beautifully  translated  by  Lucretius,  iii.  v.  18. 

Apparet  Divum  numen,  sedesque  quietse, 
Quas  neque  concutiant  Tenti,  etc. 

And  Clftudian, 

Celsior  exurgit  pluviis,  auditque  ruentes 
Sub  p^bus  nimbos,  et  rauca  tonitrua  calcat. 

Most  ancient  nations  had  their  Olympus,  even  the  Scythians, 
whose  descendants,  the  Tartars,  still  venerate  as  such  mount  Cash- 
gur,  on  the  frontier  of  theb  great  desert  Gobi.  In  the  same 
manner,  Asgard  was  the  Olympus  of  the  Scandinavians.  See  Edda. 
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usurped  bj  many  other  mountains,  both  in 
ancient  Greece  and  her  Asiatic  settlements. 
Taking  an  oblique  course  as  it  advances  towards 
the  eastern  confines  of  the  peninsula,  Taurus 
assumes  there  a  greater  elevation,  sometimes 
surveying  from  its  summits  at  once  the  Medi* 
terranean  and  the  Euxine,  and  then  gradually 
difiuses  itself  over  the  table  land  of  Armenia,  a 
xountry  in  the  same  latitude  with  Spain,  yet 
experiencing,  in  consequence  of  its  height,  the 
utmost  severity  of  winter. "  •  JFrom  this  huge 
trunk,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountain,  a  branch 
extends  northwards,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Caucasus,  towers  between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas,  and  from  its  northern  ridges  overlooks 
the  boundless  deserts  of  Sarmatia  and  Scythia. 
ilii  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  Caucasus, 
Zagros,  as  above  observed,  separated  Assyria 
from  Media-Magna,  :  forming  the  western  fron- 
tier of  the  latter.  The  principal  entrance  into 
Media,  conducted  to  that  beautiful  district, 
which  lies  between  Ecbatana,  now  Hamadan, 
and  the  lake  Maraga*^ :  and  the  main  issue  from 
=the  same  great  province  to  more  eastern  lands, 
passed  through  the  Caspian  gates,  a  vast  chasm 
eight  miles  long,  and  commonly  forty  yards 
broad,  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  miles  due 
south  from  the  Caspian  sea.*®  Media,  consti- 
tuting   the  link    of  communication    between 

**  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyri,  1.  iv.  p.  399. 

^  Thia  district  was  called  Matiene.  It  formed  the  north-west 
idivisien  of  Media-  Magna.  Herodot.  v.48.  $2,  and  Rennell,  p.  277. 558. 
-"  »  Plin.  N.  H.  1.  ?i.  c.  14.    ConC  Dellavalle,  \ol  ill.  p.  6$. 
6 
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Assyria  and  Ariana,  thus  formed,  both  m  a  moral  sect. 
and  geographical  point  of  view,  a  great  and  im-  y  _|\^ 
portant  boundary.  To  the  west  of  the  Medes 
lived  the  Assyrians,  a  people  more  polished  than 
themselves ;  the  contrary  was  the  case  with  Ae 
Parthians,  Arians,  and  Persians,  and  all  eastern 
nations  to  the  Indus. 

After  pushing  forth  the  opposite  branches  Oronto, 
of  Caucasus  and  Zagros,  the  great  mountain^  or  and^inii. 
rather  the  table  land  studded  with  mountains,, 
continues  its  course  eastward,  assuming  a  little 
beyond  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  or  Hamadan,  the 
sounding  name  of  Orontes*      The  portion  of 
Taurus  distinguished  by  this  name,  sepiurated^ 
the  two  Medias,,  the  northern.  Media- Atrapatena^ 
generally"   a  rugged  country,    the    southern, 
deservedly  called  Media-Magna,  a  land  aboundr 
ing  in  beautiful  valleys  susceptible  of  the  highert 
cultivation,  and  successively  the  main  stock  of 
the  Persian  and  Parthian   enq)ires,  neither  of 
which  were  of  much  account  until  the  kindled, 
nation  of  the  Medes  reinforced   their  power. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  gates, 
Taurus   pushes   southward    the    Paratacaene** 


M  Herodotm  and  Strabo  are  less  favourable  to  Media  Atrapatena^ 
than  oor  modem  traTellers,  who  speak  of  its  villages  as  more  plea- 
sant than  even  those  of  Irac»  Media-Magna.    These  are  oflen  em-> 
bosomed  in  orchards  and  gardens^  yielding  great  varieties  of  deli- 
oousfrnits. 

ss  As  Zagros  is  the  western,  so  die  Paratacaene  hills  are  the- 
eastern,  wall  of  Media.  The  two  parallel  chains  lie  about  500* 
miles  asunder.  The  Paratacaene  mountains  of  Media  advance 
southward  to  join  those  of  Perns,  the  proper  Persia  c  the  chau^ic^ 

C  S 
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SECT,  hills,  a  branch  parallel  to  Zagros,  separating 
Media  from  Persia;  while  the  great  primary 
chain  still  continues  its  eastern  direction  through 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Margiana,  Bactria**  and 
Sc^dia.  Under  new  and  harsh  names,  Bactria 
and  Sogdia  have  long  been  deformed  by  Tartars, 
but  they  were  anciently  embellished  by  Greeks  be- 
yond most  regions  of  the  East ;  and  their  situation 
on  the  Scythian  frontier,  will  give  to  them  much 
military  importance  in  the  subsequent  history. 

At  the   extremity  of  Bactria,   the   swelling 
range  divides  and  expands  into  two  broad  belts, 
the  one  called  Imaus,  stretching  towards  the  Hy- 
perborean regions,  and  the  coast  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla ;  the  other,  under  the  successive  names  of 
Paropamisus,  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  Emodus, 
holding  the  original  eastern  course,  and  com- 
posing the  vast  high-lands  that  long  defended 
the  wealth  and  effeminacy  of  Hindostan  ;  while 
on  the  opposite,  or  northern  side,  they  form  an 
obtuse  angle  with  Imaus,  and  thus  inclose  the 
great  desert  of  Shamo  or  Cobi^^  whose  fright- 
ful sterility  still  shuts  up  and  guards  the  un- 
warlike   populousness    of   China.      Alexander 
attempted  not  to  scale  Imaus,  the   ascent  to 
the  proper  region  of  those  Scythians,  who  boast- 


only  interrupted  by  the  valley  of  Jspahan,  which  city  is  ficarcdj 
four  miles  distant  from  the  southern  mountains.  Bdl's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  118. 

^  Tm  fioKTpia^.    Strabo.  thence  often  called  Bfeictriana. 

S7  Shamo,  or  Shamoo,  is  the  Chinese  name,  sigmfying  the  ^  Sett 
of  Sand."    Gobi  is  the  Tartar  name  for  the  same  desert. 
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ed  of  beings  the  ancientest  of  men,  because  sect. 
their  coantry  was  the  most  elevated*®;  and  ^ 
whose  desolatmg  inundations  have  so  often  de- 
formed the  face  of  the  eastern  world.  Menac- 
ing hordes  of  this  ever  warlike  nation,  he  en- 
countered on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Sogdiana  of  Sogdia. 
After  wounding  them  from  his  engines  erected 
on  the  southern  bank  of  that  broad  river,  he 
passed  to  the  opposite  shore  on  skins^  and  as^ 
sailed  the  insolent  barbarians  in  a  manner  so 
new  to  them,  and  so  resistless,  that  they  had 
recourse  to  a  hasty  submission.*  His  fHendr 
ship  was  then  granted  to  the  great  Khan,  who 
disavowed  the  hostile  proceedings  of  a  worthless 
part  of  his  subjects;  and  Alexander  having 
tims  sustained  the  matchless  fame  of  his  arms, 
aBbwed  himself  with  admirable  policy  to  be  re- 
strained by  divine  warnings  from  violating  the 
inward  magesty  of  the  desert,  into  which  there 
was  not  any  rational  human  motive  that  should 
induce  him  to  penetrate.*^ 


5*  Justin,  1. 11.  c  1.  The  boast  of  those  western  Scythians  in 
Justin  is  clearly  derived  from  their  eastern  brethren  the  Calmoufct 
aad  SSongoneSy  who  hold  the  sMUe  proud  langoage  to  the  present 
day.  La  Chappe  Voyage  en  Siberie,  p.  30Q.  The  ascent  to  Chinese 
Tartary  is  found  by  barometrical  observations  to  be  16,000  feet 
above  the  Yellow  Sea.  Conf.  Pallas.  Act.  Petropol.  An.  1777. 
Staunton's  Voyage  to  China,  vol.  iL  p.  206.  and  Kirwan's  Geological 
£sfi^  p.  26.  et  seq. 

^  Arrian,  1.  iv.  c.  5.  et  seq.    Goof.  Plutarch  in  Alexand.  p.  691 . 

^  Arrian,  Ibid.  Nothii^  can  better,  show  Alexander's  superio- 
rity, than  comparing,  his  Scythian  war&re  with  that  of  the  Romans 
mider  Crassus,  Antony,  &c.  To  cope   with  Nomadic  jvarriors^ 

c  4t 
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SECT*  To  the  sagacity  of  that  conqueror,  the  ridges 
V  ^*  ,  of  Paropamisus  were  not  less  alluring  than 
The  Paco*  Imaus  had  been  repulsive.  The  southern  moun- 
panusus.  ^^^^  contained  the  inlets  to  India,  a  country- 
disfigured,  indeed,  by  Greek  fables,  but  known 
to  produce  commodities  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
of  universal  demand  among  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity.  In  penetrating  through 
the  Paropamisus  thither,  Alexander  pursued  the 
same  route  that  had  been  opened,  or  frequented, 
by  ancient  caravans,  and  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed, as  is  well  known^  by  all  future  conquer- 
ors. From  the  precision  with  which  the  ave- 
nues to  India  are  defined  by  rivers  and  defiles, 
armies  in  different  ages  have  constantly  invaded 
that  country  by  the  same  unvaried  tract^  ;  ail 
of  them  have  traversed  the  Paropamisus  so  as 
to  descend  into  the  valley  of  Candahar,  and  all 
have  crossed  the  Indus  at  Taxila,  now  Attock, 
because  the  only  place  on  that  river  where  the 
slackened  rapidity  of  current  conveniently  ad- 
mits a  bridge.  But,  in  his  transactions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indus,  and  his  return  to 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  displayed 
views  in  his  expedition  altogether  different  from 
the  merciless  depredations  of  a  Nadir  Shah,  a 
Tamerlane,  and  a  Mahmut.    The  mountainous 


with  v9hom  flight  is  not  disgrace,  he  drnded  his  cavaliy  into  small 
squadrons  to  intercept  the  enemy's  esci^  See  this  mode  sue* 
cessfblly  practised  in  Bactria,  Arrian.  it.  9. 

••  Conf.  Aman,  I'tv.  c.SS.  and  D'Anville  Eclairciss.  sur  la 
Geograph.  de  la  Haate  Asie,  p.  19. 
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inlets  to  India  were  formed  into  a  Macedonian  sect, 
province,  under  the  name  of  the  Satrapy  of  Pa-  v  ^^; 
ropamisus,  and  bridled  by  well-garrisoned  cities, 
particularly  two  Alexandrias,  upon,  or  near",  the 
sites  of  the  modem  Cabul  and  Candahar,  places 
still  recognised  as  the  two  principal  gates  of 
Hindostan;   the  former  towards  Tartary,    the 
latter    towards   Persia,        The  high-lands  sur- 
rounding   Cabul   and    Candahar,     containing 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Indus,   must  al- 
wffjrs  be  important  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  since  they  connect  the  navigable  courses 
of  these  great  rivers ;  but  they  were  of  far  greater 
relative  importance  in   those  ages,  when  the 
commerce  of  the  East  was  carried  on  chiefly  or 
solely  by  inland  communications.   In  the  Panjab 
again,  or  country  watered  by  the  five  eastern 
branches  of  the  Indus,  the  pacific  Taxiles,  and 
the  warlike  Poms,  were  alike  reinstated  in  their 
dominions,  and  admitted  to  the  rank  of  friends." 
But  a  surer  friend,  Python,  the  son  of  Agenor", 
was  left  with  a  body  of  Greeks  in  the  Panjab, 
as  superintendant  of  Macedonian  affitirs  in  that 
important  and  then  valuable  *  territory.     These 

•■  Rennell's  Memoir  ofa  Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  153— 167. 3d  edit. 

*»  Arriany  L  r.  c.  20. 

^  Thns  named  by  Diodoras^  xviii.  39.  to  distinguish  him  from 
Python,  the  son  of  Crateas,  an  officer,  as  we.  shall  see,  of  higher 
rank  in  Alexander's  service. 

^  Plutarch,  p.  699.  says  diat  Alexander  subdued  5000  cities  in 
India,  as  large  as  Cos ;  and  Strabo,  1.  liv.  p.  657.  says  that  Cos, 
tbou^  a  beaniiiil  and  elegant,  is  but  a  small  dty.  *^  It  contained 
about  fire  or  six  thousand  inhabitants:  for  Arrian  informs  us  that 
the  country  of  the  Glaucs  in  India  contained  37  cities,  whi<;h  had 
from soooto  10,000 inhabitaiits.''    Arrian, Uy.cso. 
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arrangements,  so  essential  to  the  inland  com- 
merce carried  on  with  India,  were  accompanied 
by  naval  undertakings  of  a  bdder  nature,  but 
not  less  decided  utility.  On  the  banks  chiefly 
of  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes  a  fleet  was  con- 
structed, or  collected,  that  from  the  trireme  to 
the  tender,  amounted  to  two  thousand  sail.  * 
While  the  land  forces  in  divisions  pervaded  the 
country  on  either  side,  this  great  armiament  pur- 
sued its  triumphant  course  for  the  space  of  six 
hundred  miles  down  the  Indus  to  the  ocean. 
Having  accomplished  this  voyage,  the  least  ser- 
viceable vessels  were  laid  up  in  the  Indian  Delta, 
a  district  formed  by  alluvions  of  the  Indus^  into 
the  same  triangular  shape  with  the  welt-known 
Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  stouter  ships  or  gaUies 
Alexander  then  manned  with  above  ten  thousand 
Greeks  or  PhcEnicians,  and  entrusted  them  tot 
Nearchus,  the  zealous  friend  of  his  youth  and 
adversity  during  the  suspicious  reign  of  Philip, 
that  he  might  explore  the  navigation  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  the  inmost  recess^  of 
the  Persian  gulph ;  an  enterprise  which  that 
commander  successfully  performed  in  the  course 
of  somewhat  less  than  five  months,  and  which 
he  afterwards  distinctly  and  elegantly  de- 
scribed. ^  Meanwhile  the  Greek  cities  of  Bu- 
cephalia  and  Nicaea^  and  others  whose  very 
names  have  perished^,  were  built  on  the  five 

^  Artiw,  1.  V,  c  S.    The  numbers,  kowe? er^  are  different  in  his 
Indian  histoiy,  c  19, 

^  Apud  Arrian,  Hist.  lodie.  c.  30.  et  seq. 
«  Plutarch,  Arriap,.  Diodor^vi,  andPlij^ 
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tributaiy  streams  which  ^fater  the  PfenjAb ;  and  S^  C  t. 
ftittala,  now  Tatta,  wajs  built  on  the  Indus  it-  \,,J:^ 
scLC    near  the  top  of  the  Delta®,  destined  in 
Alexander's  fond  fgncy  to  become  the  A^en^his 
of  the  Indian  world. 

In  compliance  with  the  exan^ple  of  ancient  in  what 
historians,  I  have  thus  traced  mount  Taurus  to  ^s  raay^ 
the  extremity  of  the  Macedoniaa  conquests,  regarded 
Bat  truth  obliges  me  to  observe,,  thpt  the  deli-  line  of  dig- 
neation  of  this  stcway  girdle  of.  Asia  would  far  **"^^^^ 
better   discriminate  the  divisions  of  that  con- 
tinent, if  its  nature  more  exactly  codrresponded 
to  the  notions  which  Greek  writers  entertained 
of  it.    They  considered  this  mountaifiious  range, 
particularly   in   its  prolongation   eastward,    as 
separating '®  the  dark  regions  of  cold  ^^d  penwry, 
finom  the  delicious  and  bright  plains  of  Southern 
Asia,  from  countries  whose  names  revive  the  ideas 
of  enjoyment  and  ^endour ;  pecuhafly  adapted 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  multiplication  of 
men  and  animds  ;  the  first  that  were  adorned  by 
great  cities,  and  which,  as  the  warm  genial  soil, 
when  softened  by  irrigation,  is  in  ik)  season  of 
Ae  year  condenmed  to  barren  sleep,  produced 
abundantly,  through  many  successions  of  s^es 
asd  empires,  whatever  can.  soothe  the  senses  or 

«  Scnbo*  L  xir.  p.  701. 

^  Diodanu,  xviiL  5.  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  677.  and  Arrian,  I.  v. 
c  5.  All  these  Greek  writers  considered  Tannis  also  as  an  un- 
broken ridge,  dividing  tihetwo  great  centra)  regions  of  Asia,  Insk* 
ind  Toran,  as  they  are  called  by  the  orientals.  But  in  describing 
the  roads  irom  India  to  Turan»  the  waom  nortbem  Fi^poP)  the 
AyiB  Adnre^  nevtiona  one  fay  the  way  of  Camlafaar  ontiraly  free 
HmlMlb.    Rg—ctf^Meapir,  p,l54. 
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SECT,  delight  the  fancy.  But  this  bold  distinctidn  is 
f  wanting  in  correctness.  Within  the  precincts  of 
Lesser  Asia,  the  Greeks  well  knew  that  the 
southern  districts  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and 
Cilicia,  are  rougher  and  less  fertile  than  the 
great  central  plains  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia, 
or  the  still  more  northerly  tract  of  Pontus, 
watered  by  the  Iris  and  Thermodon.  ^^  Beyond 
the  limits  of  that  peninsula,  Taurus,  in  its  pro- 
gress eastward,  instead  of  forming  a  narrow  line 
of  partition,  swells  generally  in  breadth  between 
the  thirty-fifth  and  fortieth  degress  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  provinces  to  which  ancient 
historians  assign  it  for  the  southern  boundary, 
namely,  Armenia,  Media-Atrapatena,  Parthia» 
Sogdia,  and  Bactria,  are  all  of  them  partly,  and 
some  of  them  chiefly  composed  of  the  broad 
mountainous  chain  itself.  Yet  we  shall  see  in  the 
progress  of  this  history,  that  these  northern 
lands  teemed  with  fruitful  and  beautiful  valleys, 
immemorially  praised  by  the  orientals  as  earthly- 
paradises  J  whereas  not  to  mention  the  southern 
regions  of  Garmania  and  Gedrosia,  which  can 
only  be  classed  with  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
deserts,  Persis,  the  proper  Persia,  five  degrees 
south  of  Taurus,  is  naturally  one  of  the  roughest 
and  poorest  divisions  in  the  empire  bearing  its 
name,  and  only  exceeded  by  the  neighbouring 
haunts  of  the  predatory  Uxii,  Mardi,  and  Cos- 
sasans  ^^  in  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  country 

^  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  548. 

7'  The  Uxii,  Mardiy  andCossseans  are  branded  as  thieves  and  rob* 
bers  in  all  ages  of  antiquity.    Of  these  predatory  mouotaioers,  the 
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and  native  fierceness  of  its  inhabitants.  The  sect. 
fortietli  degree  of  latitude,  however,  which  v^  '_ 
formed  the  great  northern  boundary  of  Alexan- 
der's Asiatic  empir^,  may  be  regarded  as  a  clear 
and  decisive  limit  ^  between  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural nations,  separating  the  peaceful  Arme- 
nians from  the  irreclaimable  tenants  of  Cauca- 
m&;  Media-Magna  from  Media- Atrapatena ; 
Sqgdia  and  Bactria  from  Scythia ;  and,  beyond 
the  geography  known  Xo  the  Greeks,  the  indefati- 
gable husbandmen  of  China,  from  the  Nomades 
in  Chinese  Tartary. 

Before  I  proceed  to  explain  the  distribution  of  Miiitaiy 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  among  the  various  Jhrough 
provinces  which  I  have  enumerated,  it  will  be  -^^*- 
prq)er  to  advert  to  the  natural  and  usual  com- 
munications between  them  in  the  whole  of  their 
extent  from  the  iEgean  sea  to  the  Indus.  Under 
the  Persians,  whose  thoughts  turned  solely  on 
a^randisement  or  security,  part  of  this  vast 
route  was  marked  by  a  great  military  road  which 
extended  above  thirteen  himdred  miles  from  the 
Choaspes  or  Eulaeus^,  to  the  Greek  coast  of 
Ionia.     The  banks  of  the  Eulaeus  were  adorned 
by  Susa,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  of  whose 
immemorial  prosperity  the  sources  will  afler- 


Hv^  bordered  on  the  Peruana  the  Uxn  on  the  Susians,  die  Cos« 
■EMM  on  the  Medes.    Afrian.  Indie,  cxl. 

7*  Compare  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Arrian  above  cited,  with 
GhardiD,  TaTermeTy  and  Fotter^i  joum^  from  Bengal  to  England 
in  1798. 

»  The  Choaspes  and  Eulsus  unite  their  streams  a  little  above 
Som:  thcDoe  the  coniusioQ  of  names. 
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wards  be  explained.  It  stood  two  hundred  ^^ 
miles  east  of  Babylon  on  the  same  extended 
plain,  and,  through  hatred  to  the  Babylonians, 
had  been  preferred  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  for 
the  usual  residence  of  their  court,  and  the  cliief 
seat  of  their  empire.  ^*  In  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,  the  military  or  royal  road,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  historian  who  describes  it,  is  car- 
ried no  farther  than  Susa.  <  This  road  passed''* 
from  the  Grecian  sea  through  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia ;  pe- 
netrated through  the  CiHcian  passes  at  Issus, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  traversed 
Mesopotamia,  and  by  the  floating  bridge  on  the 
Tigris,  passed  into  Aturia.  It  then  quitted  the 
rough  and  desert  bank  of  the  Tigris  '^\  and  pur- 
sued a  south-eastern  direction  through  Adiabene 
or  Aturia;  crossing,  at  well-known  fords,  the 
four  rivers,  which,  after  watering  that  province, 
fall  into  the  Tigris:  namely,  the  greater  and 
lesser  Zab^  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Wolfe 
and  the.  Boar  j  theDiala,  or  Physcus,  which  flows 

7«  Polyclet  apud  Strabon,  1.  xv.  p.  728. 

'5  According  to  Xenophon^  Cyrus  spent  seyen  months  at  Babylon  ; 
two  summer  months  at  Ecbatana  in  Media-Magna :  and  the  three 
months  of  spring  at  Susa.  Xenophon  CjTopad.  1  *  viii.  p.  235.  But 
from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Susa  became  the  chief  residence 
of  th^  Persian  kings.  Mr.  Larcher,  in  his  translation  of  Herodotus, 
vol.  m  p.  347.  TaWe  Geograph.  says,  "  that  the  Persian  kings  after 
Cyrus,  spent  the  winter  at  Susa,  the  summer  at  Ecbatana,  the  spring 
at  Babylon,  and  the  autumn  at  Persepolfs."  But  he  does  not  cite 
his  authorities,  ami,  I  believe,  none  will  be  found  for  the  residence 
of  those  kings  during  the  autumn  at  Persepolis. 

7*  Herodot.  i  ▼,  c  58.  et  seq. 

^  Thevenot*8  Traveb,  p.  ii.  c.  \z. . 
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through  the  intermediate  district ;  and  the  more  s  E  c  T- 
southern  Mendeli  or  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus,  to  ,^^'_ 
avenge  the  drowning  of  a  sacred  horse,  is  said  to 
have  deprived  of  its  dignity  as  a  great  river  by 
dividing  it  into  360  artificial  channels*  ^^  From 
Aturia  it  conducted  to  Sittacene  the  eastern  ap- 
pendage of  Babylonia,  and  from  thence  pro^- 
ceeded  through  a  rich  plain  to  Susa.  The  whole 
route  consumed  ninety-three  days,  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  English  miles  for  each  day's  march, 
thus  exceeding  above  tliirteen  hundred  of  such 
miles  in  length.  There  is  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance between  the  Choaspes  which  washed  the 
walls  of  Susa,  and  the  remote  parallel  stream  of 
the  Indus.  The  military  progress  through  an- 
cient Asia,  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  have 
consumed  about  the  space  of  six  months ;  but 
the  slowest  caravans  far  exceed  the  rapidity  of 
armies,  commonly  travelling  each  day  seventeen 
or  eighteen  miles. 

On  this  occasion  I  mention  caravans,  because  The  game 
the  roads,  traversed  for  military  purposes  by  the  quented' 


7*  Herodotus,  ibid.  Yet  Gyms,  who  was  incomparably  the  best 
aod  wiseu  of  all  the  Persian  kings^  might  have  better  reasons  for 
this  strange  undertaking.  Finding  the  Gyndes  unexpectedly  swoln, 
and  being  unprovided  with  embarkations,  he  might  have  recourse  to 
the  labour  of  his  great  army,  to  make  the  river  fordable :  and  the 
fooner  to  gain  his  end)  might  mark  out  a  vast  number  of  channels. 
See  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  202.  Csesar  performed  a 
uoiilar  operation  on  the  river  Sicoris  in  Spain.  Caesar  de  Bell. 
Civil.  L  6J«  This  action  in  Cyrus,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  put  on  a 
footing  with  that  of  Xerxes,  the  third  in  succession  irom  him,  when 
he  threw  fetters  into  the  HeUespont  Herodot.  vii.  35.  Plato  says, 
that  Cyrut  and  Darius  Hystaspis  are  the  only  kings  of  Persia 
worthy  of  record.    De  Leg.  iii.  p.815. 
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SECT.  Persians,  were,  according  to  the  earliest  notices 
,  I'  ,  in  history,  frequented  by  the  Assyrians,  Ara- 
immemo-  bians,  and  Indo-Scythians  ^  in  travelling  asso- 
^my^L.  ciations  for  commerce.  To  this  salutary  inter- 
course through  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent, deserts  presented  difficulties,  and  moim- 
tains  impossibilities.  The  halting  places,  there- 
fore, and  great  staples  by  means  of  which  only 
an  extensive  inland  traffic  can  be  carried  on, 
were  determined  chiefly  by  the  direction  of  Tau- 
rus and  its  various  branches  above  specified.  In 
passing  through  Lesser  Asia,  Taurus  overhangs 
the  level  and  easily  pervious  provinces  of  that 
peninsula,  which  were  traversed,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  royal  road  of  the  Persians,  and 
which  will  be  shown,  in  the  progress  of  this 
history,  to  have  been  immemorially  the  seats  of 
opulent  commercial  cities.  As  it  advances  east- 
ward, the  same  mountain  surveyed  from  its 
southern  sides,  the  once  rich  Assyrian  plain,  an 
uninterrupted  level  little  inferior  to  the  penin- 
sula in  dimensions,  and  contiguous  to  the  bound- 
less deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  through  all  ages  of  antiquity, 
spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  branches  of  one  great  nation. 
According  to  concurring  testimonies,  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  a  colony  ^  from  the  Sabaean  coast 

79  lob.  vi.  19.  StrabOy  xvi.  p.  781.  Eustathius  ad  Dionys. 
Perieget.  v.  1088. 

*»  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  i.  Con£  Genesis,  c.  x.  ?.  15.  &  c.  xii.  ▼.  5. 
in  the  translation  of  Michaelis,  and  Gesner  de  Navlgationibus  extra 
Cohimnas  Herculis,  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Orpheus,  p.  4S4^    See 
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in  Arabia,  who  early  settled  on  the  coast  of  sect. 
Syria,  and  whose  pursuits  there,  will  be  found  y  ^_|'_^, 
perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  peaceful 
Sabseans,   from  whom  they  descended.      But» 
neither  the  Sabaeans,  Phoenicians,  nor  Syrians, 
much  less  the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  rich 
Babylonian  plain,  had  any  affinity  in  manners 
or    in    fortune   with    the    far-spread   Arabian 
Nomades.     Amidst  innumerable  revolutions  of 
all  around  them,  these  Nomades  have  remained 
unalterably  the  same.   ^At  the  dawn  of  history, 
they  appear  with  their  present  characteristic 
features  ^* ;   as  men  with  open  hearts,  and  boil- 
ing passions,  quick  in  apprehension,  voluble  in 
speech,  with  ardour  to  undertake  great  enter- 
priseis,  and  perseverance  to  accomplish  them ; 
on  the  whole  admirably  adapted  to  those  bold 
commercial  expeditions,  which,  if  they  deterred 
by  the  dangers  of  distant  warfare,  also  trans- 
ported by  its  hopes,  and  allured  by  its  advan^ 
tages.     Their  importance  to  the  Assyrians,  in 
effecting  the  T[)oasted  conquests  of  Ninus  and 
Sliemiramis,   will  afterwards  be  explained  :    in 
commerce  also  they  were  early  and  intimately 
connected  with  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  succes- 
sive capitals  of  Assyria ;  and  the  trade  in  which 


abo  a  note  in  Larcher's  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  i.  in  which  be  exposes  on 
this  subject  the  stupendous  ignorance  of  Voltaire;  an  ignorance  de- 
forming eyery  part  of  that  too  popular  author's  remarks  concerning 
matters  of  ancient  history. 

••  Schultens  Pnefat.  ad  Monument,  vetust.  Conf.  Asiatic  Re* 
searches,  add  D'Herbelot  Bibliotbeque  Orientaie  Artie.  Arabes. 

VOL.  /.  Jy 
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SECT,  they  were  the  carriers  to  the  latter  of  those  cities 
afibrds  notices  for  extending  the  royal  road  just 
mentioned  eastward  to  the  Indus. 
Whole  ex..     In  order  to  obtain  the  vast  quantities  of  In  - 
caravan      dian  commodities  consumed^  in  Babylon,  the 
j^ueh     shortest  route  would  have  conducted  across  the 
Asia.         mountains   of  the   Cossaeans  and   other  fierce 
clans,  infesting  the  rugged  frontiers  of  Susiana, 
Persia,    and  Media.     It  would  have  next  led 
through  Saranga  and  Arachosia  on  the  confines 
of  the  Carmanian  and  Gedrosian  deserts.     To 
avoid  such  dangers,  the  Assyrian  or  Arabian  cara- 
vans commonly  proceeded  northwards  through 
Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris  into  Aturia, 
and  entering  the  defiles  of  mount  Zagros,  pene- 
trated into  that  district  of  Media  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Nisaean  pastures.     From  the  rich 
vallies  of  Media  they  issued  by  the  Caspian 
gates,  skirted  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  and  ad- 
vancing stiU  eastward,  stopped  short  at  Bactria 
on  the  Oxus,  a  great  and  immemorial  emporiutn 
of  Assjnian  and  Indian  merchandize.  ®    Erom 
the  Oxus  the  intercourse  was  continued  to  the 
Indus,  tiirough  those  defiles  of  the  Paropamisus 
above-mentioned.      In  this  latter  part  of  the 
journey,  the  Indo-Scythians  were  the  great  car- 
riers ;  hardy  mountaineers  inhabiting  from  Cabul 
to  Cashmere,  and  not  less  remarkable  for  their 


^  Ctesias  Indie,  c.  21.  and  Herodotus,  1.  L  c.  185. 

^  Diodor.ii.  5.  Conf.  Zendavesta,  ii.  179.  and  for  the  causes  of 
the  wealth  and  splendour  of  Bactria,  Strabo,  I.ii.  p.  73.  &  Lxi. 
p.  509.  The  jame  author  twice  mentions  the  rpioios,  or  meeting  of 
the  three  roads,  from  Bactria  to  India.  LxL  p.514.  &Lxvi.  p.7S5. 
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I^Topenaty  to  travelling",  than  their  aouthem  sect. 
^fieigbboutis  in  Hindostan  were  distinguished  by 
a  cofwardlj  superstition  that  unalterably  rivetted 
^em  in  their  native  seats  ^  from  which»  to  the 
present  day^  they  haye  never  willingly  removed* 

Amidst  the  aiiiltiplicity  of  countries  which  pistribu- 
have  been  mentioned,  the  handfitl  of  Greeks  ^exan- 
4ind  Macedoniatis  conducted  by  Alexander  across  <*er'8  gai^ 

risons 

the  HeHespont,  must  have  quickly  disappeared,  through 
liad  not  his  small  army  been  perpetually  recruited  ^^ 
Irom  Enrope,  and  still  more  powerifuUy  reinforced 
by  Asiatics  instructed  in  the  arts,  and  associated 
to  the  arms  of  their  conquerors.    The  bravest 
and  most  docile  of  the  barbarians  had  been  in- 
termixed in  (kie  proportions  among  his  European 
troops  9  they  were  also  combined  with  them  in 
far  greater  ntni^rg,  in  the  differei^t  posts  and 
garrisons  which  Alexander  established  at  prefer 
distances  ^for  maintaining  a  safe  communication 
between  his  conquests;  for  securing  their  in^ 
ten?i  tranquillity ;    and  for    defending  them 
:dgainst  foreign  invasion.     In  this  manner  four-  Those  cm 
teen  thousand  Greeks  (the  number  of  Mace-  SfaS^ 
donians  is  uncertaiti)  #ere  dispersed  through  t>er. 
Bactria  and  Sogdia,  *b  protect  thoie  lialf  civi- 
lised provinces  s^nst  the  .Scythian  Noittades. 
With  SDch  Bactiians  and  Sogdians  as  had  adopted 
fheir  institutions  smd  mibmitted  to  their  disci- 
pline, the  Greeks  occupied  the  antient  strong- 
hfMg^niiuA  exposed  frontier;  and  according 

^  JElkn  Hist  Aldnirf.  lA^.  e.6.  €oi«^  Etistathius  ad  Bion}*s. 
^crieget.  and  PtoleM.  Oe^gHtfii. 
"^  Diodor«  L  xviL  sect.  83. 
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to  the  plan  which  their  common  master  had 
traced,  erected  the  new  city  of  Alexandria,  now 
Cogent,  on  the  deepest  recess  of  the  Jaxartes 
from  the  skirts  of  the  northern  desert.  ^    At  the 
opposite  extremity  of  agricultural  Asia,   Alex- 
ander adopted  similar  precautions  against  the 
wandering  and  warlike  Arabs,  whom,  next  to 
His  post     the  Scythians,  he  regarded  as  the  most  formid- 
5^^     able  enemies  to  the  security  of  his  empire.    For 
frontier,     bridling  their  incursions,  until  he  executed  a 
plan  which  he  had  ably  concerted  for  circum- 
navigating and  subduing  their  peninsula,  a  city 
was  built  far  to  the  south  of  Babylon  ^,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Arabian  desert:  this  nameless 
city  was  strongly  fortified  and  amply  garrisoned. 
Hisposts        We  have  already  seen  tlie  fijm  hold  which  he 
uLatb^s""  ^^d  taken  of  India,  by  the  cities  and  garrisons 
with  India,  which  he  had  established  on  the  Indus  and  its 
five  tributary  streams.  The  mountainous  inlets  to 
India,  on  the  side  of  Sogdia  and  Bactria,  as  well 
as  the  more  level  routes  through  Saranga  and 
Arachosia  were  guarded  by  chains  of  stations  a 
day's  journey  from  each  other  ^;  nothing  was 
to  be  feared  from  the  predatory  tribes  that  had 
hitherto   infested   this  route :    Alexander  had 
tamed  and  bridled  them^;    and   his   halting- 
places  were  chosen  with  so  much  judgment  for 
both   commercial  and  military  purposes,   that 


^  Arrian^  I.  iv.  c.  1.     Conf.  D'Anville  Greograph.  Ancieaue, 
torn.  ii.  p.  305. 

^  Arrian,  I.  vii.  Con£  Strabo»  1.  xv.  p.  731. 
^  Diodonis.  ^  Airian  Indit.  c  40. 
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many  of  them  gradually  assumed  the  rank  of  sect. 
dtics;  witness  the  three  Alexandrias  in  Aria,  ^• 
in  Arachosia,  and  the  Paropamisus ;  and  in  their 
line  of  connection  with  Babylon,  either  by  the 
way  of  the  Caspian  gates,  or  by  the  frontier  of 
the  Carmanian  and  Gedrosian  deserts,  many 
other  important  strong-holds  must  have  inter- 
vened, since  biographers  ascribed  to  Alexander 
the  foundation  of  no  less  than  seventy  cities  in 
his  eastern  conquests.*^  Of  all  those  cities, 
Alexandria  in  Egjrpt,  built  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
antient  Canopus,  has  most  illustriously  trans- 
mitted to  modern  times  the  name  of  the  con- 
queror. For  establishing  this  great  emporium  AJexan- 
destined  to  continue  for  eighteen  centuries,  the  ^* '" 
principal  IxNid  of  connection  between  the  East 
and  West,  the  only  situation  was  selected  that 
obviated  the  inconveniences  of  a  low  coast,  in- 
visible  at  a  distance,  and  dangerous  to  a  proverb 
when  s^proached.  •^  The  harbours  on  the  sea, 
and  on  the  lake  Mareotis  ;  the  spacious  and  well 
ventilated  ^  streets  of  Alexandria;  and  the  mag- 
nificent lighthouse  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  were 
all  of  them  indeed  completed  by  the  first  Pto- 
lemy, the  brothier  of  Alexander  ;  but  that  con- 
queror himself  not  only  planned  these  noble 
undertakings,  but  had  begun  to  carry  them  into 
execution  j  Mid  mixing  agreeably  to  his  charac- 
ter, the  endearments  of  private  friendship  with 
generous  schemes  of  pubUc  utility,   he  com- 

*  Fbtwch  de  FortuA*  Alexaod.  p.  527.  Conf,  Diodor.  xvii.  SB, 
9i  Scnbo,  L  zrii^  ^  Strabo,  ibid.  p.  793^ 

z)  3 
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manded  the  Pharos  to  be  adorned  with  a  He- 
roiim  in  honour  of  Hephaastion  ;  that  contracts 
between  merchants  and  mariners  might  for  ever 
commemorate  the  mild  and  manly  virtues  of  his 
early,  best  beloved,  and  deeply  regretted  friends 
Cleomenes,  Ins  intendant  general  in  Egypt,  with 
whom  he  had  much  reason  to  be  offended^  he 
exhorted  by  letters  to  forward  the  monument  ta 
HephsBstion,  declaring  with  his  characteristic 
sprightliness,  that  activity  in  this  particular 
would  cancel  many  past  tran^esstons,  ^nd  pro- 
cure indulgence  for  new  ones.**  Besides  this 
Cleomenes,  a  Greek,  and  a  Wilful  financier^ 
Alexander  left  in  Egypt  Pentaleon  and  Pole- 
mon,  trusty  Macedonians,  respectively  com- 
manding in  Memphis  and  Pelu^unu 
Forces  in  At  the  westem  extremity  of  the  empire.  An- 
i^r^"'  tipater,  the  able  minister  of  Philip,  governed 
-Asiaj^and  mi^er  his  son  as  lieutenant  or  viceroy  ip  Maoe* 
don ;  and  to  soch  peaceful  subjects  had  the 
Greeks,  Macedonians,  and  at31  more  turbulent 
Thracians  been  reduced,  that  the  military  esta* 
Uishments  of  Antipater,  required  only  ^teeii 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  hodrse ;  that  is 
the  full  complement  of  the  phalanx,  atten4ed 
with  its  essential^*  auxiliaries.  Oa  the  three 
coasts  of  Lesser  Asia»  the  generosity  of  Alexacu- 
der  had  subdued  the  affections  of  tb^  Greeks* 
In  the  interior  of  that  penimadat  hi»  principal 

M  Arrian,  1.  ^i.  c.  25. 

•♦  Diodorus  says,  1S{,000  foot  and  11,500  horse.  He  has  aug- 
mented the  latter  at  the  expeaoe  of  the  former,  ai  will  afipear,  when 
we  come  to  consider  more  particularly  the  composilioo  of  Mace^ 
doniaa  armies. 
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military  force  rendezvoused  under  Antigonus,   sect. 
in  the  central  province  of  Pbrygia.     The  wide  ^     |'  ^. 
extent  of  Ariana,   or  Persia,   was  committed 
chiefly  to  Peucestes  and  Atropates,  who  ruled 
respectively  in  Persis,  the  proper  Persia,  and  in 
Media.     The  king  in  person,  with  many  of  the 
officers  highest  in  his  service,  and  an  army  fifty 
thousand  strong  ^,  spent  the  last  scenes  of  his 
life  in  Babylonia,  which  he  had  chosen^ for  the 
seat  of  an  empire,  of  which  it  formed  locally  the 
centre,    since  at  an  intermediate^   and  nearly 
equal  distance  from  its  four  great  boundaries  ; 
the  Indus,  the  Danube,  the  burning  sands  of 
Libya,  and  the  bleak  Scythian  desert     After  Comnrntii. 
making  this  g^ieral  muster,  the  parts  of  which  J^" aa 
naturally  distribute  themselves  over  the  above  andEu- 
explained  ge<^raphy  of  the  country,    I   shall  ^^^ 
delay  till  the  course  of  my  narrative  requires  it, 
to  enumerate  officers^  commanding  inferior  pro^ 
vinces,  or  thoae  entrusted  with  the  various  castles 
or  treasuries  wrested  from  Darius  and  his  Satraps. 
These  employments,   important  as  they  were, 
fell  ^generally  to  the  share  of  subalterns,  in  two 
distinguished  bodi^  of  horse  and  foot,  kno¥m 
by  the  technical  name  of  Companions;  a  term  of 
which,  in  the  progress  of  this  histoiy,  it  will  be 
material  accurately  to  ascertain  the  import     At 
present,  it  is  more  necessary  to  remark,  that  by 

»  DiodoraSy  Arrian,  Curdus. 

9*  Strabo,  1.  xf .  p.  731.  In  this  choice  Alexauder  was  guided  by 
expericDoe.  From  local  circumstances  and  its  central  situation, 
Babylonia  had  been  immemorially  the  seat  of  arts  and  empire  i  tb^ 
imperial  cBstrict  of  Assyria  under  its  successive  capitals. 

^  Arrian,  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  Plutarch, 

J)  4 
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wise  regulations,  and  an  accurate  survey  of  roads 
and  distances,  every  possible  facility  was  afforded 
to  an  uninterrupted  communication  among  all 
the  different  garrisons  in  Asia^;  and  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  the  same  secure  intercourse 
was  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  gal- 
lies,    commanding  the  narrow   seas,    and   per- 
petually exchanging*  the  money  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  one  continent  for  the  men  and  valour 
of  the  other. 
Alexan-         In  all  general  discussions  concerning  Asia, 
maxims  for  the  Strength  and  distribution  of  armies  are  mat- 
vernment   *^^^  ^^  primary  importance;    because  in  that 
of  Asia,      quarter,  of  the  world,  the  forms  of  public  ad- 
ministration have  ever  been  chiefly  military;  and, 
instead   of  the    persuasive  voice  of  law,   the 
coercive  arm  of  power,   is,  on  every  occasion, 
vigorously  exerted  for  the  maintenance  of  police, 
the  collection  of  revenue,  and  the  enforcement 
of  what  is  there  called  justice.     With  all  his  un- 
wearied exertions  and  incomparable    abilities, 
Alexander  could  not  have  altered  the  natural 
genius  of  the  people,  or  rather  those  acquired 
habits  of  thinking,  which  time  and  custom  had 
indelibly  impressed.      The  great  mass  of  bis 
eastern  subjects,  he  speedily  perceived  to  be  in- 
capable of  adopting,  nay  of  understanding,  the 
liberal  institutions  of  his  hereditary  kingdom ; 
a   government  not  of  arbitrary  will,    but    of 

^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  17.    Conf.  Aristot  de  Cura  Rei  Fami- 
liaris,  1.  ii.  p.  510,  and  Strabo,  ii.  p.  69. 
99  Diodor.  I.  xviii.  c.  15.  Arrian  and  Curtius,  passim. 
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equitable  law"* ;  in  which  all  judicial  trials  were   sect. 
public,  and  conducted  according  to  precise  in-  v  ,7' 
dispensable  forms  ^®' ;  in  which  taxes  were  not  to 
be  imposed  but  by  general  consent ;  and  accord- 
ing to  which  a  loyal  and  martial  people   pre- 
sumed, for  the  public  good,  to  regulate  the  oc- 
cupations,  and  sometimes  to  controul  even  the 
amusements  of  their  sovereigns.  ^^  Such  institu- 
tions, Alexander  well  knew,  were  not  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Asia.  He  employed,  however, 
unremitted  diligence  to  engraft  on  the  irreclaim- 
able and  barren  stock  of  despotism,  some  of  the 
coarser  fruits  of  liberty.      Under   the  Persian 
dynasty  which  immediately  preceded  him,  and 
under  the  Medes  who  preceded  the  Persians,  in- 
dividuals of  these  nations,  who  themselves  trem- 
bled  at  the  frown  of  a  master,  governed  despoti- 
cally other  nations,  whom  they  scorned  as  their 
natural  inferiors.     In  this  manner  the  extended 
possessions  of  Asiatic  monarchies  formed  a  wide 
political  circle,  of  which  the  dominant  nation  was 
the  centre,    and  of  which  the  parts  nearest  to 
this  centre  rose  in  respectability  above  the  pro- 
vinces  more  remote  from  it.  '^  Natives  of  Persis, 
the  proper  Persia,  thus  governed  the  territories 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  natives 
of  these  territories  were  employed  as  Satraps 


*'^  Kara  voyuaif  €affi\ma,     AristOt:  Polidc 

^^  Nihil  potestas  regum  valebat,  nitt  prius  yaluisset  auctoritas. 
Coitius,  1.  X.  c.  8. 

•••  Curtiut,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  '  Conf.  Tit  lAv.  xxxi.  &  xUr. 

"*>  Herodot.  L  i.  c.  IBS  &  192,  &  L  vl  &  198  Con£  Xenopl^ 
Cyropml,  L  rii.  p.  199. 
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over  countries  more  distant  from  the  Persians, 
and  on  one  side  contiguous  to  themselves. 
Vested  with  this  commission,  they  held  both 
the  sword  and  the  purse,  accountable  only  for 
their  administration  to  Satraps  nearer  to  Persia, 
while  the  last  and  nearest  of  these,  always  them- 
selves Persians,  were  amenable  to  none  but  the 
great  king  or  his  ministers.  The  same  national 
pre-eminence  had  been  claimed  of  old  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  has  been  exercised  with  stern 
cruelty  over  Asia,  by  all  the  conquering  dynas- 
ties of  Scythian  or  Saracene  descent  down  to  the 
present  day.  *^     But  Alexander,  the  only  Euro- 

'^  So  exteDuve  Iq  point  both  of  time  and  place  are  Asiatic 
maxims,  that  the  Tartars  act  towards  the  Chinese  with  the  same 
systematic  nationality.  **  The  science  of  government,"  Lord  Ma- 
cartney-observes, **  in  the  ea«tem  world,  is  understood  by  those  who 
govern,  very  differently  from  what  it  is  in  the  western.  When  the 
succession  of  a  contested  kingdom  in  Europe  is  once  ascertained, 
whether  by  violence  or  compromise,  the  nation  returns  to  its  pris- 
ttne  regularity  and  composure;  it  matters  little  whether  a  Bourbon 
or  an  Austrian  fills  the  throne  of  Naples  or  of  Spain,  because  the 
sovereign,  whoever  he  be,  then  becomes  a  Spaniard  or  a  Neapo- 
litan. The  policy  of  Asia  is  totally  opposite.  There  the  prince 
regards  the  place  of  his  nativity  as  an  accident  of  mere  indifference. 
It  is  not  locality,  but  his  own  cast  or  family :  it  is  not  the  country 
where  he  drew  his  breath,  but  the  blood  from  which  he  sprang :  it  is 
not  the  drapery  of  the  theatre,  but  the  spirit  of  the  drmna  that  en- 
gages bis  attention,  and  occupies  his  thoughts.  A  series  of  two 
hundred  years,  under  a  succession  of  eight  or  ten  monarchs,  did 
not  change  the  Mogul  into  a  Hindoo,  nor  has  a  century  and  a  half 
made  Tchien  Lung,  a  Chinese."  The  Tartar  conqueror  never  loses 
sight  for  a  moment  of  the  superiority  of  his  cast: — **  his  impar- 
tiality is  a  mere  pretence :  -^  he  conducts  himself  at  bottom  with  a 
.  systematic  nationality."  Macartney,  quoted  by  Mr.  Barrow  in  his 
China,  p.  41^  Comp.  Staunton's  Chinese  Embassy,  vol.  ii.  c.4. 
To  these  remarks  I  shall  ad4»  that  in  reference  to  nations,  cAcu^Ma 
in  Herodotus  and  other  correct  Gredc  writerS|  signifies  ^  the  free^ 
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pean  ^^  who  ever  bore  sway  in  the  great  central  SECT, 
regions  of  the  eastern  continent,  determined  to  v  ^^', 
destroy  this  most  invidious  of  tyrannies,  the  ty- 
ranny of  nations  over  nations,  and  persevered 
immovably  in  his  purpose,  notwithstanding  the 
peipetual  and  turbulent  remonstrances  of  his 
Gredks  and  Macedonians*  The  proudest  of  his 
Ueutenants  were  compelled  to  respect  the  cus- 
toms, the  superstitions,  the  local  prejudices  of 
the  vanquished,  ^^  The  ordinary  afiairs,  whether 
civil  or  sacred,  of  the  Barbarians,  were  left  to 
the  management  of  persons  appointed  from  their 
own  number,  and  the  best  qualified,  tHereforet 
to  direct  in  matters  of  domestic  concern.  ^^^  The 
severity  <rf  government  was  mitigated  by  minute 
partitions  of  power  and  quick  rotations  of  ma* 
gtstracy :  and  we  can  discern  with  wonder  and 
regret  that  offices,  whose  union  is  described  at 


dom  of  oo«  natioB  firam  tfuimUagP  oDcler  another."  Hevodoi.  u  9t^ 
At  iS*  S7.  et  pasiiu).  The  words  denotio^  what  tve  call  "  liberty" 
are  u^nnfua  and  unryopia ;  words  happily  chosen,  since  the  former  ex- 
presses ^  equality  of  bw  regirlating  ttdnom,^  and  the  latter  ^  e^ut- 
lity  in  theuse  of  speech  or  writing,"  implying  a  perfect  indepMden^ 
of  iboiight. 

***i  The  Arabs,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance^  call  Alexander 
Dholkeamaim,  **  the  two  homed,"  quod  assecutus  est  Orienlem  et 
Ocddentem.    Abulpharagius  Compend.  Dynast  p.  96. 

^  ArriaByLiii.  cl«.  8trabQ»  \tVm%  p*73Q,  a»4  Joseph.  Cent* 
AffOD.  Plutarch  de  Fortuvi.  AlfAftod*  coispliiBeii^  the  pupil  on 
lUt  sobiect  roett  unjtiatly  M  the  expense  of  his  preceptor^^  a  c9» 
huDoy  sBticipaled  and  rdUted  by  Stnin^  I  i«  p.  «7. 

"^  Arfian  ia  careful  to  nalioe  thM  aotOgVOfiPt  in  alno^t  evecy 
onftoftlMcouBttieiredMtd  iMider  tbo  liacfidoras  paw4ir^  £x^ 
pecfit.  AlezsikL  ] 
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connected  with  arts,  industrj'^,  commcrcct 
and  all  the  best  improvements  of  social  life* 
Th^ir  In-  From  the  earliest  temples  in  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
Jtf^d"  ^^^  ^^"^  t^  t^^  destruction  by  Mahomet  of  the 
commerce,  idols  of  Mecca,  the  sanctuaries  of  eastern  super- 
stition  continued  invariably  the  seats  of  trade."* 
Even  in  Greece  itself,  as  I  have  shewn  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  the  inviolable  repositories  of 
temples  constituted  the  ordinary  banks  of  de- 
posit both  for  individuals  and  for  states."^  The 
venerable  man^on  of  Saturn  formed  the  princi- 
pal treasury  at  Rome ;  and  such  is  the  force  of 
imitation,  that  the  vestibules  and  sacred  en- 
closures of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  were  sor- 
didly"^ applied  to  purposes  widely  difierent  from 
their  pure  and  primitive  destination,  as  places 
of  prayer  to  the  Almighty."* 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  muddy  streams  of 
polytheism  to  any  clear  and  common  source,  and 
would  be  idle  nicely  to  discriminate  between 
things  essentially  capricious.  Yet  capricious  and 
absurd  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  and  fraught 
with  many  consequences  prejudicial  to  public 
and  private  happiness,  they  appear,  all  of  them, 
to  have  contained  so  many  points  of  agreement, 

^^^  Sixty  idols  stood  iti  the  Caaba»  the  ancient  resort  of  tile 
StibeBm  inerchunts.  Mahomet  ruined  trade  by  the  profanatioR 
of  this  temple.  Bnice's  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  21,  and  Gamier  Vie  4t 
Mahomet.  For  the  antiquity  of  the  Caaba,  these  writers  might 
have  cited  D^odorus^  K  iui  c.  44.  The  situation  of  his  Upo^  heywrm^ 
wfbantXj  correspond*  with  the  Caaba  at  Mecca. 

"»  Xenoph.  Anabas.  1.  v.  p.  355,  and  Cicero  in  Verrem,  1.  i.  c..l9« 
C<lii£  Arriao  Sxped.  Alelaiid.  pastiro^  &  1.  vi.' 

"4  Blatthew,  xxl.  is.  *•«  Isaiah,  Wu  7. 
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as  greatly  facilitated  intercourse  among  remote,  s  B  c  T. 
jealous,  and  often  hostile  nations.     This  remark  ^  J^* 
iR^ht  be  copiously  illustrated  in  the  notices  still 
extant  concerning  most  of  the  principal  emporia 
frcnn  the  Grecian  sea  to  the  Indus.  In  Lesser  Asia, 
in  Assyria,  and  in  Ariana,  the  threefold  division 
above  given  of  the  great  antient  continent,  we 
shall  find  priestly  casts,  or  families,  hereditary 
ministers  of  the  Gods,  bearing  sway,  in  each 
.of  them  respectively,  throughout  all  the  places 
most  conspicuous  for  civilization  and  commerce : 
Mid,  in  several  cities  of  Lesser  Asia,  we  shall  see 
this  sacerdotal  government  subsisting  in  full  force 
firom  the  darkest  antiquity  down  to  the  bright 
reign  of  Augustus,  amidst  innumerable  convul- 
nons  and  revolution^  of  all  the  states  around 
them."*    Of  these  hierarchical  establishments^ 
however  various  the  rites,  the  principle  or  sanc- 
tion was   uniform.      It  consisted    in   benefits 
^derived  from  heaven  through  the  supposed  in- 
tervention  of    earthly   vicegerents"^ ;    and  in 
the  countries  where  idolatry  is   said  to  have 
begun,  and  where  it  certainly  flourished  most 
vigorously,    I    mean    Babylonia    and    Egypt, 
priestly  domination  was  essentially  connected 
with    the    kindly  influences    of  the   celestial 
revolutions  on  the  regular  returns  of  the  sea- 
sons^ and  the  indispensible  operations  of  agri- 
culture."^    Originating  in  an  art  essential   to 
Immjm  subsistence,  it  extended  with  another 

'^  Diodonis,  1.  iii.  c,  59.    Conf.  Strabo,  I  xii.  p.  558  &  £72. 
"7  Strabo,  1. 1  p.  84,  &  1.  xvi.  p.  762. 
"•  Isocrat.  Areopagit. 
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SECT,  pre-eminently  conducive  to  actual  well-being  and 
V  ^J',  future  improvement.     By  commerce  only,  the 
scattered  rays  of  knowledge  and  civility  could 
be  collected  and  concentrated,  in  cities  guarded 
by  the  sanctity  of  temples  more  surely  than  they 
could  have  been  defended  by  the  strength  of 
walls.      In   these    marts    of   superstition   and 
traffick,  fierce  Nomades  intermixed  with  peaceful 
artizans*^^;  through   the   revered  authority  of 
priests,  the  one  class  was  restrained  from  flraud, 
and    the    other    from   violence}    and   of   the 
cBConomy  and  tendency  of  such  asyla,  or  privi- 
leged resorts,  in  simpler  ages,  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  by  their  description  in  later  and  more  cor* 
rupt  times,   when   they  still  presented  objects 
imperiously  demanded  by  the   multitude;  se- 
ducing luxuries   tb   gratify  their  senses;  airy 
ceremonies  and  fables  to  amuse  the  idleness  of 
their  minds ;  and  both  of  them  well  calculated 
to   soften  their  savageness,    and  bridle    their 
ferocity.*^     In   Alexander's  punctilious  atten- 
tion to  local  superstitions  we  may  discern,  there- 
fore, a  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  great  views 
by  which  he  was  actuated.     His  veneration  for 
imaginary  gods,  so  universally  attested,  and  so 
unanimously  approved  ^^^  discovers  a  highly  com- 
mendable respect  for  productive  and  commercial 
industry,  for  safe  communication  and  confidential 

"9  Stephanos  de  Urb.  Voc.  A<ria. 

'*^  Strabo,  ubi  jsupnu  See  the  eifeet  of  such  estaUishmenU 
among  the  fiercest  nations  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Strabo,  xi.  497,  ct 
seq. 

*"  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  all  the  authors  whoa 
thejr  cite. 
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intercourse,  for  all  the  arts,  either  of  elegance  or  s  £  c  T. 
utility;  in  a  word,  for  whatever,  in  that  age,  v  _^V^^ 
had  a  tendency  to  restrain  the  brutal  passions  of 
men,  and  to  engage  them  in  laudable  exertions. 

History  is   fuU  of  Alexander's   endeavours,  Hbreve- 
even  during  the  progress  of  his  conquests,  to  ""^' 
wean  wandering  and  warlike   shepherds   from 
their  predatory  habits,  and  to  convert  them  into 
industrious  husbandmen.  *®      Of  his  exertions 
to  make  the  empire  flourish  in  resources,  there 
is  every  where  abundant  attestation  ;  but  none 
of  his  biographers  or  historians  have  furnished 
us  with  any  notices  concerning  the  imposition 
or  collection  of  his  revenues.     On  this  subject, 
the  only  details  are  given  as  exceptions  to  his 
general   system,   and  must  be   sought  in  the 
writings  ^^  of  his  preceptor,  to  which  no  one  has  ^ 
hitherto,  for  this  purpose,  had  recourse.     With 
regard  to  the  imposition  of  taxes,  a  saying  of 
Alexander's  is  handed  down,  reproaching  "  the 
wasteful  gardener,  who,  instead  of  picking  the 
firuit,   plucked  up  the    plants    themselves,**  *" 
Yet  his  fleetst  and  armies,  his  new  cities,  forti- 
fications,  and  arsenals,  not  to  mention  lesser 
objects  connected  either  with  the  defence  or 
with  the  improvement  of  his  dominions,  must 
have  required  prodigious  efforts  of  labour,  and 
enormous  disbursements  of  money.    His  reve- 

^"  Strabo,  Lxi.  p.  517.  Pliny,  l.vi.  Plutarch  in  Alexand.  and' 
Arrian  fncfic.  c  xl. 

**>  Aiigtot.  4e  cura  Rd&miliaris,  Opera,  yoL  ii.  p.  509.  edit. 
DuVal. 

*^  Olitofem  se  ddiase,  Alexander  diiit,  qui  radicibus  exscinderet 
olera  quae  carpere  debdsaet. 
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personal   attendance   for   money ;     Philoxenn? 
still  persevered  in  appointing  a  new  set  of  per- 
formers, until  he  thus  received  money  from  all 
the  principal  Carian^,  then  and  long  afterwards 
a  very  wealthy  people.  *^ 
Fair  finan-      The  vile  expedients  of  Cleomenes  and  Phi- 
aUoMof    loxenus  differed  widely  from  the  fair  financial 
Antigenes,  operations  of  their  fellow-laboiurer  Antigenes, 
of  Baby-     intcndant-general  in  Babylonia.     Antigenes  im- 
lonia.        posed  a  tax  on  masters  for  every  slave  or  ser- 
vant employed  by  them,  but  stipulated  to  pay 
to  these  masters  in  return,  the  full  value  of  every 
fugitive   that  escaped    from   their  families   or 
manufactories ;    a    condition,   which,   in   most 
countries  of  antiquity,  would  have  proved  very 
burdensome,  (slaves,  almost  the  only  labourers, 
being  extremely  addicted    to   desertion,)  but 
which  was  fulfilled  at  little  cost  by  Antigenes  ; 
such  an   excellent  police  had  he   established 
along  the  highways  in  his  province  !     This  re- 
spectable  minister  also  revived  several  of  the 
duties  or  customs  which  anciently  ^^  prevailed 
in  the  Assyrian  empire,  when  Babylon  was  the 
seat  of  arts  and  of  luxury ;    and,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter,  at  once  the  source  and 
the   centre  of  an   extensive   and  multifiurious 
commerce. 

»«7  Aristot.  ibid.  "8  14.  ibid.  p.  510. 
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SECTION  IL 


Taoo  Classes  of  Asiatic  Conquerors.  —  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  their  Characteristics. — Scythians^  their  Cha^ 
racteristics. — Medes  and  Persians  to  be  classed  mth 
barbarous  Conquerors. — The  Babylonian  Plain.  —  Its 
Revolutions  and  successive  Capitals. — Authentic  His- 
tory of  Assyria,  confirmed  by  local  Circumstances.  — 
State  of  Asia  antecedently  to  the  Jirst  great* Monarchy. 
—  Inland  communication  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
India.  — Emporia  in  Assyria,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt. — 
Similarity  of  their  Institutions  and  Gaoemment. — 
Pursuits  and  Attainments  of  the  Egyptian  Priests.-^ 
Their  Brethren  in  Ethiopia.  — MeroS,  its  History  and 
singular  Theocracy.  —  The  Sabieans  and  Phoenicians. 
— Three  main  Staples  —  Babylon  iii  As^/ria — Bactra 
in  Ariana  — Pessinus  in  Lesser  Asia. 

Agreeably  to  the    method   above   proposed,  sect. 
I  proceed  to  examine    how  far   Alexander's  v  _  *    . 
plans  were  original,  and  how  far,  in  the  con-  Dynasties 
ceros  either  of  domestic  policy,  or  of  foreign  thrM^ 
commerce,  he  was  guided  by  the  examples  of  ^^^°^' 

E  3 
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his  precursors  in  empire.  The  various  ^ation^> 
will  thus  pass  in  review,  who  successively  go- 
verned Asia,  and  whose  transactions,  manners^ 
and  institutions  left  indelible  impressions  on 
that  great  division  of  it  known  to  the  writers  of 
antiquity. 
Asiyriaro  From  the  concurring  testimony  of  these 
and  Egvp-^  writers,  it  appears  that,  before  the  Macedonian 
character,  invasion,  two  classes  of  conquerors  had  alter- 
nately held  sway  in  the  £ast  The  nations,  to 
which  these  conquerors  belonged,  are  marked 
by  wide  discriminations  of  civility  and  barbarism. 
Antecedently  to  the  memorable  reigns  of  Ninus 
^  and  Sesostris,  the  former  of  which  began  only 
twelve,  and  the  latter  about  fourteen  centuries, 
before  the  Christian  .sera,  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians  consisted  chiefly  of  laborious  hus- 
bandmen and  industrious  artificers,  resident  in 
cities  or  villages,  addicted  to  pomp  in  religiousr 
worship,  ^ud  so  immemorially  conversant  with 
^rts  and  letters,  that,  at  their  first  appearance 
above  the  hoiizon  of  time,  they  should  .seem  ta 
have  reached  their  highest  meridian  of  refine- 
ment )  and  the  farther  back  that  we  remount  in 
their  annals,  their  proceedings  in  war  and  peace 
become  proportionally  the  more  worthy  of  re- 
gard.' The  ^upendous  monuments,  besides, 
of  both  these  nations  may  be  considered  as  still 


'  Siee  the  first  an4  eccood  b^ks  oC  {]^odorus  Siculus  tbn>u^bouv 
For  the  extensive  conauests^  and  the  ypt^as  icu^emi,  or  geographical 
tables,  of  the  Egyptians,  see  ApoUonius  Rhodhis  Argonaut.  !.  iv» 
f .  ^15.  apd  SiiBtalhiu9  io  Frof nu  ad  i)ionya»  Perieget.  p.  e. 
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mttesting  their  ancient  greatness,  since  those  of  sect. 
the  Egyptians  which  remain,  were,  according  v  r-'n-* 
to  unquestionable  authority,  far  surpassed  and 
outshone '  by  those  g£  the  Assyrians,  which  have 
perished  through  the  slighter  consistence  of 
their  materials. 

The  second  class  of  eastern  conquerors  is  dis«-  or  the 
tinguished  by  features  equally  characteristic,  but  ^y**"«"*- 
uniformly  es^iretsive  of  grossness  and  ignorance^ 
Destitute  of  temples  for  their  gods,  and  of  fixed 
habitations  for  themselves,  they  roved  with  their 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  tent^  oVer  the  wide 
Scythian  deserts,  stretcihing  between  the  range 
of  Taurus  above  described,  and  another  chain 
of  mountains  twelve  degrees^  north  of  it  This 
northern  range,  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Altai,  should  seem,  from  the  inhospitable 
savageness  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  country, 
to  have  been  rarely,  visited  by  strangers  during 
any  age  of  antiquity ;  in  the  subsequent  times, 
it  is  shewn  only  as  the  disfigured  scene  o£ 
Tartar  and  Turkish  fables^;  and  it  was  first 
carefully  surveyed  by  the  curiosity  or  policy  of 
the  Russian  government  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century.  Commencing  with  the  lofty 
Riphaean  mountains,  a  thousand  miles  due  north 
of  the  Caspian,  Altai  prolongs  its  ridges  to  the 
se^coast  of  Siberia,  and  the  fiightful  solitudes 
of  the  Tonguses,  a  people  so  irreclaimably  bar- 
barous, that  they  are    still  governed  by  Sha- 

«  Herodot.LLc.l7S 

3  DUerbdot  Bibliotlicsque  Orientale»  Article  Caf. 

E  4 
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SECT,  mans  or  wizzards.^     Within  the  ample  regiort 
between  Taurus  and  Altai,  the  elevated  plains 
of  Scythia  are  generally  unfit  for  tillage,  though 
frequently  chequered  with  rich  herbage,  and 
have    therefore  been  invariably  inhabited  by 
nations  or  clans,  whose  manners  are  pastoral^ 
whose    government  is  patriarchal,    and  whose 
habits  are  military  ;  thus  presenting  in  all  ages 
the  same  unaltered  picture  of  warlike  barbarity ; 
turbulent   at    home,   and  awfully    formidable 
abroad.^     The  descents  both  of  Taurus  and  of 
Altai  afforded,  in  many  parts,  the  best  iron  % 
which  the  Scythians,  at  their  first  appearance 
in   history,  had  already  fashioned  into  swoirds 
and  hatchets.^    In  giving  firmness  and  sharpness 
to  this  metal,  in  converting  the  hair  of  jtheir 
camels  into  felt  for  tents  or  for  garments,  and 
in  corrupting  the  innocent  mildness  of  milk  into 

*  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  by  Sniirnove,  p.  67- 

^  By  modern  writers  of  great  eminence,  the  ancients  have  been 
suspected  of  exaggeration,  respecting  the  populousness  of  countries 
called  deserts.  But  the  suspicion  is  not  justified  by  the  reports  of 
travellers,  who  have  visited  such  countries.  Mr.  Turner,  in  his 
journey  to  Bootait  and  Thibet,  says  that  Bootan  presents  to  the  view 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  verdure",  forests  of  large  and  \ohj 
trees,  every  part  of  the  soil  cleared  and  adapted  to  cultivation,  not 
a  slip  of  land  left  unimproved.  Thibet,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits 
extensive  arid  plains,  or  low  rocky  hills  without  any  visible  vege- 
tation. Yet  this  want  is  compensated  by  its  multitudinous  herdv. 
As  Bootan  enjoys  a  superabundance  of  vegetable  life,  so  does 
Thibet  exhibit  a  superabundance  of  animals,  p.  216.  The  antelope 
has  been  said  absurdly,  to  subsist  without  water  or  food.  Tet  it 
would  appear  that,  with  greatly  less  of  either  than  is  deemed  ia 
most  countries  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  animals  may 
live,  and  thrive,  and  wonderfully  multiply. 

^  Voyage  en  Syrie  par  TAbbe  Chappe  Autiruche^  p.  603^ 

7  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c,  6i. 
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a^uor  highly  intoxicating  ^  these  shepherds  of  sect. 
the  north  displayed  their  highest  reaches  of  art  ^    "'^  r 
and  ingenuity  ;  but  of  their  native  courage  and 
prowess  there  are  perpetual  and  signal  proofs  in 
all  their  transactions  and  institutions,  and  in  all 
the  earliest  reports  concerning  them.     Not  to  Thw  ir- 
mention  the  tradition  that  Asia  had  been  thrice  into 
conquered    by    Scythians    before  the  building  ^^^^™ 
of  Nineveh,  and  thatNinus,  the  founder  of  that  oiymp. 
kingdom,  first  ventured  to  withhold  from  them  b.  c.  69& 
the  tribute  which  they  had  exacted  firom  As- 
syria  during  fifteen   centuries  ^    the  father  of 
prophane   history  records  their  desolating  mi^ 
grations  southwards,  six   hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  years  before  the  Christian  aera.     At  that 
period,  Cyaxares  the  Mede  had  undertaken  an 
expedition  against  the  Assyrian  Sarac  or  Sarda- 
mqmlus,  king  of  Nineveh,  when  an  irruption  of 
eastern  Scythians  into  the  rich  Nisasan  plain,  the 
finest  district  in  Media,  recalled  him  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  ravaged  fields  and  flaming  villages. 
To  this   Cyaxares,    the   Medes  acknowledged 
themselves  indebted  for  their  military  discipline, 
and  for  reducing  into  regular  bodies  of  pikemen, 
cavalry,  and  archers,  those  shapeless  unwieldly 
masses  that  had  hitherto  acted  with  tumultuary 
rage  and  by  mere  brute  force.^^     But  the  im- 

*  Pallas,  History  of  the  Mogub,  p.  1 JJ. 

'  JustiOy  1.  ii.  c  5.  Cont  Diodor.  u.  4J.  The  antiquity  of  the 
Scythiaii  oonqoest  is  greatly  antedated,  if  the  origin  of  the  nation 
feflKKmted  only  to  the  year  1510  before  the  Christian  sra;  or,  at 
Herodotu«  says,  a  thousand  years  before  Darius's  Scythian  expedi- 
doii,  Herodot.  i?.  7. 

'*  HerodotL75 — X09.  Coof;  Sanctilfieron.  Opera»Tol.iT.ColL66i . 
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proved  tactics  of  the  Medes  served  not  to  resist 
the  perpetual  torrents  of  Scjthian  horsemen  that 
assailed  them  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  Cyaxares, 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  on  all  sides  by 
this  desultory  warfare,  consented  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  Scythians  for  his  masters  by  paying 
to  them  large  contributions.  In  the  space  of 
five  years,  the  invaders,  carrying  their  houses  on 
their  waggons,  pushed  their  predatory  colonies 
into  Armenia,  Colchis,  Pontus,  Cappadocia: 
some  ravagers  penetrated  into  Syria,  particularly 
that  division  of  it  called  Palestine,  in  which  they 
occupied  Bethshean,  a  town  formerly  belonging 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  this  side  the 
Jordan,  and  which  thenceforward  received  the 
name  of  Scythopolis."  On  the  frontiers  of  the 
Holy  Land^  Psammeticus,  king  of  Egypt,  came 
forward,  not  to  oppose  the  invasion  by  arms, 
but  to  divert  it  by  submission  and  rich  pre- 
sents.^^  By  these  offerings,  the  rage  of  the 
Scythians  was  appeased :  slaves  and  booty  formed 
the  main  objects  of  their  ambition  ;  since  being 
narrowed  in  mind  by  the  same  habits  and  mode 
of  life  which  invigorated  and  enlarged  their 
bodies,  they  were  totally  unfit  to  govern  the 
conquests  which  their  valour  had  achieved,  and 
which  their  rapacity,  for  the  most  part,  deformed 
and  desolated  ;  for  with  them  the  merciless 
havoc  of  war  was  restrained  by  no  considera- 
tions even  of  interest,  the  naked  face  ,of  their 
own  country  saving  them  from  fear  of  reprisals 

'*  Syocell.  Chronograph,  p.  214.   ConL  Herodot  i.  tOd.  et  teq. 
■''  Herodot  L  105, 
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in  their  grossest  abuse  of  victory.^'  Among  the  sect. 
fierce  natives  of  the  desert,  who,  on  this  occa^  v^-!i^/ 
SMH),  established  themselves  in  the  counties 
south  of  mount  Taurus,  the  sudden  alteration 
in  their  way  of  life  appears  to  have  produced  a 
correspondent  change  in  their  character.  Find* 
ing  themselves  in  possession  of  many  conve* 
Di^nces  and  luxuries,  hitherto  unknown  to  them, 
they  greedily  embraced  every  new  temptation 
to  appetite,  indulged  the  wildest  caprices  with- 
ovit  shame  or  remorse  ^\  and  passed  at  one  fatal 
bound  from  the  simpKcity  of  childhood  to  the 
miserable  voluptuousness  of  doating  old  age :  a 
consequence  inevitable  whenever  gross  undis- 
ciplined minds  are  borne  on  too  prosperous  a 
tide  of  fortune.  Of  this  rapid  degeneracy, 
Cyaxares  availed  himself  for  destroying  part 
of  his  unworthy  guests,  and  expelling  the 
remainder  of  them  from  Media.  In  several 
n^hbouring  countries,  the  people  collectively 
took  arms  against  their  insolent  and  besotted 
oppressors ;  whose  vexations,  though  dreadful  in 
the  villages  and  open  country,  had  generally 
stopped  short  at  the  gates  of  walled  cities,  well 
provided  with  granaries  aqd  arsenals ;  and  some 

^  Arrian  has  thus  explained  the  principle  of  Scythian  warfare  t 
rnn  npoMC  oucan  i»r9  timiuuam^  w«pi  rw  ^rvrm.  **  Having  no  booie^ 
they  feared  not  harm  to  any  of  its  sweet  endearments.**  Arrian 
Exped.  Alexand.  iy.  17.  And  again  in  his  Indian  history,  c.40. 
^  Alexander  overran  the  territories  of  the  Uxii,  Manfi.  and  Cot- 
sieansy  compelling  those  roving  banditti  to  a  settled  agricultural 
Hfe,  that  having  property  of  their  own  to  defend,  they  might  no 
longer  pr^-on  their  neigfaboun.*' 

'4  PlatodeLegibus,  iii.p.815e 
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SECT,  of  them  possessed  also  of  treasuries.  As  the 
,  J^'j  Scythians  had  neither  skill  nor  patience  for 
sieges,  money,  by  way  of  ransom,  was  readily 
accepted  by  them.  Many  tribes  returned  home 
richly  laden  with  silver :  others  fell  a  prey  to 
their  own  vices  or  the  revived  courage  of  the 
vanquished  ;  and  the  agricultural  nations  of 
Asia  were  thus  delivered  from  a  scourge  by 
which  they  had  been  afflicted  upwards  of  twenty 
years.^* 
New  ir-  ^^^  ^^^^  a  short  breathiug-timc  of  scarcely 

niptionsof  half  this    period,   a    new   irruption  from   the 
or^hai-     stony  girdles  of  Asia  left  more  indelible  marks 
^ymp.      ^^  *^®  southern  parts  of  that  continent.     In  the 
xW.2.        most  venerable  of  all  records,   the  Chaldaean 
Nomades,  destined  to  overthrow  Jerusalem  and 
Tyre,  are  characterized  by  qualities  exactly  ap- 
propriate to  their  remotest  Tartar  descendants.** 
They  are  the  iron  nation  of  the  north,  the  resist- 
less rovers  of  the  desert,  whose  successions  of 
fierce  cavalry  are  numerous  as  the  ocean  wavesj 
and  impetuous  as  the  winds  of  heaven.*^     The 
slightest  attention  to  geography  shows  that  this 
impressive  imagery  is  totally  inapplicable  to  those 
Chaldaeans  who  immemorially  formed  the  sacer- 
dotal tribe  in  Babylonia,  and  who  cannot  possibly 

'^  Herodotus  says  28  years  ;  others  30 ;  the  storm  abated  gra^ 
dually.  Conf.  Herodot.  i.  106.    Sanct.  Hieron.  vol.  iv.  Coll.  661. 

'^  The  pictures  given  in  Cherefeddin's  Life  of  Tamerlane,  and  in 
the  life  of  Zingis,  or  Gengiscan,  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  are  exact 
copies  of  those  drawn  in  Scripture,  in  Herodotus,  in  Diodonis,  and 
in  Justin. 

■7  Conf.  Isaiah,  c.  xxiii.  v.  15.  Jeremiah,  i.  l  j.  and  xv.  12^ 
Ezekiel,  xxvi.  3.  and  7. 
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be  regarded  as  a  northern  people  in  respect  of  s  E  c:  t. 
the  Jews  or  Phoenicians.  The  Chaldaeans  of  ,  _"•  , 
the  prophets  are  those  of  whom  a  part  was 
antiently  called  Oialybians,  by  the  Greeks,  from 
their  habitual  labours  in  iron.*®  They  dwelt 
among  the  craggy  descents  from  the  table-land 
of  Armenia  towards  the  Euxine  sea,  and  culti- 
vated there  the  same  trade  of  armourers  for  the 
supply  of  the  western  Scythians,  which  the  Turks 
afterwards  exercised  for  the  service  of  their 
eastern  brethren.**  Their  name,  being  that  of 
the  tribe  nearest  to  civilized  nations,  was  ex- 
tended to  Scythians  in  general,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  appellation  of  Tartars,  or  rather 
Tatars,  originally  denoting  a  small  body  of  men, 
attained  in  later  times  an  indefinite  amplitude^, 
and  as  the  name  of  a  miserable  village  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Siberia  has  expanded  over 
the  whole  of  that  immense  region.^* 

A  lively  writer,   cited  and  approved  by  a  ^JW^.^ 
learned  one,  ascribes  the  frequent  revolutions  in  revoiu- 
Asia  to  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  which  in  SlSeS!^ 
that  continent  immediately  touch  each   other, 
without  any  intervening  degree  of  middle  tem- 
perature.^ JBut,  consistently  with  the  records  of 

**  Strabo,  L  xii.  p.  549. 
.    ■•  ConL  SCrabo  uM  supra,  and  Abolgliazi  Khan  Histoire  Oenea- 
logique  des  Tatan»  p.  iL  c  5. 

*^  The  Tartan  formed  the  van-guard  of  the  Scythian  armies,  and 
their  name  thus  reaching  the  ears  of  foreigners  before  that  of  any 
other  tribe,  came  to  be  applied  by  strangers  to  the  whole  Scythian 
nation.    Freret  in  Hist  de  I'Acad  des  Inscript.  torn,  xviii.  p.  60. 

*>  Schmidt's  Russische  Geschechte.  Feodor,  1584. 

**  (3onf.  Montesquieu  Esprit  des  Loix,  !•  xyii.  c.  9.  and  Gibbon's 
Decline  imd  Fall,  &c.  vol.  ii.  c.  S6. 
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history^  indispensable  premises  to  such  graeral 
conclusions,  the  yicissitudes  in  the  e^etern  world 
may  more  truly  be  referred  to  the  striking  con- 
trast between  fierce  Nomades  with  their  Watiike 
manners  and  habits,  and  the  softened  civilization 
in  their  neighbourhood  of  men  collected  in  great 
cities,  dissolved  ^  in  the  luxury  of  baths  and 
harams.  If  the  Scythians  often  descended  in 
terrcw:  from  their  coH  mountains,  the  shepherdis 
of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  as  we  shaH  see  presently, 
emerged  with  as  successful  boldness  from  their 
scorching  plains.  The  Medes,  inhabiting  a 
country  more  southern  than  Spain,  held  sway, 
during  their  rude  pastoral  state,  for  an  hundred 
and  sixty  years  in  Upper  Asia.®  Birt  corrupted  by 
their  conquests  in  Assyria,  the  Medes  lost  their 
military  prowess,  without  improving  in  civil 
wisdora^j  and  thereupon  submitted  to  Gyrus 
and  his  Persians^  a  people  visited  by  a  still 
warmer  sixh,  but  who  then  lived  in  scattered* 
villages,  subsisted  chiefly  by  hunting  and  pastur* 

age,  and  were  commonly  clothed  in  the  skins 
ofwildbeasts.25 

«3  TheMbdeiWei«elxx>imigod'tojidfoItf6KHtt'AeA«^ 
yean  before  Christ,  in  consequeiice  of  the  disasters  of  Senacherib^s 
army  related  in  Isaiah,  c  xxxriL  y.  56,  After  the  bsi  of  fairaflny, 
«  Somoherib's  ettato  wM  tnmblad^'*  ToUt^  c.  l.  y.  15«  Con£ 
Herodot.  1.  L  c  95.  and  Mos.  Choroneoi.  h  Lc  S8.  HektMkti%  ivll» 
wrote  an  Asi^^an  Hsstory^the  losaof  whicb.  is  infiakeiy  to  be 
E^gretted,  plaM  |h»-fouttdadoa  oi  tbe^  AiS3iriaB  enpte  M>  yiHM 
befoce  the.m«oltof  the  Medes»  (1.  i^  o.  dSa)  that  is^  lOTO  yeovbofet^ 
the  Christia»«iB«  •«  Xeoopb.  de  InfedtuH  Cyri,  L  i;  pasrfMi 

^  Herodot  L  ii  c.  7k  The  fbroh  of  thePeniaiis  bappeMd  550 
yaanbeforo-Cbrist;  md  tiie  last  Darius  was  MMKdMd'ly  Beasol 
390  years  before  Christ. 
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Notwithstanding  the  boastful  fictions  of  the  sect. 
modem  Persians,  a  mingled  brood  of  Scythians  *  ,    ^'    ^ 
and  Saracens,  the  purer  ancient  nation  bearing  The  Per- 
the  Persian  name,  including  the  Medes,  inti-  "1^^^ 
raately  united  with  the  Persians  in  government,  ^'^  baiw 
m  manners,  and  m  language,  must,  according  to  queroni. 
authentic  history,  be  classed  with  the  barbarous^ 
conquerors  of  Asia,  in  as  £u:  as  concerns  the  puf- 
suits  either  of  foreign  commerce  or  even  of  do- 
mestic  industry.  Their  unskilful  practice,  in  arms 
aa  well  as  in  arts,  iaattested  by  all  their  wars  with       ^    * 
(jreece,  circumstantially  related  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work^ ;  and  the  contributions  of  their 
provinces  were  irregular  and  precarious  until 
the  rapacious^  reign  of  Darius.    In  the  exer- 
cise of  what  was  called  government,  we  see  on 
every  side  the  tremendous  power  of  despots  witk 
all  the  strength  and  all  the  weakness  incident  ta 
their  detestable  domination^;  the  palaces  and 
cities  in  the  centre  polluted  by  submissive  slaves^ 
ioatBamenta  of  a  vile  luxury,  while  the  distant 
provinces  were  perpetuaDy  shaken  by  usurping 

«*  nie^n^ite  MtSfy  of  Scythian  descent,  and  other  wandering  and 
warlike  tribes,  ftmn  more  dran  half  the  population  of  Persia;  and 
wuLj  be  conridiBred'as  matters  of  the  countiy.  The  lands  on  which 
th^  patttfre  descend  fixnn  ffather  to  son,  and  the  king  is  only  the 
head  of  a  powerful  tribe,  who,  by  arms,  or  artifice^  has  reduced  hit 
liMt  to  tubjection.  These  proprietors  of  lands  are  the  only  real 
noWlity  ofthe  country ;  for  the  servants  of  the  crown  are  chosen  from 
DMtt  of  low  birth :  ministerial  power,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  military 
Mt£,  wouM  under  tudi  a  government  imply  that  the  prince  was  a 
won  pagfiint^  or  m  prisoner. 

^  Ifittofy  of  Ancient  Greece.    See  particularly  chap.ix.  p.  4S2. 

^  Herodot  h  iH.  c.  89. 

**  Km  r'aXXa  bffa  rouarra  Tt€pffiKa  Kcu  Ba^apa*  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  V. 
Cll. 
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satraps  or  rebellious  vassals.     The  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  **  which  altereth  not,**  has^ 
been  too  favourably  construed  into  a  definite 
code  of  written  legislation,  bespeaking  consider- 
able advancement  in  civil  policy^:  for  indubi- 
table evidence  compels  us  to  take  the  expression 
in  its  literal  sense*  ^*     Notwithstanding  the  pri- 
mitive and  hardy  virtues  of  the  Persians,  spon- 
taneous results  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  Xenp- 
phon  acknowledges  with  what  facility  they  de- 
scended from  the  innocence  of  their  mountains^ 
into  the  profligacy  of  Babyloniai)  plains,  and  with 
what  stubborn  formality,  characteristic  of  bar- 
barians, they  adhered  to  the  letter,  after  they 
had  long  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their  primi- 

30  In  the  celebrated  Travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
vol.  i.  p.  449.  Mr.  Bruce  ascribes  this  maxim  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  was  neither  a  Mede  nor  a  Persian.  But  this  great  traveller 
\^as  not  ve^  accurately  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  on  some 
important  passages  of  which  his  work,  as  will  appear  in  the  ^uel, 
throws  much  light. 

>^  The  following  tMory  is  told  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History 

of  Persia :  —  The  late  king  Aga  Mahpmet  Khan,,  when  encamped 

jiear  Shiraz,  said  he  would  not  move,  till  the  snow  was  off  the 

mountab.    The  winter  was  severe,  and  long;  the  army  began  to 

suffer^   but  the  king's  word  was  a  law,  not  to  be  violated.    A 

yeat  body  of  workmen  was,  therefore,  sent  to  remove  the  snow, 

and  the  king  marched.    This  story  was  told  to  Sir  John,  by  a  chief 

who  had  been  present,  in  order  to  impress  his  mind  with  a  high 

ophiion  of  Aga  Mahomet  Khan.    He  therefore  justly  infers,  that, 

<'  on  examination  of  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ  in  which  the  lawa 

of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  mentioned,  it  will  be  discovered  that 

the  king's  word  was,  in  the  most  ancient  days  as  at  present,  deemed 

the  fixed  and  immutable  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  no  mor^  was 

meant  by  the  phrase,  *  altereth  not,'  than  that,  when  the  monarch 

had  once  commanded,  though  it  was  to  commit  injustice,  he  even 

could  not  depart  from  what  he  had  uttered."    Malcolm's  History 

of  Persia,  vol.i.  p.  268. 
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five  institutions.  ^    TTiey  were  destitute  of  tern-  s  E  c  t. 
pks  and  idols  ^,  but  had  been  taught  by  their       "* 
magi,  or  priests,  an  awful  veneration  for  the  ele- 
ments,  those  particularly  of  fire  and  water.  ^ 
This  strange  superstition  prevented  them  from 
willingly  undertaking  any  voyage  by  sea,  lest 
they  should  defile  its  waves  by  the  unavoidable 
secretions  from  their  bodies.  ^     Darius   Hys- 
taspis,   a   prince  inimical  to  the  magi,    endea-* 
voufied,  indeed,  to  overcome  this  religious  scru- 
ple. *     Yet  of  the  twelve  hundred  ships  with 
which  his  successor  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  not 
one  was  furnished  by  Persia.     The  sea-ports  of 
Syria  and  Liesser  Asia  '^  with  the  adjacent  islands 
of  Greece,  supplied  the  whole  number.     This 
timid  folly  was  carried  by  the  Persians  to  such 
an  extravagant  excess,  that  they  never  built  a 
harbour,  or  city,  of  any  note,  on  any  part   of 
their  vast  coasts.  *    They  even  destroyed  those 
inland  navigations  which  had  antecedently  been 
establifliied,   and  succeeded  in  the  perverse  la- 
bour* of  obstructing  great  rivers  fitted  to  lay 
open  the  inmost  recesses  of  Asia,  and  which 

^  Xeaoph.  CyiopML  L  tm.  p.  S38.  et  teq.  Conf.  Herodot.  L  i. 

»  Herodot.  LI  c  1 91. 

M  XenoplL  ubi  sapn,  and  Herodot  1.  u  c.  1^8.  k  1.  Hi.  c.  16, 

»Pliii.N.H.LzB.cS. 

^  Ucfodot.  LiiL  c  70.  ft  L  IT.  c  44. 

^  At  the  oonmencemeiit  ni  Alexander's  expedition,  the  Persian 
ieil  vas  supplied  wboUj  by  the  Egyptians,  Pbenidans,  and  Cili- 
daat.    AfTiao,  Ezped.  AlezoML  L I 

^  Ai«MMi  JAmodliiu  L  "^^^t  c  6.'  Conf.. Arrian,  Exped*  Alexand. 
i.17. 

»  Scndw,lzTip.74€b^tfigBiatiiestheiCKaf»^Mrarx«f9«w^ 
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both  before  and  after  the  dominatiosi  of  those 
unworthy  ^  masters,  were  successfully  employed 
for  that  beneficial  purpose.  Egypt  and  Baby- 
Ionia,  two  countries^  which  for  reasons  that  will 
afterwards  appear,  were  the  peculiar  objects  of 
Alexander's  partiality,  suffered  under  the  Per- 
sians the  utmost  severity  o£  persecutioou  ^  Cao^ 
byses,  the  brutal  conqueror  of  Egypt,  in  his 
eagerness  to  level  every  thing  in  that  ancisent 
kingdom  before  his  own  despottsoi,  extinguished 
the  wbole  royal  lineage,  and  raged  with  int(^r 
rant  fury  against  the  priestly  cast,  or.  ancient 
sacerdotal  families  ^,  the  ftrst  authors  and  always 
the  main  supporters  of  Eg3rptian  prosperity* 
Persecution  excited  rebellion,  and  rebellion  was 
punished  by  new  aggravations  of  cruelty.  In 
this  manner  Egypt,  for  the  ^ace  <rf  nearly  two 
centuries,  continued  the  perpetual  ^ene  of 
crimes  and  of  pimishments.  Scarcely  twenty 
years  before  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Arta* 
xerxef  Ochus  suppressed  Nectenebus  tiie  lart 
conspicuous  rebel ;  and,  op  this  occasion,  fraeh 
severities  were  exercised  on  the  Egyptian  priests: 
their  temples  were  plundered,  their  lands  were 
wre^tted  from  themj  even  their  sacred  books» 
the  objects  of  much  religious  care,  were  seized  in 

^  Strabo,  I  xi.  p.  509.  He  speaks  of  thtb  gRMsnesB^  ignoiance^ 
and  totd  neglect  of  all  improremeot^  in  tenns  applieabla  to  ^ 
saored  indolence  of  tbeir  Moslem  sncocsson..  See  in  Anpnoy  Si.  16. 
^  joy  with  which  the  Bab3d9plan&  rco^ved  Alexander,  whose  first 
order  was,  to  rd>uild  the  temples  demolished  by  Ute  Peniaoi. 

«  Hecodot.  Uu  c  IS^.  10^  LiiL  o.M.  Avistat«  Politic  Liii.  c.  9. 
Strabo,  1.  xvL  p.  740.    Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  c  51 . 

«^  iiMP0d9t.  Liii.  G»  1^  eteef. 
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their  hidden  repositaries,  and  i^etained  by  their  sect. 
cruel  persecutors,  till  ransomed  by  large  sums  of  \^J^ 
money.  ^  The  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Babylo*' 
nians  were  not  less  outrageous.  The  Persians 
plundered  their  treasuries  and  profaned  their 
temples  ^»  corrupted  their  daughters,  and  emas- 
culated their  sons^;  and  with  tyranny  embit- 
tered by  envy,  intercepted  two  ancient  sources 
of  Babylonian  wealth,  by  obstructing  the  navi- 
gable courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  ^ 

To  a  prince  animated  by  the  prospect  oC  ex-  Alezaadw 
tending  commerce  and  diffiising  arts  and  in-  ^^^^ 
dustry  over  the  finest  regions  of  the  earth,  the  of  tboi* 
proceedings  of  the  conquerors  just  named,  could 
only  present  examples  to  be  shunned.  In  the 
progress  however  of  his  expedition,  Alexander 
used  unexampled  diligence  in  searching  after 
the  archives^  of  the  vanquished,  as  well  as  in 
examining  with  his  own  eyes  the  ancient  monu<» 
ments  of  their  opulence  and  power.  ^  Many 
im^ahiable  records  collected  by  him,  have  irreco- 
verably penshed.  Yet  the  objects  which  he  be^ 
held,  and  the  information  which  he  received  on 
the  spot,  concurring  with  the  notices  recorded 
by  9L-  few  travellers  of  his  own  country,  could 

«  Diodorasy  L  xtL  c  51. 

44  Herodot  i.  ;83.  ^  Herodot  1.  i.  c.  196.  k  I.  iii.  e.  92. 

^  Strabov  1.  zvi  p.  74a  The  kings  of  Peniia  treated  the  mer** 
dusts  ^  Babylon  predaely  in  t)ie-aHuuier>  that  a  n^erdiant  of  Lon- 
don preUmded  ludicrously  to  fear  lest  this  great  commercial  city 
might  be  treated  by  Charles  H.  «  The  kkig**  he  was  told  «  is  very 
aqgiy  ^*  **  Indeed !  I  fear  he  will  taka  the  river  from  us*** 

#7  StrabOy  l.ii.  p.  69.  Pliny,  vi,  17.  Conf.  Moses  Choronens,  1.  i. 
c«>7.  et  teq. 

^  Arrian,  Curtius,  and  Plutarch. 
F  2 
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not  fiiil  to  raise  his  thoughts  above  the  vain  pomp 
of  Ecbatana,  Pasagarda  and  Persepolis,  and  to 
fix  them  on  the  more  substantial  grandeur  of 
Babylon,  Bactra,  Tyre,  Memphis,  and  Thebes, 
before  these  and  other  once  industrious  cities 
were,  some  of  them,  a  prey  to  the  savageness  of 
the  Scythians,  and  others  of  them  permanently 
enslaved  under  the  painted  barbarism   of  the 
Medes  and  Persians* 
Direct!  hii      In  entering  upon  the  history  of  those  ages  of 
a^tration    pi-Q  Juctive  industry  and  commercial  intercourse, 
«M^«f       which  must  of  necessity  have  preceded  the  de- 
tiotBofthe  struction  and  havoc  attending  the  foundation  of 
Et^^*  empires,  I  might  regret  the  scantiness  of  my 
piani,  and  materials,  if  there  was  not  still  greater  reason 
How  these  to  lament  their  uncertainty.    The  ancient  glories 
cwded^     of  the  Assyrians,   Ethiopians,    and  Egyptians, 
immemorial  cultivators  of  the  earth,   and  in- 
ventors of  those  arts  which  naturally  flow  from 
the  leisure  and  security  of  agricultural  and  set- 
tled life,  were  not  indeed  abandoned,  either  to 
the  darkness  of  oblivion,  or  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tionary £tble.     Their  transactions  were  recorded 
on  monuments^  of  the  utmost  durability,  but 
recorded  in  a  kind  of  picture-writing,  whose 
characters,   except   in  gross   material  objects, 
being  essentially  ambiguous,   necessarily  deep- 
ened in  obscurity,   according  to  the  growing 
extent  of  their  signification ;  that  is,  to  the  va- 
riety or  spirituality  of  the  notions  which  they 
were  employed  to  express.     It  is  remarked  by 

49  Straboy  L  x?i.  p.  729.    Diodor.  ).  i.  c.  27.    Herodotus^  Pliny> 
and  Caisiodonis., 
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Herodotus,  that  the  Egyptians  wonderfully  ex- 
celled  in  the  strength  of  their  memories.  ^  A 
prodigious  compass  of  this  faculty  was  requisite 
to  grasp  the  wide  variety  of  their  hieroglyphics, 
already  perplexed  with  such  difficulties  in  the 
age  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  who  governed 
Egypt  as  intendant-general  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  Christ, 
that  the  interpretation  of  sacred  writing  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  important  professions 
in  the  kingdom."  It  was  exercised,  like  all 
other  employments  of  dignity,  by  the  privileged 
or  sacerdotal  families,  in  tiie  hands  of  whose 
d^enerate  descendants  it  always  continued  to 
remain,  and  was  often  very  grossly  abused ;  wit- 
ness the  impudent  lies  told  from  hieroglyphics, 
to  the  inquisitive  travellers  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus**,  remote  by  five  centuries  from 
each  other  ;  and  at  the  intermediate  point  of 
time  between  those  respectable  historians,  the 
shameless  fictions,  given  also  as  explanations  of 
hieroglyphics,  by  Manetho  and  Berosus,  when 
the  translation  of  the  books  of  Moses  into  Greek 
under  the  first  Ptolemies  piqued  the  national 
vanity  of  these  romancers,  the  one  an  Egyptian, 
the  other  a  Babylonian,  priest,  and  made  them 
enhance,  beyond  all  bounds,  the  antiquity  and 
celebrity  of  their  respective  nations.   I  shsdl  not 

»  Herodotus,  1.  iL  c  77.  Conf.  Diodoru8»  iii.  4.  The  hierogly- 
phics on  some  single  obelisks,  are  said  to  amount  to  400.  Diodonu 
speaks  with  wonder  of  the  «/i^a0'«o^  luntimi  ^rvmfiKntt^anp^  Oiodor.  ibid. 

^  Genesis,  xlL  8.  The  word  translated  '<  Magicians"  in  our  bibki, 
Blichaelis  renders  **  Ausleger  Egyptishen  bilderschriit*'    ^ 

*  IIoAXci  Xryon-ff  ftXurtfuntpw  nmp  oKifimn^pw,  Diodor.  i.  S9. 
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SECT*  therefore  venture  to  write,  what,  iu  the  nunier- 
J^l_/  oixs  authors  who  have  copied  each  other  on  tlic 
subject,  I  liave  found  it  disgustingly  tiresome 
to  read,  and  formally  repeat  those  incoherent 
and  insipid  fables  which  pass  for  ancient  Iiistory. 
There  would  be  more  shame  than  satisfaction, 
in  laboriously  arranging  such  flimsy  and  faithless 
materials  *,  since,  after  much  pains  in  selection 
and  decoration,  instead  of  the  exploits  of  kings 
and  conquerors,  of  men  and  gods,  all  equally 
the  creatures  of  fancy,  a  more  skilful  interpret- 
ation of  the  record  might  rightly  substitute  the 
annual  vicissitudes  of  the  Euphrates  or  the  Nile, 
the  periodic  motions  of  the  heavenly  luminaries^ 
the  operations  and  implements  of  useful  arts, 
Orion  or  a  plough-share.  ^ 


.  S3  Ao  agricultural  explanation  of  hieroglyphics  is  giv^n  by  Abb^ 
Pluche  in  hb  Histoire  du  Ciel:  (vol.  i.  p.  45.  et  scq.  edit.  1778,) 
an  author,  who  being  an  adrocate  for  religion,  is  most  acrimoniousljr 
iBsttlted  by  Voltstre,  as  an  adtersaryy  and  treated  too  angrily  1^ 
Warburton,  who  needed  not  to  have  feared  him  as  a  rivaL  War- 
burto^i's  great  merit  in  the  explanation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
hieroglyphies  Is  generally  and  justly  admired ;  yet  he  has  not  eir- 
hausted  the  sul^ect,  and  I  cannot  reconcile  all  «f  his  coadosiMla 
with  the  only  existing  authorities  concerning  it;  vis.  Herodotus, 
L  in.  c.  36.  Diodorus,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  Porphyr.  in  Vit.  Pythagor. 
Clemens  Alexadd.  V.  Strom;  p.  SS&,  and  a  fragment  of  ManeCho  in 
Eusebius's  Chronicle,  p.  6.  In  this  fragment,  Warburton  iatttad  of 
7pa^4/ta<ri  t§poyKwpueois  substitutes  ypamum  Upoypa^ois*  His  reason 
for  this  cori«ction  is,  that  UpoyXwpuca  being  always  used  by  the 
alicieots  to  denote  ebaraoters  of  things  in  oppo^itiotf  to  alplMl«4ie 
letters,  or  characters  of  words,  ought  not  to  be  joined  with  ypa^t^ugra, 
which  denotes  characters  of  words  only.  BecAus^  UpcyXv^tt  always 
denotes  chal'iicters  of  things,  Warburtoii  concluded  that  ypam»ma 
always  denoted  character's  of  >^ord^.  Hie  conclusion  is  itlc^cal, 
and  doritradictory  to  one  of  the  passages  on  which  our  wbole  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  rests,  ircpi  8«  tw  AtBunmtac^  ypuf^uetm^  7wy  irof 
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The  Bdbyloman  plain,  however,  which  (iomeft  sbct. 
£>rward  in  Scripture  as  the  first  great  scene  of  v  ^'    ., 
natioHal  enterpriBe,  continued  to  be  described  The  Baby- 
knag  after  the  introduction  of  alphabetic  writing,  pWnjts 
as  the  finest  portion  of  Assyria  and  of  all  Asia,  ^^^l^  ^ 
At  the  distance  of  a  few  years  from  the  pro-  successive 
jected  tower,  "  whose  top  might  reach  unto  ^**''- 
heaven**,"  we  find  in  profane  history  a  city 
whose  8»ra  remounts  2284  years  before  Christ } 
a  date  obtained  from  the  astronomical  tables 
4ient  by  Alexander  to  Aristotle'^,  and  important 
beyond  other  astronomical  asras,  because  sup- 
pcMted  by  various  notices  and  circumstances^  all 
bearing  on  the  same  point,  and  powerfully  co^ 
<^rating  to  confirm  it.^    That  Babylon  was 
immemorially  governed  by  Chaldeeans,  a  sacer- 
dotal cast  or  family  $  and  that  the  authority  of 
these  Chaldseans  was  founded  on  their  superior 
attainments,   particularly   their  proficiency   in 
astronomy,  is  said  to  have  been  attested  by  the 
concurring  remains  of  Assyrian  history.  ^    The 


Arynmmf  Up&fku^utm^  kaXifLmtt^,  Ste.   Diodonis,  Liii.  c.4.   Conf. 
Dbine  LeBAtion^  b.  iv.  t.  4« 

M  Genesis»xi.l9. 

9ft  Poq)hyr.  apud  Simptic.  in  Aristot.  de  C<b1o. 

^  Seneca  Nat.  Quest  !.?&  c.6.  Conf.  Anatolhts  apud  Fabric 
Bibliocb.  Gr»c  L  iii.  c»  la  p.  975. 

97  StrabOy  L  L  p.  25.  &  1.  xti.  p.  7«S.  The  religion  propagated 
bf  them  is  sdli  cahed  SaUasm,  and  its  professors  Sabians,  from  the 
Aliyf^*^<i^ord  BAiLt  the  host  of  heoten.  Of  the  doctrines  and 
eeremonies  of  this  religidni  the  astroBomer  Thabet  Ebn  Korrah^ 
himself  a  Sabian,  gave  an  account  in  the  Syrma  tongue.  Abul- 
pharag.  IStt.  Dynast,  p.  S8l.  The  Salnans  have  continued  to 
modem  times  the  greatest  astronomers  or  astrologers  in  the  Batty 
through  the  long  series  of  Saracene  and  Tartar  dynasties. 

F  4 
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Greeks  too,  fond  as  they  were  of  ascribing  their 
scientific  improvements  to  Egypt,  acknowledge 
themselves  indebted  to  the  Babylonians  for  the 
pole,  the  gnomon,  and  the  division  of  the  day 
into  twelve  hours  ^;  inventions  which,  with 
others  of  a  like  practical  nature,  could  not  fail 
to  be  diffused  over  remote  countries  by  a  city 
carrying  on  a  very  extensive  traffic,  and  whose 
wares  found  their  way  into  Greece  many  ages 
before  the  war  of  Troy.**  Of  the  ii^eniou9 
manufactures  also,  for  which  Babylon  continued 
to  be  renowned,  even  under  the  Persian  yoke^ 
many  must  have  remounted  to  a  very  high  anti- 
quity, since  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ,  the  elegant  dyes  brought  from 
Arabia  were  already  employed  in  that  city,  when 
♦<  the  goodly  Babylonish  garment**  overcame  the 
honesty  of  Achan,  and  occasioned  his  memor- 
able punishment  in  the  mournful  valley  of 
Achor.^  Yet,  according  to-  the  manner  in 
which  ancient  history  is  generally  understood, 
after  the  first  glimpses  of  the  tower  and  city 
above  mentioned,  not  only  these  important  mo- 
numents, but  the  whole  Babylonian  plain,  dis- 
appears from  our  sight  for  the  space  of  sixteen 
centuries,  after  which  lapse  of  time>  Babylon 
again  commands  our  attention  as  the  new  capi- 
tal of  Assyria,  upon  the  destruction  of  Nineveh^ 
a  place  described  in  scripture  nine  centuries, 
before  Christ,  in  terms  calculated  to  excite  our 

^  Herodot.  1.  i.  c  109.  »  Id.  1.  L  c  1. 

*•  Joshua,  cvii.  V.  21.    Conf.  2  Samuel,  c.  xiii.  v.  18.    Strabo^ 
1.  xvi.  p.  739.,  and  Bruce^s  Abysaioia,  vol.  u  p.  374. 
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Utmost  curiosity.  Three  hundred  years  after 
this  magnificent  description  of  Nineveh,  and  six 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  Baby- 
Ion  was  enriched,  peopled,  and  enlarged  by  Ne-' 
buchadnezzar,  even  beyond  the  measure  of 
Nineveh  itself,  that  stupendous  capital  in  which 
there  were  upwards  of  six  score  thousand  per- 
sons, incapable  of  discerning  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left.  •*  Is  it  yet  possible  to 
give  an  ^account  of  what  happened  in  Babylonia 
in  the  interval  of  the  sixteen  centuries  above 
mentioned,  between  its  projected  and  unfinished 
tower,  and  the  wonderful  aggrandisement  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  its  most  ancient  city,  whose 
aera,  according  to  the  notices  sent  by  Alexander 
to  Aristotle,  accords  with  the  year  2234  before 
Christ  ?  This  question  is  important,  for  it  can- 
not be  imagined  that  the  industry  "of  man, 
equally  stubborn  and  audacious®,  should  have 
neglected  for  sixteen  hundred  years,  a  territory 
well  known®,  and  fitted  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  smile  the  sweetest  of  plains,  or  frown 
the  most  frightfiil  of  deserts.  •*     To  answer 

*^  Jonah,  c  iii.  v.  J.  &  c  iv.  t.  1 1. 

**  Genesis,  xi.  4—6.    *'  Let  us  build  a  city  and  tower  whose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven."    The  Lord  said,  **  This  the  people  begin 
to  do,  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  firom  them  which  they 
bare  imagined  to  do."    Compare  Horace,  Ode  iiL  1.  i. 
Audaz  laped  genus 
Ignem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit — 
Again, 

Nil  mortalibos  arduum  est 
Coelum  ipsum  pedmus  sftiltitia,  ice. 
^  Herodot  1.  i.  c.  178,  1.  ili.  c.  93, 1,  ir.  c.39,  hvii.  c.  6J.    Coii£ 
Josejih.  Antic  Jud.  Li.  c.  1,  Sc  LxvL  c  6  &  7. 
^  Strabo,  LxLp.50Jr. 
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this  question  fully  and  clearlyi  will  require  a 
new  history  of  Assyria;  for  a  careful  meditation 
of  the  only  authorities  on  record,  have  forced 
me  on  conclusions  different  from  those  hitherto 
received,  1.  concerning  the  foundation  and  ex- 
tent of  the  empire  of  Ninus ;  2.  concerning 
the  asra  and  site  of  Nineveh,  its  first  capital ; 
and  3.  concerning  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  its  decline  and  downfall.  In  my  endeavour 
to  illustrate  thb  very  extensive  subject,  (for  the 
history  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  will  be  found 
essentially  connected  with  that  of  Assyria)  the 
surest  notices  of  antiquity  will  be  confirmed  by 
reasons  drawn  from  the  unalterable  di&positions 
of  nature.  I  therefore  request  the  reader's  at^ 
tention  to  the  following  short  account  of  the 
geography  of  Assyria,  which,  among  other  im- 
portant points,  wiU  evince  Alexander's  sagacity 
in  the  choice  of  his  capital. 
^^^.^j^^  In  its  complete  signification,  Assyria  compre- 
cauic  of  hended  two  vast  tracts  of  territory,  on  opposite 
its  geo-  sides  of  the  Euphrates ;  called,  in  Scripture, 
^P^y-  Aram  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Aram  on  this 
side  the  river.  *  To  the  former,  the  Greeks  pecu- 
liarly applied  the  name  of  Assyria ;  to  the  latter, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  that  of  Syria.  ^     Ex- 

^i  Nehemiah,  C.  I  v.  7.  9. 9.  Samuel^  yiii.  3.  Coiif.  HorodoU  uIm 
supra,  and  ArriaDy  1.  vii.  c.  7* 

M  The  names  are  Urns  used  by  Xcoophoiiy  Diodonis»  Aitian,  and 
the  whole  seiies  of  Greek  historians.  The  Syrians  and  AmytiBu; 
though  regarded  as  one  people,  from  tbcv  lyoeMent  kk  language, 
in  persons^  and  in  manners,  (Hervdot*  Lm  o.  6J.)  yet  inhabited 
dffibrabt  si4es  of  the  Euphihitet;  and  #s  we  shall  Mb  below,  wtte 
first  completely  reduced  uAder  one  ettipire,  by  Nd>achadiieszar,  ox 
centuries  before  Christ. 
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clusively  of  Aram  on  this  side  the  river,  Assyria  sect. 
contained  three  divisions ;  first  Mesopotamia,  an  J^- 
appellation  which,  taken  literally,  should  com- 
prehend the  space  of  seven  hundred  miles  be^ 
tween  the  whole  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  from  the  Armenian  mountains  in  which 
they  rise,  to  the  Persian  gulph  into  which^ 
during  the  age  of  Alexander,  they  still  conti- 
nued to  flow  by  separate  channels.  ^  But  the 
name,  Mesopotamia,  was  confined  to  the  north-* 
em  region,  where  the  rivers  diverge  an  hun- 
dred, and  in  some  parts  two  hundred  miles 
asunder,  until  in  their  course  towards  the  sea, 
they  contract  to  the  narit>wness  of  twenty  miles 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad,  the  great  modem  ca- 
pital. From  this  narrow  isthmus,  the  second 
division  of  Assyria  deriving  its  name  Babylonia 
firom  ancient  Babel,  extended  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  Persian  gulph,  never  exceeding 
fourscore  miles  in  its  breadth  between  the  rivers. 
The  third  division  of  Assyria  was  the  projecting 
distJ  ict  beyond  the  Tigris,  reaching  northward 
to  the  foot  of  the  Carduchian  hills,  and  watered 
by  the  greater  and  lesser  Zab,  the  Diala,  and  the 
Mendeli.  From  these  local  circumstances,  this 
eastern  district,  properly  named  Atur,  was  fre- 
quently called  Messen6  and  Adiaben^,  Greek 
translations  of  Assyrian  words,  denoting  a  coun- 
try lying  among  rivers  difficult    of  .passage.^ 

^  Nearchas  apud  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  40. 

«  6ai<toB  ill  Yoc.  Adiaben.  Gonf.  Stepbanum  de  UHilbti»  iti  Voc. 
Messene  and  Adiabene,  cum  ikotis  ad  locum.  Bdit.  Bl^kel.  In  d«- 
Mtntfitig  the'ngriB,  Ihrrellei^  ^e  sMck  tirfth  the  MtAge  wHdness 
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It  happened,  however,  that  the  same  term  Mes^ 
sene  denoted  also  the  narrowest  part  of  Baby- 
lonia, because  that  invaluable  strip  of  land,  the 
first  scene  of  enterprize,  and  first  seat  of  ci- 
vilization, compressed  and  defended  as  it  was, 
by  the  Euphrates- and  Tigris,  had  also  from  im- 
memorial  antiquity  been  intersected  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  Bagdad  by  innumerable  ca- 
nals, several  of  which  bore  the  appearance  of 
great  natural  rivers.  ®  In  their  wars  for  three 
centuries  with  the  Parthians,  the  Romans  usually 
marched  through  the  country  called  Atur  by 
the  natives,  by  themselves  Aturia,  and  which, 
from  the  similarity  *of  sound,  they  easily 
confounded  with  the  more  extensive  name  of 
Assyria.  ^  While  this  deception  made  the  Ro- 
mans dignify  the  least  important  division  of 
Assyria,  with  a  name  properly  applicable  to  the 
whole,  the  terms  Messene  and  Adiabeni  made 
the  Greeks  under  the  Roman  empire  confound 
the  same  northern  district  with  the  central  and 
more  celebrated  division,  called  properly  Baby- 
lonia ;  and  this  conflux  of  errors  from  different 
sources  gave  birth,  as  will  be  shewn  presently. 


wildness  of  the  surrounding  country.  Thevenot*R  Travels,  p.  ii.  c  15. 
The  whole  space  between  the  two  Zabs  is  a  desert;  and  the  roads 
impracticable,  till,  leaving  the  banks  of  the  river,  you  proceed  east- 
ward to  the  ndghbourhood  ofArbela:  Atur  was  therefore  callod 
Adiaben^  on  account  of  its  natural  obstructions ;  Babylonia,  on  ac- 
count of  its  artificial  canak.     • 

^  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  197.  Xenoph.  Anabas,  L  ii.  p.  S85.  Diodonit> 
1.  IL  c  36.    Conf.  Nahum,  c  ii*  v«  6—8. 

"^  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xlviiL  c  88.  He  considers  Aityria  and  Aturia 
as  the  same  words,  diflferently  pronounced.. 
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to  Strange  misrepresentation  of  ancient  history,  sect. 
Meanwhile  it  is  material  to  remark  that  the  As-  ^  ,-^^'    > 
Syrians  and  Syrians,  though  they  had  the  Eu- 
phrates   throughout    for    their    acknowledged  . 
boundary,  could  really  communicate  with  each 
other  towards  their  northern  frontier  only,  where 
this  great  river  approaches  the  Mediterranean, 
until  it  is  again  repelled  eastward  by  mount 
Amanus.      Southward  of  this  mountain,  Syria 
extended  four  hundred  miles  along  the  Medi- 
terranean coast :  the  mean  distance  of  an  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sea  marked,  and  indelibly 
marks  the  region  of  fertility :  all  the  va^t  inter- 
mediate space  between  this  limit  and  the  Eu- 
phrates is  occupied  by  inhospitable  and  for  the 
most  part  impenetrable  deserts.  ^ 

Before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  history  of  the  j^^^    , 
Assyrians  consistently  with  these  unalterable  notions  of 
distinctions  in  geography,  it  is  necessary  to  state  hbtor^" 
in  few  words  the  received  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject.    It  is  generally  said,  then,  that  the  empire 
of  the  Assyrians    began    before  the   days  of 
Abram  ;    that  it  extended  over  all  southern 
Asia  J  that  its  capital  was  Nineveh  in  Atur^, 

7*  Strabo,  L  xvi.  p.  749.  et  seq.  Comp.  Volney,  Voyage  en 
Syne.  These  deaerU  were  directly  crossed  but  once  by  an  army, 
that  of  Nebudiadnezzary  as  we  shdl  see  below. 

73  Xeno(^on,  in  his  fifUi  march .  from  the  river  Zabatus,  or 
Zab,  most  have  eiicain|>ed  on  the  ground  opposite  to  Mosul,' 
that  is,  on  the  supposed  site  pf  Nious;  yet,  he  who  is  so  carefiil 
to  mention  the  ruins  of  great  cities,  says  nothing  of  those  of 
Ninus  or  Nineveh.    They  passed  equally  unnoticed  by  Alexander, 
of  all  men  the  most  observant  and  most  curious,  who  crossed 
the  Tigris  ia  that  neighbourhood  in  his  way  to  Arbela.     The  • 
error  of  phidng  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  Atur,  on  the  - 
side  of  the  Tigris,  should  seem,  therefore,  to  have  b^n 
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the  eastern  district  beyond  the  Tigris ;  and  that 
this  capital,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Mosul, 
subsisted  with  the  empire  itself  thirteen  hundred 
years  from  the  triumphs  o£  Ninus  and  Semiramis 
to  the  voluptuous  reign  of  Sardanapahis,  who  was 
destroyed  by  his  provincial  governors,  Belesys 
the  Babylonian,  and  Arbaces  the  Mede,  seven 
hundred  and  forty-seven  years  before  the  Chris- 
The  two  tian  sera.'*  Not  to  mention  that  the  wonderful 
Nineyehs.  stability  of  the  dynasty  of  Ninus,  during  the 
space  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  is  incompatible 
with  the  varied  revolutions  in  soifthern  Asia 
during  all  succeeding  periods,  and  those  stubborn 
causes  above  explained,  from  wbich  such  per- 
petual changes  have  never  ceased  to  flow,  this 
early,  extensive,  and  durable  monarchy  is  so 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  divided  state  of  the 
ancient  world,  as  represented  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane  authors,  that  the  gr.eat  Newton  and  his  few 
followers  in  chronology,  are  solicitous  to  rqect 
the  whole  story  as  fictitious,  and  to  make  the  «ra 


to  prevail  at  9  later  fmod^  nor  was  k  tken  upkenal;  for  Pliinj, 
who  speaks  twice  of  the  site  of  Ninus,  on  both  occasions,  places  it 
between  the  Tigris  and  Suphratea.    Piin.  vL  IQ.  &  S6. 

74  **  The  antkvt  tmpte  of  die  AMyriau  wiiuh  had  goveMe^ 
Asia  lor  above  thirteen  hundred  j^ears  was  dinolved  on  the  denb^ 
Sardanapnlus,  74T7ean  belbre  Chiin.''  PrideauK  i^theOU^Mid^New 
TestaaMiil  ConnfegOKl,  k  i.  p.  K  and  tueh  it  the  general  finnpiigt 
of  historians  and  chionologavs^  foumled  on  enfrypt  or  fidrntoue  lirts 
of  die  ^eat  kings  ef  Am  from  Mnm  to  Aitaxenoes  MnMnon* 
These  lifts  were  eopiei  in  tiiat  leign  by  Clesias,  and  from  inn 
transcribed  by  C«s«(m^  Ensebius,  and  SynoeUus.  They^  cenuun  not 
a  single  BaBMagveeiilg  with  that  of  any  of  the  Ass^ian  kings  men* 
tiened  in  Scripture.  But]  biitorioal  aigumeiils,  moae  mftteigMfc 
than  diseerdaacy  of  names,  totally  dispn>?e  tlieii^ 
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of  Nineveh,  as  a  seat  of  empire,  to  begin  about  the  sec  t. 
sjune  time,  that  other  chronologers  have  thought  y  ^^'  , 
fit  to  end  it/^  According  to  this  less  extravar 
gant  ^stem,  the  first  great  Assyrian  conqueror 
was  Pull,  who  appeared  in  that  lofty  character 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  years  before 
Christ,  interposing  with  a  strong  arm  in  the 
affiurs  of  Syria,  and  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  confirming  the  murderous  Manakem  ia 
the  usurped  kingdom  of  IsraeL^*  But  even  this 
^stem  of  Newtcm  is  invalidated  by  tlie  best 
Greek  historians,  and  overthrown  by  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  which  describes  Nineveh, 
in  the  century  before  PuU,  with  the  same 
characteristic  majesty  in  which  that  capital  comes 
forward  twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ  in 
profime  authors,  as  a  diy  g£  wonderful  extent, 
and  more  wonderful  populousness,  and  the  seat 
of  a  mighty  moiurch,  whose  measures  of  govenii* 
ment  were  concerted  in  the  council  of  hk 
priiices  and  ministers.^  That  sudi  a  dominion 
attb»tted  twelve  hundred  years  before*  Christ  at 
Mosul,  and  uninterruptedly  continued  there  for 
many  following  centuries  is  disproved  by  tiie 
strongest  evidence.       Mosul  stands  within  a 

7»  Newton^s  Chronology  fblloiwed  by  the  antfaon  of  the  Ancient 
Umvenal  History,  yoI.  iv.  c.  viiL  p.  3ia  &  yoI.  ix.  p.  352. 

1*  9  KTogs,  c  XY. 

fi  Jonah,  iii.  ff.  lb  it.  11.  Conf.  Nahum,  e.  in.  y.  r6.  et  seq.  As 
to  the  cheraderifltic  drcmMtance  retpeeting  It^erefa,  its  extent  of 
three  days  JQumey,  it  will  be  riiewn  hereafter  that  the  circuit  of  its 
wdbwitf  480  stadia,  whidi  divided  by  5  ^es  leo  stadia,  about  n 
ariles,  precisely  the  computed  di^S  journey  among  the  Orientals  in 
aH  ages.  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  737.  and  Tavernier,  Lucas,  Bemier, 
Jackson,  &c. 
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hundred  miles  of  Zobah  or  Nisibis^  in  northern 
Mesopotamia,  whose  kings,  inconsiderable  po- 
tentates, fought  in  the  eleventh  century  before 
Christ  against  Saul  and  David,  kings  of  Israel ; 
and  were  often  defeated  by  these  illustrious 
Hebrews.  "  David  in  particular  vanquished  Ha- 
derezer  king  of  Zobah  with  great  slaughter, 
stripped  his  servants  of  their  golden  quivers,  afid 
not  satisfied  with  recovering  his  own  border  on 
the  Euphrates,  pursued  the  flying  enemy  home- 
ward,  and  sacked  the   cities  Betah  •  and   Be- 
rothai^,  places  of  little  strength  but  considerable 
commerce,  since  they  contained,  with  other  mer- 
chandize, vast  magazines  of  brass^,  a  circum- 
stance well  marking  the  country  contiguous  to 
Nisibis,  both  banks  of  the  Tigris  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood abounding  in  copper  mines®',  several  of 
which  are  wrought  to  the  present  day,  partly  fw 
exportation,  and  partly  for  supplying  the  manu- 
factories of   the  lately  populous    Diarbekir.®^ 
From  the  near  connection  of  Nisibis  in  locality 
with  Mosul,  it  is  impossible  that  the  former  of 

^  1  Samuel,  c  xiv.  v.  47.  with  MichaelU'  notes. 

79  1  Samuel,  c.  viiL  v.  5.  and  c.  xv.  v.  18,  *»  Id.  ibid. 

'»  Denoted  by  the  word  Medan,  which  gives  name  to  many  places 
in  Armenia  and  Cordistan.  See  Jackson's  Journey  from  India  in 
1797. 

••  Diarbeldr  was,  in  1756,  more  populous  than  any  dty  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  not  exciting  dther  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  It 
contained  400,000  inhabitants.  **  But,  in  1757,  swarms  of  locusu 
devoured  all  the  vegetation  oftbe  surrounding  country,  and  occa- 
sioned a  famine:  an  epidemic  sickness  followed,  which  carried  oflT 
J00,000  souls  in  the  dty  of  Diarbekir,  besides  those  who  perished 
in  the  neighbouring  villages."  Eton's  Survey  of  the  Turkish  5ra. 
pire,  c.  vii.  p.  268. 
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these  cities  should  have  long  maintained  wars  sect. 
with  the  kings  of  Israel  without  bringing  into  y  J^' 
notice  the  far  greater  power  of  Mo8ul»  if  that 
had  really  been  the  head  of  a  mighty  empire. 
The  great  Nineveh,  therefore,  could  not  occupy 
the  site  usually  assigned  to  it^j   its  splendid 
court  and  powerful  garrison  must  have  belonged 
to  a  kingdom  naturally  secluded  by  the  desert 
above  mentioned  from  the  countries  contiguous 
to  the  Mediterranean  sea:  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  interfered  with  those  countries  in  war  or 
government,  until  Pull,  King  of  Assyria,  quitting 
the  pacific  system  which  had  governed  most  of 
his  predecessors,  conquered  Nisibis  or  Zobah, 
Haran,  Eden,  with  all  the  neighbouring  strong- 
holds in  Armenia  or  Northern   Mesopotamia, 
and  thereby  brought  his  victorious  arms  on  the 
immediate  frontiers  of  Syria.  ^    Of  this  greater 
Nineveh,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ninus,  much  is 
said  in  history.     It  adorned  the  invaluable  isth- 
mus of  Babylonia  above  described,  and  its  posi- 
tion has  been  variously  marked  by  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  because  it  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  great  canal  between  them.  ^     It  was 
distant  above  four  hundred  miles  from  the  fertile 
district  of  Nisibis,  and  secluded  from  it  by  the 
smaller,  as  from  Syria  by  the  greater,  desert.   It 
was  built  by  Ninus,  the  first  great  Assyrian 

^  The  error  had  begui  before  the  time  of  Straba    Vid.  Stmb. 

L  ZTL  ab  hiitia 
*«  S  Kings,  c.  xviil  &  xix.  Conf  Isaiah,  c  xxxvL 
^  Con£  Herodot  L  I  c  95.  and  Diodor.  L  ii.  s.  25.    Bochart, 

Phaleg.  L  iv.  c.  ^a  states  contradictions  which  he  cannot  reconcile, 

yoL.  /.  o 
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conqueror,  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  thirty 
before  Christ.  On  the  west  its  territories  were 
bounded  by  an  impenetrable  ocean  of  sand; 
but  to  the  east  *  it  subdued,  and  governed  for 
the  space  of  five  centuries  many  great  countries 
of  Upper  Asia.^     The   confounding  of   this 

^  Aman  India  c.  1.   He   extends  the  Assyrian  conquests  to 
India 

^  'H  atw  Afrta,  Herodot  I.  i.  c.  95.  that  is,  the  countries  east  of  the 
Euphrates;  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  also,  Antiq.  Romany  l.i^ 
c.  4.  thus  limits  the  Assyrian  empire  in  point  of  space*  As  to  time, 
Herodotus  say»  the  Assyrians  governed  Upper  Asia  520  years  before 
the  revolt  of  the  Medes.  This  revolt,  as  will  appear  fully  here- 
after, happened  710  years  before  Christ;  add  520,  and  the  fornid* 
ation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  will  remount  to  the  year  1330  before 
Christ.  This  date  coincides  with  that  given  by  Appian  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Proem,  c.  ix.  Appian  says  **  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and 
Persians  governed  Asia  nine  hundred  years.''  The  last  Darius  was 
slain  350  years  before  Christ :  add  this  to  900,  and  we  shall  agun 
have  1250  before  Christ  for  the  sera  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Hero- 
dotus' notices,  with  respect  both  to  the  extent  and  the  duration  of 
that  empire,  are  thus  confirmed  by  two  historians  inferior  to  none 
in  point  of  credit.  Independently  of  this  confirmation,  his  authority 
nay  safely  be  reh'ed  on  in  matters  so  important  to  him  as  the  date 
and  dominions  of  an  empire  of  which  he  wrote  the'  history.  Vid. 
Herodot.  l.i.  c.  106.  &  184.  Herodotus's  Assyrian  History  is  alluded 
to  by  Aristotle  in  his  History  of  Animab,  1.  viii.  c.  18.  In  speaking 
of  birds  with  crooked  bills, "  which  never  drink,"  the  philosopher  ob- 
serves, that  this  peculiarity  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  who  describes 
the  augurial  eagle  as  drinking,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  takli^  of 
Nineveh.  In  M.  Camus's  edition  of  the  "  History  of  Am'mals" 
now  before  me,  he  adopts  the  erroneous  reading  of  ^  Hesiod  in- 
stead of  Herodotus."  Was  Hesiod  an  historian?  Or,  a  question 
ttill  more  decisive,  could  Hesiod  relate  an  event  long  posterior  to 
his  own  age  ?  I  add  one  remark  &rther,  because  it  appears  to  me 
of  importance,  Herodotus'  chronology  is  not  only  consistent  with 
Scripture,  but  tends  to  increase  our  reverence  for  the  prophecy 
there  concerning  the  Assyrians  1452  years  before  Christ.  See 
Numbers,  c.  xxiv.  v.  22.  In.  this  passage,  the  captivity  announced 
under  the  Assyrians  would  be  less  marvellous  if  their  dominion  (as 
commonly  said)  had  already  subsisted  many  centuries  over  all  A^ 
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capital,  built  by  Ninus,  with  a  city  of  humbler  for-  SECT: 
tune  but  much  higher  antiquity,  has  strangely  per-  t  J[' 
plexed  the  history  of  what  is  called  the  first  great 
monarchy,  or  rather  the  first  great  empire  that 
permaoently  established  the  dominion  of  nations 
over  nations.     The  two  Ninevehs,  however,  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  very  clear  cha- 
racteristics.    The  first  was  built  by  Ashur  ifpon 
his  removal  from  the  plain  of  Siiinar,  and  is 
described  as  less  considerable  than  other  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood.  ^    It  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tign»  three  hundred  mUes  above 
Babylon,  nqar  to  the  Carduchian  hills  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  desert  of  Sinjar  on  the  other,  at 
a  place  where  the  river  is  most  conveniently 
crossed.    Its  locality  is  marked  by  Mosul,  the 
bridge  or  passage,  the  name  of  a  city  since  built 
on  the  opposite  or  western  bank:   and  is  still 
further  confirmed  by  great  mounds  of  earth  in- 
dicating^   according  to   travellers  of  good  au- 
thority ®,    the  remains    of   ancient  buildings. 
From  the  convenieacy  of  passing  the  Tigris  in 
its  neighbourhood,  this  Nineveh  became  early  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic ;  and,  as  a  commer- 
cial city,  it  remained  to  the  reign  of  Claudius 
the  Roman  emperor.*^    But   Nineveh,  raised 


Had  that  been  the  case,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  powerful  nation 
would  be  eager  to  punish  its  rebellious  vassals. 

»  C^enesis,  c  x.  v.  1 1,  &  IS.  in  Michaelis'  Translation. 

^  Delia  Valle,  Niebuhr,  &c 

s»  Tacitus,  AnnaL  1.  xii.  c,  13.  A.D.  50.  His  expression,  vetus- 
tissima  sedes  Assyriae  are  words  highly  appKcable,  but  not  in  the 
&ense  which  he  intends  them. 
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and  fortified  by  Ninus  in  the  great  Babylonian 
plain,  was  destined  to  a  far  shorter  though  in- 
comparably more  brilliant  existence  ;  since  it 
was  founded  seven  hundred  years  later,  and  was 
totally  demplished*^  six  centuries  before  Christ 
When  the  Assyrians,  under  Ninus,  became  ex- 
tensive conquerors,  they  built,  according  to 
Asiatic  maxims,  this  their  great  strong-hold  and 
capital  in  the  district  alone  calculated  for  such 
prodigies  of  architecture  and  populousness  ",  as 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  after  them  Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad  ;  successive  seats  of  em- 
pire, so  nearly  contiguous,  that  they  arose,  not 
figuratively  on  the  ruins,  btit  literally  from  the 
materials  of  each  other. 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  transactions  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  of  the  principal  nations  con- 
nected with  them  either  in  war  or  in  commerce : 
and  for  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity,  shall  refer 
to  the  building  of  Nineveh  as  a  precise  and  im- 
portant aera.  Many  centuries  before  that  event, 
the  virgin  soil  of  Asia,  new  and  warm  from  the 
liands  of  nature,  is  represented  as  teeming  with 


»*  StrabOy  1.  ivi.  p.  737.  with  whom  Diodonis  agrees,  sayt  that 
after  the  defeat  of  Sardanapalus  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  the  great  Ninereh  **  immediately  disappeared/'  which  dis- 
appearance is  confirmed  by  the  impressive  language  of  the  prophets 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah,  denouncing  the  utter  desolation  and  com- 
plete destruction  of  Nineveh.  See  Nahum,  iiL  19.  &  Zephaniab, 
ii.  13.  &  14.  But  the  lesser  Nineveh,  or  Mosul,  continued  to 
exist  thousands  of  years  afterwards, 

**  At  Arbil,  in  the  finest  district  of  Atur,  grain  gives  an  increase 
only  of  fifteen,  whereas  at  Bagdad,  the  increase  is  twenty  timet  ar 
jNiebuhr^  vol  iL  p.  S79. 
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men  and  animals.  ^  The  vast  central  plains  in- 
viting to  agriculture  and  a  settled  Hfe»  abounded 
with  well-cultivated  fields,  and  with  populous  and 
peaceful  cities  guarded  by  the  sanctity  of  temples 
rather  than  the  strength  of  walls.  Both  produc- 
tive and  commercial  industry  had  attained  a 
high  degree  of  improvement }  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  traffic  by  great  caravans  conducted 
by  officers  of  their  own  choice,  produced  that 
experience  in  travelling  and  that  accurate  know- 
ledge of  remote  countries,  which  had  a  tend- 
ency to  facilitate  the  march  and  subsistence  of 
ahnies.  In  this  state  of  things,  well-concerted 
schemes  of  ambition  were  formed ;  and.  the  most 
aspiring  and  wiliest  usurpers-  found  instruments 
excellently  fitted  to  their  ends,  in  the  fierce 
Nomadic  tribes  amidst  the  sands  of  Arabia  on 
one  side,  and  the  deserts  of  Scythiaon  the  other, 
who,  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  or  populous 
to  conquer  for  themselves,  and  only  solicitous 
for  slaves  and  plunder**,  were  easily  tempted  to 
fight  for  more  politic  allies  aiming  at  permanent 
as  well  as  extensive  conquest.*  At  the  head  of 
his  native  subjects,  reinforced  by  many  Arab 
tribes  •*  under  a  chief  named  in  Greek  Ariaeus, 
the  Assyrian  Ninus  thus  overran  great  part  of 
Asia,  and  adopted  measures  for  holding  in  sub- 

•3  Diodor.  I  ii.  c.  5.  Conf.  Genesis^  c.  xxvL  v.  12. 

9*  Ampois  Kot  Ao^vpoct.  Diodor.  1.  ii.  c.  5,  Conf.  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  17. 

»  Jastin,  Li.  c  1 .  well  marks  the  distinction.  The  Nomadesy 
coutenti  victoriay  imperio  abstinebant.  Ninus  the  Assyrian,  on  thp 
other  handy  magnitudinem  qusesits  dominationis  continua  posses* 
sione  firmayit. 

9*  Diodorusy  L  iL  c  l.    Compare  what  is  said  above^.^.  33*. 

a3 
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SECT,  jection  many  cities  and  provinces  east  of  the 
^'*  Euphrates^,  flourishing  in  arts  and  industry, 
and  long  connected  in  commercial  intercourse 
with  each  other.^  Successful  in  all  his  under- 
takings,  the  conqueror  built  a  city  named 
from  himself^,  in  the  valuable  isthmus  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  **^,  and  which  at- 
tained its  utmost  magnitude  in  the  age  of  its 
founder.'^'  This  report  is  not  incredible ;  for 
Ninus  was  accompanied  to  the  chosen  site  of  his 
new  capital,  by  a  great  oriental  army  with  many 
women  and  many  servants,  like  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who  afterwards  enlarged  Babylon  tO'  un- 
rivalled greatness,  and  like  the  Tartar  prince 
who  in  the  thh-teenth  century  erected  a  new 
city  contiguous  to  Pekin,  greatly  exceeding 
London  on  its  present  extended  scale. '•*  The 
neighbouring  strong-holds  of  Assyria'^,  not  ex- 
cepting  ancient  Babylon,  were  drained  to  supply 
Nineveh ;  habitations  were  granted  to  all 
foreigners  in  the  service,  who  wished  to  repose 
from  their  military  labours ;  in  a  word,  none 
were  excluded  from  the  immunities  of  a  place 
destined  at  two  remote  periods,  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  the  two  longest  dynasties  that  ever 


^  Uerodot.  1.  i.  c.  95.  9«  Diodoru»,  ibid. 

»  Diodorus,  1.  ii.  c  1 1.    Strabo,  1.  xvL  p.  737. 

»«>  Diodorusy  L  ii.  c.  3.    Conf.  Herodot.  i.  95. 

'^*  Eirrurc  troAjy.  Ibid*  The  words  cannot  apply  to  the  enJarge- 
ment  of  an  old  city. 

*^  Staunton's  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  ii.p.  146. 4to.  edit  Ispahan 
and  other  great  capitals  in  Persia,  had  a  similar  origin.  Chardin, 
Otter,  &c. 

*®9  Kara  8c  fioMv^uvtuv  i^w  aXXsn  woKhs  a^io\oyoi,  DioJor.  I.  ii.  c  1. 
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reigned  in  the  East,  I#  mean  the  kings  of  the   sect. 
House  ^^  of  Ninus,  and  the  Abassides,  Caliphs  y  7^' 
of  Bagdad* 

The  district,  to  which  those  capitals  apper-  Greatncw 
tained,  owed  its  pre-eminence  to  the  two  rivers  ^u  an^*' 
by  which  it  is  watered  and  enriched,  not  prin-  «dvant^gcs 
cipally  by  spontaneous  inundation,  like  that  of  roanding  ~ 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  but  by  the  more  stubborn  '^^'y- 
means  of  hydraulic  engines,  and  unceasing  ma- 
nual labour.  ***    Both  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
tal^e  their  rise  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  the 
Euphrates  being  formed  by  two  main  streams, 
of  which  the  one  holds  its  tortuous  course  from 


***  The  ezpreafkm  sounds  modern,  but  u  as  ancient  as  Herodotus^ 
LL  C.107. 

■<^  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  193.  Irrigation  was  commonly  performed 
by  raudl  canals,  diverted  from  the  parent  stream  by  dams,  and  dis* 
tributed  among  the  fields  at  the  season  when  the  water  rose.  These 
dams  cut  the  bed  of  the  river^  when  small;  but  in  great  rivers,  par- 
tial embankments  were  made,  which,  ^without  stopping  the  general 
current,  sent  part  of  it  into  the  canal,  which  was  afterwards  divided, 
in  the  saipe  way,  into  mpre  minute  rills.  Xenoph.  Anabas.  1.  ii, 
p.  885.  In  countries  less  favoured  than  Babylonia,  still  more  arti- 
ficial means  were  employed.  The  principal  of  these  was  a  sort  of 
conduit,  now  called  Kaunaut  by  the  Persians;  and  by  the  Afghans, 
Canitdz.  Mr.  Eljphmsbone  has  described  it  very  particularly  in  his 
account  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul.  In  the  Kaunaut,  the  water  is 
obtained  by  sinking  wells,  and  the  spot  from  whence  it  issues  must 
always  be  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  extending  to  a  hill.  When  the  spot 
is  fixed  on,  a  very  shallow  well  is  sunk,  and  another  of  greater  depth 
is  made  at  some  distance  up  the  slope.  A  succession  of  wells  is 
thus  made,  increasing  in  depth  as  the  ground  ascends;  but  so 
managed  that  a  subterranean  passage,  connecting  them,  has  a  de- 
clivity towards  the  plain.  This  passage,  or  gallery,  is  generally  no 
larger  than  to  allow  the  maker  to  work ;  but  Mr.  Elphinstone  had 
heard  of  a  Cauraiz  in  Persian  Khorassan,  through  which  a  horseman 
could  ride>  with  his  lance  over  his  shoulder.  Account  of  Caubul, 
p.  304. 

G   4> 
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the  lofty  northern  declivity  pointing  to  the 
Euxine,  and  the  other  flows  directly  from  mount 
Abas,  the  central  and  highest  region  in  Arme^ 
nia.  The  Tigris,  on  the  contrary,  collects  its 
numerous  rills  from  those  southern  descents, 
whose  smaller  elevation  and  wanner  aspect  oc- 
casion a  speedier  melting  of  the  snows,  and 
render  the  periodical  swellings  of  that  river 
many  weeks  earlier  than  those  of  the  Euphrates.*** 
Of  the  two  flowing  boundaries  inclosing  Baby- 
lonia, the  Tigris  is  the  more  rapid,  has  the  loftier 
banks  as  well  as  the  deeper  bed,  and,  in  winter, 
rolls  down  the  greater  body  of  water.  Its  pre- 
eminence is  s;till  more  visible  after  the  first  thaws 
of  spring  *^  ;  but,  as  the  season  advances,  and 
the  snow  begins  to  melt  in  those  northern  and 
higher  regions  which  feed  the  Euphrates,  this 
latter  'streaia  acquires  a  decided  superiority.  ^^ 
It  overflows  its  level  banks ;  and  its  dominion 
over  the  adjacent  country  is  confirmed  by  a 
circumstance,  which,  though  little  noticed  by 
ancient  historians,  greatly  contributed  to  that 
singular  fertility,  which,  if  any  natural  advan- 
tages could  resist  Tartar  desolation,  Persian 
anarchy,  and  Turkish  tyranny,  would  in  all  ages 
have  entitled  Babylonia  to  boast  the  greatest 

'**  The  Tigris  swells  in  March  and  April :  the  Euphrates  in  June 
and  July.  Conf.  Arrian,  Exped.  Alexand.  1.  vii.  c.  7.  and  Foster'a 
Creographical  Dissert,  on  Xenophon's  Expedition. 

**^  The  swelling  of  the  Hgris  is  then  sixteen  feet  in  height.  £jle» 
Irwin's  Travels. 

'^  Straboy  c.  xvi.  p.  74?.  The  Euphrates  forces  a  passage  through 
Taonis  twelve  miles  in  length,  at  a  place  called  Elegia.  The  won- 
der-loving Pfiny  is  on  his  own  ground  when  he  describes  the  battte 
between  the  mountain  and  the  river.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  v.  c  24. 
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cities  in  the  world.  For  more  than  forty  miles  SECT, 
above  the  site  of  Bagdad,  and  throughout  the  ^' 
whole  territory  southward  to  the  sea,  the  plain 
between  the  two  rivers  slopes  with  so  gradual  a 
declivity,  first  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris, 
and  afterwards  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates, 
that  it  presents  in  the  utmost  perfection  two  vast 
hanging  gardens;  with  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage in  that  adust  climate  of  being  easily  watered 
by  canals  drawn  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
stream.  The  whole  of  Babylonia  was  immemo- 
rially  intersected  by  these  artificial  channels  ^^, 
varying  in  magnitude  .from  rivers  fit  to  sustain 
heavy  vessels  down  to  such  minute  streamlets  as 
the  Greeks  drew  along  their  fields  for  the  culture 
of  millet. "®  Not  only  in  the  intermediate  penin- 
sula, but  in  the  bordering  territory  beyond  both 
rivers,  the  industry  of  man  had  reclaimed  vast 
tracts  of  contiguous  desert.  ^"  Ten  leagues  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  there  are  still  marks  of  the 
great  ancient  canal,  which  had  flowed  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  same  direction  with  the  parent 
river,  again  to  rejoin  it  near  its  wide  mouth.  ^^ 

*<«  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  502.    Conf.  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.l95. 

"«  Or  rather  pannick,  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind.  Xenoph.  Anabas. 
L  ii.  p.  9S3.  How  wonderfully  does  Xenof^on's  description  agree 
with  that  in  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophecy  against  Nineveh  !  **  The  watery 
made  him  great,  the  deep  set  him  on  high,  with  her  rivers  running 
round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the 
trees  of  the  field.**  Esduel,  xzxi.  4.  Words  characteristic  of  the 
site  of  Nineveh  in  the  Babylonian  plain.  But  of  thu  more  hereafter. 

"■  Travellers  from  Aleppo  to  Bassora  have  long  remariced  ruins 
of  cities,  owing  their  existence  to  this  artificial  fertility.  Delia 
Valle,  Ockley,  Ives,  Sec 

**^  Niebubr.  t.  ii.  p.  S85.  Other  travellers  make  the  canal  b^n 
at  Anbar,  half-way  between  Hit  and  Babylon,  while  Bdrisi,  p.  197., 
carries  it  to  Thapsacus,  200  miles  above  Hit,  and  900  above  Babylon. 
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This  advantage  on  the  western  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, was  balanced  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
by  Susis,  or  Susiana,  a  rich  aUuvial  district  like 
the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  nearly  of  the  same  mag- 
nitnde.     The   capital,    Susa,   derived  its  name 
from  the  variety  of  beautiful  lilies  "*  conspicuous 
among  the  alluring  ornaments  of  its  river,  the 
flowery  Eulaeus.     The  antiquity  of  the  city  is 
lost  amidst  the  clouds  of  fable  ;  and,  as  it  stood 
within  an  hundred  miles  of  the  Persian  gulph, 
and  nearly  at  the  equal  distance  of  two  hundred 
from  Babylon  arid  Ecbatana,  its  central  situation 
helped  to  perpetuate  its  prosperity  through  a 
long  succession  of  dynasties  and  empires.     Ac- 
cording to  the  Grecian  mode  of  estimating  fer- 
tility, the  returns  in  Susiana  amounted  to  an 
hundred  and  often  two  hundred  fold.  "*    Grains 
of  the  finest  sorts ;  dates,  cotton,  linen  were 
enumerated  among  its  products;   and  history 
despaired  to  reveal  the  immemorial  establish- 
ment of  those  valuable  manufactures  in  cloth  of 
gold  and  damasked  steel,  for  which  it  has  con* 
tinned  famous  to  the  latest  and  worst  of  times> 
when  alternately  a  prey  to  Persians  from  Shiraz, 
and  Turks  from  Bassora.  "*     Tyranny  wiU   at 
last,  however,  do  its  work  j  and,  according  to 
our  latest  travellers  in  Susiana,  the  eye  becomesT 
fatigued  with  a  continued  chain  of  deserted  vil* 
lages.     In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  we 
shall  be  brought  back  to  Susis,  and  called  to 

"3  Stephamis  de  Urb.  ia  Voc  Susa,  and  Athenaeus  Deipn.  L  xii. 
p.  515.  In  modera  Persian,  ''  Sus"  means  **  beautiful,  agreeable;" 
an  easy  transition.  "^  Strabo,  L  xv.  p.  7J1. 

"A  Edrisi,  p.i22.  et  seq.  and  Otter,  toL  iL  p.  50«  et  seq. 
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describe  its  rivers  and  geography,  when  it  be- 
came the  scene  of  military  operations  between 
the  dexterity  of  Eumenes  and  the  energy  of 
Antigonus ;  two  of  the  ablest  among  Alexan- 
der's captains.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  re- 
mark, that  this  flat  alluvial  district  formed  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  rich  Babylonian  plain,  through 
which,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  there 
was  the  utmost  facility  of  communication  by 
land  and  water. 

The  proper  Babylonia  bore  away  the  palm  of 
fertility  from  Egypt  and  even  from  Susis.  "•  In 
the  language  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  it  re- 
stored with  an  increase  of  an  hundred  and  three 
hundred  "^  fold,  all  the  finest  kinds  of  grain  with 
which  it  was  sown,  or,  perhaps,  planted.  The 
leaves  of  wheat  and  barley  were  four  fingers 
broad ;  and  Herodotus  is  unwilling  to  describe 
the  stidks  of  millet  and  sesame,  lest  he  should 
incur  the  reproach  of  exaggeration.  The  whole 
country  was  adorned  with  palm  trees,  which  pre- 
sented the  triple  ofierings  of  bread,  honey,  and 
wine"®;  fruits  were  in  the  same  season  suc- 
ceeded by  new  flowers ;  and  the  soft  warm  soil, 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  required  only 
a  sprinkling  of  water  to  be  converted,  in  a  few 
weeks,  from  an  arid  waste  into  a  green  paradise. 

>»•  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  193.  et  Strabo,  c.  xvi.  p.  742.  Conf.  Arittot. 
Polidc.  ii.  4. 

»*7  A  crop  of  com  in  Egypt  still  yields  on  an  average  from  twenty, 
fire  to  thirty  measures  for  one;  in  extraordinary  years  the  land  gives 
a  produce  of  fifty  for  one;  instances  have  occurred  where  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  times  the  seed  sown  has  been  reaped.  Wilson's  Ex- 
pedition to  Egypt,  p.  225. 

*^  Strabo  mentions  an  Oriental  poem  celebrating  360  uses  of  the 
palm,  L  XV.  p.  7  42. 
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In  materials  for  building,  Babylonia  sur- 
all  other  countries.  "•  It  every  where 
afforded  a  viscous  clay,  fit  to  be  formed  into  the 
hardest  bricks,  either  when  they  were  baked  in 
the  furnace,  or  simply  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  the 
naphtha  or  bitumen,  the  firmest  of  all  cements, 
was  found,  at  convenient  intervals,  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Susis  to  Hit,  a  town  on  the 
Euphrates,  eight  days'  journey  above  Babylon.  ^* 
For  the  timber  usually  employed  in  carpentry, 
the  Babylonians  often  substituted  their  native 
cjrpress,  without  neglecting  the  reeds  and  08161*$ 
growing  profusely  on  the  marshy  banks  of  their 
rivers.  But  the  currents  of  these  rivers  would 
bring  them  seasonable  supplies  of  the  most  ser- 
viceable forest-trees  from  the  thick  woods  in 
Armenia. 

With  men  and  materials  at  command,  Ninus 
raised  a  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  four 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  forty-eight  miles 
in  compass.  ^^^  It  was  built  after  tlie  fashion  of 
the  greatest  Asiatic  cities  to  the  present  day, 
with  spacious  gardens,  large  reservoirs  of  water, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  with  several  wide  pastures 
for  cattle.  ^^  But  of  the  magnitude  of  Assyrian 
cities,  and  of  the  means  by  which  their  numerous 
inhabitants  were  subsisted,  at  once  comfortably 
and  cheaply,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after, when  I  come  to  treat  of  Babylon,  which 

"'  Herodot  L  i«  c.  179.  and  Xenoph.  Anabas.  ^  it  p.  888. 
»*»  Strabo,  I.  xvj.  p.  145.    Conf.  Herodot  iWd. 
*«>  DiodoniSy  1.  ii.  c  5.    Above  twice  the  circuit  of  Palimbothia, 
the  capital  of  the  Brasiiy  in  India.  Arrian,  Indie  Hift  ex. 
»«■  Jonah. 
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though  of  the  same  circuit  with  Nineveh,  about  8  EC  T. 
forty-eight  British  miles  ^^,  was  by  much  the  v— v^ 
larger  ci^ ;  since  Babylon  was  a  regular  square 
of  twelve  miles,  whereas  Nineveh  was  an  oblong, 
measuring  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  only  nine 
miles  in  breadth.  ^^    It  is  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  remarlc,  that  the  quadrangular 
form  of  these  successive  capitals  of  Asia,  their 
precise    agreement   in   circuit,    their  'straight 
streets,  and  regular  symmetry,  plainly  indicate 
their  common  origin  in  the  encampments  of  vast 
armies,  which,  as  we  learn  from  respectable  au- 
thority, not  only  formed  their  models  in  point  of 
architectural  arrangement,  but  supplied  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  their  pc^ulousness.  ^* 

In  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  Ninus  was  hu  ^een 
succeeded,  or  supplanted,  by  his  queen  Semi-  ^°"™""- 
ramis,  .a  woman  whose  boldness  of  spirit  had 
already  entitled  her  to  share  the  diadem.  This 
martial  princess  endeavoured  to  extend  her  em- 
pire by  the  conquest  of  India,  an  enterprize  un- 
fortunate, according  to^ Greek  historians*^,  but 
wrhich,  were  Indian  testimony  admissible*^, 
should  seem  to  have  been  crowned  with  signal 
success.      The  whole  story  of  Semiramis  is  in- 

"s  According  to  Major  Rennell,  10  stadia  are  nearly  equal  to  a 
Britbh  mile.    Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  5 1 . 

»H  Conf.  Diodonis,  1.  ii.  c  5.  and  Herodotus  1.  i.  c.  178.  Conf. 
Scrabo,  L  ivL  p.  743.  *•»  Diodor.  ibid. 

<«<  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  687.  speaks  as  if  she  had  died  before  carrying 
her  designs  against  India  into  execution.  Arrian  says  that  she  died 
before  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  effected.    Arrian,  Indica. 

**7  l*he  poetry  of  tlie  Indians,  for  they  have  no  history,  is  said  to 
speofy  on  a  variety  of  occasions  the  attention  of  tbeir  ancient  princes 
to  pay  a  stipulated  tribute  to  the  great  kings  of  Assyria.  See  Vin- 
cent's Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  ISea,  p.  60. 
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deed  blended  with  jfable ;    yet  the  consenting 
voice  of  antiquity  long  celebrated  her  renown, 
confirmed,  it  was  said,  and  perpetuated  by  ever- 
lasting  monuments,  extending  at  wide  intervals 
over  the  finest  regions  of  the  East ;  vast  mounds, 
lofty  obelisks,  stupendous  mausoleums  and  pa- 
laces ;  more  useful  roads,  canals,  bridges,  and 
emporiums. 
And  son         Ninyas,    the   son  of  Ninus   and   Semiramis, 
^^^y^'      strangely  degenerated  from  both  his  parents  in 
point  of  martial  ^irit     His  empire,  however, 
was  held  together  by  contrivances  that  indicate 
more  refinement  than  is,    at  any  future  time, 
discemibla  in  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East. 
While  the  sovereign  resided  in  liis  vast  palace 
amidst  beautiful  gardens,  or  rather  parks,  which 
the  Babylonians  called  paradises  *^,  great  bodies 
of  soldiers  encamped  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts.    They  were  variously  anned  after  the 
fashion  of  the  respective  provinces  from  which 
they  came,  all  tributaries  to  Nineveh  ;  and  they 
were  commanded  by  generals  in  whom  Ninyas 
or  his  ministers,  who  had  bound  them  by  good 
offices,    could   implicitly  confide.      When  the 
soldiers,  thus  appointed  and  officered,  had  per- 
formed their  annual  seiTice  of  guarding  the 
court  and  capital,  they  were  relieved  by  new 
levies  belonging  to  the  same  provinces,  which 
levies,  at  the  year's  end,  again  made  way  for  a 
third  draught  of  military  successors.     By  means 
of  this  rotation,  the  controuling  army,  though 

»^  The  great  cty  Sitace ;  vast,  populous,  with  its  beautiful  pa- 
radises, must  have  stood  near  the  idte  of  Nioeveb.  JCeuoph.  Anabas, 
.Kii.p.285. 
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uniformly  the  same  in  its  mass,  as  an  instrument  sect. 
o€  authority,  was  changed  too  often  in  its  parts,  ^  ^ 
to  become  an  engine  of  rebellion;  and  the 
security,  resulting  from  so  judicious  an  arrange- 
ment, is  said  to  have  been  increased  and  con- 
firmed by  the  minute  partition  of  provincial 
power  among  satraps,  generals,  intendants,  and 
judges.  ^ 

The  policy  of  Ninyas  was  adopted  and  main- 
tained for  the  space  of  four  centuries  by  a  line 
of  seventeen  princes  ***,  whose  mild  and  pacific 
reigns,  leaving  no  traces  of  blood  behind  them, 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  history.     At  the  end  Transac- 
of  that  period.  Pull,  King  of  Nineveh,  and  the  Si^A^sy. 
eighteenth  successor    of  Ninyas,  assumed  the  ^^^^ 
command  of  his  own  armies,  and  crossmg  the  of  Sena- 

cheril)* 
««9  Diodoru8»  L  ii.  c.  21.  .    .  7li^. 

■3«  This  passage  of  history  is,  indeed,  liable  to  objection.  How 
caa  it1>e  otherwise,  when  ancient  testimonies  are  irreconcileable  ? 
My  narratif  e,  however,  is  founded  on  notices  in  Herodotus,  who, 
himself,  wrote  an  Assyrian  history ;  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus; 
and  in  Appian  of  Alexandria;  writers  of  the  highest  credit.  These 
authorities  ascertain  the  aera  of  Ninas  and  of  the  building  of  Nineveh, 
the  progress  and  direction  of  his  conquests,  the  countries  over  which 
they  extended,  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  de- 
struction of  its  capital.  Agdnst  well-attested  facts,  conjecture,  founded 
on  likelihoods,  has  but  little  weight.  The  <<  can  h  be  believed  ?" 
<*  peut  on  croire,"  of  Voltaire  and  his  followers,  is  a  convenient  argu- 
ment with  the  ignorant,  but  has  been  proved  deceitful  in  instances 
innumerable ;  and  is,  at  bottom,  but  the  reasoning  of  a  child,  who 
judges  of  all  things  from  the  very  few  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
Facile  pronunciant,  qui  ad  pauca  respiciunt.  Ctesias  is  believed  to 
have  a  great  mixture  of  falsehood  in  his  narrative ;  which  is  not, 
^erefore,  to  be  rejected  wholly,  or  treated  as  allegorical  fiction.  In 
former  times,  learned  men  were  much  employed  in  extracting  history 
from  fable ;  in  the  present,  many  ingenious  authors,  by  a  retrograde 
progress  and  perverse  industry,  have  been  equally  diligent  in  convert- 
ing aadent  history  into  mythology, and  modern  histoiy  into  romam  0. 
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Euphrates,  levied  contributions  on  Syria.  His 
son,  Tiglath'Pileser,  conquered  Damascus,  a 
Syrian  city  of  great  antiquity  and  opulence, 
slew  its  king  Rezin,  and  earned  the  most  dis- 
tinguished portion  of  his  subjects  into  capti- 
vity. *'^  During  the  same  expedition,  he  treated 
with  equal  severity  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan, 
consisting  of  the  Rubenites,  the  Gaddites,  and 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  tearing  many  of  these 
unhappy  men  from  their  kindred  and  country, 
and  forcibly  transplanting  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  Gozan  ^*^,  now  Ozan,  a  river  which  rising 
in  .the  central  parts  of  Media,  forces  its  way 
through  the  mountains  which  divide  the  Medes 
arid  Caspians,  descends  in  a  full  and  foaming 
torrent  to  the  plain  of  Ghilan,  and  through  this 
rich  and  romantic  province  flows  majestically 
eastward  in  a  navigable  course  to  the  great 
Caspian  lake.  '**  Nineteen  years  after  Tiglath- 
Pileser^s  desolating  expedition,  his  son,  Shal- 
manezer,  invaded  Israel  on  this  side  Jordan^ 
plundered  its  cities,  and  carried  with  him  into 
captivity  all  such  Israelites  as  were  distinguished 
by  their  rank  in  life,  their  spirit  or  their  inge- 
nuity.    Hosea,  who  reigned  over  Israel  in  Sa- 

«J»  8  Kings,  c.  xvi.  V.  9. 

»3«  1  Chronicles,  c  v.  v.  86.    Conf.  Joseplhiis  Antiq.  I.  ijj.  c  U. 

>33  Olearius  and  Hanway.  Both  travellers  passed  the  Gozan  and 
its  cataracto  180  miles  from  the  Caspian.  It  is  called  Kaziloien  in 
the  latest  maps :  it  divides  the  mountainous  chains  of  Tarem  and 
Elhurtz.  Ghilan,  through  which  it  flows,  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, whose  sides  are  covered  with  valuable  timber.  The  irriguou^ 
valleys  are  perfumed  with  flowers,  and  produce  the  finest  fruits,  not 
excepting  citrons  and  oranges.  Grapes  grow  wild  in  the  mountains, 
and  hang  from  trees  in  festoons. 


conse- 
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maiia,   fidiowed  the    conqaeror    in  chains  to 
Nineveh,    while    the    depopulated.   Samaritan 
cities**^  were  planted  with  Assyrian  colonies, 
particularly  from  the  imp^al  district  of  Baby* 
Ionia.  ***  .  Senacherib,  w/10   succeeded  to  Shal-  His 
manezer,    purposed    to    treat    Judah,    as.  his  ponant 
ancestors  had  done  Israel,  and  grasped,  in  his 
ambitious  dreams,  not  only  the  whole  of  Syria, 
but.  also  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.     In  the  prosecu^ 
tion  of  this  bold  design,  Jie  lost  hb  great  army, 
and  thereby  endai^ered  his  old  p9Ssessions  in 
the  East,  while  he  laboured  to  extend  the  re- 
cent usurpations  of  his  &mily  in  the   West. 
With  the  reign  of  ,Senad!ierib,  ,we  first  attain:  the 
light  of  circumstantial  and  concordant  history. 
He  is  the  first  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
Scripture,,  whose  ;na0ie  is  also  preserved  ii\  a 
Greek  writer*^;    and,  his   expeditions  against 
Judaea  and  Egypt  are  highly  interesting  both 
for  their  incidents  and  for  thm  consequences. 
These  consequences  terminated  in  the  demoli* 
tion  of  the  great  Ninevdb,  and  the  est^lish- 
ment  of  a  new  empire  intbe  still  greater  BabyJon^ 
whose  dominion,  though  conjSned  hy  the  Medes 
on  the  East,  extended  towards  .the:  south  and 
west,  over  what  was  destined  to,  be:the. future 
r^on  of  Saracene,  or  Arabiaa*  power.     In  ;ef- 

*M  The  cities  cbiefly  were  depopulated  as  containing  the  descrip- 
^ns  of  persons  above  specified.  Conf.  2  Kings,  c.  xrii.  V.  24. 
cxviii.T.  11,  12.  andcxxtr.  v.  14.  That  Ae  remoraf  of  the 
whole  people  dad  not  take  place,  appearv  from  Ezra,  c.  iv.  y.  7. 

«»  Josepfaut  Antiq.  X.  9. 

»38  Conf.  2*Kh)gf,  c'  xviil  atod-Het^tus,  1.  ii.  c.  141, 

VOL.  /.  ff 
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s  B  c  T.  fecting  this  revoktdoii,  scarcely  less  menuMraUe 
_°'  ,  than  either  the  Macedcnian  or  the  Mahommedao 
conquest,  many  destructive  invasions  were  made» 
many  bloody  battles  were  fought,  and  many 
obstinate  sieges  were  patiently  endured  on  one 
side»  and  perseveiingiy  prosecuted  on  the  otfaor. 
But  knowing  by  name  only  the  act<»^  in  thoae 
perturbed  scenes,  their*  exj^oits,  however  im* 
portant  in  themselves,  glide  like  a  dull  dream 
over  the  weariedfancy^  To  remedy  this  evil,  too 
often  experienced  by  students  in  ancient  history, 
we  must  endeavoiHT  to  obtain  some  distinct  know** 
ledge  of  the  parties  at  variance,  by  turning  oov 
attenti<m  to  arts,  commote,  and  those  con- 
comitant labours  of  peace  which  furnished  the 
materials  of  war£u*e,  and  which  presented  tenq^* 
ing  objects  of  ambition,  at  an  intervid  of  six 
centuries,  to  the  arms  first  of  aNinus,  and  theo 
6t  a  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Traniitioii  War  has  been  called  the  mother  of  arts;  and 
toiyof  ^  from  this  harsh  mother  much  has  been  learned."^ 
■ru  of  Accordingly  a  judicious  narrative  of  wars  cannot 
^^^^^  fail  to  unite  many  scattered  rajs  of  inf<H*maticBi» 
not  more  gratifykig  to  a  Hberal  curiosity^  than 
essential  to  Ihe  just  apprehension,  and  thefeofiwe 
to  the  ri^t  management  of  national  concema. 
Yet  oommevce  oSsn  a  subject  scarody  less 
fruitful,  especially  when  distant  countn.es,  in- 

^  Kk  ••wr  wwwft^mfow  tn  Tf  wXi^iW  m  tm$ftmoi$  yrumffiau  Xenoplu 
HdUin.  tfk  p.  591.  Tb0  military;  pluloioplier,  Xenophon»  thm 
thought  waTj  M  wMtf  £ited  by  the  go4»:  «iid«r  tho  lower  Greek 
empire,  the  philofophical  emperor  Leo»  An.  Doio.  90<v  upbrnUf 
the  Suaceoi  £t>r  boUing  a  wnikr  doctrine*  ViclXcNm.  Taclka, 
p.  809. 
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Mead  (^  communicating  feebly  by  tbeir  shores^  s  B  c  T. 
were  deeply  penetrated  by  crowded  caravans  ^' 
firom  each  otber.^  ia  this  great  inlaiid  tialBck^ 
we  shall  aee  the  foundatiana  of  Asiatic  opulence 
at  die  aera  of  tiie  firat  great  monarchy;  we  sbaB 
discover  this  causes  of  that  abundance*  not  only 
eF  necessaries,  but  of  predous  and  &r-feiched 
cooveiiiencesy  wUch  Ninus  is  »id  to  have  met 
if^ith  in  fmny  «f  his  eastern  compxests ;  we  shaU 
discern  how  the  keen  appetite  for  foreign  lux* 
wies  occammed  wohder&l  assiduity  in  the  manu- 
isctare  of  domestic  produce ;  and  we  shall  per^ 
ceive  that  those  countries,  which,  through  the 
effect  of  good  management,,  apezating  on  a  soii 
naturally  fertile,  were  best  pr<ynded  with  fbo^ 
and  most  enriched  with  objects  of  real  ccmveni* 
ency  aad  vae^  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  spice  of  In(fia,  the  petiiimes  o£  ^abia,  the 
amber  of  Brussia,  the  gold  of  Ethiopia,  the  silver 
of  S^ain,  and  the  tin  of  Britain.  These  six  great 
articles,  which  either  the  umversal  consent  of 
maoickid  or  the  wants  peculiar  to  particular 
times  and  places  rendered  objects  of  general  de- 
maad,  w^e,  according  to  the  uniform  testimon^p 
fif  antiquity,  produced  most  perfectly  and  most 
abundantly  at  the  farthest  extreimties  of  the 
ccMBmerdal  world**;  they  were  stored  up,  how- 
ever,  in  greatest  plenty  in  places  near  to  its 

>3S  Xhetioopftof  Team  and  Shetia,  or  Saba,  are  renowned. ia 
<lMit  saered  podrjr  ooeval  witb,  or  preceding  the  moet  antieol 
luilory;   Jab,  c  vL  v.  la    Con£.Strabo»Lxvi«  p.  781. 

*9  Ifarodot.^iiir^Ckl06.»odlH. 
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SECT,   centre,  and  employed  or  consumed  with  most 
.  ^'1 '^  i  profusion  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia.*'*'* 
Commer-        That  some  kinds  of  spice,  which  grow  only  in 
munkati-    the  East  Indies,  were   used  in   Egypt  fifteen 
5^i'^-!^tf **  centuries  before  Christ,  appears  from  ti>e,  cinna- 
hif^  anti-   mou  and  cassia***  mixed  m  the  holy  oil,  that  was 
quityprov-  pj-gpajed  by  the  Israelites  soon  after  their,  de- 
livery from  Egyptian  bondage.     It  is  also  well 
known  that  Adel  and  Yemen,  two  parallel  dis- 
tricts on  the  western  aijd  eastern  sides  of  tlie 
Arabian  gulph,  early  availed  themselves  of  the 
precious  metals  procured  'for  their  drugs,  dyes, 
above  all  for  their  frankincense,  to  purchase 
such  quantities  of  Indian  spices,  that  the  cities 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  were  deemed 
principal  emporia*^  of  articles  indispensible,  a^ 
antiseptics  wherever  the  eartK  is  deluged  by 
periodic  rains,  inundated  by  great  rivers, ;  and 
even  wherever  the  ordinary  M^ork  of  agriculture, 
as  happens  in  many  countries  of  the  East^  must 
be  accompanied  with  irrigation.     It  is  impossible 
to  determine  when  this  maritime  traflick  began, 
but  easier  to  conjecture  by  whom  it  was  earned 
on.     From  the  earliest  accounts  of  Hindostan, 
its  natives  appear  to  have  religiously  abhorred 
even  a  temporary  removal  from  their  country*^; 
neither  curiosity  nor  interest  could  tempt  them 
on  remote  voyages.     But  very  different  qiaxims 
prevailed  among  the   Sabseans*^,  a  people  in- 

^^^  Herodot.  1.  i.  &  li.  passim.       >4»  Exodus,  c.xxx.  v.  25.  &  24. 

»<*  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  778.  ***  Arrian,  Indie,  cnp,  ix, 

^^*  These  are  Homer's  well-initiated  Ethiopians  inbabitiDg  the 

extremities  of  the  world.  Odyss.  h  i.  t.  25.   Conf.  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

and  Strabo,  1.  i.  p.  J5. 
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hs^ting  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from 
whom  the  enterprismg  Phoenicians  were  de- 
scended.'*^ It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
the  Sabseans  were  the  chief  agents  in  a  trade 
peculiarly  lucrative  to  themselves^  because  the 
spices^  which   they   imported   were    essentially 

•  necessary  to  many  nations  around  them»  But 
does  the  first  transient  notice  of  spfcc  as  an 
article  of  coinmerce;  warrant  the  opinion  that 

'  it  was  obtained  solely  or  chtefly  by  sea  seventeen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  aera?  At  this 
early  date,  Joseph's  bf  ethren  were  decided  as  to 
the  mode  of  exercising  their  unnatural  barbarity, 
by  the  appearance  of  an  Arabian  caravan,  "  with 
their  camels  from  Gilead,  bearing  spicery  and 
balm  and  myrrh,  and  going  to  carry  them  down 
into  Egypt/'  *^  The  balm,  as  well  as  the  myrrh 
or  ladanum,  were  productions  from  the  Tieigh- 
bourhood  of  Gilead,  a  mountainous  region  in- 
closing the  north-western  districts  of  Palestine, 
since  branches  of  Gilead  extended  to  the  Anti- 
La)amis.^^  But  the  spicery  named  first,  as  the 
main  article,  was  never  supposed  to  grow  in 
Palestine,  or  in  Syria,  or  in  any  part  of  Asia  on 
this  side  the  Indus.  By  what  means  then  had  it 
come  to  Gilead^  so  a&  to  be  brought  down  from 
thence  into  i^ypt?  The  slightest  attention  to 
geography  will  shew  that  it  could  not  have  been 
transported  from  the  above-mentioned  districts 
of  Add  or  Yemen,  since,  on  this  supposition,, 

*^  See  above,  pp.  52  &  55.        **  Genesis,  c  xxxvii.  v.  «1.  8^. 
^*47  Galatd  Montibns  Lib^  copulatus.  Hieronym.  in  Esduel, 

if  3 
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the  Isiuuaelites  or  travelling  Arabs  who  coaveyed 
it,  must  bav€  pursued  a  route  extravagantly 
circuitous.*^    Had  they  come  from   Adel  or 
Yeipen^  their  direct  road  to  Thebes  or  Memphis, 
and  other  great  Egyptian  cities,  where  ^e  spices 
were  to  be  consumed,  lay  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Arabian  gulph,  and  led  through  Axum^  . 
Meroe,  and  other  £tluopian  stations  m  stajdes 
which  will  presently  be  inscribed ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  an  article  wlucb  had  found  its  way  to 
Adel  or  Yemen  by  flipping,  would,  naturally 
have  l>een  forwarded  to  lEfgypt  by  the  same 
cheap  mode  of  conveyance^^    It  should  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  spices  transported  thither  from 
Gilead,  seventeen  centuries  before  the  Obristiaa 
sera,  bear  testimony  to  an  e:btenslve  eommunica^ 
tton  through  central  Asia  at  that  early  peciod.*^ 
The  useful  intercourse  ol^naticms  had  taken  then 
^fven  a  widw  range:  Uw  iBdo-Scythians  extended 


*<*  Mr.  Bruce  feems  mmire  of  tUi  dfSculty  when  1m  my,  ^  For 
ffie«oat  not  known  to  ut  the  Jsnelitet  went  and  coo^tleleil  ibdr 
cargoes  at  Gilead.*'  Bruce's  Travels,  voLv.  p.  19.  He  nMuntaius^ 
however^  the  opinion  combated  in  the  texf,  but  on  no  solid  ground ; 
lor  his  illutton  eoncemitig  the  vast  ejrtcnt  of  the  nNwitime  comitms 
between  Etfuopta  and  India  at  this  early  period  is  disptUffd  In  a 
dedsive  passage  of  Strabo,  Lii.  p.  115.  proving  that  even  under 
the  Ptolemies,  when  navigation  had  attained  mocfa  comparatiTe 
proftciency,  the  marittme  trafic  ia  spiees  b#fa  a  tmall  pMpottioD 
fo  Ihe  inlaad.  Goaf.  ^Strabo  ul^  tupsay  and  Boice't  Tiwvals  ti» 
discover  the  source  of  the  Nil^  voI.i.  p.  375.  and  voLv.  p.  19, 
Quarto  Edit. 

MS  In  AfiMaawl  parts  of  Ainarica  %  ruder  than  Ask  ia  1liei«r 
of  Joseph,  necessity  produces  atad  maintains  veiy  extensive  coaa* 
nproial  coiomunicatbns.  8m  Heame's  Journey^  uadcrtaluD  bf 
Of^ar  of  the  Hudsoa's  Bi^  Company  1769.  Caaf.  Afirieaa  Re- 
.teatches,  and  Muiigo  Ptek's  Travels, 
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ft  to  many  regions  beyond  the  Indus'^}  and  the  8  B  c  T. 
Phoenicians  traded  with  their  tempting  trinkets  v  ^"'^ 
to  those  coasts  of  Europe***  where  silver,  tin,  or 
amber  could  be  obtained  in  exchange*  But  the 
operations  of  doiBestic  industry  and  foreign 
traffic,  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
peculiar  activity  during  the  four  centuriesF  and  a 
faabf  that  elapsed  from  the  warlike  Ninus  to  the 
rapacious  PulL  During  that  l<mg  peariod,  a 
peac^il  succession  of  eighte^  kings  of  Nineveh* 
allowed  a  free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse 
through  the  £astem  world,  so  that  the  reigns  of 
those  princes  whom  hjatorians,  delighting  only 
in  the  splendour  of  conquest,  have  degraded 
into  sluggards  and  voluptuaries^  are  precisely 
the  worthiest  of  coaunendation  in  the  whole 
^endless  series  of  Orimital  dynasties.  **^ 

Among  the  principiU  emporia  or  staples  linked  Egyptun 
together  in  this  commercial  chain,  we  shall  find  ^^1^^ 
a  great  unifonnify  of  institutions  ami  manners.  ^^^^ 
The  trading  cities  in  JE^gypt  appear  to  have  been  thither. 
tihe  first  that  were  united  under  one  govi^roment,  ^^•^^•** 
and  that  many  centuries  be£ore  the  reign  of 
^inus  in  Assyria!    Tbm  antiqui^  of  their  mo* 
narcfay  the  £^yptians  owed  not  entirely  to  their 
superior  emliaation,  but  rather  to  the  nature  of 

*s*  JEIian  Hiftt.  Anim;  Liv;  c;S.  and  Ptolem.  Geography l.i.  c.11. 
G<Mi£Si]itidi.adI>ioiiji.  Peri^Bt-T.  losa 

>s>  Herodot.  l.L  c  1. 

>5*  This  will  afipetat  hereafter  in  eiamining  the  commerce  of 
lyre;  a  dty  once  coneenCrating  the  punvats  of  the  Eatt  and  West. 
Ae  MUtfaem  roste  from  Aaqrria  to  India*  by  Saranga  aad  Ar»- 
ehona,  ahoiild  teem  to  h(i?e  been^  early  frequented,  and  to  have 
been  opened  anew  by  Alexander,  aft^  he  had  subdued  the  preda 
loiy  nations  who  intermpled  it.    Aneiai^  Indie. 
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thek  country,  (the  alluvions  and  valley  of  the 
Nile,)  which,  by  its  definite  boundaries,  had  a 
tendency  to  fall  under  one  sovereign  power.  To 
this  stdte  it  appears  to  have  been  reduced  when 
Abrara,  by  command  of  the  Almighty  -having 
removed  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Sichem  in 
the  district  afterwards  called  Samaria,  was 
driven  by  a  famine  in  that  neighbourhood  with 
his  household  and  his  wife  Sarai  into  Misraim, 
or  Egypt,  a  kingdom  already  noted  for  fertility 
in  grain.  The  few  notices  revealed  to  us^^**,  are 
rich  in  information.  Egypt  is  governed  by  a 
sovereign  of  the  common  name  of  Pharoah,  a 
title  of  pre-eminence  like  that  of  Caesar  or  Sidtan, 
distinguishing  the  master  of  a  populous' and 
central  kingdom  from  the  petty  princes  arouii4 
him,  his  roving  satellites  ii>  the  Syrian  and 
Libyan  deserts.  As  essentials  of  grandeur,  Pha- 
roah  had  his  palace  and  liis  hamm  with  a 
splendid  crowd  of  courtiersj  eager  to  rise  in  place 
by  anticipating  his  commands,  and  pampering 
his  appetites*  Abram  being  apprehensive  thfllt 
the  fairness  of  Sard,  a  native  of  northern  Meso- 
potamia or  Armenia,  might  'provoke  the  licen- 
tious desires  of  the  Egyptians,  and  expose  him- 
self to  danger,  concerted  with  his  wife,  that*  she 
should  be  described  as  his  sister.  But .  this 
device,  contrived  to  save  the  life  of  Abram,  had 
a  tendency  the  more  to  expose  the  person  of 
Sarai  to  disgrace.  The  nobles  of  Pharoah  re- 
commended her  to  their  sovereign ;  she  wa^ 
received  into   the   haram  ;    and  her  supposed 

*»  Genesis,  c.  xii  -  :    - 
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brother  was,  on  her  acoount^  enriched  with  sect; 
cattle  and  servants,  if  not  magnificent  gifts  for  t  ^J^\ 
a  great  king  to  bestow,  yet  most  useful  presents 
for  a  pastoral  patriarch  to  receive.  It  would  be 
to  rob  of  just  praise  a  prince  discreet,  even  in 
his  despotism,  not  to  add  that  Pharoah,  when 
he  discovered  the  beautiful  Chald«ean  to  be 
Abram's  wife,  restored  her,  with  a  kind  reproof 
to  her  husband  ^^,  and  then  dismissed  both  of 
them  in  safety  with  their  attendants  and  effects*. 

The  condition  of  Egypt,  as  united  under  one  Sacerdo- 
king  in  the  time  of  Abram,  throws  back*  to  a  ^in** 
very  remote  antiquity  the  transactions  of  the  ^*^f*?** 
Egyptians  before  this  union,  when  according  to  —their 
Greek  historians,  Elephantina,  Thebes,  Memphis,  Ju^J^^ 
and  other  great  cities  were  governed  apart,  and  ?yS?^* 
only  connected  with  each  other  in  commercial 
intercourse.     According  to  the  priests,  indeed, 
ruling  over  several  of  those  cities,  innumerable 
centuries  were  assigned  to  the  dominion  of  the 
gods***;  for,  in  the  name  of  the  gods  whom  they 
respectively    worshipped,    various    famihes    of 
jmests  ei^rcised  a  jurisdiction  revered  by  their 
sabjects  as  a  real  theocracy,  analogous  ta  the 
theocracies^  of  Greece  copiously  described  in 
die  former. part  of  this  history.     But  qi>ecific 
localities  gave  to  the  sacerdotal  families  in  Egypt 
aod  Babylonia  a  hold  ^  on  the  mind  peculiarly 

>M  <«  Why  saidst  thou  she  is  my  sister ;  so  I  might  have  taken 
Imt  to  roe  to  wife,"  or  better^  *  ha?e  brought  it  into  my  thoughts 
t»  ttke  her."    See  MicbacHs,  Genens,  c.  xii.  y.  1 8.  &  1'9. 

itf.  Her^dot'  1.  ii.    Diodov.  L  i.  passim. 

'^  Hist,  of  iknptent  Greece,  vol,  I  c  8.  thaoughout. 
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powerful,  and  a  passage  of  Isocrates,  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  writers  on  this  subject,  affimb 
the  best  key  for  unlocking  the  concealments  of 
Babylonian  and  E^rptian  poUcy.  In  a  dis* 
course  fraught  with  manly  sense,  flowing  in  a 
vein  of  the  purest  Atticism,  he  tells  the  Athe* 
nians  that  while  **  their  religious  ceremonies  were 
conducted  with  order  and  prc^riety,  the  influ- 
ences of  the  heavens  operated  without  confiisioo 
and  without  terror,  unifbnnly  favourable  to  tlie 
labouring  of  the  ground,  and  the  resting  of  its 
fruits/*"^  In  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  depended,  as  elsewhere, 
.on  the  influences  of  the  Heavens,  bat  depended 
on  them  there,  in  a  manner  more  visible  and 
more  rtriking,  than  in  any  other  country  that 
bdongs  to  the  subject  of  ancient  history.  When 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  operates  slowly  and 
with  unvaried  regularity,  its  action  ia  apt  to 
pass  uiuregarded,  though  then  reAlly  the  most 
sublime.  But  the  sudd^ti  inundations  of  the 
NUe  and  Euphrates,  dispensing  alternately  the 
greatest  benefits  and  the  greatest  miadiiefii,  sue 
phasnomena  which  no  indtfierence  can  overlook, 
'Which  no  stupidity  can  disregard.  Grreat,  but 
ivithont  such  greatness  as  is  too  vast  6x  cm* 
frehensicm,  with  sHficient  constancy  to  excite 
expectation,  and  yet  with  a  degree  of  imta- 
bility  productive  of  anxiety  and  deep  interest, 

>^  8eeIsocfsfcetAffeopagit.aiidmjIWuMliitimiofLfm 
crates,  p.  475.  et  seq.    *'  Nevwthelew  he  left  not  hkmUt  nithiPt 
witneu,  in  that  he  gave  ut  rain  from  hMveD,  and  fhrilfal  leaioyi 
filling  our  hearts  villi  Cftod  and  sUdMM.**   Acts,ait.l7. 
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these  palpable    and     nq[Md     changes   on    the 
face   of  nature  could  not  fail    to  excite   at* 
tention,   even  in    the  rudest  minds,    to    the 
causes  concerned  in  such  extraordinary  and  mo- 
mentous effects.    But  these  important  changes 
in  the  lower  world  are  visibly  connected  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  revcdutions 
of  the  heaveidy  luminaries,   which  luminaries 
were  on  this  account  early  exalted  into  gods, 
with  various  families  of  priests  for  their  vic^e- 
rents  and  ministers.     In  Ancient  Egypt  all  pro- 
fessions were  hereditary,  as  they  still  are  in 
India ;   and  in  the  former  country,  the  sacer- 
dotal   cast   had    immemorially  acquired  such 
pre-eminence'^  in  knowledge  above  the  other 
casts  or  races,  whether  shepherds,  husbandmen, 
artificers,  or  soldien^  that  attainments  inciqutble 
of  being  measured,  were  by  ^m  many  deemed 
boundless*  The  Egyptian  priests  had  ascertained 
the  sun's  annual  couree^;  their  year  was  aide- 
reid,  and  regulated  by  Sirius'^,  dieim^test  star 
of  heaven ;  and  they  were  expert  at  calcubiiag 
eclipses   of    the  moon,    which,   being  ^Idlfiil 
to  foretell,  they  were  believed  able  to  produce. 
The  word  in   our  ffibles  rendered     "  Wip- 
zard'^^'*  liteaully  andproparly  denotes  a  darkraer 

>s^  fitrabo,  L  x?iL  p.  787. 

■«  Exodufl,  c.  xiL  ▼•  2*  xxiii.  16,  xxziv«  2S. 

>^  The  theory  of  Sirius  was  partkulariy  connected  with  theur 
xmal  jrear^  at  wlU  be  shewn  hereafter.  Ptolemy  has  preserved  an 
obsenratian  of  the  heliacal  risiog  of  Sirius  on  the  4th  day  aibr  Ibe 
sonmier  4olstice^  which  makes  the  obserradon  remotmt  to  tha^5Qtb 
year  before  the  Christian  sera.  Peteni  Uranolog.  Con£  JStnlys 
L  XTiLp.  806.  and  Aristot  Melaphys*  L  i.  c  l.p.  80(^ 

'*■  I>eiKeronomy«  c  xriii  v.  io« 
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of  the  moon.  Can  it  then  be  matter  of  surprisCr 
that  those  should  be  thought  to  hold  much  con- 
fidential intelligence  with  heavenly  powers,  who 
could  not  only  predict  but  controul  their  oper- 
ations, and  at  will  heighten  their  splendoui' 
or  deepen  their  obscurity  ?  Accordkigly  we  find 
that  sacerdotal  families,  both  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia, had  reared  a  fancied  theocracy  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  themselves,  on  the  foundations  of 
real  knowledge  in  astroiromy,.  and  of  those  ima- 
ginary supernatural  sciences  unalterably  con- 
nected with  it  in  tiie  East*^ 
Eisyptian  But  the  widening  sphere  of  theii*  activity,  (I 
thriratT  speak  particularly  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,)  ex- 
tainments.  tended  itself  to  all  those  c^ccupations  and  pur- 
suits most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
society.  They  were  not  only  conversant  with 
the  celestial  motions,  regulating  the  rise  and 
inundations  of  the  Nile ;  they  were  not  only 
astronomers  and  seers,  but  geographers^  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  physicians,  directors  of 
^reat  undertakings  in  agriculture,  and  protec- 
t6rs  through  the  sanctity  of  their  temples,  of 

»^-  The  text  will  be  illustrated  by  the  folIowiDg  incident.  When 
Mr;  Bruce  arrived  at  Chendi,  (near  the  ancient  Meroe,  which  will 
be  spbken  of  presently,)  be  found  the  people  **  much  alarmed  at  a 
phsenomenon,  which,  though  it  occurs  every  four  years,  had  by 
some  strange  inadvertency,  never  been  observed  even  in  this  serene 
sky.  The  planet  Venus  appeared  shining  with  an  undiminished 
Ikht  lall  day.  Tbe  people  flocked  to  me  from  all  quarters  to  know 
what  it  meant,  and  when  they  saw  my  telescopes  and  quadrant, 
could  not  be  j>ersuaded  but  that  the  star  had  become  visible  by  some 
correspondence  and  intelligence  with  me,  and  for  my  use."  firuce't 
Travels,  v.  iv.  p.  531.  In  China,  where  opinions  arc  as  unalterable 
as  in  Ethiopia,  the  prediction  of  eclipses  still  continues  to  be  a 
powerful  engine  of  government;    Stauntbn's  Embassy,  y.  ii.  'p*  93. 
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that  extended  commerce  which,  as  the  history  of  sect. 
all  ages  attests,  necessity  will  often  produce  and  ,  J^'^ 
maintain  among  remote  and  barbarous  nations.  *® 
When  in  the  language  of  antiquity,  Egypt  passied 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Gods  to  that  of  men  *", 
her  priests  did  not  lose  their  prerogatives :  they 
WCTe  amply  endowed  with  lands  *^  :  they  were 
perpetual  and  indispensable  counsellors  to  the 
king  *^ ;  even  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Joseph 
must  derive  lustre  from  his  marriage  into  the 
.  family  of  Potipherah  *^  priest  of  On,  or  Helio- 
polls;  they  filled  the  places  of  governors  and 
generals  as  well  as  those  of  ministers  and  judges ; 
in  one  word,  they  continued  to  perform  the  same 
functions  under  earthly  sovereigns  chosen  from 
their  own  body,  which  they  had  formerly  exer<- 
cised  in  the  name  of  their  heavenly  protectors.  ^^ 
Concerning  the  origin  pf  the  sacred  families 
which  acted  this  important  part,  there  is  90  little 
historical  information,  that,  in  the  enquiry  from 
whence  they  came,  I  shall  neither  bewilder  my- 
self, nor  have  the  presumption  to  detain  my 
readers.     The  priests  of  Babylonia  are  traced 

»*  Herodot  1.  iv.  c  154.  to  c.  SOO.  Corap.  Mungo  Park's  Travels, 
African  Researches,  and  Samuel  Heanle't  Journey  with  North 
Amei^can  Indians,  i^c.  to  northern  ooean,  anno  1769 — I772,lx>th 
inclusive.  ^ 

-  ••»  Herddot.  1.  iL  c.  143  &.  145.  ^^  Genesis,  c.  xlvii.  v.  22. 

*^  Exodus,  c. xix.  v. 6.  Conf. Biodorus,  Lie. 29. 1. iii. c. 6.  and 
Strabo,  l.i.  p.24. 

»®7  Genesis,  c.  xli.  v.  45. 

«•  nrc  ir«pt  ficy  Aiyvmoif  aJf  c^en  ivnKw,  xwpw  l^poeruen^  ttWfl',  &C. 
Plato  in^  Politic,  p.  550.  Edit.  Fidni.  He  adds,  that  a  king  not  be- 
longing to  the  sacerdotal  cast,  was  a  king  hf  forte  only,  not  right :. 
a  strong  proof  of  what  is  called  in  scripture^  *  the  prerogatives  of 
priests,**  Exodus,  c.  kLx.  v.  €.  , 
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with  little  show  of  reason  to  the  ChaUbeans  or 
Chalybianst  of  whom  we  have  above  spoken; 
and  the  priests  of  Egypt  have,  with  small  proba* 
bUity,  been  deAved  from  Abysamian  Troglo- 
dites;  a  peofde,  as  it  should  seenv  that  must  have 
been  unalterably  condemned,  by  the  baneful  qua^ 
litiea  of  their  soU  and  climate,  to  the  same  con« 
dition  of  wandering  barbarity,  in  which  they  are 
actually  found.  ^^  But  though  the  primitive 
stock  of  those  v^ierated  priests  be  unknown, 
history  makes  us  acquainted  with  several  of  thek 
branches  or  brethren,  who  preserved,  as  wiU  be 
shewn,  their  hareditary  characteristics,  down  to 
the  bri^t  age  of  Ptolemy  Phikdelpfaus. 
Thdr  bre-  The  sandy  ocean  oC  Africa  contained  many 
Ei^pifu  ^uicient  wonders  in  its  vast  bosom,  of  which  the 
greatest  was  Mer oe,  a  broad  island,  compared 
in  form  to  a  shield  ^^,  betweai  the  thirteenth 
aadei^teenth  degrees  of  north  latitude^  washed 
Oft  its  eastern  and  western  sides  reqpi^^tively,  fay 
the  Astabocas  and  the  Nile*  ^^'  Its  capital,  called 
also  Meroe,  stood  near  the  site  of  the  modem 
Chfiodi  '^,  was.immemorially  a  great  city  ^^,  and 
so  anciently  connected  with  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
that  the  dtizena  of  these  jriaces  conjunctly  ^'^ 
each  of  which  was  then  govaned  by  its  own 
magistrates,  builtthe  far-famed  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon,  on  a  rich  speck  c^the  leopard^s  sldn^, 

••»  Bruce't  Travels,  voLiv.  p.  388. 

X7<>  Diodonu,  LL  c33. 

•J*  Bniee't  Trafds^  v. iv.  p. SSSB.  Omi  Rin.  Nat,  HBtt.  Lv/e.9. 

*7*  Bruce,  ibid.    Coii£  Stfiibo^  L  ii  p.  133.  &  1.  x^.  p.  790. 

'7s  Herodotus, LiLcSd.  m  Id,Likt.4S. 

*f^  EwoHawofiaKm.    Stiabo,  L  U.  p.  13a 
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days*  jooni^iiortb-westcyf  Thebes,  and  now  sect. 
dearl^proTed  to  be  theOaais  of  Siwah.  *^  The  .  , "'_  . 
Aataborasy  now  Takazz6,  washing  Meroe  on  the 
east»  is  periodically jmned  byastill  more  eastern 
stream  ftoiwing  from  Tigr€  in  Abyasinia,  and 
called  Mareb»  **  the  obscure,"  because  it  bidei 
itsdf  one  part  of  the  year  in  the  sands,  after- 
wards emerging  in  the  rainy  season  to  jcun  the 
Takazz^  ^  The  Nile  enclosing  Meroe  on  the 
west,  is,  in  Uke  manner,  joined  fourscore  miles 
south  o£  Chendi  by  the  Astapus,  a  more  western 
rhrer,  flowing  firom  remote  and  miknown  sources^ 
and  whicht  as  it  is  very  deep,  and  preserves  dur« 
ing  the  whole  year  an  midiminished  stream,  de* 
serves  to  be  regarded  as  surpassb^  the  Ab3rssi- 
man  Nile,  both  in  the  mass  of  its  waters,  and  the 
length  of  its  course.  ^^  Of  this  river  Astapus  ^, 
iha  main  component  part  of  the  Egyptmn  NUe, 
none  of  the  inquisitive  antients  were  able  to 
discover  the  source,  and  it  has  still  concealed 
its  head  from  the  curiosity  of  the  modems*  ^^ 

]&icompassed  by  watery  boundaries  so  interests  Meroe,  its 
ing  in  h^ory,  M^^  was  celebra4)ed  for  its  pre-  ^^^^ 
fusiim  of  precious  metals,  and  of  gems  still  more  ^jj^„r 

>^  RenneU's  GreographyiDf  Herodotuf,  p.  577.  et  seq*. 

«77  Bruce,  v.  if.  p.  539. 

*^  Conf.  Bmce,  y.  iv.  p.  516,  and  Rauietl's  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, p.  4J7. 

i7»  The  Astapus  is  called  ^e  X¥hite  river;  the  Abyssroian  Nile  it 
called  the  blue  river  from  the  comparadve  clearness  of  its  waters. 
Bnce,  ToLiv.  p.  5iC  A  559. 

**^  The  Abyssanian  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  Mr.  Bruce  boasts 
of  as  his  disco?ery,had  been  described  by  modem  missionaries :  they 
were  kaown  to  die  Greeks  as  will  be  seen  hereafter^  in  the  age  of 
the  Ptcrfcaies :  and  even  in  that  of  Herodotus.    Vid.  h  ii.  c  30, 91. 
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precious.'^     It  abounded  beyond  air  countries 
in  ebony ;    and   with  this    valuable  wood,  it 
abounds  to  the  present  day.  ^     In  tiie  flourish- 
ing age  of  the  Ethiopians,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
defended  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  and  enriched  -by  double  that  number  of 
industrious  artizans.  ^^     But  the  circumstance, 
especially  deserving  regard,  is,  that  it  remained 
a  theocracy  or  sacerdotal  government  down  to 
the  learned  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  when 
king   Ergamenes     of    Meroe,    who     had  un<- 
bibed  enough  of  Greek  philosophy  to  liberate 
him  from  cowardly  superstition,  but  too  little' to 
teach  him  either  humanity  or  good  policy,  mas- 
sacred ^^  the  collective  body  of  priests,  nunisters 
of  the  golden  temple,  who  had  long  and  wisely 
governed  both  prince  and  people.     Having  com- 
mitted this  enormity,  the  usurper  coerced  by 
the  arm  of  power  a  nation  that  had  been  imme- 
morially  governed  by  the  mereforce  of  opinion.  ^^ 
Before  a  revolution  thenceforth  ruinous  to  Me- 
roe, that  island  may  be  considered  as  the  sub- 
sisting model  of  a  government,  anciently,  very 
prevalent,    and  which  without  arms,  and  with 
few    corporal    punishments*^,     overawed    the 

«*»  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p,821.  •  '^  Bruce,  v.iiL  p.«5l. 

>*3  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  129.        »**  Diodoru8,  l.iii.  c.  6. 

^»5  Diodor,  ibid.  The  kings  of  Meroe,  like  the  Lamas  of  Thibet, 
should  seem  to  have  been  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
According  to  Diodorus,  they  were  so  completely  dependent  on 
them,  that  at  the  command  of  the  priests,  they  were  always  ready 
to  end  their  liTes. 

'^  Ovrc  dvxois  €rt  6ia:  When  a  Meroite  had  committed  any  great 
dime,  the  magbtrate  sent  to  hhn  the  symbol  of  death ;  and  the 
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minds  of  mfen  and  concentrated  their  exertions,   sect. 

tanght  them  to  rear  temples  and  form  sacred  v^J^ 

enclosures,  haimts  indeed  of  superstition,    but 

seats  also  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  which 

by  the  labours  of  peace  had  adorned  many  parts 

of  the  ancient  continent  with  great  cities  before 

the  iron  age  of  conquerors  and  destroyers*     In 

a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  we  shall  see 

other  models  of  sacerdotal  government  subsist* 

ing  in    Lesser  Asia  down  to    the   reign    of 

Augustus. 

The  traditions  oftheAb3rssinians,  often  of  Uttle  Aby&si- 
vidue  in  themselves,  are  corroborated  by  history  j^ns^o^ 
and  monuments,    when  they  affirm  that  their  fifmedi^ 
capital  Axum,  and  to  the  south  of  Axum,  Azab  andmonn* 
or  Saba,  were  anciently  renowned  for  ^^eligion  ™^"*^ 
and  traffick.     Both  these  cities  were  intimately 
connected  with  Meroe,  and  Meroe  itself  stood 
in  a  similar  connection  with  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
since    the  Thebans    and  Meroites   established 
conjunctly  the  colony  of  Ammonium  in  Libya.  ^^ 
The  historical  account  of  this  establishment,  as 
well  as  the  ne^r  relationship  ^^  among  all  those 


guiky  person  retired  to  a  private  apartment,  and  became  his 
owe  executioner.  Diodorus.  The  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  never 
exercised  over  their  votaric%  such  unbounded  dominion. 

'•7  Herodotus^  1.  ii.  c.  49, 

^'^  This  relationship  asserted  in  the  Abyssinian  traditions, 
(Bmce^s  Travels,  v.  i.  p.  408,  &c.}  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture : 
^  Great  pain  shall  be  in  Ethiopia  when  the  slain  shall  fiJi  in  Egypt.** 
Exddel^  c.  xxx.  v.  4.  Again,  ^  when  a  fire  is  set  in  Egypt,  in  that 
day  shall  messengers  go  forth  through  the  dry  waste,  to  make 
the  careless  (better  the  secure)   Ethiopians    afraid."     Ezekiel, 

FOX.  /.  / 
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remote  cities,  not  to  metition  Elephantina^ 
This,  and  Memphis,  is  strongly  attested  in  the 
uniformity  of  their  still  subsisting  remains  j 
every  where  that  massive  Egyptian  style,  un- 
rivalled in  solidity  and  durability :  huge  pillars 
of  stone,  roofed  with  long  parallel  beams  of 
the  same  unperishing  material  ;  and  these 
either  traversed  by  shorter  ones,  or  placed  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  and  thus  presenting  stu- 
pendous blocks  thirty  and  sometimes  forty  feet 
long.  *®  The  same  relationship  is  attested  in 
the  agreement  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. That  mode  of  wilting,  which,  after 
the  invention  of  alphabetic  characters,  came  to 
be  confined  in  Egypt  to  sacred  purposes,  still 
continued  to  be  employed  in  all  ordin^  tiansac- 
tions  in  Ethiopia.  ^•^  This  latter  countiy>  havmg 
pteserved  its  aiicient  theocratic  govemmetiti 
also  retained  the  ancient  picture-writing  or 
symbols,  which  the  priests  of  Thebfes  and  Mero« 
had  found  highly  useful,  not"  in  the  aifeirs 
only  of  rfeligion,  but  in  those  of  "common  Kfe, 
particalarly  in  commerce.    By  casting  an  eyid 


c.  XXX.  ▼.  9,  in  Michaelis'  tranriation.  Agaii),  **  die  labour  of 
£gypt»  the  merchandise  of  Etluopia,"  &c  Isaiah,  ^  zlv.  t.  14.  In 
describing  the  armour  of  the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt^Herodolus  fayi^ 
that  thdr  arrows  were  pointed  with  a  stone,  insteeid  of  iron,  and  so 
hard  that  they  employed  it  in  canring  their  seals,  1.  yii.  c.^7.  Coiild 
this  stone  have  been  made  use  of  for  greviagnot  only  the  Ethiopiaa 
but  Egyptian  obelisks  ? 

*^  Conf.  Pocoke^  p.  86.  &  92.  Browne's  Trayels,  p.  19.  et  se^. 
dc  Brace's  Travds,  vol.  L  p.  131.  et  seq. 

*^  Diodorus,  L  iii.  c  4. 
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&n  the  map  of  Africa,  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  various  cities,  abovernamed,  form  two 
distinct  chains  of  staples  or  stations  on  opposite 
sides  a£  the  Nubian  desert ;  one  northward  in 
the  Une  of  Elephantina,  Thebes,  This,  and 
Memphis;  another  southward  in  the  line  of 
Meroe,  Axum,  Assab  or  Saba.  Carriers  were 
not  wanting  to  connect  the  remotest  emporia  on 
0]^K)Bite  sides  of  the  sandy  ocean :  the  troops 
fixmi  Tema  and  Sheba,  Arabian  and  Ethiopian 
Nomades,  whose  commercial  expeditions  are  con- 
^icuous  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  East.  *•' 

According  to  a  justly  celebrated  Abyssiniwi 
traveller,  whose  informati<m  derives  peculiar  im- 
portance fixnn  its  agreement  with  that  of  books 
which  he  had  never  happened  to  read^*",  the 
Abyssinians  immemoridly  traded,  by  caravans, 
through  their  southern  provinces,  with  countries 
abounding  in  gold  j  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this-  commerce  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  was  transacted  in  the  san^  singular 


■^  Job,  C.  id.  T.  19. 

*9>  Thk  gbienwtioa  vss  hnaeAy  made  by  me  kk  1790,  in  a  cri^ 
cism  on  Mr.  Bruc^a  Trav^s^  wtuoh  excited  aoine  attention  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  Abyssinian  notices  concerning  their  golden 
commerce,  I  found  confirmed  by  Agatharchides  of  Cnidus  apud 
FiiodnraBiUbth.Cod«iu:L.  Tbit  made  me  Bearch  for  confinnatioip 
in  antiquity  of  other  reports  prevalent  among  that  people:  and  the 
fruit. of  my  researches  le4  into  the  train  of  thought  which  runs 
through  this  survey,  with  regard  to  the  vast  extent  and  high  im- 
portance of  commerce  by  caravans.  The  same  subject  has  been 
mce  tnated  at  much  leogtii,  and  with  great  ability  in  ^.  Heei^p's 
work,  intitled,  Ideen  (iber  die  Politik  den  Verkehr  und  den  Handel, 
4pc.  above  cited. 
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SECT,  manner**,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Cartha* 
J^^  ginians  in  dealing  for  the  same  metal  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  The  arrivals,  of  the 
Abyssinian  caravans  and  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  were  equally  announced  by  great  fires; 
their  cargoes  were  stowed  in  places  which  ex^ 
perience  suggested  to  be  the  fittest  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  negroes  came  with  their  gold-dust, 
and  deposited  such  a  quantity  as  appeared  to  be 
a  fair  price  :  if  the  foreign  traders  approved  that 
price,  the  gold  was  carried  away  and  the  nier- 
chandise  left  in  exchange :  if  they  thought  the 
valuation  too  low,  the  negroes  brought  more 
gold ;  but  never  carried  away  the  goods,  until 
the  price  of  them  had  been  accepted  by  their 
foreign  visitants.  ^^  This  dumb  traffic  subsists 
betweeh  the  Libysms  and  Ethiopians  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  *•* 
Sabea,  The  couutrics  just  spoken  of,   Egjrpt  and 

Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  are  separated  by  the  Red 
Sea  from  Arabia,  a  vast  triangle  whose  sides  are 
marked  by  that  sea  and  the  Persian  gulph,  and 
whose  basis  is  washed  by  the  Indian  ocean.  The 
desert  regions,  towards  its  centre,  resetpble  the 
sandy  Sahara  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  Africa. 
But  in  many  parts  nearer  to  the  coast,  and  par« 
ticularlv  at  Sabsea  '^  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  Onuu 

'"  Herodot  I.  hr.  c  196.  Conf.  Cosm.  Indicopleuit  apod  Monu 
&UC  NoT»  Collect,  torn.  ii. 

•••  Herodot.  L  iv.  c  79«. 

'M.Histoire  de$  Voyages,  torn.  n.  p.  394.  apd  Shaw's  TcaTeb, 
vol.  i.  p.  392. 

^  Sab«a»  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  nearij  corresponds 
to  Yemen. 
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num  ^  cm  the  Persian  gulph>  Arabia  admits  the 
culture  of  vines  and  of  pahn^trees ;  and,  from 
participating  in  these  ordinary  benefits,  was  na- 
turally viewed  by  men,  as  they  emerged  fix)m 
the  gloom  of  the  neighbouring  wilderness,  with 
a  delight  heightened  by  contrast,  and  described 
with  transports  stronger  and  more  glowing  than 
the  greatest  insulated  beauty  is  able  to  inspire.  ** 
It  was  called  the  • "  Happy  Arabia,"  which  epi- 
thet Sabaea  more  particularly  deserved  as  the 
land  of  frankincense,  an  article  of  inestimable 
value  among  nations  with  whom  perfumes  were 
favourite  and  habitual  luxuries,  and  which,  being 
highly  prized  by  themselves,  were  offered  in  vast 
profusion  on  the  altars  of  their  gods.  But  the 
culture  of  frankincense  was  not  confined  to 
Sabsea,  the  modem  Yemen  :  it  extended  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Arabian  gulph,  over  a  terri- 
tory in  Ethiopia  now  called  Adel,  five  hundred 
miles  in  length.  Adel  and  Yemen  had  their  re^ 
spective  capitals  known  to  strangers  by  the  com- 
mon appellation  of  Sabaj  which  name,  to  it 
prevailed  in  other  parts  '*,  may  be  conjectured 
to  signify  any  great  staple  of  frankincense.  This 
main  object  of  ancient  commerce  occupied  the 
stationary  peasant  in  its  culture,  and  the  travels- 
ling  shepherd  in  its  transport;  and  so  much, 
abounded  on  both  sides  <^  the  Red  Sea,  that 
it  was  sometimes  used  by  the  natives  for  fire- 
wood.** 

^  Tbe  andent  name  is  ttill  retained  in  modern  Oman. 
••• 'H  Sf  anlBiiir  •AuMowwnj,  &c  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  778. 
«•  Jotqplioi,  Antiii.  Judaic.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  ^•^  Strabo, ibid,. 

/  3 
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SECT.       But  another  article  equally  recommended  by 
^    ^^'    ,  luxury,  and  demanded  by  imperious  necessity, 
Syrian  and  was  Wanting  in  both  Ethiopias,  as  Adel  and 
gtapil^!  *"  Yemen  were  sometimes  called.  **     This  article 
is  ^ice,  in  all  its  different  kinds,  essential  as  a 
preservative  against  putrid  maladies  in  all  warm 
countries,  especially  those  frequently  laid  under 
water,  either  by  the  natural  floods  of  rivers,  or 
by  artificial  irrigations  for  the  purposes  of  tilU 
age.     Pepper  was  conveyed,  as  we  have  seen» 
from  India  to  Egypt  by  caravans,  as  early  as  the 
age  of  Joseph.    To  obtain  the  same  commodtty 
by  sea,   the '  Sabaeans  gradually   explored  the 
coasts  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulph  ; 
became  the  first  navigators  on  the  £j:ythr8ean 
sea,  and  thus  rendered  the  two  Sabas  emporia 
for  the  aromatics  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  as  well 
as  for  the  spices  of  Taprobana  or  Ceylon ;  so 
that  the  happy  Arabia,  in  addition  to  its  native 
perfumes^  early  breathed  foreign  odours  of  a 
still  superior  quality.      The  traditions  of  the 
Abyssinians  concerning  the  high   antiquity  of 
this  extensive  maritime  traffic,  receive  counte- 
nance firom  important  notices  in  sacred  and  pror 
fane  history.    When  Abram,  according  to  die 
ii^unction   of  the    Almighty,    migrated  fixsm 
Qorthern  Mesopotamia  or  Armenia  to  the  ne^* 
bourhood  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  he  iowid 
^^  the  Canaaaiite  i^lready  in  the  Umd,''  of  wfaonu 
in  Scriptural  language,  Sidon  is  called  *'  the 
first-born  ;*'   in   other  words,   the  first  colony 

«•*  VW.  Michaelis  ad  Iiaiab,  c.  aJv.  v.  24, 
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^^anted  by  Canaanit^  on  the  Mediterranean 
coafit  Who  those  CanaamtQs,  ^e  builders  of 
Sidon,  were,  we  know  distinctly  from  Herodotus. 
They  were  the  tribe  of  Sabseans  called  Homer- 
ites;  an  ingenious  pec^Ie,  conversant  with 
-astronomy  and  medicine  ^,  above  all  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  their  language  and  of  poetry,  for 
which  they  bad  competitions  and  aasembUes  r^- 
;seisbling  the  four  sacred  games  of  Greece.^ 
Their  name  Homerites  denotes  in  Arabic  either 
the  palm-tree  or  the  purple  colour,  and  the  name 
Phoenicians,  it  is  well  known,  has  the  same 
doiyble  significajtion  in  Greeks  These  Homerites 
or  Phoenicians  tran^>orted  themsdves  gradually 
from  the  happy  Arabia  or  Saba^a,  stopping  occa- 
sionally at  various  harbours  on  the  Red  3ca»  from 
the  last  of  which  halting  places,  called  afterward^ 
Phomicum  Oppidum,  they  travelled  northwards 
to  the  Mediterranean,  Mid  established  them- 
selves on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  became  so 
famous  under  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  derived 
from  itb  new  inhabitants.  The  incidents  attend- 
ing tiiis  colonization  are  unknown,  but  the  pur- 
pose, for  which  it  was  effected,  speedily  and 
visflily  declared  itself  in  the  ccmunercial  exertion? 
of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  shores,  seventeen  crar 
tunes  before  Christ,  are  said  to  have  been 
Qovered  with  ships  as  with  a  garment^;  an& 

«M  Pocoke»  Specilcg.  Hi9t.  Arab. 

^  Scimltens,  Prae&t.  ad  Monument  Vetust.  Atab. 

•^  Genesis,  cxllx.  ?•  15.  which  MifhaelU  trandateB,  **  ni|t  ichif-- 
ftn  bckleidet'*  Herodotus^  1.  i.  c  l .  «ay9  of  the  Hoperiteft  or  Pfafi- 
nidansy  that  at  their  first  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
nuiea&  hnun  wmni^Kiifn  lAOKpn^i  mB%9%cu^  &c* 

/  4 
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SECT,  who,  shortly  after  that  period,  appear  from  pro- 
fane writers,  to  have  exchanged  in  their  markets 
the  metals  of  Spain  and  Britain  for  all  the  most 
coveted  productions  of  the  East  and  South.  ** 
Even  before  this  early  date,  the  migration  of 
Abram  above-mentioned  points  to  a  subsisting 
commercial  commimication  between  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  those 
of  Upper  Asia.     In  the  age  of  that  patriarch, 
Damascus    already    flourished.^      Emessa  or 
Hems,  Epiphania  or  Hamath,  and  HieropoUs 
the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  were  stations  or  emporisi 
remounting  to  immemorial  antiquity.    It  should 
seem,  therefore,  that  travelling  traders  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Asia  already  explored  the 
routes  which  commerce  was  destined  thencefor- 
ward to  pursue,  and  perhaps  had   discovered 
those  hidden  secrets  of  the  wilderness,  which 
enabled  them  boldly  to  plunge  through  the 
sandy  ocean  of  Palmyra  or  Tadmor,  a  station 
not  established,  but  enlarged  and  strengthened 
by  Solomon  ^\  and  adorned,  under  the  first  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  with  those  prodigies  of 
architectural  inagnificence,  totally  imnoticed  by 
ancient  authors,  but  clearly  proclaiming  their 
own  story,  even  in  their  ruins  ;  ruins  still  attest- 
ing the  magnitude  of  commerce  carried  on  by 

«^  Herodot.  L  ii.  c.  163. 1.  iii.  c.  5.  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p.  224.  Diodorus» 
Liv.  c.  17.  and  Aristot.  Opera,  vol.  I.  p.  1165.  Compare  Gresner  de 
nevigationibus  extra  coluinnas  Herculis,  annexed  to  his  edition  of 
Orpheus,  and  Heeren  in  his  Ideen,  &c,  above  cited. 

****  Genesis,  c.xiv.  v.  15. 

^  1  Kings,  cix.y.  18. 
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Caravans,  since  to  this  solely,  Palmyra  owed  its   sec  T. 
opulence  and  splendour.  ^    ^^' ,  ^ 

Having  given  a  general  account  of  the  cities  Bab^rion, 
round  the  Red  Sea,  ''  works  of  the  wonderful  Sa  pJid. 
strength  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  **,*'  and  having  ^us,  in  re- 
surveyed  also  those  in  Assyria,  which  in  process  thl^three 
of  time  became  still  more  wonderful,  it  remains  ^^  ^7^' 

'  81008  of 

to  speak  of  the  marts  of  traflSc  and  superstition  Asia, 
in  Ariana  and  the  peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia.     In         ^^  ^ 
each  of  these  great  regions,   in  the  midst  of 
savage  ferocity  and  rude  barbarism,  the  routes 
of  commerce  were  marked  with  opulence  and 
elegance :  great  cities  subsisted  and  flourished, 
protected  through  the  influence  of  superstition 
rather  than  by  the  strength  of  arms  ;  under 
priestly  magistrates  "  whose  eye  was  their  law, 
and  whose  tongue  was  their  oracle  ^,**  warlike 
Nomades  mixed  in  jsalutary  intercourse  with 
peaceful  artizans  "^ ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian,  as  well  as  in  the  central 
route  before  described  •through  Asia,  there  were 
many  bold  and  useful  undertakings,  and  many 
indubitable  proofs  of  very  high  civilization.^^* 

.  "^  Nahnm.  ciiL  v.J.  &  9. 

^^  Od  him  their  second  pro^ence  they  hung. 
Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue, 
He  from  the  wond'ring  furrow  call'd  the  food. 
Taught  to  command  the  fire,  controul  the  flood,  &c. 

Essay  on  Man,  Epiai,  iL 
•>•  Stephanus  de  urfo.  Artie.  Asia. 

***  The  enterprize,  ^scribed  by  Greek  mythologists  to  the  Ai^go- 
naots,  of  opening  a  passage  for  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Araxes, 
and  thereby  gaining  a  fine  plain  and  a  free  navigation  to  the  Caspian, 
indicatet  intelligence  as  well  as  boldness*  Strabo,  L  xi.  p.  63,  The 
immemorial  linen  manufactory  of  the  Colchians  was  considered  as 
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But  as  general  description^  how  well  soever  it 
may  be  authenticated,  never  supersedes,  iA  bia* 
tory,  the  necessity  of  particular  Mid  precise  &cts, 
I  shall,  in  reference  to  the  threefold  division 
above  given  of  Asia,  having  already  spoken  of 
Babylon  in  Assyria,  now  give  some  account  of 
Bactra  in  Ariana,  and  of  Pessinus  in  Lesser 
Asia, 
^xne  ac-  Bactra  is  renowned  in  the  middle  age3  under 
Sf^^  the  name  of  Balch,  as  the  capital  ^i'  of  the  w». 
like  kingdom  of  Khorassan,  and  the  seat  of  &uch 
sullen  magnificence  as  was  then  not  unfrequejntly 
displayed  by  Saracens  and  Tartars.  It  enjoyed 
eaiiier  and  fairer  fame  as  the  head^^^  of  a  pro- 
vince dismembered  from  the  empiric  of  the 
Seleucidae,  Syrian  successors  of  Alexander,  sixty- 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  that  conqueror,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  before  the 
Christian  sera.  In  the  preceding  chapter  of  this 
work,  we  have  seen  the  importance  by  him 
ascribed  to  the  intermediate  territory  between 
Scythia  and  India,  and  the  compafattveiy 
powerftil  garrisons  which  he  statioi^  ther^ 
The  Greek  Theodotus,  who  commanded  in 
Bactra  under  Antiochus  Theos,   threw-  off  his 


a  proof  of  tlieir  Egyptian  detcenC  Herodot.  l.ii.  c  105.  Conf. 
dtrabo,  L  zi.  p.  49£.  They  were  a  commercial  colony  estaUished 
ky  the  Egypdant  on  the  Euxine. 

•'•  It  was  die  ehief  of  the  four  rojnal  resiflencet;  to  wit.  Balk, 
Herat,  Mam,  and  Neinahftur.  8ee  D'Hieibelot,  Artie.  .Kh^raiiill. 
Thespace  marked  by  these  cities  is  a  tiapesiuro  about  di^.MlAPt  of 
France,  and  in  a  finer  dimate. 

"»  Jusdn,  1.  xli.  €.4, Mtd  Stimbo,  J.xi.  p.BU.Jt  J. jot.  j>.il^ 
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allegiance  to  that  prince,  and  asserted  inde-  SECT* 
pendent  sovereignty.  From  this  time  forward,  ^ 
Bactra,  in  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  subsisted  an 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  until  the  Gre- 
cian dynasty  was'  swept  away  by  a  resistless 
torrent  of  Scythians,  flowing  from  the  confines 
of  China  into  the  countries  on  this  side  the  Jax- 
artes,^**  Before  this  sad  catastrophe,  Bactra 
acquired  under  Theodc^xis,  and  enjoyed  under 
his  five  Grecian  successors  a  high  degree  of 
splendour  as  the  capital  of  Ariana,  and  the  com- 
mercial rendezvous  o£  nations.  Its  enterprising 
traders  made  themselves  masters  of  vfuious 
stroog-holds  in  India,  and  particularly  of  Pattala, 
an  emporium  built,  as  we  have  seen, '  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  apex  of  the  Indium  Delta ;  they  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  and  advantageous  inter- 
course witib  what  was  then  called  the  kingdom 
of  the  Greeks,  comprehending  Assyria,  Syria, 
and  many  provinces  in  Lesser  Asia ;  while  their 
own  crowded  markets  were  frequented  by  power- 
ful caravans  from  Scythia  and  India.  ^^ 

By  the  brighter  lines  of  comparatively  modem 
history,  it  seemed  fit  to  restore  the  dim  featuiieg 
of  Bactra  as  it  appears  on  the  remote  eastern 
horizon^  twelve  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
the  Christian  sera.  At  that  early  period,  thi» 
city  long  flourishing  as  it  is  represented  in  arts 

^  Strabo,  Lid.  p  511.    De  Guignes  Mem.  sur  la  Bactriane  in 
Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  Tol.xlii.  Sto.  edit    The  French  aca* 
demiciaDy  who  derived  his  notice  of  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  1c|]^^     I 
dom.of  Bactra  from  Chinese  history^  did  not  know  that  Str^'t     L 
account  of  that  matter  perfectly  comcided  with  the  annals  of  CUmu' 

^>»  Strabo  ubi  supra,  and  Bayer  deHistor.  Reg.  Gr«c  Bactriatt« " 
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SECT,  ai^d  industry,  formed  one  of  the  m  ost  important  ^ 
3  ,  conquests  of  Ninus  and  his  Assyrians,  when,  with 
the  assistance  of  Arabian  Nomades,  they  esta^ 
blished  the  first  great  monarchy.  Before  this 
aera  of  war  and  desolation,  Bactra  is  celebrated 
in  the  uniform  traditions  of  Asia*^^  and  Europe, 
as  the  seat  of  science  as  well  as  of  commerce^ 
governed  by  Zoroaster,  whom  some  writers  call 
a  king^  others  a  high-priest ;  doubtless  because 
he  united  both  characters;  and  to  whom  all 
authors  of  any  credit  ascribe  pre-eminent  power, 
while  they  concur  in  assigning  to  him  the  most 
venerable  antiquity.  **®  His  name  might  be 
assumed  at  various  times  by- different  teachers 
among  the  fire-worshippers,  or  magi ;  for  this  kind 
of  superstition  spread  from  Bactra  to  Media^ 
and  from  thence  to  Persia ;  it  might  in  parti- 
cular be  usurped  by  an  impostor  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  who  is  said  in  the  wild  ro- 
mances of  modern  Persia  to  have  reformed  the 


**^  Dlodonis,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  and  Justin,  1.  i.  c.  1. 

^■7  The  historians  of  Persia  make  the  foundation  of  Balk,  the  city 
of  Zoroaster,  remount  to  the  year  3209  before  Christ.  Conf. 
JO'Herbdot  Biblioth.  Orient  Article  Balk,  and  Bailli  Astrononiie 
Ancienne,  p.  364.  This  is  theoldest  astronomical  sra  of  any,  since 
that  of  the  Indian  monarchy  corresponds  with  the  year  3101  before 
Christ;  that  of  China  with  the  year  2958;  and  that  of  both  Egypt 
and  Chaldsa  with  the  year  2800.  I  have  no  faith,  however,  in  lui- 
tory  founded  solely  on  astronomy,  whose  phsnomena  may  by  caU 
culation  be  extended  indefinitely  backward  as  well  as  forward* 
My  purpose  is  answered  by  showing  that  with  regard  to  the  and- 
^ity  of  Bactra,  the  traditions  of  the  Orientals  concur  with  better 
sources  of  information. 

^^*  See  the  authorities  collected  by  Stanley,  Oriental  Philosophy;, 
by  Fabricus,  Bibliothec  Grsc.  1.  i.  c.  36.  p.  249.  and  in  Moyl^fc 
Wgrks,  vol.ii.  p*19. 
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religion  of  his  country,  and  to  have  first  taught  sect. 
the  Persians  to  worship  in  temples.  But  such  ''• 
fables  are  totally  unworthy  of  regard,  since  we 
have  the  decisive  authority  of  Xenophon,  wjio 
had  viewed  the  Persians,  not  merely  with  the  eye 
of  a  soldier,  that  their  religion  remained  the 
same  and  unaltered  **•  from  the  age  of  Cyrus, 
founder  of  their  dynasty :  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
aloo  attest  that  the  Persians  neither  worshipped 
in  temples  nor  ever  erected  such  edifices  during 
the  existence  of  their  empire  ^ ;  and  the  practice 
of  temple-wcH-ship  they  should  seem  to  have 
adopted  slowly  and  reluctantly,  in  their  humi- 
liated  state,  through  the  persuasion  or  authority 
of  their  Grecian  conquerors.  With  the  Persian 
Zerdusht  we  are  not  in  this  early  part  of  history 
in  any  manner  concerned :  but  in  the  fiactrian 
Zoroaster,  whose  name  bears  a  reference  ^*  to  his 
pri^ciency  in  astronomy,  we  recognize  a  faithful 
agreement  with  the  picture  above  given  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  priesthood ;  the  samQ 
attainments  in  knowledge,  and  the  same  appli- 
cation of  them ;  for  the  maintenance,  indeed^ 
of  his  own  authority,  but  also  to  the  con- 
spicuous benefit  of  those  over  whom  it  waa 
exercised.  ^ 

The  same  rank  which  Bactra  held  in  Ariana,  andof  Pes- 
Pessinus  appears  to  have  early  acquired  in  Lesser  """*• 


*?*  Xenopb,  Cyropanl.  1.  vHi.  p.  204.  &  p.  288.  €t  seq. 
***  Herodot  1.1.  c.  131.    Cicero  de  Leg.  L  ii.  c.  lo.  Dinon.  apud* 
Clemen.    Alexand.  in  Protrept.  p.  56,  '  f  ' 

**■  Diogen.  Laert  in  Proem,  and  Suidas  ad  Voc. 
***  Hermipp.  iqpud  Amob.  advqrs.  Gent.  Conf.  Stnibp>  li.  p.  Q4. 
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Asia.^  Pessinus  stood  in  the  finest  plain  of  Phry- 
gia,  which  was  anciently  the  most  important,  as 
well  as  largest  province  in  the  Peninsula.  It 
was  washed  by  the  river .  Sangarius,  and  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  castle  and  palace  of  Gor- 
dium,  revered  for  its  mysterious  knot  involving 
the  fate  of  Asia,  and  which  had  remained  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  untied,  when  it 
was  finally  cut  by  the  sword  of  Alexander.^ 
Pessinus  was  thus  situate  in  a  district  of  high 
celebrity,  and  on  the  great  caravan  road  formerly 
traced.  This  road  in  approaching  the  sea-coast 
split  into  three  branches,  leading  into  Mysia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria;  small  but  important  pro- 
vinces, which  shone  in  arts  and  industry  many 
ages  before  their  winding  shores  were  occupied 
by  Grecian  colonies*  From  Lydia,  then  called 
Maeonia,  Pelops  carried  into  Greece'  his  gdden 
treasures,  the  source  of  power^  to  his  family  in 
the  peninsula  to  which  he  communicated  the 
name  of  Peloponnesus.  To  the  Lydians  and 
Carians,  many  inventions  are  ascribed,  bespeak- 
ing much  ingenuity  and  early  civilization.^  The 
coast  <rf  Mysia  was  embraced  by  the  venerable 
kingdom  of  Ptiam,  the  Hellespontian  Hirygiaj' 
and  the  more  inland  Phrygians^  who  Were  said 
to  have  colonized  that  maritime  district,  fre- 
t^ded  on  grounds,  some  of  them  solid,  and 

*^  Pessinuntent  ipsum,  ledem  donririKnmque  matris  Deomin ; 
i^uun  ivges  onneB  qui  Aiiain  Europatnque  temielont,  lemper 
iomma  religione  coluerunt.    Ciceax>  pro  toctio. 

^  Arrian,  Expcd.  Akzand.  1. 1.  c.  59. 

*^  ThucyvMes,  1 1,  p.  6.       *^  HerodotuB,  1 1.  c.  94.  A  171. 
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others  extremely  frivolous^,  to  vie  in  antiquity   sect. 
with   the    Egyptians   themselves.      The  three  ^,^\ 
nations  of  Phrygians,  Lydians,  andCarians,  were- 
intimately  connected  with  each  other  by  the  com* 
munity  of  religious  rites,  as  well  as  by  the  ties 
of  blood  and  language.   They  accordingly  exhi* 
bited  a  striking  uniformity  in  manners  and  pur* 
suits,  which,  to  a  reader  conversant  with  Roman 
history,  may  be  described  most  briefly  by  ob- 
serving,   that  the  principal  features  of  their 
character  are  faithfully  delineated  in  the  effe- 
minacy, ingenuity,   and  pompous  vanity  of  the 
Tuscans,  a  kindred  people,   and  their  reputed 
descendants.^ 

These  industrious  and  polished  but  uhwarlike 
inhabitants  on  the  coast  of  the  iEgaean  were 
connected  by  many  links  with  Upper  Asia,  biit 
particularly  by  Bessinus,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Phrygian  kings  ^,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
first  and  principal  sanctuary  in  those  parts  of  the 
moUier  of  the  gods,  thence  called  the  Pessimm- 
tian^  Goddess,  and  more  frequently  the  Idaean  - 
Mother,  ,Cybel6,  Berecynthia,  Dindymen^^ 
naiiftes,  all  of  them,  derived  from  her  lon^  es*-* 
taMisfaed  worship  on  neighb6urii^  mountains* 

*^  Herodot  ibid.  Conf.  Timotheus  apud  Arnob.  adyen.  Gent. 
^1.  y,  and  Lucretius  de  Natur.  Deor.  1.  ii.  ▼.  618.  est  «eq. 

•*  Herodot.  I.  i. 

*^  Diadmr.  L  HL  €.  £9.  Amm.  Marcellin.  1.  xxi. 

*>*  E«  r8  rmrarros  tryaKfunos.  Herodtan,  L  i.  c.  S£.  Of  that 
ftatucy  or  rather  symbol,  wbich  descended  from  heaven^  Livy 
speaks,  1.  xxix.  c.  10,  ll.  B. C  205.  It  was  to  the  Roimanf  then 
hofwtring  oyer  Ana,  what  the  Oorctian  knot  had  been  to  Alexander : 
and  a  religious  piece  of  machinery  as  eiMily  t>?erthipwn  by  them. 
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The  festivals  of  Cybele  are  selected  in  poetical 
description^*  as  among  the  most  showy  an^ 
magnificent  in  paganism:  and  both  the  com- 
merce and  the  superstition  of  Pessinus  continued 
to  flourish  in  vigour,  even  down  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.^  But,  in  his  age,  the  ministers  of 
the  divinity,  though  they  still  continued  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  had  exceedingly  declined  in 
opulepce  and  power  ^;  and  instead  of  being  in- 
dependent sovereigns  with  considerable  reve- 
nues, might  be  described  in  modem  language 
in  a  work  less  grave  than  history,  as  a  sort  of 
prince  bishops,  vassals  .and  mere  creatures  of 
Rome.  To  the  west  of  Pessinus,  the  city  Mo- 
rena  in  Mysia,  and  to  the  east  of  it,  Morimena, 
Zela,  and  Comana,  in  the  great  central  province 
of  Cappadocia,  exhibited  institutions  exactly 
similar^  to  each  other,  and  all  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  Phrygian  capital.  In  the  Augustan 
age,  all  these  cities  still  continued  to  be 
governed  by  sacerdotal  families,  to  which  they 
had  been  subject  from  immemorial^  antiquity: 
they  all  stood  on  the  great  caravan  road  through 
Lesser  Asia;  and  in  all  of  them  the  times 
marked  by  festivals  and  processions,  were  also 
distinguished  by  great  fairs,  not  only  frequented 

*3^        Qualis  Berecinthia  mater 

Invehitur  cumi  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes. 

J£neicL^.'785. 
a»d  Lucretius,  L  ii.  y.  635. 

Horrifice  fertur  divins  matrit  imago,  &c. 
•»  filtrabo,  1.  Ill  p,  574.  «»  Id.  ibid; 

^  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  537.  &,  1.  xii.  p.  559* 
*»  Strabo  loc.  citat.  &  1.  ziv.  p.  612. 
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by  neighbouring  nations,  but  also  numerously  sect. 
attended  by  traders  from  Upper  Asia,  and  even  j^- 
by  distant**  Nomades.  Conformably  with 
these  circumstances  in  their  favour,  the  routes 
of  commerce  traced  a  clear  and  distinct  line  of 
civilization  and  wealth,  thus  visibly  contrasted 
with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  many  remote 
parts  of  the  peninsula ;  with  the  savageness  of  the 
Isaurians  and  Pisidians  ;  with  the  half-barbarous 
Bithynians  and  Paphlagonians^ ;  in  a  word,  with 
all  those  divisions  of  the  country,  which  lay 
beyond  the  genial  influence  of  commerce  upheld 
by  superstition,  and  olT  superstition  enriched, 
embellished,  and  confirmed,  by  the  traffic  which 
it  protected. 

^  Strabo  loc  cit.  and  Btephanus  de  Urb.  too.  Ao-io. 

vj  The  transactioiM  of  all  the  nations  in  Lesser  Asia,  barbarous 
as  wdl  as  civilized^  are  introduced  in  the  following  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  histoiy  of  the  empire. 
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SECTION    IIL 


Reasons  for  ei^ing  into  a  more  ^particular  Account  oj 
the  Arts.  -^These  best  exempl^ied  amo9^  the  J^ypttpns 
and  jphcenm^m :  —■  I.  With  regard  to  the  Augment" 
ation  and  Improfvanent  qfthe  Articles  ^  Food.-^ 
II.  The  Composition  and  Embellishment  qf  the  Articks 
of  Raiment.  —  III.  The  Means  of  procuring  solid  and 
secure  Habitations. — f\giBptian  Archit^ctwe : — I.  TVw- 
fies.^— II.  Mausolea. —  The  Labyrinth  and  Tmb  of 
Osymandj^. — III.  Obelisks. — IV.  Pyramids^ — Seign 
qfSesostris.  —  Different  Races  in  Egypt. — Senacherib*$ 
Invasion.  —  State  ofjudtea  and  Egypt  at  that  Period. 
—  Greatness  of  TaraJco^  the  Ethiopian.  —  Destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  Army.  —  Revolt  of  the  Assyrian  Prih 
vinces.  —  Nineveh  demolished  by  Cyaxares  and  Neixh 
polassar. — Babylon  the  new  Capital  of  Assyria. --^ 
Jealousy  of  Necos  King  of  Egypt.  —  He  gains  the 
Battle  of  Megiddo. — Invades  Mesopotamia^  and  gar- 
risons  Circesium. — Nebuchadnezzar  associated  in  Go- 
vernment with  his  Father  Nebopolassar. — He  form 
an  Engine  of  Defence  and  glorious  Victory. — Battle  of 
Circesium. 

^  ^m  ^  ^^  operations  of  commerce  described  in  the 
^■1  v"  ^  precediiig  section,  being  carried  on  by  crowded 
lor^to-    caravans,  are  more  open  to  observation,  than  the 
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highest  efibrts  of  industry  and  ingenuity  in  such   s  £  c  T. 
usefid  or  agreeable  arts  as  are  commonly  exer-  .    ^^\  m 
cised  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life.     When  ingintoa 
the  producticmsi  indeed,  of  these  arts  remain,  Ucuiar^Ml 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  they  recount  im-  ^^^ 
pressively  their  own  history  ;  and  turn  our  at- 
tention with  delight  to  the  energies  of  those 
noble  minds  by  whom  they  were  contrived  and 
created.     But,  when  the  destructive  hand  of 
time  has  obliterated  the  works  themselves,  their 
authors  will  be  robbed  of  due  praise;  and  the 
nations,  which  nursed  and  cherished  them,  will 
be  divested    of    those    characteristic  feature$ 
independently  of  which,  their  wars,  victories,  or 
defeats,  can  never  become  a  matter  of  serious 
interest  with  posterity.     Here  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  historian  to  interpose  his  utmost 
diligence,  in  collecting  all  the  scattered  notices 
on  record,  with  regard  to  whatever  forms  the 
object  of  ingenious  contrivance  or  honourable 
pursuit.     From  this  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  remote  nations,  attention  will  be  awakened 
to  their  concerns :  real  sympathy  will  be  excited 
for  their  sufferings ;  and  our  fancies,  being  thus 
prepared  for  the  scenes  exhibited  to  view,  will 
invest  with  form,  and  adorn  with  colour,  the 
dry  and  dim  skeletons  that,  in  Uie  page  of  an- 
cient history,  shock  in  perpetual  conflicts  of 
unheeded  warfare.    The  discussion  also  is  es- 
sential to  a  distinct  survey  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, which,  after  submitting  to  the  valour  of 
'  Alexander,  were  to  become  the  objects  of  his 
enlightened  policy.  * 
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SECT.       In  coimectioiri  with  the  rise  of  Nineveli,  jtnd 

,    ™'   ,  the  magnificei^ce  of  that  first  great  capital  of 

Nations     Asia,  I  had  occasion  to   speak  of  the  high» 

'  ift  the^   minded  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  with  their  mixed 

h^^"hfch    ^^™^y  ^^  Assyrians  and  Arabians.     But,  in  the 

Babylon     reVolution    which    undermined  the    power  of 

nKiST*  Nineveh,  and  caused  it  to  be  finally  supplanted 

by  Babylon,  the  city  chosen  ^  by  Alexander  for 

the  head  of    his    empire,     all    those  eastern 

nations  are   signalised,    that    derive   celebrity 

either    from   their    prowess  or  their    wisdonii 

It  will  be  necessary   in   particular    to  make 

known  Senacherib  the   Assyrian,   and  Tarako 

the  Ethiopian ;    Belesys,  or  Nebopolassar,  the 

Babylonian ;      Arbaces,    or     Cyaxares  ^     the 

Mede  ;  Necos  the  enterprising  king  of  Egypt  j 

and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  more  adventurous  and 

more  renowned  king  of  Babylon.   In  opposition 

to  the  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  extent 

of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  this  king  of 

Babylon  will    appear  to  have  been   the  first 

prince  beyond  the  Euphrates,  who  consolidated 

his  dominion  over  Aram  on  this  side  the  river; 

that  is,  the  Proper  Syria.    The  same  conqueror, 

as  is  well  known,  gained  Jerusalem  after  a  siege 

of  eighteen  months,  and  dragged  its  inhabitants 

into  captivity;  he  also  overcame,  after  a  siege 

of  thirteen  years,  and  totally  demolished,  the 

^eat  commercial  city  of  Tyre  on  the  continent, 

a  place  infinitely  surpassing  in  ms^gnitude  and 

»  Strabo,  l.xv.  p.751. 

*  These  names  belonged,  respectively,  to -the  same  persons. 
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ksportance  insular  Tyre,  which  succeeded  to  aB^CT, 
its  name,  and  which,  in  the  page  of  history,  .  "^'  . 
commonly  usurps  its  renown.. 

In  prosecuting  the  vast  subject  befpre  me,  I^  Am  cuiti- 
shall  b^in  with  thj?  Egyptians  and.  Phoenicians,^  tiSSSf  ^ 
concerning  whose  institutions  and  inventions,  tbnibert. 
there  are  details  equally  respectable  for  their  fiS™^  ' 
mithenticity,  and  instructive  by  their  copious-  b^^^^® 
ness.     Both  nations  were  dreadful  su^erers  in  ami  fIx». 
the  conflict  that  established  a  new  empire,  and  ^^^^ 
raiscfl  up  a  new  capital  in  Asiji :  both  survived 
their  disasters,   and  beqame,   in  the  hfLnds  of 
Alexander,   principal   agents   in   effecting  his 
noblest  and  most  useful  purposes.     Egypt,  be- 
^es,  under  the  brother  of  that  conqueror,  the 
first  Ptolemy,  acquired  and  long  maintained  a 
decided  pre-eminence  among  all  the  new  Greek 
kingclpms  erected  in  thje  ]^ast.    The  regul^  and 
connected  annals  of  E^rpt  wiQ  be  embodied  in 
subsequent  parts  of  the  present  work :  the  obf 
servations,  which  immediately  follow,  are  of  a 
preparatory  nature^  affoi;ding  a  succinct  view  pf 
the  antiquities  of  a  country,    of  which,   as  a 
Greek  kingdom,  I  shall  endeavour  to  coUect  9 
clear  and  complete  history. 

When  the  transactions  of  Egypt  first  connect  intimates 
themselves  with  those  of  Greecet  the  inheritance  ^iJI^^i^ 
of  the  Pharaohs  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ^een 
twelve- p^tty  princes,  who,  like  the  Beys  of  mot  G^e!° 
dem  times,  combated  each  othier,  and  distracted  ^^f' 
their  common  country.  About  the  middle  of  the  B.c.  «6o. 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  Psammetichus, 
pne  of  the  twelve,  was  enabled,  through  the  assist- 

-r  3 
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SECT,  ance  of  Greek  pirates,  lonians  and  Carians,  to 
'^'*  crush  his  competitors,  and  to  assume  undivided 
sovereignty.  *  Having  conquered  Egypt  by 
Greeks,  the  gratitude  of  Psammetichus  con- 
spired with  good  policy,  towards  establishing  his 
benefactors  in  camps  endowed  with  lands,  on 
the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  from 
which  settlement  their  descendants  removed 
about  a  century  afterwards  to  the  capital  Mem- 
phis, that  they  might  serve  as  body  *  guards  to 
king  Amasis,  another  illustrious  usurper..  From 
the  time  of  Psammetichus,  but  especially  in  the 
forty-four  years  of  Amasis*s  reign,  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians  maintained  a  closer  intimacy  with 
each  other,  than  ever  prevailed  between  any  two 
Xiations  of  antiquity,  that  stood  not  decidedly  in 
the  endearing  relations  of  metropolis  and  colony. 
The  youths  of  Egypt  were  taught  the  Greek 
tongue^ ;  commerce  was  industriously  cultivated 
between  the  two  countries  j  and  in  perpetual 
succession  of  time,  the  philosophers  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  ^  the  historians  Hecataeus'^  and  Hero- 
dotus %  with  many  intervening  travellers  as 
studious  of  knowledge  ^  as  their  trading  fellow^ 
citizens  were  greedy  after  gain,  visited  the  ve-. 
nerable  mother  of  inventions  and  of  arts,  and 

3  Herodot.  l.ii.  c  151>  I52i  ♦  Ibid.  I.ii,  c.  178.  et  seq. 

5  Id.  ibid. 
Diogqn.  Laprt   ia  P)'thagor.  e%  Platon.  et  Strabo,   I  xviiL 
p.  806. 

7  Hecatsus  was  a  great  traveller^  and  had  probabty  eollected  the 
fruits  of  his  trafels  in  die  wtparrm^  A#iar  mentioned  by  Stephanus. 
Byzant  de  Urb.  Voc.  Mapvos, 

«  Herodpt.  Lii.  c4J.  •  Diodorus,  I.i,  i.96^ 
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endeavoured  to  disrobe  the  concealed  niajesty  sect* 
©f  religious  and  civil  wisdom,  for  which  the  v  J^-^' 
Egyptians  had  been  reHowned  from  the  first 
dawn  of  4xadition.  Before  enterijag  however 
^  under  such  guides,  the  pdekj^^and  temples  and 
fiurtories  of  Thebes  and  Memphis^  and  firom  con« 
nections  that  will  presently  appear,  those  of 
Axuro,  Saba,  Nineveh,  Bactra,  md  many  othec 
remote  cities,  it  will  be  pmdent  ta  carry  with 
us  lights  from  a  niore  hallowed  shrine,,  to  dispel 
the  dark  vapour  of  iliusiooa  with  which  we  m%ht 
otherwise  be  surrounded* 

Two  centuries  after  the  ioumey  6f  AhrsM  s*^  ^^ 
into  Sgypt,  of  which  we  have  ah'ead;^  s^dben^  illustrated 
the  simple  story  o£  Joseph  exhibits  a  genuine  ^^^^ 
picture  of  real  virtue^  more  impressive  than  ever  Jowph. 
was  produced  from  the  mere  combinations  of  -I1635. 
fancy.     The  lovely  frarikness^  it  is  well  known^ 
of  the  young  sbephvds*  instead  of  conciliating 
jmd  rivetting,   as  it  ought  to  have  done,  the 
afiectioDs  of  his  brethren,  proYohed  Uieir  jealousy 
and  hatred^  and  subjected  him  to  the  misery  ef 
being  sold  to  aB  Arabiani  caravan,    carrying 
qiiceries  into  Egjq^t.  ^    Throu|!b  e^ra^rdinaery 
endowments  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Almighty, 
the  unhappy  slave  who  had  been  purchased  fbi 
twenty  shekek  of  silver  ",  was  raised  to  Offfices 
and  honours,  clearly  characterising  the  authority 
of  grand  vizier,  already  introduced,  it  should 


>•  Genesis,  cxxxviL 

"  The  ordinary  shekel  is  valoed  at  half  a  crown ;  that,  in  the 
time  of  Joeei^,  is  thought  to  have  beenr  of  less  weight.  Micbaelis 
Anmerlu    Genesis,  c.  xly.  t.  S2. 

r  4 
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seem,  into  this  eastern  monarchy,    Pharaoh  sur- 
rounded his  neck  with  a  golden  chain  as  a  badge 
of  dignity,  arrayed  his  body  with  vestures  of  fine 
linen,  adwned  his  hand  with  his  own  ring  or 
signet,  and  made  him  ride  in  a  chariot  appro-* 
priate  to  the  man  next  in  place  to  the  king,  and 
who  in  ^ect  exercised  the  whole  kingly  power. " 
Jn  the  officers  also  of  the  royal  household,  par- 
ticularly the  captain  of  the  royal  guards,   en- 
trusted with  high  criminal  jurisdiction,  we  per- 
ceive the  still  prevsdent  and  unalterable  customs 
of  the  East ;  though  the  slow  punishment  of  a 
slave  for  the  imputed  enormity  of  tempting  t^ie 
fidelity  of  his  master's  wife,  indicates  a  degree 
of  forbearance  and  caution,  a  faint  ray  of  civi- 
lization, long  extinct  in  all  those  unhappy  coim- 
tries.     Through  the  whole  narrative,  there  are 
not  any  indications  of  the  profusion  of  precious 
metals  ascdbed  by  profane-writers  to  Egypt  at  a 
somewhat  later  period*  ^*    The  small  price  paid 
for  the  person  of  Joseph,  his  single  cup  of  silver, 
and  the  three  hundred  pieces  of  that  metal,  which 
the  dispenser  of  royal  munificence  bestowed  on 
his  beloved  Benjamin,  affords  reason  to  inier, 
that  the  golden  treasures  of  Ethiopia  had  not 
yet  been  ransacked  with  very  successful  dili- 
gence ^^  and  that  the  Phoenicians  had  not  yet 


■^  The  man  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  land  spoke  roughlj  to  us^ 
Genesis,  c.  xlii,  ▼.  30.    In  I  Maccab.  c.  iL  v.  55.  Joseph  is  calle4 
icvpiof  TB  Atyinrrff. 
^>3  Diodorus  Siculus,  ].  i.  sect  49.  et  seq. 
'4  Agatharchides  de  Mari  Rubro  apud  Phot  Bihiioth.  p.  1^39« 
etseq. 
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difiused  in  great  abundance  the  silver  of  Tarnish 
or  Tartessus  over  the  eastern  world,  ** 

The  transactions  of  Abram  and  Joseph  afford  RevoiuT 
a  glimpse  of  Eg3T)t  as  united  at  very  early  pe-  Jl^^ri^***® 
riods,  under  one  great  monarchy ;  but^e  third  between 
and  most  important  view  of  that  country  in  andSfoses 
Scripture,    is  given  at  the  sera  of  Hebrew  de-  ^j^*"^ 
liverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.      The  chil-  Egypt  at 
dren  of  Israel    had  been    reduced  into  that  jey^  ^ 
wretched  condition  under  the  dynasty  of  shep-  ^^ 
herds,    accumulated. hordes  of  Ethiopian  No- B.c.1491. 
mades,  who 'had  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt 
at  a  period  ^^  between  the  age  of  Joseph  and  that 
of  Moses.     In  this  revolution,  every  thing  di- 
rectly flowed  in  the  ordinary  current  of  (oriental 
transactions.     It  was,  and  has  always  continued 
the  perpetual  misfortune  of  civihzed  communi- 
ties in  that  division  of  the  world,  never  to  have 
attained  a  proficiency  in  arms,  or  adopted  a  style 
of  warfare,   qualifying  men  resident  in  cities 
and  cultivating   sedentary   arts,    steadily   and 
successfully  to  resist  the  occasional  irruptions  of 
neighbouring  NomadeSj  to  whose  undisciplined 
and  headstrong  chiefs  the  conquest  of  flourish- 
ing cities  only  supplied  the  means  of  exasper- 
ating, by  the  irritations  of  vdluptuousness,  their 
precipitate   frowardness    and    native   ferocity. 

>«  AristoLde  Mirabil.  Opera,  tom.i.  p.  1163.  Conf.  iMaccab. 
c.  yiiL  V.  3.  and  Diodorus,  L  v.  s.  SB, 

»«  Conf.  Exodus,  c.i.  v.  8.  and  Herodotus,  1.  il  c.  lOO.  The  new 
king, "  who  knew  not  Joseph,"  nor  his  merits  towards  the  Egyptian 
nadon,  well  accords  with  Uie  notices  in  profane  history,  concerning 
|be  king  of  a  new  dynasty. 
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Under  a  prince  of  this  character,  known  by  the 
common  appellation  of  Pharaoh  or  Sultan^  the 
Helnrews  were  subjected  to  the  cruellest  and 
most  capricious  vexations.  In  the  fertile  triangle 
j&tretching  from  a  summit  at  Heliopolis,  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  Cairo^  towards  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean on  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
other,  the  small  tribe  of  Hebrews  containing  in^ 
i^  only  sixty-eight  males^  had  grown  to  a  nationt 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  souls  ^^  since  the 
fighting  men  alone  amounted  to  six  himdred 
thousand,  or,  according  to  a  nicer  computation^: 
to  six  hundred  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  perscms.  ^    To  reduce  this  dang^ou 
multitude  of  shepherds  and  soldiers,  Pharaoh 
tasked  them  with  hard  labour ;  he  condemned 
them  to  provide  smterials  for  his  vast  buildings  ;r 
and  many  of  them  wwre  employed  in  rearing 
new  and    stronger  walls    round  Pithom   and 
Raamses  \  ancient  fortresses  containing  the  royal 
maga^nes.     Another  still  viler  expedient,   o£ 
which  the  tyrant  made  use,  to  mteiicept  the  £(x^ 
midable  populousness  of  the  Israelites,  was,  hicL 
cruel  order  to  the  midwives  to  destroy  their  in-« 
fant  males^ ;  a  transaction  as  usually  miderstood, 
wearily  an  air  of  improbability,  yet,  on  a  nearer 
examination,  entirely  conststenA  with  the  eus- 

*7  The  Israelites  inhabited  the  **  best  of  tjie  land/'  Geneds, 
c  xhii.  V.  6.,  that  h^  the  fittest  for  pasturage :  in  which  district  the 
Consul  Maillet  (Descript.  de  I/Egypte)  says,.  **  the  grass  grows  to 
Ae  height  of  a  man,  and  so  thick  chat  an  ot  may  feed  a  whole  day. 
tymg  on  the  ground. 

••  Conf.  Exodus^  c  12.  ▼,  J7.  and  Nmnbers,  c.  L  v.  46. 

^  Exodus,  cL  V.  11.  *»  Id.  ci.  V.  15.  et  seq. 
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toms  and  institutions  of  the  Egyptians,  repre- 
sented with  much  uniformity  by  authors  who 
differ  perpetually  and  widely  about  their  chro- 
nology and  history.  In  ancient  Egypt,  medi- 
cine]in  general,  and  several  of  its  branches,  were 
distinct  and  hereditary  professioais,  exercised 
under  precise  and  severe  regulations,  for  the 
observance  of  which  by  their  substitutes,  the 
heads  of  its  different  departments  were  amenable 
to  the  magistrates.^^  This  eiiplanation  will  remove 
our  surprise  that  Pharaoh  should  have  addressed 
artlj  two  midwives,  as  if  two  only  had  been 
needful  in  so  great  a  nation ;  and  it  gives  a  na#> 
tural  turn  to  their  excuse  for  not  executing  the 
king's  atrocious  orders,  namely,  that  the  He- 
brew women  being  livelier  than  the  £g3rptian, 
were  delivered  without  the  intervention  of  any 
public  assistants.  ^  The  extraordinary  interpo* 
sitions  of  the  Almighty,  which  blasted  all  the 
designs  of  this  detestable  tyrant,  are  recorded 
in  that  history,  with  which,  from  our  youth,  we 
are  most  familiar.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remwit; 
that  of  the  wonder!^  phaenomenon  which  en« 
abled  the  Israelites  to  pass  the  Red  Sea  in  safety, 
the  memory  is  preserved  in  a  pagan  historian, 
who  authenticates  it  by  reference  to  a  difierent 
source  of  information,  even  that  of  Ihe  actual 
inhabitants  of  the  district  at  the  time  in  which 
he  wrote.  ^    It  must  also  be  observed  that  Pba- 

«>  Aristot.  Politic  L  liL  &  ».  Conf.  Herodot.  1.  i.  0..65.  &  Ifocrit. 
Botirid.  Laodat. 

^  Conf.  Diodorus,  L  iii.  seel.  40.  &  £xo4iM,  c.  xix.    JDlio<lerus 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.    He  had  travelled 


of  the  sub- 
ject. 
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raoh's  army,  which  perished  in  that  sea  in  his 
furious  pursuit,  consisted  of  chariots  and  horse-^ 
men ;  because  horsemen  in  the  sense  of  cavaky 
were  not  used  by  the  Greeks  till  eight  centuries 
after  this  period,  that  is,  five  centuries.after  the 
war  of  Troy;  and  both  cavalry  and  chariots 
ceased  in  process  of  time  to  be  employed  by  the 
Egyptians,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  in- 
tersections of  their  country  by  canals,  which 
rendered  troops  of  both  kinds  altc^ethei  unser^ 
viceable.  ^ 

Division  The  miuutc  intersections  of  the  Delta,  doubt- 
less, contributed  in  Egypt  towards  agricultural 
and  commercial  prosperity.  Yet,  at  the  aera  of 
the  Jewish  emigration,  wonderful  exertions. had 
been  already  made,  both  for  multiplying  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  home,  and  for  procuring  its 
accommodations  from  abroad.  In  treating  of 
the  attainments  and  enjoyments  of  the  Egyptians^ 
I  shall  consider  the  tlu*ee  main  articles,  of  food, 
clothing,  and  habitation.  The  Is^t  of  these  will 
lead  me  to  their  ornamental  acchitecture ;  and 
this,  again,  will  be  found  intimately  connected 
with  aU  their  noblest  discoveries  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  I  begin,  as  necessity  requires,  with  a. 
brief  survey  of  the  country. 


into  Egypt,  aQdrecdved  fais  Information  concerning  the  awful  event 
in  the  text  from  Ichthyophagi,  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  it  ha|^)ened.  It  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  unvarying 
tradition  from  their  ancestors,  that  the  sea  at  a  certain  time  dried  up 
to  the  bottom,  and  again  suddenly  returned  to  its  ancient  cbanpel^ 
H  Herodotus,  l.ii  c.  108, 
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Frtmi  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  and  the  Medi- 

SECT 

terranean,  Egypt  e:JLtendedm  length  five  hundred      m. 
and  thirty  miles  to  Syen6  and  the  tropic  of  ^**^f^ 
Cancety  comprehending  in  its  breadth  the  moun-  smbed. 
tains  on  both  sides  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  right,  and  the  sands  of  Libya  on  the 
left.    In  its  utmost  dimensions,  the  country  falls 
short  of  the  extent  of  Great  Britain :  yet,  before 
it  was  ravaged  successively  by  the  kings  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  permanently  oppressed 
by  the  civil  and  religious  persecution  of  Cambyses 
and  his  Persian  successors,  its  populousness  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  eight  millions  of  industrious 
inhabitants.^    To  the  ancient  Cercasorum,  a 
place  situate  a  few  miles  below  the  ancient 
Alemphis  and  the  modern  Cairo,  the  Nile  flowed 
in  an  unbroken  stream,  then  dividing  itself  into 
three  principal  branches,  the  two  outermost  of 
which  infold  the  triangle  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
fertile  Delta.     The  apex  of  the  triangle  at  Cer- 
casorum* is   distant  a  hundred  miles  from  its 
base,  the  waving  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  sides  are  the  Pelusiac  and   Canopic 
branches  of  the  Nile,  whose  mouths  are  two 
hundred  miles  asunder.     Anciently  the  whole 
of  the  Delta  was  richly  cultivated :  but  tillage 
is  now  confined  to  the  inmost  district,  and  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,   a  long  strip  of  land 
reaching  to  Syen6,  generally  about  twenty  miles 
broad,  overflowed  yearly  by  the  river,  and  en- 


^  Jocepbuf  de  Bdl.  Judaic.  1.  ii.  c.  26.    Conf.  Oiodor.  1.  i. 
^  HerodoC.lii.cl5.&l7. 
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SECT,  riched  by  its  fattening  slime.*^  Homer  is  thought 
j^:  ,  to  have  pointed  to  the  cause  of  this  annual  in* 
undation  when  he  characterizes  the  Nile,  as  a 
river  fed  by  the  showers  of  heaven.^  Under 
the  Sixth  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Philometor,  Aga- 
tharchides  of  Cnidus  surveyed  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  con- 
firmed the  authority  of  Homer,  by  describing  the 
incessant  rains  in  Ethiopia  from  the  summer 
solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox.^  As  early  as 
May,  torrents  often  descend  from  the  Abyssinian 
mountains,  swelling  all  the  rivers  of  which  the 
Nile  is  the  common  receptacle.  Their  influence 
reaches  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
waters  visibly  accumulate,  and,  towards  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  August,  overflow  their  banks.  From 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  October, 
the  Delta  wears  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake, 
its  numerous  cities  peering^  at  intervals  above 
the  watery  surface,  like  the  Cyclades  and 
Sporades  in  the  broad  .^Egaeari. 
-^^-  The  depositions  from  this  temporary  lake 
E^ptians.  form  SO  rich  a  mould,  that  the  husbandman  is 
exempted  fr6m  all  the  more  laborious  operations 
of  agriculture.  Instead  of  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing the  ground,  his  industry  needs  only  be 

•7  Strabo  is  oever  more  graphical  than  in  his  description  of 
Egypt,  I.  xTii.  p.  786.  Compare  the  moderns,  MaiUet,  Pocoke, 
Browne.  The  last-named  traveller  seems  inclined  to  limit  too  much 
the  extent  of  the  annual  floods.    Browne's  Travels,  p.  552. 

•*  Odyss.  1.  iv.  V.  581.  as  explained  by  Aristotle  in  Strabo,  I.  xvii* 
p.  790.  Conf.  Aristot  Meteorol.  1.  i.  c.  14.  and  Apollonius,  Lexicon 
Homer,  voc.  hexertos, 

*»  Agatharchides  apud  Diodor.  1.  i.  |.  97. 

••  Herodot.l.ii.c.97. 


B.  0.1490. 
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^jfpted  on  the  wfter  dament  of  water;  which  b  1  c  t. 
}mag  diverted  by  ctOiK  or  wooped  by  machinei,  ,  ^^' 
19  equally  and  ea^y  distributed  over  the  a(y  acent 
couQtry,^^  In  Egypt*  the  grain  sown  in  the  be« 
ginning  of  November  ripens  in  less  than  five 
months,  and  U  generally  cut  down  and  deposited 
in  granaries  before  the  first  of  ApriL**  During 
the  same  season  puke  follows  grains,  and  fruits 
are  succeeded  by  new  flowers.  In  seconding  the 
libendity  of  nature,  man  was  industrious ;  and 
the  duty  of  agricultural  industry  was  enforced 
by  various  maximcr  of  religion,  particularly  the 
sacred  execration  denounced  against  ^epherds^, 
those  tigers  ai  we  have  seen  in  war,  but  drones 
and  sluggards  in  peace.  Tillage,  as  well  as 
other  momentous  concerns,  continued  immemo^ 
riaily  under  the  priestly  families,  who  had  of  old 
taught  their  subjects  to  drain  the  marshy  Delta, 
since  the  smaller  mouths  of  the  Nile  long  bore 
evident  marks  of  the  patient  laboiu*  which  had 
^ieen  necessary  to  open  and  maintain  them.^  The 
building  of  Memphis  is  ascribed  to  Menes,  thefirst 
individual  who,  himself  a  priest,  concentrated** 


V  D'AnriUe  in  hi9  ]Sgypt9  Ancienne  et  Moderoey  p.  23,  Ac*  com^ 
putes  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  at  21 00  square  leagues.  The  land 
really  in  tillage  does  not  now  exceed  twice  that  number  of  square 
miles ;  yet  the  Delta  alone  contains  about  10,000  square  miles,  and 
wi»  a^^ently  in  a  state  of  tbe  highest  cuHivatiom  So  dreadfiilly 
iias  Egypt  been  afflicted  by  tyranny  and  anarchy. 

9*  Hin.  N.  H.  1.  xviii.  c  J7.  Coi^fl  MaiUet,  Description  de  I'Egypte^ 
et  Relation  de  Paul  Lucas. 

»  Genesis,  c  xliii.  v.  32.  &  c  xlfi.  v.d4« 

M  Aristot.  MeteoroL  1.  i.  o.  14.  All  thp  smaUsr  brancheg  of  the 
Kll€^  he  8aya»  weDis  x'^P*''*^^ 

»  Uerodot,  1.  ii  c.  4.  &  99, 
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SECT,  in  his  own  hanck  the  whole  priestly  authorii^i 
which  he  should  seem,  however,  to  have  exercised 
in  conformity  to  the  will  of  his  former  equals 
and  brethren.     From  the  time  of  Menes,  Mem^ 
phis  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Hiaraohs ; 
and  from  the  site  of  that  city,  near  the  top  of 
the  Delta,  its  foundation  must  have  been  accom** 
panied  with  contrivances  for  regulating  the  Nile's 
inundation,  though  the  lake  Moeris,  formed,  it 
is  said,  for  this  important  use^,  owes  its  name  to 
a  prince  who  reigned  only  four  generations,  that 
is,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  years,  before  the 
taking  of  Troy. 
Artsreia-'      Upwards  of  three  centuries  before  that  im* 
improve-    portant  SBra,  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moses 
r  Of  food  ^^^^  great  varieties  of  grain  ;  wheat,  barley,  and 
rye.  *^     Their  gardens  produced  a  profusion  of 
legumes,  cucumbers,  and  melons^ :  and,  though 
the  soil  is  unfavourable  to  trees,  figs  and  pome* 
granates  abounded  in  the  days  of  Moses  ^^  and 
grapes  even  in  those  of  Joseph.**    At  that  early 
period,  however,  wine  was  not  an  usual  bever- 
age.    Pharaoh's  butler  took  the  grapes,    and 
pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup  ;  clearly  indi- 
eating  that  the  natural  juice  was  drank  simply* 
with  water,  and  preferred  to  fermented  liquor 
in  a  warm  climate,  and  by  a  people  peculiarly 
attentive  to  rules  of  health.  ^     Of  beer,  which 

^  Diodorus,  1.  i.  s.  51.  and  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  101.  &  149.  But  see 
Major  Rennell's  note.  Geography  of  Herodotiis,  p.  504. 

57  Exodu8,^c.  ix.  V.  31, 32.  »  Numbers,  c.  xi.  v.  5. 

^  Numbers,  c.  xx.  v.  5.  *>  Genesis,  c.  xl.  v.  9.  ct  seq. 

<»  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Diodonis  Siculus,  and  Isocrat.  Busirid 
Laudat. 
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appears  soon  afterwards  to  have  beciMne  the 
icomm(Ni  drink  of  the  working  classes,  I  find 
not  any  mention  in  the  books  of  Moses  :  though 
the  invention  of  beer,  a  preparation  far  more 
complicated  than  wine,  is  assigned^  to  the 
feign  of  Osiris,  the  most  venerable  of  those 
idols  in  whose  name  the  Egyptians  were  long 
governed  by  priests,  the  god's  earthly  vice- 
gerents. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  Egyptians  should 
seem  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  fishes. 
The  lake  Moeris  above-mentioned,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Memphis,  and  two  hundred  miles 
in  circuit,  produced  twenty-two  different  kinds, 
the  catching  and  curing  of  which  employed  in- 
numerable hands.  From  the  profits  accruing 
on  this  branch  of  industry,  a  queen  of  Egypt 
is  said  to  have  received  daily  the  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  expence  of 
her  toilet  and  perfumes.  ^  This  queen,  whose 
luxury  was  supplied  by  the  sale  of  other  luxuries, 
some  historians  make  anterior  to  Moeris  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  lake.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  curing  of  fishes  in  Egypt  was  a  lucrative 
traffic  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  asra ; 
at  the  same  time,  calling  to  mind  the  edict  of 
Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  an  equal 
number  of  centuries  after  that  period,  for  erect- 
ing a  statue  to  George  Bukel,  for  his  valuable 
discovery  of  curing  herrings,  and  we  shall  be 


4*  Diodonis,  1.  i.  s.  15. 

^  Diodorus,  l.i.  s.  J2.  Conf.  Herodot.  l.iii.  c.  92. 
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ready  to  conclude  with  the  philosopher  titat 
many  inventions,  even  of  vulgar  u^,  ha^re  been, 
often  lost  and  often  recovered.  ** 
n.  Of  In    procuring    materials    for    clothing,    the 

^  ^  "^'  Egyptians  discovered  not  less  ingenuity.  The 
fine  vesture  in  which  Joseph  was  arrayed^  may 
be  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  byssus  or  cot- 
ton, since  this  substance  is  extracted  frcnn  a 
nut,  immemorially  growing  in  Egypt,  and  there 
formed  into  raiment.  ^  But  at  the  sera  of  the 
Jewish  emigration,  Egypt  abounded  also  with 
yam  from  flax  ^  j  a  manufacture  oi  greater  in- 
tricacy than  that  of  cotton,  since  instead  of  a 
«oft  down  easily  separable  from  its  covering,  the  • 
tough  filaments  of  fiax  must  be  disengaged  from 
the  friable  and  useless  wood  which  they  inclose, 
by  maceration  in  water,  and  successive  manual 
operations  of  considerable  difficulty.  Of  the 
(kcorations  which  different  stuflfe  received  from 
dyeing  and  embroidery,  conspicuous  proofs  ap- 
pear  in  the  sacerdotal  vestments  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  inner  hangings  of  the  tabernacle,  in 
which  we  find  not  only  die  simpler  employments 
of  those  arts,  but  ingenious  complications  of 
them  into  pieces  of  exquisite  woricmanship. 
Amohg  a  prof\ision  of  brilliant  colours  may  be 
discovered  the  coccus  ^  of  1^  Greeks  or  kewies 
of  the  Arabs,  the  deeper  scarlet  tint  dbtained 


^  Aristotle,  passim.  u  Genesis,  c.  xli  v.  42. 

^  Pollux,  Onomastic.  vii.  13. 

«y  « And  the  flax  was  boiled,"  that  is,  had  risen  in  stalks. 
£xodus,'c.  ix.  V.  32. 
<•  Kotduri»  dntKm.    Exodus,  c,  xxv. 
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finom  cochineal  ^»  and  the  still  richer  Tyriati  dye  sect. 
from  the  neck  of  the  Paiagea^;  as  the  colour^  v^";^ 
translated  blue  or  violet  ^\  proceeds  from  the 
blacker  blood  of  the  Sepia  or  Cuttle*fish.  The 
cochineal,  mentioned  iu  this  list,  was  brought 
by  the  Indo^^Scy thians,  of  whcmi  we  have  already 
spoken,  to  the  great  staple  of  Bactra ;  there  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Assyrian  caravans ;  and, 
by  the  routes  formerly  described  ^^  brought 
down  from  Syria  into  Egypt.  The  greater  put 
of  this  shining  dye  stopt  short,  however,  in 
Ass3rria,  to  supply  the  vaat  manufactories  of 
ckrth  established  successively,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  at  Babylon  and  Borsij^a. 

But  of  the  three  Qiecessaries  of  life, — ^food,  ni.  with 
clothing,  and  habitation,  the  last  was  most  mag-  [^"^and 
nificently  provided  for  amongst  a  pec^e,  who,  ^^^' 
in  the  chain  of  mountains  bordmng  on  the  Red  dweiUi^. 
Sea,  a^yed  invaluable  materials  for  building. 
In  this  endless  range,  for  it  extends  far  beyond 
the  straits  of  Babelmaadeb  to  the  unexplored 
r^^ions    of  Southern  Africa,   tine  granite  and 
marible  were  ordinary  and  littie  regarded  pro- 
ductions :  the  mountains  teem  with  porphyry,       c 
alabaster,  and  the  hacdesi  basalts ;  and,  on  th^r 
sides  towards  the  Nile,  many  natural  declivities 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  these  rich  produc- 
es MichaeliA,  fron  tbe  root  i£  the  word,  infers  ^at  tbe  Hebrews 
^ffpw  ^Qphiaeal  to  be  the  productioD  of  aa  insect,    Anmerl. 
i;M4i»8,  cxxy.  V.  4.    He  snlghft  baw  dte4  tbe  ^mpm  4^pa  ij^rtrtp 
KxwpmBapi  ofCtesJas,  Indie,  c.xxi. 
»  PiiQiN.H.  ia-  C.56.  aiMl  Amati  de  Reititut.  I^)rpuranm1, 

p.30. 

5»  ,fr«w«pr,  Septuagint.  *'  See  above,  p.  54. 
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tions  to  the  water's  edge.  **  Of  this  advantage, 
the  Egyptians  availed  themselves  to  rear  public 
monuments  unparalleled  in  solidity  and  gran- 
deur ;  among  the  ruins  of  which,  because  no 
private  dwellings  appear,  it  has  been  rashly 
concluded  that  none  of  great  value  were  ever 
to  be  found,  and  that  the  habitations  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  like  those  of  the  present 
wretched  tenants  of  the  soil,  consisted  of  earthen 
huts,  slightly  covered  with  palm-trees.**  We 
know,  on.  the  contrary,  from  good  authority, 
that  6ven  in  Thebes,  the  first  capital  of  Egypt, 
many  private  houses  were  worthy  of  that  mag- 
nificence which  shone  in  public  edifices. "  In 
early  ages,  indeed,  magnificence,  like  know- 
ledge, was  confined  to  the  few :  but  exertions 
in  laborious  undertakings  are  never  more  vigor- 
ous or  more  successful,  than  when  the  artiul 
few  direct  the  patient  industry  of  thoughtless 
and  submissive  millions.  ^ 
arfffit^  The  subject  of  Egyptian  architecture  natu^ 
ture—  rally  divides  itself  into  temples,  mausolea, 
i.Tempies.  obelisks,  and  pyramids.  The  three  first  men- 
tioned remount  to  immemorial  antiquity:  py- 
ramids,  as  will  be  sem  presently,  have  a  far 

«  Bruce's  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  NUc,  vol.  L  p.  l  re. 
etseq. 

«*  Bruce,  ibid. 

5*  Diodorus,  1.  i.  g.  45.  The  private  houses  being  lofty,  and  com- 
posed of  perishing  materials,  have  totally  disappeared :  tiia  low 
massive  vaults  and  temples,  the  obelisb  and  pyramids,  are  stamped 
with  stupendous  durability. 

^  The  period  «t  which  this  most  pcrfecdy  took  plaie  is  Ac  true 
^  of  Anafam;  the  age^ot  so  much  of  giants  as  of  gigmtie  un- 
dertakings. 
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later  origin.  I  begin  with  temples,  which,  as  s  s  c  t. 
above  proved,  were  destined  not  solely  to  sacred,  v  ^^'  . 
but  to  many  important  civil  purposes.  It  has 
been  conjectured  with  some  probability,  that  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  might 
give  the  general  outline  of  Egyptian  temples.  ^^ 
This  venerable  sanctuary  of  worship  to  the  living 
God,  in  opposition  to  the  vilest,  but,  from  its 
associations,  the  most  bewitching  idolatry,  was 
merely  a  portable  temple  for,  as  yet,  a  Nomadic 
nation.  ^  It  is  described  in  all  its  parts  with  a 
circumstantial  minuteness,  which  those  will  most 
approve,  who  can  best  estimate  the  importance 
of  definite  weights  and  measures  to  a  people  just 
emerging  into  civil  and  settled  life.  According 
to  the  sacred  penman  ^,  the  tabernacle  consisted 
of  an  inner  structure,  which  he  calls  the  house  j 
and  an  outer,  which  he  calls  the  tent  or  court. 
Hie  house  was  covered  with  curtains  of  fine  • 
linen ;  with  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet.  It  was 
ten  cubits  high  and  as  many  broad,  supported 
on  acacia  piUars,  and  divided  by  a  veil  into  two 
apartments ;  the  one  looking  towards  the  east^ 
called  the  holy  place,  twenty  cubits  in  length  j  * 
the  other  looking  towards^the  west,  called  the 
most  holy,  only  ten  cubits  m  length.  Both  di* 
visions  were  overhung  with  fine  linen,  and  this 
linen  was  covered  externally  with  camlet  or  hair 
doth,  and  this  hair  cloth  again  shielded  by  two 
liters  of  leather,  the  one  of  rams'  skins  dyed 

s^  Spencer  in  DiMertat.deTabanac  Origin,  p.  66a  fint  edit. 
<*  Joee^us,  Antiq.  Judttc  L  in.  c.  5.. 
»  EjLodufy^  cxxtL  throughout. 

X  S 
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SECT,  red,  the  other  of  badgers*  skins*  The  rams'  skins 
^\,  dyed  red  had  already  travelled,  it  should  seem, 
to  E^ypt  from  Morocco,  and  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules,  where  they  have  been  manufactured  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.^  The  badgers*  ddns 
formed  the  outermost  covering  of  all,  and  were 
judiciously  chosen  for  completing  the  whole 
work,  since  the  Arabs,  who  make  shields  and 
shoes  of  this  substance,  boast  of  the  former  as 
musket  proof,  and  are  said  to  undervalue  the 
latter,  if  they  do  not  last  them  fifteen  years.  ^* 
The  holy  house,  itself  a  rectangle,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  larger  rectangle,  called  by  Moses 
the  court  or  tent ;  whose  two  larger  sides  were 
hung  with  curtains  c^*  fine  liaen,  sm  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  the  two  shorter  sides  hung 
with  curtains  extending  respectively  the  length 
of  fifty  cubits.  ® 

The  temples  of  Egypt  had  three  distinct  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the  tabernacle: 
that  is,  the  tent,  the  holy  ^lace,  and  the  most 
holy.  ®  The  tent  oS  Ae  Hebrews  answered  to 
the  sacred  and  solid  indosui^e  of  the  Egyptiaas, 
always  distinguished  by  a  marble  pav^n^it, 
about  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  three  or  four 
hundred  in  length.  This  magnificent  avenue, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Dromos  "  the  course,** 
was  ornamented  on  each  ^de  by  a  row  of  sphinxes, 

.  ^  Herodotus,  J.  iv.  c.  185.  *•  Michaelis  ad  £xod.  c  xxvi. 

^  Exodus,  c.  xxvii. 

^  The  two  parts  collectively  are  called  vcm;  the  outer  corre- 
»ponding  to  the  holy  place  is  called  vpoyaos;  the  inner  corresponding 
to  the  most  holy  is  called  ctihos,    Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  805. 
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rqM)eMig  at  the  distance  of  commonly  thirty  feet  sect. 
asunder. "  The  course  led  directly  to  the  body  v  ^^ 
of  the  temple,  whose  approaches  were  rendered 
awfiil  by  a  long  series  of  lofty  and  sounding  por- 
ticoes* The  body  o^*  the  temple  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  larger  corresponding  to  the  hcdy  place, 
and  the  smaller  to  the  most  holy.  Both  these 
apartments  were  enclosed  by  walls  of  the  same  al» 
titude  with  the  tenqode,  and  called  wings,  because 
they  hovered  around  or  embraced  that  august 
building,  expanding  from  it  on  both  sides  towards 
the  sacred  indosure.  These  walk  or  wings  were 
carved  with  large  idols  in  the  hard  Tuscan  style, 
or  earliest  sculpture  of  Greece*  ^ 

The  Grecian  traveller,  who  thus  delineates  the  TheirXdok 
general  form  of  Egyptian  temples,  was  astonished 
to  fij^d  their  sanctuaries  or  shrines  altogether 
destitute  of  gods  in  the  human  form.  Notwith- 
standing their  high  attainments  in  arts  and 
sciences,  the  Egyptians,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
for  ever  wallowed  in  the  vilest  superstitions,  even 
the  grossest  of  all,  that  of  brute  worship. 
Though  they  were  formed  into  a  nation,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  a  coalition  among  the  trading 
towns  on  the  north  of  the  Nubian  desert,  and 
from  a  variety  of  tribes  living  by  different  pur- 
suits,  and  with  a  wide  diversity  of  customs  and 
rites,  yet  this  strange  mode  of  idolatry  was  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  whole.  Such  won- 
derftd  concurrence  in  a  matter  seemingly  so  ex- 
travagant, points  to  a  colonization  flowing  with 

<*  Strabo,  ibid.  <*  Id.  ibid. 
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the  NUe  from  the  inland  mountains  of  Africa^ 
where  brute  worship  commonly  prevailed,  and 
still  continues  to  prevail^ ;  and  this  suspicion  is 
corroborated  by  history,  which  places  the  first 
great  settiement,  or  city,  at  Elephantina,  the 
southern  extremity  of  Egypt;  the  second  at 
Thebes  or  Diospolis;  and  then  northwards^  in 
succession,  at  This,  or  Abydus,  Heracleopdis^ 
and  .Memphis,  which  last,  situate  oidy  twenty 
miles  above  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  contained 

«•  It  iraD  ingenious  conjecture  of  Warburton's  (Divine  Legation^ 
B.  4.  8ect.  4.  p.  I(>8.)»  that  brute  worship  originated  in  hieroglyphics ;^ 
in  which  the  figures  of  animals  were  employed  as  representatives  of 
the  gods.  Yet  this  conjecture  is  rather  disproved  by  a  wider  ac:. 
quaintiance  with  savage  nations.  Many  Negro  tribes,  destitute  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  writing  and  carvings  of  any  kmd,  worship  animals^ 
nay,  rq)tiles;  punishing  with  death  those  who  hurt  them  even 
casually.  Sec  Bryan  Edwards's  Hist,  of  the  West  Indies,  4to.  edh. 
▼oLii.  p.77»  With  a  view  to  confimr  his  system,  Warborton  ob- 
serves that,  **  the  Egyptians  also  worshipped  plants;,  for  plants  toa 
were  made  use  of  for  expFaining  the  history  oftheir  gods,"  p.  167- 
he  cites  Juvenal,  Satyr,  xv. 

Felices  popufi. 
Quorum  nascuntur  in  horti&  numina, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  other  authority  can  be  cited  besides 
this  hasty  ebullition  of  an  angry  satirist.  That  the  Egypdans  de* 
rived  their  animal  worship  from  the  interior  of  Africa  is  indicatedio 
Scripture.  The  Hebrews  are  forbidden  in  Leviticus,  cxvii.  v^7^ 
''  to  offer  sacrifices  to  devUt^  AfichaeHs  transFatfes  tatyrt,  the 
lai^gest  kind  of  Apes  ;  and  I  beheve  rightly,  for  I  find  Hhe  supersti- 
tion of  satyr-worship  prevailing  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  a  part 
of  Africa  pervaded  by  exploring  detachments  of  Agathodes,  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  during  his  memorable  invasion  of  Afiica,  that  will  be  re» 
hited  in  a  subsequent  part  of  thi&  work. 

•»  The  sites  of  three  successive  capitals,  Thebes,  Memphis,  and 
Alexandria,  point  to  the  same  general  conclusion.  A?  we  descend - 
in  the  order  of  time,  Egypt  becomes  less  connected  with  Ethiopii^ 
and  more  connected  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  of  commer- 
csal  and  political  connection  flowed  firom  south  to  norths 
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tJie  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  though  Thebes  con-  sect. 
tinued,  many  centuries  after  Moses,  to  surpass  ^  ™' 
the  new  capital  in  opulence  and  magnitude.  * 
The  building  of  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  cities 
near  the  top  of  the  Delta,  was  accompanied  with 
the  draining  of  Lower  Egypt,  after  which  usefiil 
labour,  cities  of  great  note  arose  in  that  rich 
alluvial  district  :  Tanis,  Bubastus,  Mendes, 
Sebennytus,  Sais,  Canopus,  the  last  of  which  was 
nearly  contiguous  to  Aboukir,  a  name  familiar 
and  pleasing  to  British  ears,  and  was  a  consider- 
able emporium,  distinguished  by  a  great  annual 
fair®,  before  Alexandria  arose  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  common  rendezvous  of  nations,  and 
queen  of  the  commercial  world. 

In-  the  principal  temples  which  adorned  and  Varieties 
protected  the  innumerable  cities  of  Egypt,  there  ^^^^^^ 
seems  to  have  been  a  rivalship  of  hereditary 
priesthoods ;  strange  diversities  of  worship,  and 
unaccountable  collisions  of  superstition.  Some 
cities  sacrificed  sheep,  but  abstained  religiously 
from  goats  J  others  reversed  this  practice.  ^ 
Some  hunted  crocodiles,  others  held  that  mon- 
ster in  veneration.^*  All  of  them,  however, 
worshipped  the  buU,  aft;er  that  emblem  of  crea- 
tive power  became  the  god  of  Memphis,  the 
supreme  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  and  all  abomi- 
miited  tibe   hog^,   excluding  swineherds  from 

*  Arbtot  Bleteor.  Li.  cH.     Confl  Manethon  apud  Syncell. 
Chronic. 
<»  Aristot  CEconom.  Opera,  LiL  p.509.    Edit,  du  VaL 
7*  Herodot.  LiL  c.  43.  &  46. 

^*  Arigtot  (Econom.  ubi  supra.    Conf.  Herodot  1.  ii.  c  69. 
^  Generis,  c xlvL  y.  34.  Conf.  Herodot.  LiL  c  47.  &  Liv.  c.  1S6. 
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social  coramunion ;  doubtless  in  compliance  with 
the  great  maxims  of  the  priestly  governors  of 
Egypt,  to  draw  their  subjects  from  the  idleneai 
of  pastoral,  to  the  industry  of  agricultural,  Kfe. 
Amidst  much  capricious  variety,  the  genius  of 
polytheism,  delineated  formerly  in  reference  to 
ancient  Greece^^  remained  bowe^ver  unalterable, 
modelled,  indeed,  by  local  circumstances,  and 
fortified  in  Egypt  by  the  zeal  of  priests,  am- 
sjfitiiig  of  dkstinct  races  or  casts,  and  actuated 
by  family  as  well  as  personal  considerations,  in 
extending  their  credit  with  the  multitude.  Al- 
though all  the  Egyptian  idols  were  represented 
eiibher  in  the  general  form,  or  at  least  with  some 
prominent  characteristic  of  ki£erior  snimak,  yet 
the  Greeks,  easily  discovered  their  own  Jupiter 
at  Thebes ;  their  ApoUo,  at  Heli(^lis  or  On^ 
thdff  Vulcan,  at  Memphis  i  their  Diana,  at  Bo*. 
haatus ;  and  at  Sais,  tfa^  blue^^red  goddess  their 
fiivourite  Minerva.^  AH  these  fancifiil  imagea 
bwe  a  reference  to  the  beneficeot  fomen  of 
natiiire^S  or  rather  of  its  Great  Auduv:  th^f 
oMst  of  them  admitted  of  iaterpretations,  agvi. 
cuHurai  or  astronomical ;  some  of  a  gencval 
kind,  others  applicable  only  to  the  meridiaQ  and 
soil  of  Egypt  Thus  the  hawL-headed  Osiru 
deQ0(sed  either  the  sun  or  the  Nile  ^,  two  souikss 
of  fertility  entitled  in  that  country  to  equal 

^  Ubtory  of  ABoknt  Gtetoe,  chiqsUr  iL  thuoogbouu 

'*  Herodot.  I.  ii.  passim. 

7s  FragUk  etkhoriosa  mortalite  iapM^M  iitm-iiigeMitiiniiiiutatis 
suae  memory  ut  portionibus  quisque  fi0leKt,que  masskae  indigeret 
Plin.  N«t..Hi8t.  Lii*  c.  7. 

^  PUitovch  de  laid.  &  OuHd. 
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h<HK>urs ;  and  the  barking  Anubis,  for  which  no 
parallel  was  found  in  the  mythology  of  Greece, 
signified  Sirius  ^^  or  the  dog-star,  whose  heliacal 
rising  warned  the  longing  f^ptians  of  the  Nile's 
i^proaching  inundation. 

That  great  periodical  event,  which  suspended  Festival  at 
useful  labours,  was  the  favourite  season  for  re-  ®"'^*"*- 
ligious  festivity.  The  festival  <^  Diana's  ten^>le 
at  Bubastus,  continued  even  in  later  tiines,  after 
Egypt  had  long  smarted  under  Persian  cypres- 
son,  to  be  celebrated  by  seven  hundred  thousand 
persons'®,  whose  boats  in  long  order  covered  the 
Nile,  and  whose  licentious  merriment  at  every 
city  on  their  way,  didsipated  eil  perception  of 
actual  inecHivenieliees  in  the  gladdening  proi^^ect 
of  promised  s^undanee. 

Near  to  all  the  i^ptian  cities^  the  SK^dity  n.  liauio- 
and  magnifieenGe  of  mai»olea  excited  the  veiir*  ^ 
ratioQ  of  natives,  and  the  wofider  of  straagess* 
The  pecidiar  pains  bestowed  m  adorning  thne 
sqmlchral  ittonuments,  originated  in  the  belief 
that  the  soul  stiU. continued  aftar  death  to  be 
deeply  intetested  in  tite  treatment  of  its  earttUy 
companion^^  on*whidli  account  ^«d  bodies 
were  carefiilly  embalmed,  that  they  mi^t  be 
preserved  from  corruption  and  defi)cmity.  In 
the  neighbourhood  ef  Memphis,  the  burying- 
ground  was  viewed  with  particular  attention  by 
Greek  travellers*      The  numerous  sc^ichres 

^  In  the  languid  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Itk  of  Mecde^  Seir 
still  signifies  a  dog.    Bruce*s  Travels. 
^  Herodot.  L  iL  c.  60. 
^  Diodonis,  1.L  s.  51.    Conf.  Servius  ad  JEneid,  liL  7r 
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SECT,  belonging  to  that  capital,  were  approached  only 
V  ^\  ,  by  one  passage,  which  led  to  hollow  caverns 
and  flowery  meadows,  to  scenes  of  loathsome 
desolation  and  fields  of  verdant  pleasure ;  and 
the  arrival  at  such  contrarieties  of  habitation  by 
the  same  common  avenue,  the  dreary  lake  of 
death,  is  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
Greek  fables  concerning  Charon,  Acheron,  Ely* 
siiun,  and  Tartarus.**  Even  the  Pyramids  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently,  may  be  viewed  as  mausolea 
under  a  certain  aspect;  since,  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  spoke  and  wrote  by  metaphors 
and  images,  no  symbols  could  be  better  chosen 
than  those  unperishing  edifices  to  express  the 
unalterable  stability  of  the  grave.®*  But  among 
all  the  buildings  in  Egypt,  the  labyrinth  or 
sepulchre  of  the  kings,  and  the  tomb  of  O^- 
mandyas,  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
greatest  prodigies  both  of  labour  and  of  skiU. 
The  La-  The  labyrinth,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  lake 
^"*  '  Moeris,  at  the  city  of  Crocodiles,  afterwards 
called  Arsinoe)  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  the 
twelve  kings®^  immediately  pjceceding  the  reign 
of  Psammetichus.  This  prince  began  to  reign 
six  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  Christian 
aera :  but  the  labyrintb  near  Arsinoe  was  imi-^ 

^  Diodorus,  L  L  s.  96.    Conf.  Herodot  1.  ii.  c.  195. 

*»  Diodorus,  1.  i.  t.  51.  lays,  irai  tos  /icr  rm  imnm  oucnrm  «»••- 
Xiwcts  orafu^an,  &c  **  The  Egyptians  called  the  habitations  of  the 
living  caraTaniaries,  because  they  are  Hsefiil  but  for  a  short  time ; 
whereas  the  tombs  of  the  dead  \h^  called  eternal  mansions, 
because  they  are  to  senre  us  for  ever.** 

^  See  above,  p.  155. 
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tated  by  Daedalus  of  Crete,  above  twelve  cen-  sect. 
tunes  before  Christ,  in  an  intricate  edifice,  y  ^^*  , 
which  he  erected  in  that  island,  at  the  expence 
of  the  elder  Minos.® .  This  Egyptian  monument 
is  referred  therefore  with  some  probability  to 
Mendes,  the  contemporary  of  Minos;  though 
our  authority  for  this  fact  is  weakened  by  the 
inconsistency  of  Diodorus,  who  also  assigns  for 
the  author  of  this  stupendous  piece  of  architec- 
ture. Mams,  a  prince  more  ancient  than 
Mendes ;  and,  in  another  passage,  even  Menes 
the  supposed  founder  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy.®* The  work  therefore  belongs  to  that 
early  antiquity  which  produced  the  boldest  ex- 
ertions of  the  Egyptians;  the  subjugation  of  the 
Nile's  overflowing  tide,  the  formation  of  the 
lake  Moeris,  the  building  of  Memphis,  and  the 
draining  by  fit  channels  the  marshy  Delta.  The 
labyrinth  which  rivalled  those  labours,  and  which 
Herodotus  prizes  far  beyond  the  Pyramids,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  nearly  contiguous  courts,  roofed 
with  solid  marble,  and  surrounded  with  white 
marble  peristyles.  Of  these  twelve  courts,  six 
&Lced  the  north  ;  and  other  six,  the  south :  the 
gates  of  the  corresponding  courts  were  oppo- 
site to*  each  other,  and  the  whole  number  was 
comprehended  within  one  wall  of  massy  stone. 
This  quadrangular  inclosure  of  courts  and  gal- 
leries, whose  shortest  sides  extended  a  stadium 
in  length,  comprehended  fifteen  hundred  dwel- 
lings or  houses,  roofed  with  different  kinds  of 

•»  XModonis,  1.  i.  c.  47.  ct  seq,  ■♦  Ibid.  c.  9€. 
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SECT,  valuable  stones,  and  as  many  subterranean 
,  ^^Y  *  apartments  into  which  strangei-s  were  not  d- 
lowed  to  enter,  because  they  were  sepulchres  of 
kings  and  sacred  crocodiles.^  But  all,  above 
ground,  might  be  viewed  without  obstruction, 
and  occasioned  in  the  beholder  a  pleasing  asto^ 
nisliment  by  the  intricacy  of  the  passages  from 
the  houses  to  the  courts,  and  from  one  court  or 
one  house  to  another,  and  then  to  elevated 
porticoes,  each  of  which  was  ascended  by 
ninety  steps  ^,  a£B>rding,  from  their  c^n 
summits,  a  wide  prospect  of  surrounding  fields 
of  marble. 
Astrono-  From  hints  afforded  by  Strabo^  and  Pliny,  it 
piaineSf'^'  seems  improbable  that  the  labyrinth  was  ori^ 
nally  destined  for  sepulchres.  It  might  appear 
rather  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
sun,  and  the  seat  of  political  superstition, 
founded  on  astronomy.  In  conformity  with  this 
notion,  the  twelve  courts  bore  a  reference  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  houses  above  and 
below  ground,  denoted  the  two  hemiq)heres 
above  and  below  the  horizon :  the  ninety  steps 
by  which  each  portico  was  ascended,  represented 
the  quadrant  of  a  great  cirde ;  the  winding  pan- 
sages  might  expi^ss  the  intricate  revoliitions  of* 
the  planets ;  and  €ven  the  number  of  three 
thousand  apartments,  (fiflean  hundred  above  and 
as  many  below  ground,)  might  ^eeoi  dearly 
connected  with  a  conclusion,  of  the  Egy^ian 

^*  Herodotus,  I.  ii.  c  148.  ^  Plin.  Nat,  Hist.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  13. 

•'  Strabo,  I.  xxvii.  p.  8U. 
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astronomers,  adopted,  it  is  said®,  by  the  Greeks,  sect. 
that  tfte  precession  of  the  equinoxes  advanced  y  _™'  > 
a  degree  of  a  great  circle  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  years,  and  therefidre  required  predsdy 
three  thousand  years  to  advance  thirty  degrees, 
that  is,  a  whole  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

That  the  labyrinth  was  sometimes  emplojred 
for  interments  we  have  the  authority  of  ancient 
writers.    Hiis  destination   of  it  was  indicated 
also  by  a  pyramid  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  * 
high  in  its  neighbourhood.^   But  its  connection  This  con* 
with  astronomy  is  confirmed  by  another  monu-  the  tomS^ 
ment  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  less  stupendous,  ^^^J^ 
in  the  nome  or  district  of  Thebes ;  and  called 
the  tomb  of  Osymandyas.     This  structure  con- 
tained also,  besides  a  sepulchre,  courts  and  por- 
ticoes, some   of  them,  instead  of  pillars,  sup- 
ported by  animals  twenty^-four  feet  high,   and 
formed  from  single  blocks.     The  tomb  itself 
presented  images  of  equal    durability,    being 
constructed   with    stones    eight   cubits   long: 

*  Conf.  Ficin.  in  Platon.  de  Republic.  I.  x.  p.  744,  and  de  L^b. 
L  iiL  p.  903.  Accordhig  to  die  principles  in  the  text,  the  Annus 
MagDiBf  or  Polemic  year,  will  be  obtained  by  vmltip^yiag  three 
thousand,  expressing  the  time  in  which  ^  equinoxes  advance  one 
sign,  by  the  number  twelve,  denoting  the  twelve  ngns  of  the 
lodke  t  the  Pkitonic  year  will  therefore  contidn  thirty-six  thousand 
folar  ycaas,  which  number  ia  pre<»sely  what  it  did  flontain*  But 
this  specious  theory  is  not  reconcileable  with  facts :  the  preoes* 
iion  of  the  eqwAoaes  is  about  50^  yaarly,  and  the  secular  preces- 
sion, instead  of  l<»,  is  l«  23'  45^.  The  earliest  zodiaof  aM  begin 
with  Aries,  and  the  equinox  is  now  thrown  back  enly  to  the 
beginning  of  Ksces,  which  indicates  a  period  of  no  more  than 
tl50  years.  This  tutgoot  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  in  speaking 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  the  grei)t  Hlpparchus,  who 
imtfished  16S  years  before  Cbrist. 

^  Herodoi.  ibid. 
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the  roof  was  azure,  bespangled  with  stars  ; 
but  the  colossal  figures  of  Osymandyms  and 
of  the  females  of  his  family,  surpassed  every 
thing  most  admirable.  The  statue  of  the 
king,  in  a  sitting  posture,  was  formed  of  the 
stone  called  pyropaecilos**  from  the  flaming 
colours  with  which  it  blazed.  A  block  of 
peculiar  beauty,  without  the  smallest  crack  or 
blemish,  had  been  carefully  selected  for  the 
material  of  this  huge  colossus,  whose  foot  ex- 
ceeded  in  length  seven  cubits.  It  deserved  to 
be  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  that  it  really  was 
such,  appeared  from  the  golden  circle  with 
which  it  was  encompassed,  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  cubits,  each  cubit  de- 
noting a  corresponding  day  of  the  year,  and 
describing  in  its  sculpture  the  current  aspect  of 
the,  heavens,  and  the  accompanying  events  on 
earth,  according  to  the  fanciful  predictions  of 
EigyptisLU  astrology.®^  . 
^'  *?v.  xhe  trite  subject  of  obelisks  and  pyramids,  I 
andobe-  shall  cotisidcr  under  one  view,  because  the  spe- 
'  cific  distinctions  between  them  have  been  greatly 

mistaken  by  popular  writers.  ^  They  agree  in 
being  quadrilateral  figures,  whose  sides  point  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.  But  the  obelisks 
are  pillars  of  granite  of  a  single  piece,  from  fifty 

^  Diodorus,  1.  i.  c.  47.  with  WesseUngen's  note.  Conf.  Pfio. 
)•  xxxtL  c  8. 

9*  Diodorus,  I.  i.  c.  49.  Of  all  our  trayellers^  Paul  Lucas  alone 
was  believed  to  have  seen  this  moDUment,  Voyage,  vol.  iL  p.  119. 
But  Mr.  Gibert,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  voL  xxx.  p.  241.  denies  also  to 
him  that  honour. 

*^  Among  others  by  Diderot.  See  L'Encydop.  Article  "  £gyp- 
tiens." 
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to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high ;  and  their  8  E  c  T, 
perpendicular  height  measuring  nine  times  the 
length  of  one  side  of  their  base.  The  pyramids, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  enormous  edifices  of  free- 
stone, (one  only  is  mentioned  of  brick**,)  whose 
breadth  commonly  equals  tile  length  of  their 
sloping  sides  ^,  and  always  exceeds  their  per- 
pendicular altitude.  The  obelisks  remount  to 
immemorial  antiquity,  and  are  found  in  every 
part  of  Egypt.  The  builders  of  all  the  princi- 
pal ^pyramids  are  mentioned  as  living  a  little 
before  or  after  the  Trojan  war  ^ :  and  these  mo- 
numents are  confined  to  a  particular  district, 
namely,  that  of  Memphis  or  Memf ;  to  the 
north-west  of  which  you  see  the  three  greater 
pyramids ;  and  to  the  south,  about  threescore 
smaller  ones.  ^  The  greatest  of  all  the  pyra- 
mids, according  to  Herodotus,  reached  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  contained  precisely 
as  many  in  each  side  of  its  quadrangular  base. 
Our  most  accurate  measurements  make  the  base 
693  English  feet  broad,  and  the  sloping  sides 
the  same  number  of  feet  long,  btit  differences 
in  the  account  are  unavoidable  from  the  perpe- 
tually shifting  mounds  of  sand,  by  which  the 
pyramids  are  surrounded.  These  huge  masses 
still  bear  evident  marks  of  the  simple  contriv- 
ance by  which  they  were  raised.  They  con- 
sisted  of  distinct  courses  of  stone,  gradually 
diminishing  as  they  rose  in  elevation.     Light 

»  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  136.  ^  lUd.  1.  ii.  c.  1S5. 

»  n>i(L  1.  U.  possim. 

,«?  Conf.  Pocockc,  Perry,  Greaves,  Bruce,  MailJet,  Ac. 

VOL.  /.  M 
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machines  of  wood,  easily  manageablei  placed  on 
the  first  or  largest  course,  served  to  raise  the 
materials  necessary  for  constructing  the  second, 
and  thus  successively  until  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted. ^    In  several  of  the  pyramids,  oiu*  tra- 
vellers have  discovered  chambers,  galleries,  and 
subterraneous  cells  * ;  such  varieties  might  na- 
turally be  expected  in  sepulchres.     The  three 
more  enormous  masses  were  raised  after  the  war 
of  Troy  * ;    and  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
three  by  Checks,  whose  tyrannical  reign  of  forty 
years  commenced  shortly  after  that  aera.    This 
unworthyprince  was  the  first nativekingof  Egypt, 
who,  in  quitting  due  reverence  for  the  gods  and 
their  ministers,  at  the  same  time  fearlessly  re- 
linquished the  maxims  o£  humanity  and  jus- 
tice. '^     Through  his  oppressive  government, 
the  public  prosperity,  long  boasted  as  unalter- 
able, received  a  fatal  shock ;    his  unhappy  sub- 
jects were  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  in- 
cessant and  useless  toils,  and  particularly  in 
raising  this  gigantic  prodigy  of  architecture, 
which  was  completed  in   twenty  years  by  the 
uninterrupted  exertions  of  400,000  men  ta^ed 
in  succession  to  the  odious  work.  ^    The  value 
of  their  consumption  in  radishes,  onions,  and 
garlic,  was  engraved  in  Egyptian  characters  on 
the  pyramid,  and  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred 

^  Herodotus,  L  ii,  c.  125. 

^  Bruce's  TraveJs,  vol.  L  p.  41.    Oonf.  Herodot.  L  ii.  c.  124. 
■*^  That  is,  B.  C.  1184,  and  Cbeop*s  reign  commenced  1178,  B.C. 
"*^  Conf.  H«t)dot.  1.  ii.  c.  124.  and  Ariitot.  Politic.  I  i..c.  U. 
'^»  Id.  ibid,  and  Plin.  1.  xxxvi  c,  12. 
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tidents  of  silver.  '^  How  vast  then,  adds  the 
historian,  must  have  been  their  expenditure, 
during  the  same  space  of  time,  in  food,  cloth* 
ingy  and  particularly,  in  iron  implements  of 
labour !  ^ 

The  obdisks  are  productions  not  less  wonder-  Various 
fill  by  their  difficulty  than  the  pyramids,  and  far  ^^^y 
moit  respectable  in  their  use*  When  we  con-  J.^^  ohe- 
sider  that  the  obelisks  consisted  of  single  blocks 
of  granite,  some  of  them  an  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  even  an  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  and 
reflect  on  the  successive  operations  of  hewing 
them  unbroken  from  the  quarry,  of  transporting 
them  safely  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  of  adorning  the  hard  stone  with  sculp- 
ture, often  two  inches  deep,  and  rearing  such 
huge  pillars  into  the  sky  with  a  precise  adjust- 
ment  of  their  sides  to  the  foiur  winds  of  heaven  '^, 
we  shall  feel  a  new  interest  in  favour  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  a  people  who  illustrated  the  ut- 
most extent  of  the  human  powers  in  works  un- 
rivalled in  their  own  kind,  and  whose  grandeur 
is  scarcdy  surpassed  in  any  other.  *^  The  first 
obelisks  remount  to  immemorial  antiquity ;  and 
might  serve  for  gnomons  far  more  perfect 
than  the  natural  shadows  of  trees  and  moun- 
tains. '^    They  were  early  prostituted,   it  has 

**■  The  Egyptian  talent  exceeding  the  Babylonian  by  twenty 
minae,  the  sum  may  be  estimated  at  4i5p00L 

*n  Herodot  ibid. 

*««  Bee  Memoir  de  PAcad.  dee  Sciences  ponr  1710,  Artie.  Eloge 
deChatelles. 

*»»Pliii.N.H.LxxxvLc.9.  "«Plin.ibid. 
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been  said,  to  the  purposes  of  superstition.  *^'  They 
frequently  were  used  for  ornaments  to  palaces 
and  temples.  They  might  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed to  convey  instruction  to  the  multitude, 
on  moral  *^  as  well  as  physical  subjects ;  and 
they  contained  in  their  hieroglyphics  a  history 
ambiguous  from  the  nature  of  the  character  in 
which  it  was  written ;  perhaps  hyperbolical  in 
itself,  and  certainly  full  of  exaggeration,  as  it 
was  usually  interpreted.  ^^ 
Rdgn  of  The  most  celebrated  of  those  exaggerations 
B.  c.^30.  ^s  *^^  Egyptian  account  of  the  reign  of  Sesostns, 
which  commenced  above  fourteen  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty 
years.  "^  This  great  prince  appears  to  iiave  re- 
paired the  disasters  in  Egypt,  accompanying 
the  emigration  of  the  Israelites.  At  the  head 
of  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  enterprising  like 
himself,  and  of  numerous  hordes  of  Arabian 
and  Ethiopian  Nomades  ^^\  whom  his  valour  and 

^°'  Zoega  de  Origin,  &c.  Obelise,  and  above,  p.  151. 

108  jiijg  uge  Df  obelisks  or  pillars  was  adopted  in  Greece.  See 
History  of  Ancient  Greece,  ToLii.  c.  13.  Mr.  Bruce*8  ifotion  that 
the  graTings  on  obelisks  contained  astronomical  observations  is  well 
founded :  but  he  contradicts  history  in  confining  the  use  of  these 
gravings  to  astronomy  only,  Corap.  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  i,  p.  4 14, 
&c.  and  Diodorus,  l.i.  c.56.  and  Tacit.  AnnaL  l.iv.  c.60. 

"^  Almost  every  thing  said  by  the  ancients  or  modems  oo  the 
subject  of  obelisks  is  collected,  without  distinction,  in  a  folio  vo- 
lume, De  Origihe  et  Usu  Obeliscorum  auctore  Geoi^  Zoega 
Dano.    Romse,  1747. 

**<>  Aristotle  places  Sesostris  many  years  before  Minos.  See  His- 
tory  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  c«  1.  Herodotus  makes  him  pre- 
cede by  a  century  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  1S50  years 
B.C.  Conf.  Herodot.  l.i.  c.95.  l.ii.  c.  106.  and  Aristot.  Politic. 
l.vii.  c.  10. 

»"  Diodor.  1.  i.  c.  53.    Cont  Herodotus,  L  ii.  c.  1 10. 
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generosity  attracted  to  his  service,  he  over-ran  sect. 
and  plundered  Lesser  Asia  and  Syria  "^  in  which  ^^ 
territories  monuments  of  his  victories  were 
shewn  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years.  *** 
Ambitious  of  every  kind  of  glory,  Sesostris 
overcame  the  deep-rooted  aversion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  a  sea-faring  life.  He  encouraged  all 
the  arts,  erected  many  temples,  strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  his^  kingdom ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  splendid  reign,  withdrew  himself  by 
a  voluntary  death  from  blindness  and  old  age, 
which  appeared  intolerable  calamities  to  a  mind 
softened  by  a  long  and  smooth  course  of  nn- 
varied  prosperity.**^  On  the  basis  of  these 
facts,  several  of  which  are  well  attested,  the 
Egyptian  priests  raised  a  fabulous  superstruc- 
ture, which  magnified  the  actions  of  Sesostris 
above  the  poetical  exploits  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus.  His. imaginary  trophies  were  difiused 
over  India  and  Scythia;  the  Arabian  gulph 
was  navigated  with  four  hundred  ships  of  war ; 
another  great  fleet  commanded  the  Mediter- 
ranean"*; and  his  obelisks  told,  according  to 
the  priests,  of  the  hundred  myriads  "*^  of  war^ 
riors  whom  he  commanded,  of  the  kings  whom. 

"*  Herodotus  speaEs  positively  as  to  his  statues  in  a  district  of. 
Syria,1.ii.  c.  102.  &106. 

>^  Herodot.  ibid.  Strabo  makes  the  duration  of  his^  statues  ia 
Ethiopia  four  centuries  longer,  since  he  says,  **  they  were  shewn  there 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,**  L  xyii.  p.  790.  Both  Strabo  and  Arrian 
reject  his  &bulous  expedition  into  India.  Conf.  Arriani  Indica,. 
CT.  and  Strabo,  l.'xy.  p.  686. 

^**  Diodor.  1. 1.  s.  54.  et  seq.    Conf.  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c  107.  et  seq. 

Its  Diodor.  ibid.  "«  '^K<nw  fivpuOat.    Strabo, 
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he  had  dragged  in  triumph,  and  of  the  annual 
tributes  which  he  levied  from  the  vanquished 
and  inslaved"^  nations  of  the  ancient  worlds 
That  Egyptian  vanity  might  be  flattered  in 
every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  fierce  Nomades^ 
whom  the  same  testimony  had  assigned  as  the 
instruments  of  his  victories,  were  thrown  as  i% 
were  into  the  hack-ground  of  the  fable,  and  the 
whole  honour  is  ascribed  solely  to  Sesostiis  and 
his  Egyptian  companions ;  all  born  on  the  same 
day  with  himself,  carefully  trained  with  him  to 
martial  exercises,  and  of  whom  seventeen  huiv> 
dred  accompanied  him  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age,  on  nis  great  Indian  expedition^  ?*^  But 
this  number,  it  has  justly  been  observed,  implies 
at  least  ten  thousand  births  in  Egypt  on  one 
day  ;  three  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou^ 
sand  in  one  year ;  and  therefore  raises  the  po^ 
pulousness  of  that  kingdom  to  upwards  of  sixty 
millions  of  souls:  a  populousness  altogether 
impossible  in  such  a  country^  and  not  only  luv* 
warranted,  but  contradicted  by  all  ancient 
authority."^  After  this  remark,  it  would  be 
trifling  with  the  reader  to  animadvert  on  Sesos- 


"7  Tadtus,  Anna].  1.  iL  c.  60.  In  Tadtus,  the  king's  name  is 
lihamses ;  but  Valesius  observes  Iste  Sesothia  (Sesostris)  trioomiois 
fuit,  teste  Manethone.  The  Egyptian  kings,  like  the  Assyrii^  had 
often  different  names  at  different  periods  of  their  reign.  ScaUger 
ad  Euseb.  Num.  550. 

''^  piodor.  ibid.  He  reports  this,  but  cannot  woU  be  suppoied 
to  have  believed  it;  espedaliy  after  what  he  bact  said  of  the  yud 
Kes  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  1.  i.  c.  29. 

*^  Conf.  Diodon  1.  i.  s.  19»  and  Josq)hu8  de  fieU.  JudaiOi  l.ii. 
C.16. 
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tris's  wonderous  ship  of  cedar,  four  hundred  sect 
and  ninety  feet  in  length,  covered  externally  ,  j^^-  , 
with  gold,  and  on  the  inside  with  silver.  *^  His 
nautical  improvements  left  at  least  no  traces 
behind  them.  We  hear  nothing  for  many  follow- 
ing centuries  of  Egyptians  in  the  Mediterranean : 
the  navigation  of  the  Arabian  gulph  was  thence- 
forth left  to  the  nation  from  whom  its  name  was 
borrowed  5  and  until  the  dynasty  of  Psammeti- 
chus  raised  up,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Greeks, 
Egypt  is  never  mentioned  as  possessed  of  any 
naval  power,  or  carrying  on,  by  its  own  ships, 
any  maritime  commerce. 

Having  endeavoured  as  briefly  as  possible  to  Different 
describe  the  antiquities  of  a  country,  whose  more  ^n^ 
authentic  history  will  be  related  in  following  ^«yp^- 
parts  of  this  work,  I  shall  conclude  the  present 
subject  by  examining  whether  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, of  whose  ingenuity  and  intelligence  so 
much  has  been  said,  were  in  reality  woolly-headed 
N^roes.  Such  an  inference  has  been  drawn 
from  an  extraoildinary  passage  of  Herodotus,  in 
which  he  alleges  their  black  colour  and  crisp 
hair  as  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Colchians, 
inhabiting  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea„ 
were  a  colony  from  Egypt.  *^*  It  is  remarkable 
that  thp  historian  himself  makes  light  of  these 
arguments,  and  considers,  as  much  stronger 
points,  the  practice  of  circumcision  common  to 


•«»  IMoaor.  Li.c.57. 

^  Herodot.  Lii.  c.  104.  The  same  condition  has  been  dimwB 
froai  momuMiit^  partMilarly  from  die  Etfaiopuui  features  of  die 
celdnted  Sphinx.    Brace,  Denon,  and  other  travellers. 
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s  E  c  T.  the  two  nations,  and  their  agreement  in  the  same 
^^'^j  peculiar  mode  of  weaving  linen.  ^^  The  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  mixed 
people,  that  had  coalesced  into  a  nation  from 
different  casts  or  families,  as  their  country  had 
grown  into  a  kingdom,  from  different  nomes  or 
districts.  Historians,  indeed,  have  sometimes 
considered  these  divisions  as  nice  arrangements 
of  legislative  wisdom ;  yet  no  two  authors  are 
agreed  as  to  the  number  of  casts  ^  or  nomes  *^, 
or  as  to  the  different  trades  or  professions  re- 
spectively exercised  in  them.  Authority,  in- 
deed, was  not  necessary  to  induce  the  hardy 
mountaineers  on  either  side  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  or  even  the  feebler  races  inhabiting  the 
marshes  which  bordered  on  the  Delta,  both 
^  which  districts  are  unfit  for  tillage,  to  betake 
.  themselves  to  a  pastoral  life.  In  several  less 
fruitful  parts  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  as  well 
as  on  the  lake  Moeris,  fishing  was  the  hereditary 
trade,  because  it  proved  the  most  profitable. 
The  cast  of  sailors  was  introduced  and  maintained 
through  the  commercial  intercourse  on  the  NUe, 
easily  navigable  for  upwards  of  five  hundred 

*^'Ibid.  and  c.  105.  Their  peculiar  mode  of  weaving  alludes  to 
what  the  author  says,  1.  ii.  c.  35,  that  other  nations  pushed  the  woof 
upward,  the  Egyptians  downward :  from  which  Junius  de  Pictura 
Veterum,  1.  i.  c.  4.  concludes  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  people 
who  wove  sitting. 

1*3  The  great  authorities,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  differ  mate- 
rially. The  former,  Li.  c.  164.  makes  seven  casts :  priests,  soldiers, 
graziers,  swine-herds,  artificers,  interpreters,  sailors  (meaning  water- 
men on  the  Nile). 

»**  Diodorus  says,  **  Sesotris  divided  Egypt  into  thirty-six  nomes," 
hi.  c.54. 
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miles  from  Syen6  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  sect. 
the  navigation  of  which  the  Egyptian  mariners  "^' 
were  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  a  north 
wind  to  surmount  the  force  of  the  stream  in  re- 
turning to  Syen6.  The  trading  vessels  were 
called  Baris,  carrying  fifty  tons  and  upwards ; 
they  were  made  of  a  thorny  shrub,  and  the  only 
ships  that  could  be  constructed  from  native  mate- 
rials in  a  country  equally  destitute  of  wood  and 
iron.  **  Herodotus  says,  that  the  cast  of  inter- 
preters descended  from  lonians  and  Carians  first 
settled  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  ** 
Yet  the  patriarch  Joseph,  a  thousand  years  before 
the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  already  spoke  by  an 
interpreter  to  his  brethren^;  and  men  con- 
versant with  different  languages  could  not  fail  to 
turn  to  account  this  attainment  in  a  country 
which,  at  that  early'period,  was  the  centre  of  the 
great  caravan  commerce  between  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the 
latter  between  Libya  and  Ethiopia.  *^  As  the 
Egyptians  subsisting  by  agriculture,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  respectable  ^*  portion  of  the 
community,  did  not  willingly  quit  their  native 
country,  this  extended  intercourse  was  carried 
on  chiefly  through  Arabian  and  Ethiopian 
Nomades.  ^    With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of 


«»  Herodot.  l.u.  c96.  '•«  Ibid^  c  154* 

««7  Genesis,  cxlii.  v. 25. 

>«*  Genesb,  c  xxxyiL  v.  25.     Isaiah,  c  xlv.  v.  14.     Ezeldel, 

€.  XXX.  T.  4.  &  9. 

»«»  Herodotus,  1.  iL  c  160. 

^  Genesis,  Isaiah,  and  Ezeidel,  ubi  supra. 
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Egypt,  it  was  in  some  measure  a  passive  com- 
merce, that  people  prckiucing  indeed  many  of 
the  articles  exchanged  in  it,  but  patiently  wait- 
ing till  other  nations  purchased  and  transported 
them.  Through  tlie  excellence  of  its  husbandry, 
Egypt  speedily  became  the  granary  of  surround- 
ing countries  j  and  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
varied  labours  of  its  looms  ^^*  found  their  way  to 
the  markets  of  Greece,  and  even  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  a  country  originally  peopled 
by  different  tribes,  and  which  afterwards  long 
continued  to  be  the  conflux  of  nations  from  Asia 
and  Africa,  with  regard  to  both  of  which  con- 
tinents  it  is  so  peculiarly  situate,  that  ancient 
historians  and  geographers  hesitated  to  which  dt' 
the  two  it  ought  in  propriety  to  be  assigned,  we 
might  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  inhabitants,  too  variously  c(Mnbined  for 
distinct  classification.  The  extremes,  however, 
may  be  fixed  on  one  hand,  in  the  stout,  stubborn, 
and  woolly-headed  Ethiopian ;  and  on  the  other, 
in  the  delicate,  flexible,  and  ingenious  inhabitant 
of  the  Deha :  a  weak,  dark  race,  with  long  lank 
hair,  resembling  nearly  ^  the  natives  of  kindred 


^>  Conf.  Scyiaz  PeripC  pw  129.  and  Thucydid  I.  i  p.  5«  edit. 
Francofbrt.  Conf.  Herodot  l.iL  c  35.  and  Isaiah,  cxix.  v.ia 
The  **  weberst6hle"  in  Michaelis'  translation,  agrees  with  the  con- 
jecture from  the  words  of  Herodotus,  that  tAe  Egyptians  wove 
sitting.  How  could  Mr.  Bruce  in  opposition  to  all  authority  say, 
*'  Solomon  decked  his*  bed  with  coverirtgs  of  tapestry  of  Egypt ! 
Egypt  had  neither  silk,  nor  cotton,  manufactory,  nor  even  wool ; 
Solomon's  coverings,  therefore,  though  he  had  them  from  Egypt, 
were  an  article  of  barter  with  India."  Travels,  vol.  i  p.  118. 

"*  Arrian,  Indie.  Hist.  c.  vi. 
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alluvions  formed  by  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.'^ 
Between  these  limits,  the  great  intermediate 
body  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  fluctuated; 
a  nation,  that  with  much  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  posterity,  might  have  deservedly 
excited  a  yet  deeper  interest,  had  not  its  im- 
provement been  thenceforward  rendered  ata* 
tionary,  not  merely  through  external  causes  that 
will  be  explained  in  the  following  work,  but 
through  the  diflSculties  of  its  hieroglyphical  writ- 
ing and  its  superstitious  abhorrence  of  innova- 
tion. It  has  the  glory,  however,  of  emerging 
above  the  ocean  of  time,  as  the  first  regular 
monarchy  described  in  authentic  history  ^  and 
should  the  polished  kingdoms  of  Europe  ever 
experience  the  sad  fate  that  has  befallen  the 
&r  greater  eastern  continent,,  when  all  their 
noblest  monuments  had  mould^ed  into  dust» 
the  matchless  works  <^  the  Egyptians  would 
even  then  survive,  and  still  bear  testimony  that 
civilizatioQ  had  cuoce  existed  in  aa  ancient 
world. 

Under  the  successors  of  Alexander^  Syria,  in  Conmc^ 
its  general  acceptation,  became  a  kingdom  more  fj^^/*^ 
powerful  than  Egypt,  and  the  proper  Syria  con- 
tained in  it  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  the 

*»  ^ivQiial  deieribeft  them  grapkicidly^  bat  itt-naluradly — 
Imbelle  ot  ioutile  tu^ui 
Pftnrula  fictOibus  solitum  dare  vela  phaselis, 
Bt  krcvSmt  pictae  remk  laetnBbere  teste* 

And  before 

l^rra  malot  homines  nunc  educat  atque  pusOIos, 
Ergo  Qeus  qiikuni|kie  aspexity  ridet  et  odit.        v.  7a» 
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SECT,  two  most  interesting  nations  of  Asia.  Accord- 
^  J^'  J  ing  to  my  proposed  method,  I  should  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  description  and  history  of 
Syria,  under  which  head  the  arts  and  commerce 
of  Phoenicia  would  deserve  particular  attention, 
as  illustrating  the  state,  not  only  of  that  small 
district,  but  of  many  great  countries  around  it, 
during  the  six  centuries  which  elapsed  from  the 
reign  of  Ninus  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 'But, 
as  the  Phoenicians  had  not  any  share  in  the 
transactions  which  immediately  follow  in  the 
course  of  my  narrative,  and  as  the  Jewish  his- 
tory requires  only  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  work 
of  this  nature,  I  shall  delay  my  particular  survey 
of  Syria,  until  the  invasions  and  sieges  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar naturally  direct  the  reader's  curiosity 
to  that  country,  particularly  to  the  ancient 
greatness  of  Tyre ;  the  strenuous  industry,  bold 
enterprize,  and  wonderful  attainments  of  the 
Phoenicians. 
Senache-  In  deducing  the  revolutions  of  the  Assyrian 
Stion^^  empire,  we  reached  firm  historic  grdund  with 
^n«t  Ju.  the  reign  of  Senacherib,  whose  expedition  against 
Egypt.  Judaea  and  Egypt  is  highly  memorable  both  in 
its  circumstances  and  in  its  consequences.  Egypt 
was  then  governed  by  Sabacus,  an  Ethiopian  '**, 
who  had  granted  his  alliance  to  Israel  shortly 
before  the  remainder  of  that  nation  had  been 
transplanted  by  Shalmanezer  into  Media. *^ 
Judah,  however,  still  confiding  in  Egyptian  aid, 
refused  to  surrender  its  freedom ;  in  consequence 
of  which  refusal,  Senacherib  invaded  that  district 

»3<  Herodotus,  1.  il  c.  137.  »3&  See  above,  p.  96. 
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with  a  vast  army.    Having  over-run  the  country   sect. 
and  taken   several   fenced   cities,  he  sent  his  ,  J^- 
lieutenants  to  chastise  king  Hezekiah  in  Jerusa- 
lem, whUe  in  person  he   advanced  southward 
and  laid  siege  to  Pelusium,  the  key  to  Egypt. 
No  moment  could  have  been  chosen  with   a 
better  prospect  of  conquering  both  kingdoms ; 
Judah  was  then  afflicted  with  epidemic  sickness'^, 
and  the  once  prosperous  Egypt  had  become 
**  the  staff  of  a  broken  reed  piercing  the  hand 
that  leaned  on  it."  **^    Thq  Nile,  which  is  the 
source   of  health    as    well  as  wealth  to  that 
country,  having  failed   in  the  former  year   to 
bring   its   watery  tribute   from   Ethiopia,    the 
canals  had  degenerated  into  pestilent  ditches, 
and  the   territory,   adjacent   to    the   sea,    had 
been  converted  into  a  marine  marsh.'^    The 
labour  of  the  husbandman  perished  for   want 
of   refreshing    moisture  :    famine   and    despair 
assailed  the  fishermen  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the 
lake    Moeris,    and    the    numerous    classes    of 
artizans^^  crowding  the  industrious   cities   of  . 
Thebes  and  Memphis.     The  warlike  Sabacus, 
alarmed  by  religious  terrors*^,   abdicated  the 
government;    and   Sethos,    high-priest  of  the 
Memphian    god    Phthas,     stepped    into    the 
vacant   throne,     with    just    cunning    enough 

*^  2  Kiogs,  c.  xviii.  r.  24.  &  c.  xx.  v.  7,  8. 

•57  2  Kings,  c.  xviii.  v.  26.  »3*  Isaiah,  c.  xix. 

■3B  Isaiah,  c.  xix.  In  the  translation  of  Michaeiis  before  me  the 
^  Wcberstiihle*'  is  conformable  to  the  circumstance  which  I  above* 
mentioned,  that  the  Greeks  wove  ift  a  standing  posture,  whereas  the 
Bg^rptians  sat  at  their  work. 

•4«  HerodotrliJ.  c.  139. 
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to  attain  power,  but  without  wisdom  to  exercise 
it  honourably  or  usefiilly.  His  unseasonable 
rapacity  resumed  many  lands  held  by  military 
service,  about  ten  acres  by  each  family,  and 
thereby  offended  the  martial  casts  or  clans,  at  a 
time  when  the  zeal  of  this  militia  was  essfentially 
requisite  to  the  public  safety.***  He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  throw  himself  into  his  frontier 
strong-hold  of  Pelusium,  with  a  motley  rabble 
raised  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  tradesmen  and  mechanic^* 
Jerusalem  Before  besieging  that  key  to  Egypt,^  Sena- 
raoned.  cherib  had  spent  a  short  time  in  taking  Lachis, 
or  Lachish,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Judsea. 
While  employed  in  the  war  there,  a  detachment 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem.  Its  commanders  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  walls  of  the  place,  under  which 
they  were  met  by  Hezekiah^s  ministers.  The 
Jews  were  exhorted  to  send  presents  in  token  of 
submission  to  the  great  king,  the  master  of 
nations,  against  whose  arm  no  power  on  earth 
or  in  heaven  would  defend  them.  The  deputies, 
consisting  of  the  high  steward,  the  chief  judge, 
and  the  public  secretary,  intreated  the  Assyrian 
generals  to  cease  from  speaking  in  Hebrew,  and 
to  employ  their  own  Syrian  dialect,  lest  their 
discourse  might  be  understood  by  the  Jewish 
soldiers  on  the  walls.  But  Rabshekeh  replied 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  in  the  Jews'  language,  that 
he  had  not  been  sent  to  the  king  only,  or  his 
ministers,  but  rather  to  the  people  at  large,  to 

>«'  Herodot.  l.iLe.l4i. 
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destroy  their  vain  trust  in  a  contemptible  prince  SECT, 
and  his  perfidious  counsellors.  *^  wIlL^ 

The  Jews,  according  to  Hezekiah's  command.  The  m- 
kept  silence ;    and  the  Assyrians  hastened  to  xarako's 
give  an  account  of  their  reception  to  Senaclierib,  "pch 
who,  having  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Lachish,  sieffe  of 
had  proceeded  to  attack  Libnah  or  Pelusium.  *^  BX^nol 
Into  this  place  Sethos  had  thrown  himself,  as 
we  have  said,  with  an  inconsiderable  and  ill- 
composed  army;   but  was  encouraged,   as  he 
afterwards  gave  out,  to  expect  deliverance  by  a 
vision  from  Phthas,  whom  the  Memphians  ex* 
alted  above  all  gods,  and  whom  the  Greeks  sadly 
degraded  by  transferring  to  him  the  name  of 
their  own  Vulcan,  an  able  artist  indeed,  but  a 
secondary  and  even  ridiculous  divinity.    We  are 
not  informed  of  any  human  or  divine  means  used 
by  the  priest  Sethos,  for  repelling  or  removing 
the  Asl^rian   assailants.      But  Senacherib,  we 
know  from  Scripture,  had  not  lain  long  before 
Pelusium,  when  a  rumour  reached  his  camp  *'", 
that  totally  disconcerted  all  his  measures.     A  Tarako's 
prince  caUed  Tirhakoh  in  Scripture,  Tearcho  «««^"««^ 
and  Taracho  by  the  Greeks  *^,  had,  during  the 
disasters  of  Egypt,  been  making  great  conquests 
in  Ethiopia  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  caravan  roads,  through  the 
broad  continent  of  Africa,  he  had  pursued  his 


*^  2Kii^,.c.x?iii. 

'«  Conf.  Ittiah,  ciuucvii  v.  8.     Herodot.  LiL  e.  141.    Joseph. 
Aatiq.  1.x.  c.  1. 
'  ***  Isaiah,  cxxzvii.  ¥«7. 

>45  Con£  Isaiah,  ibid,  and  Strabo,  Li.  p. 61.  A  L xv.  p, 696. 
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SECT,  victorious  career  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
,  ^^^'  ,  and  northwards  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  ^"^ 
Many  Nomadic  nations  of  Ethiopia  and  Arabia 
had  united  under  his  wide-spreading  dominion  ; 
and  he  had  already  performed  more  extensive 
and  more  difficult  journies,  than  the  march  which 
report  now  ascribed  to  him,  of  penetrating 
through  the  desert  which  joins  the  two  cultivated 
regions  of  Arabia,  namely  Sabaea  and  Omanum  *^, 
and  then  proceeding  from  the  latter,  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Persian  gulph,  into  the  rich 
Babylonian  plain  '^,  and  to  its  capital  Nineveh, 
the  proud  centre  of  Assyrian  power.  Upon 
learning  this  alarming  piece  of  intelUgence, 
Senacherib  determined  to  return  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  to  the  defence  of  possessions 
that  formed  the  strength,  the  ornament,  the  rich 
kernel  of  his  empire.  *^ 
Agree-  In  his  Way  homeward,    he  once  more  sent 

^crecTand  Rabshekeh  with  a  letter  to  Hezekiah,  express- 
profaneac  jj^g  jj^  ^^^  boastful  pride  which  is  often  a  cloak 

counts  of  ^  111.  n      A 

the  de-      to  cowardice,  "  what  the  kings  of  Assyria  had 
of  ^r"     done  to  all  lands,  by  destroying  them  utterly  *«»  :'* 
Asgrians.   ^^^^  as  if  he  had  been  apprized  of  the  promises 
made  to  the  Jews  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  ^^\  ask- 
ing in  a  tone  of  contemptuous  menace,  "  Did 
the  gods  of  the  nations  deliver  those  whom  my 

'^  Strabo,  ibid.  »47  gee  above,  p.  53. 

*^  See  2  Kings,  c.  xix.  v.  7.  Isaiah,  c.  xxxvii.  ▼.  9.  with  Michaelis* 
notes.  V 

*«  This  part  of  history  is  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  that 
Nineveh  had  the  site,  which,  for  reasons  above  given,  I  have  pi^- 
sumed,  contrary  to  received  opinion,  to  assign  to  it. 

'50  Iiaiah,  c.  xxxvii.  v.  11.  »«  2  Rings,  c.  xix.  v.  7. 
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Others  destroyed ;  Gozan,  Karan,  Rezeph,  and  sect. 
the  children  of  Eden  who  were  in  Telassar  ?*'  v  ^' 
Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of 
Arphad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sephervaim, 
Henah,  and  Ivah  ?  **^  The  event  which  termi- 
nated Senacherib's  expedition  is  related  in  the 
following  words : — "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  went 
forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
an  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand ;" 
the  morning  shewed  to  the  terrified  king  and 
his  attendants  only  a  hideous  heap  of  carcases.  '^ 
Of  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  Assyrians,  pro*, 
phane  history  gives  such  an  account,  as,  taken 
in  a  literal  sense,  wears  the  appearance  of  a 
childish  fable.  Herodotus  relates,  that  vast 
gwarms  of  field-rats  gnawed  to  pieces  in  one 
night  their  bow-strings,  quivers,  and  shield- 
straps,  and  thereby  leaving  his  men  defencelessi 
subjected  Senacherib  to  a  disgraceful  rout.  ^^ 
The  disastrous  fate  of  their  enemies,  the  Egyp- 
tians ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  king  Sethos,  of 
which  they  alleged,  as  a  convincing  proof,  the 
statue  of  that  prince  in  the  Memphian  temple 
of  Vulcan,  holding  a  rat  in  his  hand,  and  with 
the  following  memorable  inscription :  — **  Let  him 
who  beholds  me,  learn  piety  to  the  gods.*'  ^ 
In  the  childishness,  however,  of  this  story,  we 
shall  perceive  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the 
relater's  veracity,  if  we  reflect  that  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  rat  was  the  hieroglyphic  for  de- 

»5«  Isaiah,  c.xxxvii.  v.  12,  15,  14.  '»  Id.  ibid.  v.  36, 

•«  Herodolus,  l.ii.  c.  141. 

•»  Hcrodot.  ibid.    Conf.  Isaiah,  c.  xix.  v.  20,  21,  22.  j 
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struction  ^^ :  and  that  Herodotus,  according  to 
the  prevalent  fashion  of  his  times  in  relating  tlie 
history  of  Egypt,  ascribed  to  the  sign,  the  power 
of  the  thing  signified.  ^^  By  a  far  more  sublime 
meti^hor,  the  Jews  I'eferred  this  signal  catas- 
trophe of  their  enemies  to  divine  agency  j  by 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  explain  the 
havoc  made  by  warring  elements,  the  hot  pesti- 
lential simoun),  the  swift  destroying  blast  which, 
in  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  African  deserts,  often 
proves  fatal,  in  a  single  night,  to  vast  ipultitudes 
of  the  human  species.  ^^ 
^^J^^**  That  the  plague  was  on  this  ocoasicm  the 
Heiddah.  instrument  employed  by  the  Almighty  for 
punishing  a  blood-thirsty  king,  derives  some 
probability  from  the  prevalence  of  the  malady 
at  that  time  in  Jerusalem.  Hezekiah  himself 
appears  to  have  been  attacked  by  its  worst"* 
symptoms,  and  was  saved  from  death  by  the 
particular  interposition  of  Providence,  for  which 
he  returned  his  acknowledgements  in  the  temple 
on  the  third  day.  Of  his  sudden  Tecavery^  a 
circumstance  also  agreeing  with  the  well-known 
nature  of  the  plague,  a  sign  had  been  given  by 
bringing  back  the  shadow  ten  degrees  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz ;  concerning  which  astronomical 

^sfi  HoropolL  L  i.  p.  5a  'w  See  abo?e^  p.  68. 

ifs  3  Samuel,  c  xxiv.  v.  15  &  16.  Jeremiah,  c  li.  ▼.  1.  For  the 
Simouin  wind,  see  Thevenot,  and  Bnice's  Travels,  passim,  particu- 
larly Thevenot,  partiL  b^i.  c.S0.&b.ii.  c.  16.  Seealso  IV>oockn 
Specimen.  Uistor.  Arabum,  p.3S,  &c  and  Al  Bddawi,  dted  in  Sale's 
Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Koran,  p.  8. 

*^  8  Kings,  c  XX.  y.  7.  et  seq.  It  had  raged  in  Samaria  a  few 
years  before  Senacherib's  disaster.    Josephus,  1.  ix.  c.  14. 
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Woilder,  Baladan,  general  of  the  troops  belong-   sect. 
ing  to  Babylon,   and  also  hereditary  chief  of  v   ^^i_^ 
the  Chalda^n  priests "•^j  the  earliest  cultivators 
of  astronomy,  and  comparatively  great  profi- 
eients  in  that  science,  might  naturally  be  eX* 
pected  to  desire  accurate  information*     To  gain  He  as. 
this  end,  he  sent  a  congratulatory. letter  to  He--  Meof  ^ 
zekiah  on  his  recovery.     Tlie  letter  was  accom^  «1?f^ 

.     ,       .  ,  1    .      .  .      .  Babylon, 

panied  with  presents  ;  and  m  its  superscnption,  Revolt  of 
a  clear  intimation  is  aflbrded  of  the  troubles ^«^  theMedm^ 
that  assailed  Assyria  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
aster of  Senacherib.  Baladan,  who  in  civil 
matters  had  hitherto  held  only  a  dependent  ju- 
risdiction"®, like  many  other  priestly  vassals 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  the  Babylonians,  in  defiance  of 
an  odious  and  disgraced  tyrant,  from  whom, 
about  the  same  time,  the  Medes,  Armenians, 
and  other  great  nations,  ventured  also  to 
revolt- *«* 

At  his  return  to  Nineveh,  Senacherib  could  Senache-' 
not  fail  to  be  provoked  at  finding  the  vanity  of  "er^"  " 
the  rumour  which  had  deceived  him.     He  was  ®*  ^'  ^°^* 
enraged  to  madness  at  the  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects :  but  a  tyrant  afler  the  loss  of  his  army  is 
a  serpent  without  its  sting.    He  vented  however 
his  merciless  rage  against  the  smaller  prey  that 

*^  2  Kings,  c  XX.  V.  13.    Conf.  Diodor.  1.  iL  c.  84. 

•«•  «  Senacherib's  estate  was  troubled."    Tobit  c.  i.  v.  15. 

^'  2  Kings,  €.  xvii.  v.  S4.  Senacherib's  predecessor  ^Ippears  there 
as  king  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  of  Nineveb.  Conf.  Diodor.  ubi 
supra. 

**i  Herodotus,  I  J.  c.  &5.  8e.  Moses  Chorontns,  1.  i.  p.  22. 
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SECT,  he  was  still  able  to  lievour,  particularly  the  Jews 
V  _"^:   ,  in  Nineveh*^,  wliose  brethren  had  occasioned 
his  misfortunes.     But  in  the  short  space  of  fifty- 
five  days,  he  was  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  his 
two    elder    sons,    in   the   temple   of  his    god 
Nisroth.^**     Their  parricide  was  only  useful  to 
^      the  public  ;  for  the  youngest  brother,  Esarhad- 
don,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  court  and 
country,  mounted  the  vacant  throne. 
Esarhad-         xhe  character  of  Esarhaddon  fully  justified 

don  8  glo- 

nous  the  general  predilection  in  his  favour.  His 
Tol^es!  valour  and  generosity  *^  together  with  the  \'ast 
treasures  still  contained  within  the  palace  of 
Nineveh,  speedily  supplied  him  with  a  new 
army.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  means  which 
he  employed,  either  by  war  or  negociation,  for 
reducing  tlie  rebellious  provinces.  But,  from 
the  moment  of  his  elevation,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  an  upstart  monarchy  in  Babylon, 
under  a  priest  who  aspired  to  be  the  equal  of 
his  king. 
His  inva-  The  parricidal  brothers  of-  Esarhaddon  had 
PaiesUne.  ^^^  to  Armenia  ;  and,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
received  lands'^  from  the  king  of  that  country, 
the  rebellious  satrap  who  had  fortified  himself 
amidst  the  mountainous  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Araxes*^,  must  already  have  assumed  the 
royal  title.      For  recovering  the  allegiance  of 

««4  Tobit.  c.  i.  V.  18,  19,  20. 

*^  8  Kings,  c.  xix.  ▼.  36.  Sc  37.  and, Moses  Choron.  ibid. 
*»  <*  The    great  and   noble    Asnapper,*'    his    name   in  £zra, 
c.  iv.  V.  10. 
'^  Moses  ChoroncM,  ibid.  *^  See  above. 
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Armenia,  and  the  incomparably  finer  province 
of  Media,  Esarhaddon  trusted  to  the  renown 
of  his  arms  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  which 
Assyria  was  already  involved  with  Egypt  and 
Syria,  In  the  latter  country,  Assyrian  gar- 
risons stiU  kept  possession  of  many  strong 
holds ;  and  particularly  of  Azotus  or  Ashdod, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of 
the  Philistines  **^,  and  was  the  principal  key  to 
Syria  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  Tarako,  the  great 
Ethiopian,  whose  name  had  been  terrible  in 
those  western  '^  countries,  was  no  more;  and  his 
resistless  Nomadic  followers,  with  the  loss  of 
their  general  and  paymaster,  lost  also  their  union 
and  discipline,  and  fell  asunder  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  had  been  as- 
sembled. Sethos  reigned  in  Egypt  through  the 
interest  of  the  priests  and  the  favour  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  for  his  unjust  treatment  of  the  soldiers 
was  too  provoking  ever  to  be  forgiven  by 
them.^^  In  this  posture  of  af&irs,  Esarhaddon 
directed  his  arms  westward.  It  should  seem 
that  he  made  a  further  and  considerable  trans- 
portation of  mutinous  Israelites'^;  which  con- 
firms what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
removal  of  the  whole  people  from  their  country 
had  never  been  intended  by  the  kings  of  As-' 
Syria. '^  The  principal  Citizens  had  been  trans- 
planted, men  who  might  prove  dangerous  at 

»•»  1  Sarauel>  c.  vi.  v.  17. 

"•  Western  in  regard  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria. 

»7»  Herodotus,  1.  ii  c.  141.  *?•  Ezra,  c.  iv.  v.  7, 

•73  See  above,  p.  96. 

^3 
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home  by  their  intrigues,  and  useful  abroad  by 
their  skill  in  arts  and  adroitness  in  affairs.     But 
the  fields  had  been  still  left  to  the  vine-dresser» 
and  husbandmen ;  many  of  whom   now  muti- 
nying  against    a  foreign  yoke,    were  forcibly 
dragged  in  captivity  to  the  East,  and  more  sub- 
missive peasants  from  the  A^yrian  territories^ 
.  particularly  Babylon  and  Gutha,  substituted  in 
their  vacant  fields.  ^^*    Judah  was  next  assailed 
by  Esarhaddon  with  more  decisive  success  than 
Defeats      had  yet  attended   the   Assyrian  arms  in   that 
and"act^  '  kingdom.      The  impious  Manasseh,    who  had 
£0?^!*^"    strangely  degenerated  from  his  father  Hezekiah» 
timeL       was  defeated  in  battle,  pursued,  made  captive 
among  the  thorns,  and  carried  in  fetters  to  Ba- 
bylon.*^*   But  adversity  so  greatly  improved  the 
character  of  this  Jewish  king,  that  he  became  a 
new  man ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance 
under  the  just  chastisement  of  the  Almighty, 
was  followed  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  Esarhad- 
don, who  could  not  fail  to  discern  the  advantage 
that  might  accrue  to  his  Egyptian  expedition  from 
placing  a  warlike  and  active  prince,  bound  to 
him  by  the  highest  obligations,   in  the  vassal 
throne  of  Palestine.     Manasseh  was  therefore 
reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  re- 
ceived in  addition  that  of  Israel,  holding  both 

*74  Pridesux  justly  ohsttves,  that  Esacbaddoa  could  not  hm 
done  this,  if  he  had  not  been  king  of  Babylon ;  but  he  forgets  that 
he  had  denied  Shalmanescr  to  be  king  of  Babylon,  though  that  pnnc» 
also  plants  Samaria  with  Babylonians.  8  Kings,  c.  xvii.  v.  24. 
Conf.  Old  and  New  Testament  connected^  B.  i.  p.  43. 

^^  2  ChroDicleS)  c.  xxxiii.  v.  1 1. 
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countries  as  homager  to  the  great  monarch  of  sect. 
Assyriay  and  transmittmg  them  in  that  form,  ,    "^^ 
after  a  reign  of  fifty-five  years,  to  his  son  the 
generous  and  ill-fated  Josiah.  ^^^ 

Of  Esarhaddon's  Egyptian  expedition,  which^  ?*•  ^©^ 
according  to  the  vulgar  estimation  of  merit,  is  ditioih 
the  main  source  of  his  glory,  we  know  only  that 
he  sacked  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  called  in 
Scripture  the  populous  No'^ :  a  capital  built  <<  by 
the  infinite  strength  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,'' 
and  celebrated  from  remote'^  ages  for  that 
magnificence  which  still  shines  in  its  ruins.'^ 
Such  an  event  indicates  the  deep  wounds'^  iup 
flicted  on  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Sethos^  in 
consequence  of  which  that  kingdom  remained  a 
prey,  for  twenty  years,  to  divisions  and  anarchy 
va^  the  aristocracy  of  twelve  kings  not  less 
turbulent  than  that  of  the  Beys  in  modern  times, 
devolved  into  the  single  hand  of  Psammetichus.^®^ 

The  predatory  conquest  of  Egypt  only  attests  His  firm 
Eafcrhaddon's  power ;  his  goodness  is  illustrated  ^^["^ 
in  his  behaviour  towards  the  two  branches  of  the  ^^^ 
Hebrews,   whether  remaining  in  their  native 
country,  or  transplanted  to  Nineveh  and  other 
cities  of  the  East     The  atonement  which  he 
made  to  that  nation  for  the  cruelties  of  Sena- 
cherib,  affords  no  small  proof  that  his  general 
government  united  lenity  with  firmness.^^    It 

i7<  ChronidM,  iWd.  and  Josephns,  Antiq.  x.  4. 
>7V  NahniD.  o.  iit.  ▼.  8.  with  Bfiohaelw*  notes. 
>7«  HoMT,  n«d,  Lix.  ¥.589. 

*^  Nordeo't  Voyage  and  Pklet,  No.  102—115.  indusirc. 
itoUpMhyibU.  >*' Ilefodot.Lii.cl5l.  etieq. 

•••  Tobit,  ci  v.«l, ».    £sra»  civ.  ¥.10. 
^  4 
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must  have  been  conducted  with  great  ability, 
since  during  his  long  reign  we  hear  little  of  the 
troubles  of  the  empire,  which  began  under  his 
father,  and  which  revived  with  dreadful  eflfect 
under  the  government  of  his  son. 
His  son  Nebuchadonosor,  for  this  is  the  name  or  tide 

donowr—  of  the  SOU  of  Esarhaddon,  was  involved  in  an 
tl^Medes  ^^^tiuate  and  bloody  war  with  the  Medes.  This 
B.  c.  667.  great  nation  had  inunemori^dly  subsisted  in  many 
distinct  and  warlike  clans,  scattered  over  the 
finest  province  of  Upper  Asia,  each  patriarchal 
tribe  inhabiting  its  populous  village,  and  for  the 
most  part  fertile  valley.^^  The  Medes  had  long 
sent  their  proportion  of  troops  and  tribute  to 
Nineveh,  although  a  people  circumstanced  as 
they  were,  would  be  easily  tempted  to  withhold 
these,  contributions  on  every  prospect  of  im- 
punity. The  misfortunes  of  Senacherib  formed 
a  crisis  favourable  for  rebellion.  The  Medes 
expelled  their  Assyrian  viceroy,  and  acknow- 
ledged no  authority  but  that  of  their  own  judges, 
heads  each  of  his  respective  tribe,  of  which  that 
governed  by  Dejoces  was  distinguished  by  its 
valour  and  numbers,  as  ¥^  their  judge  himself 
Dqoces  by  his  pre-eminence  in  wisdom.^"  Through  the 
M^b.  equity  and  promptitude  of  his  decisions,  Dgoces 
drew  the  causes  of  neighbouring  clans  to  his 
tribunal,  and  was  chosen  king  of  the  Medes 

*^  Herodotus,  L  L  c.96*  and  Strabo,  cxL  p^530.  ^seq.  The 
valleys  wind  into  endless  length,  but  seldoni  exceed  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  the  means  of  irrigatioD 
abundant.  The  ruins  of  towns  and  aqueducts  evety  where  attest 
thex>nce  flourishij;)^  itate  of  this  much  deoopulatqd  country* 

»«4  Herodot.  ibid. 

-7 
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through  his  ability  in  exercising  one  of  the  most  sect. 
indispensable  functions  of  royal  power.    We  ^  J"'    » 
know  not  by  what  means  he  contrived  to  avoid 
hostilities  with  Esarhaddon;  but  we  are  informed 
that  the  successor  of  this  great  prince  invaded  Defeated 
Media,  defeated  and  slew  Dejoces,  and  sacked  ^c*646* 
his  upstart  capital  of  Ecbatana.     Pbraortes,  the  His  son 
son  of  Dejoces,  assuming  the  command  of  the  ^^inin'S. 
Medes,  became  in  turn  the«aggressor ;  drove  the  siegiag  Ni. 
Assyrians    from    Media  ;    wrested  from  them  b?  a  sac. 
Persis,  the  proper  Persia;  and  perished  in  an 
expedition  against  Nineveh,  the  bulwark  of  their 
empire.'"     But  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
lived   to   revenge  the  death  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  on  the  effeminate  son  of  Nebucha- 
dcmosor,  the  last  Assyrian  king  of  the  house  of 
Ninus.     Before  the  reign  of  Agradotus'*,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Cyrus,  there  was  not  any 
prince  in  Ariana,  that  is,  in  any  of  the  countries 
east  of  mount  Zagros,  that  equals  the  historic  fame 
of  this   illustrious   Mede.       To   Cyaxares  his  Cyaxares 
countrymen  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  JiStfT^^  ^^^ 
for    harmonizing   their    formerly  ill-appointed 
armies  into  regular  bodies  of  pikemen,  cavalry, 
and  archers.     With  such  improved  instruments 
of  victory,  he  extended  his  dominions  north- 
ward to  the  Euxine  and  the  river  Halys,  assailed 
Assyria,  now  encompassed  with  his  arms,  and, 
though  interrupted  unseasonably  by  the  hurricane 
of   Scythian    invasion  ^^,  resumed  his   warfare 
against  Nineveh  with  fresh  ardour. 

»"*  Herodot.  LL  c  102.  »««  Strabo,  Lxr.  p.  7S9. 

*^  See  above,  p.  go. 
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SECT.       That  city  and  empire  was  then  governed  by 
,  J:^^'    ,  Sardanapalus,  a  name  coupled  in  our  fancies  with 
Sardana-    the  utmost  extravagance  of  effeminacy  and  pro- 
S^*in     fligacy.     Amidst  the  first  transactions  to  which 
Nineveh—  the  indolence  of  this  voluptuary  gave  occasion, 
we  read  of  an  attempt  to  rifle,  by  means  of  a  mme 
that  should  extend  to  the  heart  of  his  palace, 
the  vast  subterranean  *^  treasures,  which  his  an- 
cestorshad  collected  from  the  spoils  of  vanquished 
enemies.  ^^    We  next  find  the  revolt  of  Nebopo- 
lassar  *^,   the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Chaldaean 
priests  at  Babylon,  and  as  such  also  the  heredi* 
tary  satrap  of  that  important  district  ^^   who 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  careless 
sottishness  of  Sardanapalus  to  resume  the  royal 
title  which  his  father  Baladan  had  usurped,  aft^r 
the  disgraceful  defeat  of  Senacherib.     To  main- 
tain this  ind^endence,  the  revolted  priest,  who 
is  described  as  a  person  of  much  cunning  and 
The  hii-     dexterity  ^,  courted  the  friendship  of  Cyaxares, 
*J2^     and  obtained  an  alliance  with  that  prince,  whose 
laMaraad   object,  issuc,  and  incidents,  so  perfectly  coin- 
th^^^ie'   cide  with  those  of  the  far-famed  conspiracy  be- 
of  Beics*    tw^^n  Belesys  the  Babylonian,  and  Arbaces  the 
and  At-      Mede  ^,  that  it  is  impossible,  on  a  carefiil  com- 


bttces. 


*^  Herodotus,  1.  it.  c.  15a  *^  Isaiah  and  Nahum,  passim. 

^  Euseb.  Chronk.  p.  46.  and  SynceiL  Ghronograph.  p.  210. 

i9t  During  the  domioioB  of  the  house  of  Kmvt§  over  Assyria,  the 
hereditaiy  priests  of  Babylon  maintained  a  subordinate  royalQr  in 
that  city,  agreeing  in  nature,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the  power  of  the 
sacerdotal  Svraroi  in  Lesser  Asia  under  the  Macedonian  and  Roman 
empires.  Conf.  Strabo,  Lxv.  p.  557.  Diodorus,  L  ii.  s.S9.  and 
S  Kings,  c»x?iiL  v.  9. 

*^  Diodorus,  liL  s.S8.  >»  Diodorus,  ibid. 
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parison,  not  to  regard  it  as  one  and  the  same  sect. 
transaction"^:    a  transaction  ever  memorable,  v    ^^'    . 
since  it  fulfilled  the  prophecies  against  Nineveh, 
and  demolished  a  great  capital,  and  the  most 
durable   empire  that  ever  subsisted  in  the  an« 
cient  world. 

In  completing  the  object  of  his  Assyrian  war-  The  seem- 
fere,  Cyaxares  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter,  ^^lonsire^ 
Theart  of  attacking  fortified  places  was  still  ex-  condicd. 
tremely  imperfect      Psammetichus,     king    of  taken  by 
Egypt,  had  availed  himself  of  the  disorders  in  g^^f^^ 
the  Assyrian  empire  for  gaining   Azotus,   the 
principal  Assyrian   bulwark  on  the  Mediterra- 


*M  According  to  the  received  chronology,  Arbaces  and  Belesys 
destroyed  Sardanapalus  and  hit  capital  sso  years  before  Christ. 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  speak  positively  as  to  the  immediate  and  total 
destruction  ofNineveh  ii^ayur&v  mapaxp^iiM^    Yet  a  century  after  this 
preteoded    demolition,   the    prophet  Nahum  denounces    against 
Nineveh  the  wrath  of  heaven.    See  Nahum,  &ii.  &  ciii.  through- 
out, and  particularly  c.iii.  v.  8.  which  ascertains  the  Chronology. 
These  prophecies,  however,  confirm  Herodotus's  account,  the  more 
likely  in  itself  to  be  tme,  because  he  wrote  a  partioular  history  of 
Assyria,  according  to  which  Nineveh  waa  destroyed  by  Cyaxares 
and  the  Medes  606  years  before  fhrist.      Herodot  l.L  c.106. 
Conf.  Tobit,  cxiv.  v.  15.  and  Judith,  c.i.  v.  16.    Of  Belesys,  whose 
name  usurps  the  place  ot  Nebopolassar,  we  know  nothing.  Prideaux, 
m  his  Old  and  New  Testament  copnected,  v.  L  p^  9.  supposes  him 
to  be  Nabonassar  the  first  king  of  Babylon  in  Ptolem/s  canon : 
But  of  this  first  king  of  Babylon  (a  high  priest  most  probably  who 
afiected  kingly  power),  we  have  not  a  single  particular  in  history, 
except  the  sera  called  by  his  name,  agreeing  with  the  year  747  liefore 
Christ.    Instead  of  Cyioares  and  Nebopoksiar,  independent  princes, 
we  find,  indeed,  in  Ctesias  (apud  Diodor.  Lii.  s.S8.)  Arfoaoes  and 
Belesys  revolted  satraps.    But  as  such  Ctesias  would  find  them  re.* 
presMited  in  the  courtly  annals  of  Persb  which  he  copied,  if  the  Per- 
sians,  as  b  siud,  flattered  their  latter  kings  as  the  lineal  and  perpetual 
siKcessoTi  of  the  u«iven«l  meiuurcfat  of  Asia.    Can£  JDaniel,  c.  ix. 
and  D*  Herbelot,  Artie  Persis. 
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nean,  but  had  conquered  the  place  only  through 
a  continued  blockade  of  twenty-nine  years  ^* : 
and  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Nineveh,  though  a 
slave  to  beastly  appetites,  prepared  with  the 
fierceness  also  of  e  wild  beast  to  defend  his 
polluted  den.  ^^  At  the  head  of  a  great  army, 
he  is  said  to  have  thrice  repelled  the  invaders. 
But  a  single  defeat  reduced  him  to  the  cowardly 
resolution  of  shutting  himself  up  within  his  walls; 
while  his  forces,  still  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  enemy,  were  committed  to  his  general 
Salaiman,  for  thus  the  Greeks  wrote  the  Assy- 
rian name  of  Shalman  or  Solyman.  ^^  The  canal 
joining  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  dyed  red** 
with  the  blood  of  this  general  and  his  army. 
But  Sardanapalus  still  deemed  himself  secure  in 
virtue  of  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  the  city 
should  not  be  taken  "  until  it  was  hostilely 
assaulted  by  the  river/*  ^^  In  the  third  year  of 
the  siege,  this  senigma  was  explained ;  for  the 
Euphrates,  swollen  to  fury  by  an  unusual  contri- 
bution of  melted  snows  from  Armenia,  destroyed 
a  portion  of  the  walls  two  miles  in  extent,  and 
Nineveh  was  reduced  "  to  a  pool  of  water/'  ^ 
The  despairing  tyrant  then  knew  all  to  be  lost : 
set  fire  to  his  palace ;  and  perished  in  the  vast 

^^  Herodotus,  l.iL  c.  157.  *^  Diodorus,  l.ii.  s.S5. 

^97  Id.  8. 26.    Conf.  Nahum,  c.  i.  ?*  197.  with  Michaelis's  notes. 

198  Diodor.  ibid. 

*w  Eaif  fjoi  mpcrtpov  I  vttofuts  rp  wKh  ymnffrai  woKt/ms,  Diodonis, 
1.  ii.  8. 26.  Conf.  Nahum,  c.  ii.  ▼.  6.  *'  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall 
be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved." 

^  Nahmn,  ciL  y^8.  in  MichaeKs's  trfttttktioii.  ConCDiodor. 
l.ii.  8.S7. 
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&neral  pile  of  his  empire,  with  his  Women  and   sect. 
eunuchs,  his  trinkets  and  treasures.  ^*  ^    ^J:    , 

The  M edes  thus  became,  more  decidedly  than  Babylon 
before,  the  great  dominant  nation  in  the  East.  {^^^^^^ 
But  Nebopolassar,  their  useful  ally,  was  confirmed  of  Assyria. 
in  llie  usurped  kingdoms  of  Babylonia ;  and  as  ^'^*  ^^^* 
Cyaxares,  in  resentment  of  his  father's  death 
before  the  walls  .of  Nineveh,  totally  demolished 
that  capital  ^,  Babylon,  from  a  seat  of  commerce, 
of  science,  and  of  superstition,  grew  into  a  place 
of  arms,  the  main  bulwark  of  Assyrian  power.  ^ 
The  near  vicinity  of  the  old  and  the  new  capital 
is  clearly  indicated  in  a  proposal  of  the  artful 
priest  of  Babylon,  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Nineveh.  Desirous,  it  is  said,  of  appropriating 
the  precious  metals  which  he  well  knew  would 
be  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  royal  palace,  he 
begged  leave  (on  pretence  of  a  vow  made  dur- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  siege)  to  transport  the 
huge  ruins  to  the  place  of  his  own  residence, 
and  his  request  was^ immediately  granted^;  a 
request  which  must  have  fippeeured  altogether 


***  Diodor.  ibid.    Conf.  Nahum,  ciiL  r.  15.    "  In  thy  strong- 
boldt  or  palace  shall  the  fire  devour  thee." 

•*»  StrabOy  L  xvL  p.  737.  He  laboured  under  the  common  error 
vHh  respect  to  the-  site  of  this  long-ruined  city.  Before  its  total 
demolitioDy  Nineveh  had  subsisted  dx  hundred  and  twenty-four 
jrears  under  thirty-tvro  kings,  from  Nimis  to  Sardanapalus,  both  in- 
clusively. This  chronology  leaves  nearly  twenty  years  for  the  reign 
of  each  kiqg :  theHrommonly  received  chronology  on  the  other  h^nd, 
jnakes  the  city  and  empire  of  Nineveh  to  have  lasted  1312  years, 
.which  gives  the  monstrous  average  of  forty-one  years  for  the  reign 
of  each  sovereign. 
,    ««  Herodotus,  l.i.  c.  178,    Conf.  l.i.  c.  loo. 

•H  DiodoruSy  l.ii.  s.l8. 
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extravagant,  had  Nineveh,  instead  of  standing 
within  fifty  miles  of  Babylon,  with  a  canal  of 
communication  between  them,  been  situate  three 
hundred  miles  distant  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris.^ 
Necosking      From  the  time  that  the   Assyrians  carvied 
acfSe    their  conquests  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditei- 
'"^^^'       ranean,  the  Egjrptians  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  their  ambition  or  their  vengeance.     Psam- 
metichus,  the  kind  of  Egypt,  who  in  the  last 
stage  of  his  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
had  effected  the  conquest  of  Azotus,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  the  Pharaoh  Necho  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Necos  of  Greek  historians;    a 
prince  of  deep  policy  and  daring  enterprise. 
His  bold     Disdaining  the    superstitious  scruples    of  his 
ings— cir-  countrymeu  agamst  a  seafanng  lite,  Necos  con- 
structed harbours  and  equipped  fleets  on  the 

^5  It  18  said  in  Tobit,  c  W.  v.i.  *'  And  when  they  set  out  on 
their  journey"  (that  is,  to  go  from  Nineveh  eastward  to  Ecbatana 
and  Rages)  ^  they  came  in  the  evenmg  to  the  river  Tigris."  An 
expression  quite  natvral,  if  **  the  city  of  three  days*  journey/'  stood 
on  the  royal  canal,  the  Nahrmalka,  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  In  this  neighbourhood,  Xenophon  found,  two  centuries 
afterwards,  the  great  city  Sitac^,  Anabas,  1.  ii.  p.  285.;  and  Ives 
describes  nearly  in  the  same  position,  Nimrod's  Tower,  as  it  is  called, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  in  diameter. 
ft  stands  nine  miles  west  of  Bagdad;  consists  of  bricks  mixed  with 
reeds;  and  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  ruins;  circumstances 
agreeing  well  with  Diodorus's  position  of  Nineveh  in  his  account  of 
the  decisive  battle,  and  also  with  the  following  words  of  Herodotn&f 
"  Babylonia  is  like  Egypt,  perpetually  intersecfed  by  canals;  the 
greatest,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  large  size,  joins  another 
river,  the  Tigris,  on  which  was  situate  Nineveh,"  l.i.  c.95.  The 
words  naturally  bring  to  mind  the  Nahrmalka  and  Bagdad.  The 
expressiveness  of  Herodotus's  style  always  suggests  the  notion  which 
he  wishes  to  convey. 


crumnavi* 
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Mediternmean  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  applied   sect. 
to  the  Phoenicians,  as  the  people  best  skilled  in  ,  j"^'    . 
distant  navigation,  for  persons  willing  to  under-  gation  of 
take  a  long  voyage  of   discovery  along  the  ^"^•• 
African  coast.     The   Phoenicians,  who,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  had  immemorially  traded  in 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  wares  ^,  had  also  estab- 
lished factories  in  those  .countries,  particularly 
in  the  cities  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  the  suc- 
cessive capitals  of  Egypt;   and,  according  to 
custom,  these  factories  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  temples  erected  in  honour  of  the  foreign 
Venus.  ^     From  among  such  colonists,  or  their 
correspondents,  Necos  speedily  found  instru- 
ments fit  for  his  purpose.     The  Phoenicians  took 
their  departuiie  from  an  Egyptian  harbour  on 
the  Red  Sea,  reached  and  passed  the  straits  of 
Babelmandeb,  in  the  space  of  forty  days ;   in 
that  of  two  years  sailed  round  4ifrica  to  the 
pillars    of  Hercules,  and  then  pursuing  their 
voyage  two   months  longer  through  the  well- 
known  Mediterranean,  returned  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  year  into  Egypt  ^    The  prin- 
cipal danger  in  this  expedition  was  that  of 
starving    on    the    inhospitable    shores  of  the 
southern  continent.      But  this   difficulty   was 
provided  for.     Having  laid  in  a  sufficient  store 
of  aeeds,  the   Phoenicians  sowed  them  at  the 
proper  seasons**;    and  as  in  many  parts   of 

•^  Herodot.  1.  i.  c  1.  *'  IWd.  1.  ii.  c  1 12. 

•^  find.  Uir.c.42.    ConC  RennelFs  Geography  of  Herodotus, 
p.  682. 

**»  Uru^Kin'  r^ff  Tip  lifa  MAforf,  &c.     Herodot.  ibid. 
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SECT.  Africa,  the  com  sown  in  July  is  reaped  in  Sep- 
V  ,_  '  y  tember,  the  delay  in  procuring  food-  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  the  voyage,  could  not  be 
longer  than  necessary  for  repairs  and  refresh- 
ments. But  should  three  months  be  allowed 
for  the  stoppage  each  autumn,  full  time  will 
remain  for  the  completion  of  the  undertaking 
within  the  assigned  period,  even  it  the  slow 
rate  of  ancient  navigation.  Both  the  Phoenician 
and  Greek  ships  seem  to  have  avoided  keeping 
the  sea  in  dark  nights  ;  they  both  advanced  at 
the  mean  rate  of  little  more  than  forty  British 
miles  daily.  But  from  the  nature  of  their  con- 
structiotf,  particularly  the  flatness  of  their  bot- 
toms, which  allowed  gallies  containing  two  and 
three  hundred  men  to  be  easily  hauled  on 
shore,  they  were  much  better  adapted  to  coast- 
ing voyages,  than  modern  vessels  of  far  in- 
ferior  burdeo*  ^** 
Canal  from      Another    undertaking  by   which   Necos   at- 

the  Red  .  .         , .        ,  .^      /  11. 

Sea  to  the  tempted  to  signalize  his  reign,  was  the  drawmg 
^^T'     of  a  canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 

ranean. 

ranean  :  a  design  which  Sesostris  is  thought  to 
have  begun,  which  Necos  resumed  but  aban- 
doned, and  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
second  successor  of  Alexander  in  Egypt,  is  said 
to  have  happily  accomplished,  ^* 
He  But  these  great  enterprises  did  not  prevent 


marches 
against 

Assyria,      portaut  rcvolutiou,  which,  instead  of  an  odious 


against       Necos  from   paying  due   attention   to  the  im- 


*^^  Their  expedition  accordingly  was  completely  successful.  ^  Thus 
was  Africa  for  the  first  time  circumnavigated."    Herodot  ibid* 
'' '  Strabo^  1.  xvii.  p.  804.    Of  this,  mora  will  be  said  heretfter. 
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despot  dissolved  in  pleasure,  had  established  in   sect. 
the  new  capital  of  Assyria  a  victorious  usurper  ^   ?*,_> 
inflamed  by  ambition.     With  ^eat  activity  of 
preparation,  he  collected  a  numerous  army  of 
warlike  strangers,  and  unwarlike  Egyptians,  and 
being  master  of  Azotus,  the  key  to  the  holy 
land,  marched  through  that  country  to  assail  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  yet  unconsolidated  power  of 
Nebopolassar  and  Babylon  ^^^  whose  allies  the 
Medes  were  still  fidly  occupied  in  extinguish- 
ing the  embers  of  the  Sc3rthian  war.     But  in 
the  district  of  Samaria,   Necos  was  encoun- 
tered*" by  Josiah,  king  of  Israel  as  well  as  Jonah,  in 
Judah,  in  virtue  of  the  grant  of  Esarhaddon  to  hg^jS* 
bis  grandfather  Manasseh,  but  who,  according  gress,  dun 
to  oriental  maxims  above  explained,  should  seem  So.  ^  ' 
to  have  considered  himself  as  homager  rather  ^-C^o*. 
to  the  Assjnrian  nation,  than  to  the  person  or 
£uB]ly  of  the  king.*'"^     He  passed  at  least,  not 
only  as  an  obedient,  but  zes^ous  vassal  under 
the  sovereign  jurisdiction,  of  Nebopolassar ;  and 
with  a  spirit  congenial  to  the  warmth   with 
which  he  exerted  himself  far  the  purity  of  re- 
ligious worship,  determined  to  shew  fidelity  to 
his  lord  paramount  by  resisting  the  Egyptian 
invasion.    But  this  generous  prince,  whose  vir- 
tues deserved  a  better  fate,  was  defeated  and 
alain  in  the  phun  of  Megiddo  in  Samaria.*'* 

««  Josephiu,  Antiq.  Judtdc.  1.  x.  c.  e. 

*^  9  Kings,  c  xxiii.  and  S  Chronicles,  c.  zxzv. 

«*4  Iq  this  manner,  Netocris  (of  whom  hereafter)  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria.  Conf.  Herodot.  1.1  c.  106. 
and  c  185.  /• 

»»5  2  Chronicles,  c  xxxv.  r.  2».  and  Joscphus,  I.  x.  c.  15.    Hero- 

roL.  /.  0 
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Neotei  without  halting  to  make  oonquestB  in 
_    Palestine^  htetcned  by  rapid  mafchet  to  north- 
NecxM       em  Mesopotamiay  and  having  rqpiellsd  the  Ba- 
_ri«>iu    bylonians,    who  oppo^   his    passage  of  the 
Circesium.  f^hrates  at  Thapsacus^  made  himself  master 
of  the  important  city  of  Carchemish  or  Circe* 
sium^^^  on  the  confluence  of  the  Chaboras  with 
that  great  tiret.     Having  garrisoned  a  place 
well  situate  iot  iacilitating  flirther  conquests^  he 
r^wmed  in  a  few  months  to  Pakstine^  assaulted 
ftenden     and  took  Jemsakn^  then  known  by  its  eastern 
SSr  ^^®°*®  Kadytis  «  the  Holy,"  deposed  the  new 
king  ^diorn  the  Jew»  had  elected^  a  son  of  th^ 
admired  Jonah^   and  substitiited  in  his  stead 
Jthoiakim,  another  sod  of  that  much-lamented 
prince,  on  condition  of  annual  tribute  ^^^  valued 
at  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  steeling. 
Nebu-  The  rapkl  success  of  Necos  made  Ndb^MK 

zarfti^  lassar^  who  was  Inmadfjar  advanced  io  years, 
^^j^^^  associate  to  his  government  his  son  Nebu* 
gorera.  chadnegzar»  a  name  equally  iUuttrious  tkragh 
not  equally  terrible  in  sacred  and  prophane  his- 
tory, since  Qt^ek  writers,  in  the  occasional 
iMention  of  liim,  preftr  bis  sueceasfid  vakrar  to 
that  cf  their  greatest  hetoesi^     Duri^  the 


dotusy  Li.  clS9.m9$iSke  btttle  iv«t  foi^  at  Magdolui.  There 
if  a  place  of  thli  name  in  Aneonitie*i  itiBtnry,  distant  19  niBeB 
from  Pelimiiln  and  the  Egyptian  fitMitier.  It  if  mentioned  mder 
the  name  of  Afigdol,  £zodu%  cxir.  t.2,  and  Jeremiah,  cxlfi. 

*^^  Jaaephu^  Aati^  i.x.  c.6. 
•*7  2  Kings,  c.xziii.  and  3  Chroniclfif,  c  xxztL 
***  Megasthenes  apud  Joteph.  Cont.  Apion.  Con£  Anti^  Judaic. 
l.z«  c*  11.  and  Strabo,  Lxv.  p.  678*    He  calls  him  Nauokodrotonu. 


went. 


me 
«ce 
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tnnsactioiis  of  Necos  in  Palestiiie,  the  young  sect. 
Babylonian  had  been  sharpening  a  weapon  of  v   ™\^. 
d^Bnee  destined  to  be  converted  by  him  into  an 
histniment  of  decisive  victories  and  invaluable 
conquests. 

The  wide-spreac&ig  region  of  Mesopotamia,  He  forms 
northward  of  the  narrow  but  rich  and  populous  ^  ^ 
territory  oontignous  to  Babylon,  was  sometimes  in  M^^ 
referred  by  Greek  historians  to  the  diflferent  SwSSpl"" 
countries  from  which  it  appeared  to  have  been  *jp°  ^^ 
peofMed.    The  northern  parts  were  frequently  try. 
called  Armenia :  the  southern  were  ascribed  to 
SyiisL ;  and  the  great  central  desert  to  Arabia. 
Tlie  whole  tract  of  land  formed,  aa  it  were,  a 
great  triangle,  whose  summit  was  the  narrow 
isthmus  befoire  described ;  whose  sides  were  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  and  whose  base  reposed 
on  the  chain  of  mount  Ma^ius,    its  common 
fWmtier  with  Armenia.   In  the  northern  division 
and  near  vidmty  of  the  mountains,    we  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  history  c^  Zobah, 
or  Nisibis,  a  city  which  was  strongly  fortified  by 
the  first  Syrian  succeisor  of  Alexiuider  under  the 
name  of  Antioch,  Mid  distinguished  from  other 
ckies  of  that   name  by  the   epithet   Mygdo- 
man,  from  the  river  Mygdonius  which  washed 
its  wi^  ^    After  the  destmetipa  of  tiie  Gre- 
cian kings  (^  tiie  East,  Nisibis  resumed  its  old 
orienti^  appeOatiion^  denc^g  a  military  post  or 
place  of  anns^  aasd  m  euoh,  was  loi^  ocaxj^ed 
by  the  Ronums^  fomog  fhdr  madi^  bulwark 

*'9  ncAomtwr  to  ff^  ry  rvx^  XPP'^  Julian^  Orat.  l .  de  Niiib.  p.  37. 
"^  0  « 
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against  the  Parthians.  Mesopotamia,  in  approacfa** 
ing  the  shores  of  its  great  rivers,  changed  sud- 
denly from  a  desert  to  a  country  of  considerable 
fertility,  and  was  early  improved  by  agriculture, 
and  planted  with  cities,  which,  being  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
received  universally  Grecian    names,    though 
really  of  Asiatic  origin.      Carrhse,  as  well  as 
Carchemis^   or  Circesium,   of  both  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  retained  enough  of  their 
primitive  sound  to  evince  their  true  extraction ; 
a  purer  Grecian    origin   seems    indicated  in 
Edessa,    Anthemusias,    Nicephorium,  Apamea, 
and  other  places  of  less  note,  though  many  of 
these  also  had  subsisted  at  periods  long  anteri<u* 
to  the  Macedonian  dominion  in  Asia. 
Hie  Me-        The  wateiy  and  mountainous  parts  of  Mesopo- 
roiw  '      tamia  have  undergone  many  changes,  but  the  dry 
desert.       central  region  has  remained  uniformly  the  samcf 
inhabited  by  roving  Arabs,  mixed,  as  we  shall  see, 
occasionally  with  fiercer  wanderers  frc«i  Scjrtliia. 
The  nature  of  the  country,  indeed,  admitted  of 
none  but  Nomades  for  its  masters.    It  was  a  vast 
unv^ed  plain,  destitute  of  trees  and  rivers»  but 
idHMinding    in  wormwood    and    other  stnuig- 
sc^ited  shrubs.  ^    It  produced  vast  flocks  of 
a  bird  called  Otis,  a  short  and  heavy  flyer,  yet 
its  flesh  of  the  highest  flavour }  and  not  smaller 
troops  of  ostriches,  which,  however,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  catdi,   so  nimbly  did  they  skim  the 
ground,  using  their  witfge  ddlfully  it9  sails  to 

***  Xenoph.  Anabasi  I.  i.  p«  f  55.  edit  LeuneL 
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navigate  the  sandy  ocean.      The  most  desert  si&CTi 
spots  of  Mesopotamia  were  enlivened  by  herds  of  ^^V  . 
wild  goats,  and  wild  asses  ^  as  they  are  called  by 
Xenophon,  but  the  animal  itself  is  described  by 
Aristotle^,  and  recognized  by  our  naturalists 
in  the  Dsiggetai,  no  longer  seen  in  those  south- 
em  parts,  and  now  frequent  in  the  remote  north- 
em  deserts  of  eastern  Tartary.  ^  The  Dsiggetai 
outstripped  the  swiftest  horse ;  but  the  nimble 
Aigitive  was  entrapped  by  gins,  or  caught  by 
artful  and  long-continued  pursuit.  ^    Armenia 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces  had  recently 
been  invaded,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Scythia, 
whose  roving  hordes  still  lay  in  watch,  as  it 
were,  to  renew  their  ravages  in  southern  Asia. 
Master  of  the  spoils  of  Nineveh,   Nebuchad*  Nebu- 
nezzar  was  possessed  of  a  magnet  calculated  to  ^  ^^ 
attract  greater  swarms  than  ever,  from  this  vast  ^^^ 
northem  hive.    They  were  divided  into  many  who  had 
difierent  tribes  often  hostile  to  each  other,  but  ^f^ 
the  name  of  Chaldeans  was  bestowed  on  all  Why  ctii- 
those  whom  the  valour  and  generosity  of  Nebu-  ^i^^ 
chadnezzar  drew  into  his  service,  whether  be-.  Chaide- 
cause  great  part  of  them  really  descended  from 
that  region  of  Taums  called  Chaldaea,  whose 
natives  ^e  Chalybeans  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  armourers^  to  the  Scythians,  that  the 
Turks  are  known  aflerwards  to  have  borne  to 


^  XeDoph.  AmbM,  LL  p. 855.  edit.  LeuncL 
^^  Histor*  AnimaL  L  vi.  c  56, 

^  FkJlat.  Neue  Nordithe  Beytrage.        ^  Xenoph.  p.  256, 
^  Xenoph.  Anabas^  I.  t.  p.  554.  and  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  549. 
0  3 
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SECT,  the  Tartars  ^,  or  because  a  colony  of  those  ChfiH 

.  J^:^  .  lybeans  or  Chaldaeans,  about  a  century  beftrc 

this  period,  was  established  in  the  south-westem 

district  o<*  Babylonia^  and  thm-eby  induced  to 

betake  themselves  to  a  isettled  Hgticiiltural  ^StJ^ 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  great 

body  of  the  nation  would  be  called  by  that 

name  already  most  familiar  in  southern  Asii^ 

and  which  must  have  prevailed  frakn  tbe  e^urHest 

antiquity,  since  the  s^erdotal  cast  in  Babylon, 

priests  of  Belus,  men  ci  polbhed  manners  and 

high  attainments*®,  werfe  connected,  at  least  in 

name,  with  the  itide  mountaine^^  between  the 

Euxine  and  Caspian,  a  nation  more  stubborn 

than   the    iron    which    they  forged.^     That 

branches  of  mankind  s6  dissimilar  in  tnanners 

and  character,  really  proceeded  from  the  same 

^tock,  history  does  iiot  warrattt  «s  to  assert ;  but 

there  is  the  sorest  testimony  that  the  •conquering 

Chaldees,    of  whom  Nebuchadne^zeor  ^became 

genedral    and  king,  were    a    northern  people, 

Scythians^  by  blood  and   Country,    in   their 

whv  Ne-    manners,  habits,  and  merciless  ftii*y.     Wkh  tliiar 

n^^     instrument  of  victory,  we  rfiall  see  him  estaWiA 

little  no-    at  Babylon  an  empire  nearly  commensurate  in 

G^reek"      ^^  ^^^^  «^d  south,  with  w^iat  was  destined  t^ 

history,      be  the  utmost  expansion  of  Saracen  powef.^  The 

Medes,  after  the  destructicm  of  Nineveh,  teigneA 


^  See  above,  p.  61.     Cbtif.  Abulghan  Khan  Histor.  Geneoiog. 
des  Tatars,  p.  ii.  c.  5. 
•*7  Isaiah,  c.  x5dii.  p.  13.    Conf.  Jeremiah,  c.  i-  y.  1 J. 
*^^  DiodorUB,  l.ii.  c.  2^.  et  seq.        ^  Xenoph«  and  Strabo»  ibid. 
•*•  Jeremiah,  c.  i.  v.  13.  &  c.  jCv.  V.  1 2. 
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without  a  rival  in  the  East :  andt  m  tbwr  w- 
cunJooB  readied  the  Greek  odonies  oa  the 
Euzine,  the  name  of  the  Mede8»  chiefly^  j# 
conspicuoas  in  Cbneek  history,  ^fribele  the  con- 
temponuty  reaoiam  of  NebuchadneKar  was  ftr 
more  tecrifale  among  the  iews,  the  thfOtrwAimp 
and  odier  inhrfwitahts  of  Sym* 

With  Cyaxaras,  or  the  Medes,  throu^  whwe  N^mduuip 
co-operation  hfeikther  had  obtaiiied  independent  ^^^to 
sovereignty,  Nebucfaadnexzar,  it  ahould  seen^  ^^^ 
during  his  reign  of  ibrty-^five  years,  had  never  vm. 
any  hostile  ooOinotL    Uis'^rat  undertaking  was  ^^'  ^^- 
the  reccfverjr  of  Ciceesium  &am  the  £gy|^iUiQ4» 
an  enterpnae  ikff  *whsd^  as  Necoa  had  stroma 
fortified  the  phce,  the  style  of  Sqrthian  war 
might  appear  to  be  ill  adapted.   Out  NebttchAd- 
nezaar,  besidea  Mng  aided  in  the  mfe  by  his 
more  skOfiil  BabjHkmians,  was  one  of  those  e»- 
traordinaxy  men,  who,  like  some  Tartar  con^ 
^pierors  in  modem  tiinei,  hare  rendered  their 
barbarous  fioUoweis  not  less  persevedog  in  in- 
duatiy  than  tiicy  are  naturally  prompt  in  action  : 
who  taug^  them  to  build  walls  and  bndgea,  to 
conalruct  engines  of  war ;  in  n  word,  to  per* 
form  aH  time  isiborious  taaks^,  independeiidir 
of  ^iriiioh  mere  prowess  in  battle  never-  aofeule  a 
great -eonqMinr.    Necot,  however,  had  tiae  to 
come  to  the  assistawse  of  Giroeaium  with  the 
united  strength  of  his  elites }  Lybians  and  Bthao* 
pians,  cayahy  and  chariots,  arehers  and  qpaar- 
men,  all  the  inccngnious  assemblage  ^  «f  jp^y* 

«*  Bm  ChMwft)dcton*6  life  of  3kaci^nMhroii0hout. 
'^■^  Jerenidiy  cxxv.  v.  9. 

0  4 


The  battle 
of  Circe- 
ftium  be- 
tween Ne- 
buchad- 
*  and 
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coloured  Africa.  In  the  two  armies  respectively, 
the  fierce  Nomades  were  pre-eminent,  Ethiopians 
and .  Scythians,  hardened  ofl^ring  of  burning 
sands,  and  bleak  deserts,^  prepared  to  join  in  a 
merciless  conflict,  of  which,  the  incidents  are 
rather  indicated  than  described,  but  indicated 
BJC?605.  by  symbols  more  impressive  Ihan  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial narration.  The  .overflowing  num- 
bers of  the  Egyptians  are  represented  by  the 
inundation  of  their  river^^.when  the  tide  is 
stayed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  towering  like  mount 
Tabor  ^  above  the  ac^acent  plain,  or  Carmel 
resisting  the  sea,  and  bidding  defiance  to. its 
raging  waves.  ^  The  .great  dragon  of  the  Nile 
darts  forth  with  his  rattling  serpents^  .but  the 
Chaldaeans  hew  down  their,  wood^,  bare  their 
lurking-places,  and  render  those  wily  and  en- 
venomed monsters  an  easy  pr^  to  the  parting 
steel. 
Victory  of  In  this  figurative  language  we  discern  the 
Nebuchad- ^^yjjj^yg  defeat  of  Nccos.  Circesium  was  re- 
covered ;  the  Egyptians  were  pursued  through 
Syria  j  their  countrymen  were  expelled  from  the 
strong-holds  which  they  had  occupied  there: 
and,  with  the  illustrious  excqpti<ms  of  Jerusaliem 
and  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  gauied  the  whole  of 
Syiia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  rherqf  Egypt; 
a  magnificent  name  for  the  shallow  itorrent^  of 
Sihor^^,  forming  the  common  boundary  of  Egypt, 
Palatine,  and  the  stpny  Arabia* 

«»  Jeremiah,  c.  xxvi.  t.  8.  ■»*  IWd.  t.  M, 

*35  Ezekiel,  c  xxix.  v.  J.  •»•  Jeremiah,  cxlvi.  v.  23. 

^7  Genesis,  cxt.  v.  18.    Joihiia^  cxv.  v»4.  .CfinC  Hieioajniu 
in  Amos,  c  vi.    1  Kings,  c  viiL  t.  65. 
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SECTION  IV. 


Ndmchadnezzar^s  extensive  Conquests  in  Africa.  ~^Hfs 
.  Invasion  of  SkfiHa. — Description  and  History  of  thai 
.  Country.  —  Baiybmish  Captivity.  -^  Importance  of  the 
Jews  in  Macedonian  History.  "-^  The  two  T\^es. — 
Commercial  Connections  of  the  Phoenicians.  —  Tar- 
tessus.  —  The  Casseterides.  —  Ophir.  —  Saba.  —  Poli- 
tical  State  of  the  Phoefiicians.  —  Their  Manufactures 
and  Inventions.  —  Destruction  of  the  great  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnexzar.  —  His  Invasion  of  Egypt.  —  History 
of  the  East  between  the  Beigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Alexander.  —  Babylon.  —  Magnitude j  Poptdousnessy 
Mam^actureSi  Commerce^  and  Manners. 

From  the  «ra  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  victory  over   sect, 
Necos  at  Circesiumy  his  reign  of  nearly  half  a  v  -^'    . 
century  was  distinguished  by  a  long  series  of  dis-  Ndmchad- 
tant  invasions,  fierce  encounters,  laborious  cam-  "xt^e 
paigns,   and  persevering  sieges.     Emulous  of  ?®^ffi?^ 
Tarako  the  Ethiopian,  he  spread  his  dominion 
over  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea ;  rendered  Egypt 
tributary,  and  pervaded  the  broid  expanse. of 
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Africa  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. '  In  these  per- 
petual  expeditions,  many  a  rich  temple,  the  seat 
of  traffic  and  superstition,  fell  a  prey  to  his 
rapacious  followers,  and  to  his  own' unprincipled 
purpose  of  decking  the  new  capital  of  Assyria 
with  the  spoils  of  every  strong-hold  whose  opu* 
lence  provoked  Us  enmity«  But  we  are  ku 
formed  of  the  event  only,  without  learning  the 
incidents  in  this  reodote  and  comparativdy  bar- 
barous warfare.  A  deeper  interest  it  excited 
by  his  invasicm  of  Syria.  He  is  the  first  prince 
who  reduced  into  aubjectioQ  aU  the  various  di- 
visions of  that  country,  destined  collectively,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  £arm  a  powerfiil  Gxeek 
kingdom  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleuddse, 
descendants  of  Seleucus  Nicator  the  moet  for- 
tunate of  Alexander's  captains. 
His  inva.  Long  preceding  this  new  dynasty  on  tiie  banks 
s^a?^  9^  *^^  Orontes,  the  native  Syrians  had  cultivated 
Prior  his-  arts,  and  attained  opulence.  They  were  tribu- 
country.  *  taries  to  the  warlike  David,  king  of  Israel }  and 
after  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  David, 
they  submitted  to  the  kings  of  Nineveh.  The 
interval  between  these  calamitous  mng  formed 
that  period  of  Syrian  splendour,  in  which  Hadad 
and  Hazael  successive  **  kings  of  Syria  at  Da* 
mascus,^  having  obtained  a  peuvmount  jurisdic- 
tion over  Jerusalem  and  neighbouring  cities*, 
were  occasionally  employed  against  them  as  in* 
strumente  of  divine  chastisement.  ^    During  ihe 

*  StnifaQj.xvi.  p.^7.    OoaCJieki0l,«.«x.&jaRU. 
*>  Comp.  1  Kiags,  c  xv.  v.  sa  &  c  xzi.  ▼.  i. 
3  le Kings,  criii.  v.Z. 
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9pBce  of  an  hundred  years,  the  names  of  Mitdad  s  E  c  i . 
an4  Hazael,  so  terrible  to  the  Hebrews,  were  ,  J^'  , 
proportkmaUy  revered  by  the  Syrians,  who 
finally  enrolled  them  among  their  gods,  and 
continued  as  such  to  worship  them  even  down 
to  the  reign  of  the  Rcrnian  emperor  Vespasian.  • 
With  those  brilliant  reigns,  the  glory  of  Damas- 
cus set :  the  S^ians,  sunk  in  superstition  and 
softness,  ceased  for  ever  to  be  the  hunters,  and 
continued  thenceforward  the  unresisting  prey  ; 
but  the  Rioenicians,  long  established  on  their 
coasts,  and  the  Jews,  possessing  part  of  die  in- 
land country,  will  demand  attention  in  tke  im- 
mediately'  fidlowing,  and  in  many  subsequent 
parts  of  this  work ;  while  at  all  times  the  pecu- 
liarities and  prerogatives  of  Jerusalem  give  to  it 
a  real  importance,  surpassing  the  transient  glory 
<rf*  the  greatest  monarchies.  It  is  fit,  therefore, 
briefly  to  describe  th6  characteristic  features  of 
a  country  that  continued  the  seat  of  such  in- 
teresting nations  and  the  scene  of  such  memo- 
rd^le  transactions. 

In  the  whole  of  its  extent  of  four  hundred  itsgei^gm* 
ililes  embracing  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Medi-  ^^^  * 
terranean,  Syria  is  roughened  by  snowy  moun- 
tains,  running  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the 
881,  and  to  eadi  ottier,  and  sending  forth  innu- 
jnerable  branches,  which  sometimes  terminate 

ibitiq.  Lix*  c  14.  p.  404.  Mr.  Oftbon,  Aerefore,  innistakan  when, 
la  ipttidBg  of  deificatkni,  be  eajs,  ^  the  iQccesson  of  Alexitnder 
ircM  Hie  firtt  ^'eets  of  ddf  impfoiu  and  servile  mode  of  adulatioo.** 
feecttettd  Ml  of  diiB  Itoman  ICn^^ 
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SECT,  abruptly,  but  oftener  gradually  subside  into  warm 
,  J^:  .  and  well-watered  valleys.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  broad  line,  libanus  and  Anti-Iibanus, 
inclosing  the  district  of  Coelesyxia,  of  which 
Damascus  was  the  capital,  rise  to  the  height  of 
nine  thousand  feet,  an  altitude  double  to  that 
of  Benneves  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland, 
but  little  more  than  one  half  the  elevation  of 
Mount  Blanc,  the  loftiest  in  the  Alps.  The 
region  of  Libanus  overtopping*  all  the  country 
on  either  side,  separates  the  waters  of  Syria, 
and  thereby  clearly  distinguishes  into  large  and 
bold  groups  the  divisions  of  its  geography.  From 
the  heart  •  of  those  mountains  the  Orontes  flows 
northward  fifteen  days*  journey,  before  it  joins 
the  Mediterranean :  and  about  one  half  that 
space,  the  Jordan^  runs  to  the  south,  until  it 
mixes  its  sweet  waters  with  the  bitterness  of  the 
lake  Asphaltites,  called  from  its  pestiferous  qua- 
lities the  Dead  Sea.  ®    The  northern  valley  of 

s  The  highest  part  of  Libaaus  or  Lebanoo,  is  called  in  Scripture 
Uermon.  This  western  chain,  producing  cedars,  is  separated  by 
Talleys  and  rirers  from  Anti-Libanus,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Senner, 
that  is,  **  the  mountain  of  Jirs**  Exekiel,  czxvii.  v.  5.  wkh  iNB- 
chaelis'  notes.  How  could  Mr.  Voln^  jn  commenting  on  this  word 
say,  "  Sennir,  peut^e,  le  mont  Sannine."  Volney,  Etat  Politique 
de  la  Syrie,  p.  204. 

^  Orontes  natus  inter  Libannm^et  Anti-Libaoum  juzta  Helio- 
polim.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  42. 

'  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  c.  55.  He  calls  the  mountun  from 
whence  it  descends,  Paneus. 

^  Mare  Mortuum,  a  quo  nihil  poterat  esse  vitale.  Hieronym.  in 
Ezekiel,  c.xlvii.  v.  8.  Justin,  xzxvi.  5,  says^  **  propter  mi^imtodi. 
hero,  et  aquae  immobilitatem,  mare  mortupm  didtur.*'  But  in  this 
he  is  mistaken,  since  the  Greeks  called  it  0aKaMfa  p^Hfio,  thou|^  that 
epithet  is  not  applied  by  them  to  stagnant  watcr^    PauwiniasjEliac^: 
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the  Orontes  with  all  the  cultivable  country  inland  sect. 
towards  the  Euphrates  and  the  desert,  was  the  ^* 
portion  of  Syria  pecuharly  adorned  by  the 
Greeks,  and  named  TetrapoUs,  from  its  four 
principal  cities,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  Apamea, 
and  Antioch.  The  shorter  southern  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  with  many  adjacent  districts  on  both 
sides  that  river,  formed  Palestinian  Syria',  the 
Land  of  Promise.  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus^ 
overhanging  Coelesyria  with  their  waving  forests, 
fwmed  the  lofty  inland  boundary  between  the 
two  countries  just  mentioned ;  both  of  which 
extended  at  their  remote  extremities  to  the 
Mediterranean,  but  in  their  contiguous  and 
more  central  parts  were  excluded  from  that  sea 
for  two  hundred  miles,  by  a  long  line  of  mari- 
time cities,  composing  the  Phoenician  confede- 
racy. Such  were  the  divisions  of  a  territory, 
inhabited  by  S3nrians  in  the  north,  and  Jews  in 
the  south,  both  considered  as  inland  nations  in 
comparison  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  held  pos- 
session of  the  more  useful  part  of  the  coast,  and 
of  the  only  considerable  harbours  which  subsisted 
in  the  country  before  the  Macedonian  conquest. 

The  Syrians  had  been  long  inmed  to  the  yoke  inhalnt- 
of  Nineveh,  and  fashioned  to  that  softness  and  "**" 


9  The  eipression  **  Syrma  Palestine^"  or  Syria  of  Palestine,  ii 
in^oper;  because  it  implies,  that  Syria  belongs  to  Palestine,  and 
not  (which  is  the  truth)  that  Palestine  is  apart  of  Syria.  The  Gredis 
said  *^  Palestinian  Syria/'  as  diey  did  Coele  Syria,  Commagenian 
Syria,  &C.  Herodotus,  1.  L  p.  105.  Conf.  Arrian,  Ezped.  Alezand. 
1.  iL  c  S5.  But  in  the  phrase  TUOsammt  2vpni»  the  latter  word  seemed 
the  fitter  epithet  on  account  of  its  termination ;  which  has  occa- 
Aoned  the  universal  error  of  translators. 
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servitude,   which  made  them  easily  admit  the 
succeeding  yoke  of  Babylon.    ThaI4iceBicians'* 
as  wdU  as  Jews  had  smurted  under  the  scfHirge 
c£  the  fonim  tyrannical  ci^Htal :  and,  as  both 
nati<His  were  united  in  their  highest  proyerity^ 
under  the  glorious  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
sealoos  and  unalterable  allies  to  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre^^  so  both  were  levelled  by  Nebucbadnexzar 
in  seemingly  inextricable  calamity. 
jenMakm       Shortly  after  that  pnace  defeated  the  Egj^ 
i^<^  tians  at  Circesium,  he  besieged  and  took  JetuM^ 
neuar.      lem^  fliadc  king  Jehoiakim  his  priscmer,  despoiled 
the  temple  of  some  of  its  richest  ornaments;  and 
carried  into  ciq>tivity  to  Babylon,  the  &ire$t  and 
most  intelligent  youths  of  noble  descent,  to  be 
instructed  for  three  years  in  the  language  and 
learning  of  the  Chaldasan  priests,  that  they  mi^t 
be  fitted  to  serve  the  king  and  stand  in  his  pre* 
sence.^    From  this  event,   historians  date  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  though  the 
misfortunes  of  that  people  did  not  receive  their 
Comple-     completicm  until  eighteen  years  afterwardsp  wh^i 
odatdtiM.  ***®  tenqple  was  burned,  the  city  desdated  and 
demolished,  and  the  vassal  kingZedekiah  dragged 
Hwsy  in  fetters,  with  all  those  of  his  subjects^ 
deemed  dangerous  at  home,  or  qualified  to  prove 
useful  abroad  to  their  new  master.  ^^    None  but 


^  jMi^ui,  Antif.  Ji4mic.  Lis.  «.1C 

*^  Caof.  s  SuMid,  cv.  ▼•  11.  Md  1  K3fl^  t.T.  t.8.  B.C.  104a 

•--1014. 

••D«Bnl»€.i.    tKifliP»cnv.    sChaiuefei,  cxxxvL 
^  CmL  t  KingSy  cxxir.  v.  14.  Sc  cxx?.  v«  11,  IS.  and  Jere- 
miah, c.lii. 
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dberable  peasants  were  left  in  the  land  i  which 
remained  during  fifty*two  years  in  the  condition 
of  a  great  fiurm  under  the  stewards  of  Nebuchad- 
nezsar.  The  meaner  classes  of  men»  still  left 
b^nnd  in  Palestine^  were  the  less  likely  to  create 
jealousy^  because  in  the  f<xiner  transplantation 
of  the  ten  tribes»  the  place  of  expatriated  Is- 
radites  had  been  supj^iied  by  Cutlueans»  strangers 
from  the  East  ^\  who^  having  partially  joined 
with  the  naldvts  in  incongruous  rites  and  man- 
ners, formed  with  them  the  mixed  and  mungrel 
nation  of  Samaritans ;  a  nation  held  heathaiish 
by  the  Jews»  though  treated  as  Jews  by  the 
heathens. 

A  most  improbable  event  happened,  and  was  jewsre- 
brought  about  by  an  instrument,  and  at  a  time  ^^^^^^ 
clearly  specified  in  prophecy.^*    At  the  end  of  ^*C.ssk 
seventy  years,  Cyrus  restored  the  Hebrews  to 
their  country.    As  the  greatest  and  most  dis* 
tingui^edporticmoftheexUeSy  then  reinstated  in  Their  ^ 
their  inheritance,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  ^J^r- 
the  name  of    Jews  thenceforward  prevailed}  "^^^ 
and  the  people  thus  named  began  to  be  governed 
in  their  domestic  c<mcems,  chiefly  by  their  high* 
priests ;  thou|^  completely  subiurdinate  as  to 
their  conringents  in  war,  and  their  pecuniary 
ciAtributioifl,  to  the  great  powers  who  held 
svecessively  the  empire  of  Asia.    This  form  of  HowHero- 
an  ecclesiastical  government  at  home,  dependent  ^I^^n- 
on  a  civil  or  rather  military  government  abroad,  cembg 
of  which  we  have  seen  several  examples  £rom 
Babylon  to  Pessinus  inclusively,  should  appear 
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SECT,  to  have  deceived  Herodotus.  TTiat  historian 
V  J^'  ,  visited  Jerusalem,  which  he  calk  by  its  oriental 
name  Kad)rtis**  the  Holy,  a  name  still  prevalent 
in  the  East.  But  the  Jewish  priests  being  as 
niggardly  of  truths,  as  the  Egyptian  priests  had 
been  lavish  of  lies,  the  inquisitive  Greek  enjoyed 
not  any  opportunity  of  learning  the  internal 
arrangements,  the  oeconomy  and  history  of  the 
sacred  city.  He  passes  over  these  subjects  with 
an  otherwise  incomprehensible  silence,  viewing 
the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  with  as  little 
interest  as  he  had  formerly  beheld  the  priestly 
governments  (for  that  of  Babylon  was  in  his 
time  abolished)  of  Olbus  and  Pessinus,  of  C5o- 
mana  and  Morimena. 
fj^^  ^g.  With  equal  disregard  from  Greek  historians  *^ 

«^wntto^    the   Jews  passed  from  the  dominion  of  the 
pagan  wri-  Persians,  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 
Jnth^rb-  ^^^  continued  thencefcMward  to  yield  obedience 
tore.         to  those  successors  of  Alexander  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,   who  alternately  swayed  the  poUtics  of 
Lower  Asia;  until  the  ill-advised  decree  of  con- 
formity by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  seventh  " 
Syrian  successor  of  Alexander,   commanding 
them  to  comply  with  the  established  rites  of 
Grecian  superstition.     Injured  in  this  tender 
point,  they,  whose  religious  immunity  had  been 
the  price  and  bond  of  allegiance,  raised  the 

^^  Herodot.  L  ii.  c.  159.  &  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

>7  Arrian,  Exped.  Alexand.  1.  ii.  c  35. 

»®  Antiochus's  decree  was  issued  168  years  before  Christ  Nearly 
half  a  century  before  that  decree,  in  the  year  216  before  Christ, 
Ptolemy  Philopator  was  disgraced  by  a  short-lived  and  disastrous 
reflation  of  the  same  khid,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
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standard  of  rebellion;  and,  in  asserting  not  only   SECT, 
the  freedom,  but  the  exclusive  propriety  and 
dignity  of  their  national   worship,  vindicated 
the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  precipitated  the 
downfall    of   the  Syrian  monarchy.      In  this 
desperate  warfare,  their  valour  and  perseverance 
awakened  Grecian  curiosity  to  still  subsisting 
peculiarities  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  their 
ancient  and  memorable  history.     The  work  of 
Hecatfleus  of  Abdera,  a  follower  of  Alexander, 
who  at  an  earlier  period  had  examined  the  afiairs 
of  Palestine  with  attention  and  impartiality  '•,  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  the  loss  is  for  ever  to  be 
regretted;  since  the  notices  of  other  Greeks, 
preserved  chiefly  in  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  reflect 
but  a  broken  and  distorted  image  of  the  sacred 
records,  although  they  concur  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  popiilousness  of  the 
Jews,  their  momentous  transactions  and  extra- 
ordinary institutions.^ 

Of  all  nations  of  Asia,  next  to  the  Jews  them-  Rwenicia 
selves,  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  liberal  ijj^trofthc 
curiosity  than  their  neighbours  the  Phoenicians,  two  Tyres 
whose  irreparable  misfortunes  immediately  fol-  ^hatjm^^ 
lowed  their  own.     Tyre  on  the  continent,  de-  JU^m^ch 
stroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  a  very  different  other. 
place  from  the  small  city  on  a  rocky  island 
scarcely  a  mile  distant  from  the  coast,  taken 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months  by  Alexander.-* 

'*  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  i.  c.  8.    Euseb.  Pnepnrat.  Evangel.  1.  ix.  and 
Origen  conL  Gels.  1.  i.  p.  1 3. 

*»  Strabo,  I.  xvi.  p.  750.  &  Diodor.  1.  i,  s,  7.  and  in  Fragment. 
Libror.  xxxv.  &  xl. 

•*  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  ?.  iv.  c.  38, 
rOL.  I.  P 
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SECT.  Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to  an  oval  and  elevated 

IV 

V  -'_^  spot,  now  covered  with  Wack  earth,  eight  huii- 
drcd  paces  long,  and  four  hundred  broad,  and 
could  never  exceed  two  miles  in  circumference. 
But  Tyre  on  the  opposite  coast  was  a  city  of 
vast  extent,  since  many  centuries  after  its  demo- 
lition, the  thinly  inliabited  ruins  measured  nine- 
teen m^es  round  ^,  including  the  populous  island 
or  rather  rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  whose  houses, 
for  want  of  room  on  the  earth,  rose  many  stories 
into  the  air.     The  Tyrians  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander  were   also   a  very  different  people  from 
those   destroyed,  enslaved,  or  expelled  by  the 
king  of  Babylon.     The  Macedonian,  in  sacking 
Tyre,  revenged  not  only  the  abominable  cruelties 
recently  committed  against  his  own  countrymen^ 
but  the  bloody  insurrection  of  Tyrian  slaves,  tlieu 
possessed  of  the  city,  against  indulgent  and  unsus- 
pecting masters.^     The  Babylonian  drove  from 
their  country  the  more  illustrious  ancestors  of 
those  masters  themselves;  men  equally  conspicu- 
ous   for  their  attainments   in    arts,   and   their 
achievements  in  arms ;  ^whose  renown,  notwith- 
standing the  destniction  of  their  government 
and  their  capital,  has  been  perpetuated  by  nu- 
merous colonies  established  by  them  on   their 
own  model  j  and  whose  example  was  of  much  im- 
portance to  Alexander,  in  suggesting  the  means 
of  completing  by  sea  as  well  as  land,  the  golden 
chain  of  commerce  in  which  •  he  had  purposed 
to  unite  the  remotest  countries  of  antiquity. 

«  Plin.  I.  V.  c.  19.    Conf.  Strabo,  l.xvi.  p.  758. 
^»  Justin.  Ixviii.  c.5. 
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In  a  former  part  of  this  survey,  we  described  sect, 
the  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  v    ^\  j 
of  Syria,  and  considered  theii'  maritime  traffic  Naval  and 
there,   as  an  appendage  to  the  great  caravan  ^Ju^ry 
trade  carried  on  through  Asia  and  Africa.^  wiS^ 
The  nature  and  intent  of  this  settlement  on  the  d»ni. 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  are  well  calculated 
to  confirm  the  observation  that  the  further  back 
we  remount  in  the  history  of  Asia,  we  shall  find 
characters  the  worthier  of  our  esteem.     The 
Phoenicians  were  a  colony  ^  of  Sabasans,  an  in-r 
dustrious  seafaring  people  oi  Arabia,  singularly 
attentive  to  the  culture  of  their  language,  and 
holding  public  competition^  in  poetry^  scarcdy 
less    memorable  than  the    Pythian   games  in 
Greece.  ^    Rivalling  the  Greeks  in  taste  for  th^ 
fine  arts,  the  Sabasans,  and  particularly  their 
colonists  the  Phoenicians^  were  still  further  en- 
nobled by  zeal  for  equal  laws  and  political  11* 
berty,    Sidon,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians on  the  coast  which  borrowed  their  name, 
remounts  to  the  age  of  Abram^:    Tyre  fol- 
lowed it  perhaps  *•  at  no  great  distance  of  time ; 

**  Homtr,  Iliad,  Lfi.  v.29a  and  Odyss.  1.  xv.  v.  419— 424.  Bj 
meant  of  this  communication,  it  ii  not  impossible  that  Indian  iTOiy 
mi^t  have  adorned  the  palace  of  Menelaus.  Odyts.  1.  iv.  v.  70. 
et  seq. 

«»  HerodotLi.  c.  1. 

^  Vid.  Schultens.  Pndac^  ad  Monuments  Vetust.  Arab,  and 
Pococke,  Specileg.  Hist.  Arab* 

*7  Conf.  Genesis,  c.  x,  v.  1 5.  &  c.  xil  v.  €, 

*«  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  44.  But  the  priests  o^thc  Tyrian  Hercules 
indulged  the  vanity  prevalent,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  such  colleges. 
Josephus,  Antiq.  1.  viiL  c.  3.  makes  the  foundation  of  l^re  precede, 
by  only  240  years,  that  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
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and  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  before  Christ, 
they  had  founded  other  colonies  and  built  other 
seaports,  each  governed  apart  by  its  own  kings 
or  judges,  whose  official  authority  was  so  strictly 
limited,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  elective  and  responsible  magis- 
trates. Under  the  influence  of  such  institu- 
tions, the  citizens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  gradually 
became  great  merchants  trading  on  large  capi- 
tals, at  the  various  extremities  of  the  commercial 
world,  which,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Herodotus,  were  discovered  most  to  abound* 
in  precious  commodities.  The  historian's  re- 
mark is  justified  by  a  short  enumeration  of 
articles :  the  gold  and  ebony  of  Ethiopia ;  the 
spices,  gems,  smd  ivory  of  India ;  the  perfumes 
and  drugs  of  Arabia ;  the  silver  of  TartesSus 
or  Spain.  *^  To  these,  the  Phoenicians  added 
slaves  from  Caucasus,  horses  and  furs  from  Scy- 
thia,  the  amber  of  Prussia,  and  the  tin  of  Bri- 
tain. **  There  was  scarcely  a  commodity,  either 
of  ornament  or  use,  which  found  not  a  place 
in  their  markets,  and  scarcely  a  shore,  however 
remote,  which  they  did  not  lay  under  commer- 
cial contribution,  after  they  h^d  established 
convenient  halting  places  for  reaching  it  by  a 


^  Herodot.  Liii.  c  106.  &  c.  1 14. 

3*  Tartessui  and  Ethiopia  are  catled  particularly  ^  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  world."    Homer,  Odyss.  1.  iv.  v.  563, 

Conf.  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p.  150.    For  Ethiopia,  see  Matthew,  c.  xii.  v.  42. 
3*  E^ekiel,  c.  xxvii.  Exodus,  xxx.  T.S?,  S4.    Herodot.  1.  i.  c  167. 
1.  ill  c.  15.  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p.  146. 
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coasting  navigation.  ^    Of  these  halting -places^  sect. 
as  well  as  of  the  principal  goals  or  markets  to      ^' 
which  they  led,  the  notices*^  in  ancient  history 
are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected 
from  authors  chiefly  occupied  about  wars  and 
conquests. 

While  examining,  in  a  former  work,  the  co-  Their 
Ionization  of  the  Greeks**,  we  scarcely  touched  E^tk^!** 
fit  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  without  dis-  P'^<^^ 
covering  factories  and  forts  of  the  Phoenicians, 
or  clear  vestiges  of  the  mining  and  other  stul>- 
bom  exertions  of  that  indefatigable   people. 
Cyprus  had  been  cultivated  by  their  industry  *^, 
before  it  was  embellished  by  the  elegance  of 
Greece.     In  Crete,    the  Phoenician  story  of 
Europa  is  anterior*^  to  the  age  of  the  Greek 
Minos.   The  most  accurate  of  historians,  within 
the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  his  narrative, 
attests  the  ijnmemorial  settlement  of  Phoenicians 
in  Sicily. '^    In  pursuing  this  direction  from 
east  to  west,  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  isles  filled 

3*  See  Gesner  Commentar.  de  Electro  Vetenun,  et  de  Navi- 
gadoDibus  extra  Columnas  Herculis,  and  the  same  subject  treated 
in  a  still  more  satbfactory  manner  by  Heeren  In  his  Ideen,  &c, 
p.  767.  et  teq.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Heeren,  though 
this  part  of  mj  work  was  rough-hewn  before  his  publication  ap- 
peared. 

»  I  confine  myself  to  these  notka^  which  Bochart,  in  his  Canaan, 
baa  greatly  extended  by  his  profound  knowledge  in  eastern  lan- 
guages. Inestimable,  in  geography  and  in  criticism,  are  the  labours 
of  this  learned  man ;  but  origins  often  fanciful,  and  etymc^ogies 
often  forced,  are  not  authorities  in  hist(My. 

^  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  passim. 

35  Isocrat.  in  Evagor.    Conf.  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  s.  42. 

^  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria  sub  init.    ConC  Diodor.  Liv.  s.  SO^ 

37  Thucydid.  l.m  c.3.  et  &eq. 
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up  the  long  insular  chain  of  their  forts  and 
settlements,  finally  terminating  in  Tartessus,  the 
isle  of  Cadiz  near  the  pillars  of  Hercules.** 
Their  establishments  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  are  not  less  memorable.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  not  less  weighty  in  his- 
tory  than  it  formerly  ^  was  in  philosophy,  for 
placing  the  foundation  of  Utica  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  years  before  that  of  Carthage, 
that  is,  eleven  hundred  and  fijfty-six  years  before 
the  Christian  sera  t  a  date  which,  according  to 
that  author,  was  copied  from  the  Phoenician 
records.  ^  Around  Utica,  their  eldest  daughter, 
and  Carthage,  their  fairest  and  prouder,  three 
hundred  colonies  were  said  to  have  difiused 
themselves  on  both  sides  collectively,  and  the 
report  seems  to  be  credited  by  a  great  geogra- 
pher*^ by  no  means  prone  to  exaggeration* 
Many  of  those  settlements  became  important 
in  themselves,  through  domestic  industry  and 
foreign  commerce :  Carthage,  cultivating  such 
pursuits  in  an  extensive  territory,  far  surpassed 
the  power  of  her  metropolis:  but,  in  early 
times,  all  those  Phoenician  establishments  de- 
rived no  small  share  of  their  importance  from 
being,  as  it  were,  stepping  stones  to  the  An- 

3»  Diodor.  1.  v.  ».  15.  In  Sardinia,  Tartessus,  &c.  saciificef  were 
instituted  to  the  Phoenician  Herciilei,  and  performed  according  to 
Phoenician  fornit  or  cnstomt  rots  rmf  ^omttMf  «9ff<ri  8MRjr9/jtfy«u.  Dio- 
dor. 1.  T.  8. 20. 

39  I  mean  not  in  the  scholastic  ages  when  nonsense  passed  for 
philosophy,  but  in  those  of  Alexander  and  Augustus,  the  most 
splencBd,  and  inteilecluaUy  the  most  refined,  in  history. 

<*  Arhitou  de  Mirabil.  Auscult.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  1 165. 

^»  Strabo,  1.  xvil  p.  ^'26» 
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^alusian  coast,  which,  if  Ethiopia  formed  the 
Brazils,  may  be  called  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of 
antiquity.  During  the  flourishing  ages  of  Tyre 
in  particular,  which  must  have  lasted  nearly  five 
centuries  before  its  destruction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, silver  continued  ever  to  be  the  principal 
object  as  well  as  instrument  of  Phoenician^ 
traffic ;  and  had  been  diffused  by  the  Tyrians  so 
copiously  over  the  Eastern  continent,  that  the 
revenues  of  all  the  satrapies,  except  India  and 
Ethiopia,  were  paid  in  silver  only.  ^ 

In  trading  with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  wares  Tarteswifc 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
they  are  described  in  remotest  times  by  Homer 
iUid  Herodotus,  the  Phoenicians  were  carried 
accidentally  to  Tartessus,  which  is  variously 
mentioned  as  a  city,  a  river,  a  country  j  and 
which  seems  originally  to  have  denoted  the  small 
island  between  two  branches  of  the  GuadaK 
<juiver**,  (settlements  of  that  secure  kind  being 
always  preferred  by  the  Phoenicians'**,)  which 
gradually  extended  its  name  with  the  diffbsion 
of  colonies  over  the  adjacent  territory.  In  this 
delicious  portion  of  the  Spanish  coast,  (I  speak 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  its  charms,)  the  en- 


<*  Ezekiel,  c.xxvii.  v-25.  Tlie  words  arc  rendered  clearly  by 
Michaelis :  "  Doch  waren  imincr  die  Spanishcn  schiffc  das  haupt- 
werk  deiner  handluag."    Con£  1  Maccabees,  c.  viii.  v.  3. 

«  Herodotus,  1.  iii.  c.  89,  et  seq. 

*♦  Diodor.  1.  v.  s.  90.  Ccnf.  Velleiiis  Patcrculus,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Arrian, 
£xped.  Alexand.  Ji.  16.  &  Slrabo,  Mela,  Pausauias,  Pliny. 

**  The  isle  of  Cadiz,  for  the  sake  of  silver ;  Nordland,  an  i^k 
of  Denmark,  for  the  sake  of  ainbcr;  Scilly,for  tin,  &c, 
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terprising  traders  are  said  to  have  met  with  objects 
calculated  to  afford  unbounded  scope  to  their  mer* 
Stories      cantilc  speculations.    For  the  cheapest  trinkets, 
^i^tbe*"    they  received   vast  quantities  of  silver  in   ex- 
first  PhoB-  change  j  a  circumstance  not  extraordinary,  if  we 
traders  to   believe  that,  among  the  natives  of  the  country, 
^atcoun-  ^j^^  vilest  utcusils  and  even  the  mangers^  for 
their   horses  consisted  of  this  precious  metal. 
The  Phoenicians  must  have  laid  in  a  full  cargo, 
before  they  could  think,  as  is  said,  of  separating 
the  lead  from   their  anchors,  that  they  might 
load  them  also  with  silver.^     Such  reports  may 
be  partly  fictitious ;  vain  exaggerations  resem- 
bling those  to  which  similar  circumstances  gave 
birth  upon  the  first  discovery  of  America :  but, 
as  they  are  transmitted  by  authors  of  discern- 
ment as  well  as  probity,  they  should  seem  to 
attest  such  riches  in  Spain  in  remote  antiquity, 
as  were  sufficient  to  render  that  country  the 
principal  goal  of  the  Phoenicians  in  their  western 
traffic* 
^*^ftf         Spain  is  said  to  have  produced  tin^  as  well  a» 
Mseitt       silver*    But  the  Phoenicians,  with  their  unceas- 
ing  activity  in   examining  every  coast  which 
offered  a  hope  of  gain,  soon  discovered  more 
copious  sources  of  an  article  at  all  times  and 
places  of  various  and  indispensable  use»    but 

^  Conf.  Strabo,  I.  iii.  p.  234.  and  Diodor.  1.  iiL  s.  36.  with  Wes- 
selingius's  not«. 

47  Aristot  de  Mirabil.  Auscult.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  1163.  Conf. 
Herodot.  1.  i.  c  163.  et  Diodor.  1.  v.  s.  55. 

^  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p.  147.  Diodor.  1.  t.  s.  380.  and  Plin.  1.  xxxir. 
C.  16. 
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particularly  in  request  among  the  warlike  sect. 
nations  of  the  East  for  hardening  their  copper,  v  ^y*  . 
and  making  it  supply  the  place  of  iron  in  wea- 
pons.^ For  collecting  tin  in  abundance,  the 
hardy  navigators  formed  settlements  on  the 
Scilly  islands,  and  perhaps  also  near  to  some  of 
those  promontories  and  peninsulas  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  which,  exhibiting  to  ships  at  sea 
the  appearance  of  isles  not  unlike  those  of  Scilly, 
were  coUectively  with  them  named  the  Cassi- 
terides.** 

Careful  as  the  Phoenicians  were  to  conceal  such  The  Phoe- 
profitable  voyages,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  JJ^'^u^' 
disguise  their  navigation  for  silver  to  Spain,  to  conceal 
through  the  weU-known  course  of  the  Mediter-  toAeCai- 
ranean.     But  they  long  endeavoured  to  throw  ^*«"^^ 
a  veil  over  their  trade  to  Britain  for  the  baser 
metals  of  lead  and  tin.     In  his  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve the  monopoly  of  these  articles  to    his 
country,  a  Phoenician  captain,  perceiving. him- 
self to  be  followed  by  a  foreign  vessel,  contrived 
to  make  his  ship  bulge ;  the  crew  perished ;  the 
captain  was  saved  on  the  wreck,  and  his  bold 
act  of  patriotism  was  remunerated  by  his  fellow- 

«  Their  armour,  ofSeadve  and  defensive,  has  been  found,  on 
analysis,  t6  contain  copper  and  tin;  the  tin  gives  hardness,  the 
copper  tenacity.  The  ingenious  Mr.Hatchett,  who  has  examined 
chemically  many  ancient  weapons,  tells  me  that  to  these  distinc- 
tions the  ancient  annourers  very  carefully  attended.  The  manual 
weapons  contain  about  four-fifUis  of  copper,  and  only  one-fifth  of 
tin :  the  missile  weapons  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  tin. 
A  sword  must  have  strength  and  flexibili^.  A  dart  will  answer  its 
purpose,  if  hard  and  sharp,  though  britUe. 

so  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p.  175.  makes  the  Cassiterides  ten  in  number* 
This  error  is  corrected  by  Camden  and  others. 
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citizens.**  The  Cassiterides  were  considered  as 
situate  at  the  extremities  of  the  nortli,  but  the 
Phoenicians,  if  they  did  not  really  navigate  the 
Baltic,  at  least  procured  from  its  shores  the 
admired  article  of  amber*^ ;  a  commodity  then 
deemed  more  precious  than  gold. 
Their  But  this  main   instrument  and  idol   of  the 

gd/to*^  commercial  world,  appears,  next  to  silver,  to 
Ophir.  have  been  the  principal  import  of  the  Tyriajis. 
The  long  fiiendship  of  David  and  Solomon, 
kings  of  the  Hebrews,  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  sacred  historian 
of  mentioning  two  celebrated  voyages  of  Hiram's 
subjects :  namely,  that  to  Tarshish  or  Tartessus 
above  described,  by  the  Mediterranean  j  and 
that  to  Ophir  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  by 
the  Red  Sea.  The  ships  to  Tarshish,  on  the 
occasion  particularly  specified,  proceeded  south- 
ward to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  together  witli 
Spanish  silver,  brought  home  the  usual  purchases 
on  that  coast  to  the  present  day,  gold  and 
ivory.  ^  The  ships  which  sailed  from  the  har- 
hours  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber  on  the  eastern 
horn  of  the  Red  Sea,  brought  back  gold  only.  *^ 

5«  Not,  howerer,  with  the  generosity  of  British  merchants,  if  he 
received  only  the  value  of  his  lost  cargo.  Straho,  1.  iii.  p.  175, 
176.  Bat  the  phrase  should  be  construed  liberally,  that  the  captain 
received  due  compensation. 

^*  It  came  from  the  Eridanus,  recognised  in  the  Rhodaune,  which 
flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzig.  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  with 
Larch er's  note. 

M  1  Kings,  ex.  V.22. 

**  1  Kings,  cix.  v.  26,  27,  &  28.  and  2  Chronicles,  c  viil.  V.  17, 
&  18.  In  these  texts,  the  two  voyages  arc  clearly  distinguished; 
not  so,  in  2  Chronicles,  c.  xx.  v.  56.  and  1  Kings,  c.  xxii.  48.    To 
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In  these  venturous  undertakings,  apparently  sect. 
familiar  to  the  Tyrians,  tlie  gains  must  have  v  -^',^> 
been  indeed  wonderful,  if  estimated  by  the  ex- 
traordinary quantities  of  gold  employed  for 
adorning  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  computed  at 
upwards  of  six  hundred  millions  sterling^:  a 
sum  of  accumulation  to  which  our  enormous 
debts  of  profusion  can  alone  reconcile  our  ears. 
By  adopting  the  reading  in  Josephus^,  the 
amount  is  reduced  to  the  tenth  part  of  that  con- 
tained in  Chronicles ;  but  even  Josephus's  state- 
ment is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  suspicion 
that  the  talent  in  question  is  not  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  a  much  smaller  weight  of  the 
same  name,  applied  only  to  articles  the  most 
precious,  particularly  the  fine  gold  of  Ophir. 

A  late  celebrated  traveUer,  in  explaining  the  Reasons 
Phoenician  voyage,  is  generally  thought  to  have  ingit  near 
determined  on  good  grounds  the  situation  of  *^  ^o^^- 
Ophir  at  Sofala ;  a  district  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa  nearly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar.     In  addition  to  the 
arguments  employed  by  himself  and  others  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Cambyses  the  Persian,   after  his  conquest  of 


reconcile  the  dark,  with  the  clear,  texts,  we  may  either  suppose  the 
names  **  Tarshish  and  Ophir"  to  be  interchanged  by  a  mistake  of 
transcribers,  or  we  roust  admit  an  anterior  drcumnavigation  of 
Africa  to  that  described  by  Herodotus  610  years  before  Christ. 
Herodot  1.  iv.  c.  42. 

^  1  Chronicles,  c.  xxii.  v.  14.  with  Arbuthnot's  tables  of  ancient 
coins,  p.  208. 

*•  Antiq.  Judaic.  I.  vii.  c.  14. 
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Egypt  *^  proceeded  as  far  as  Meroe  in  an  expe* 
dition  against  the  Ethiopians,  whose  great  riches 
are  expressed  by  saying,  that  the  chains  of  their 
prisoners  were  composed  of  gold^ ;  and  that  he 
returned,  despairing  of  success,  after  he  had  ac- 
compHshed  one-fiflJi  part  of  his  journey.  ^  The 
stage  at  which  he  arrived,  the  part  of  his  route 
which  he  had  performed,  and  both  notices  de- 
rived from  the  most  respectable  sources,  afford 
such  a  result  as  seems  altogether  decisive :  since 
the  distance  between  Thebes  and  Meroe,  from 
the  former  of  which  Cambyses  set  out,  really 
measures  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  journey  from 
Thebes  to  Sofala  or  Ophir.  By  this  observation, 
however,  1  pretend  not  to  fix  the  situation  of 
Ophir  within  precise  and  narrow  limits;  for 
Ophir  was  probably  a  name  for  that  part  of 
Ethiopia  most  productive  in  gold,  as  Tartessus, 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  denoted  those 
districts  in  Spain  most  abundant  in  silver. 
Traffic  of  Next  to  the  precious  metals,  spices  and  per- 
thePhcB-    fu^gg  formed  the  main  merchandize  of  the 

nicians  m 

spices  and  Phoenicians,  and  were  by  them  diffused  among 
'^*'^^'    various  nations  of  the  west  and  north.     In  im- 
porting these  commodities,  their  principal  agents 
were  the  SabsBans  inhabiting  the  cultivated  parts 
of  Arabia  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  carriers  by 


S7  StrabOy  1.  xvii.    Conf.  JosepK  Andq.  Judaic.  1.  ii.  c  la 

^  Herodot  l.iii.  c.S3. 

^9  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  25.  His  provisions  failed  before  he  reached 
this  distance,  and  he  could  not  long  continue  to  advance,  when  hi* 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  live  on  the  beasU  of  burden,  or  on  each 
other.    Con£  Herodot.  ubi  supra,  et  Seneca  de  Ira,  i.  iiL  c  20. 
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land  through  the  intermediate  desert,  were  the   sec  t. 
Nabathsean  Arabs,  "  the  troops  from  Tema  and  ^  ^^'  ' 
Sheba**,"  whose  transactions  will  be  conspicuous 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  during  the 
short-lived  empire  of  Antigonus«    The  Phoeni-  its  yattex- 
cians  and  Sabaeans  were  connected  by  the  ties  ^^^^L 
of  blood**,  but  still  more  closely  united  by  their  ''^hichit 
mutual  wants.    The  Phoenicians  wanted  from  moted. 
these  Arabians,  articles  indispensable  in  the  do- 
mestic^ luxury,   and  still  more  in  the  costly 
public  worship  of  antiquity,  when  incense  •^  per- 
petually smoked  from  innumerable  altars;  and 
the  Sabasans  might  be  abundantly  supplied  in 
return,  with  what  they  most  coveted,  the  silver 
of  Tartessus ;  an  object  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  their  commerce  with  India,  since  at  all 
times  that  metal  has  been  in  peculiar  request 
among  the  remote  nations  of  the  £ast.    Not 
satisfied  with  an  equality  of  profit  in  this  bene- 
ficial intercourse,  the  wily  Tynans,  while  they  • 
kept  in  their  own  hands  a  sort  of  monopoly  of 
silver,  contrived  to  create  rivals  to  the  Sabaeans 
in  the  sale  of  Indian  ^  and  Arabian  merchandize. 


••  Job,  CTi.  V.  19.  •»  Sec  aboTe,  i.iL 

^  Herodot.  Li.  cl95.  &  198.  •»  Id.  Li.  c.  183. 

^  **  The  Pbcenidans,  by  means  of  their  iiarboun  on  the  Red  Sea, 
held  a  regular  intercourse  with  India."  Robertson'*  Disquisition, 
&c,  p.  7.  4to.  edit  But  the  authorities  dted  by  this  accurate  and 
emioent  historian,  (viz.  Strabo,  1.  xyi.  p.  1 128.  and  Diodorus,  1.  i. 
p.  70.),  do  not  warrant  his  assertion ;  neither  is  there  any  clear  proof 
of  Indian  articles  in  the  xxviith  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  But  spices  are 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  c.  xxxvii.  v.  35. ;  and  what  these  spices  were, 
appears  from  the  cinnamon  and  cassia  of  the  hdly  oil.  Exodus,  c.  xxx. 
V.  23.  with  Michaelis's  note.  Kufpanttftfis  is  used  in  the  Septuagint, 
Jeremiah,  cyi,  v.  lo,  and  also  in  the  Revelations,  cxriii.  v.  13. 
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SECT.  The  cultivated  parts  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  those 
,  ^^'^  i  on  the  Persian  gulph,  are  separated  by  a  desert 
Sabsans     six  hundred  miles  broad.     Towards  the  north, 
Froin^keql  *hey  commuuicated  by  the  wandering  Naba- 
ing  the      thaeaus,  and  on  the  south,  by  small  and  obscure 
in*thi$       seaports  extending  along  the  basis  of  the  tri- 
^^^^       angle,  from  the  Arabian  to  the  Persian  gulph. 
Gcrra  and  At  the  entrance  of  the  latter,  Maceta  opposite 
Maceta.     ^^  ^j^^  modcm  Ormus,  and  further  to  the  north, 
Gerra,  only  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  deserved  the  attention 
of  historians,  not  exclusively  engrossed  by  wars 
and  conquests.    At  what  precise  period  the  com- 
merce of  these  harbours  acquired  eminence,  we 
are  not  enabled  to  ascertain  ;  it  must,  howevOT, 
have  been  ancient,  extensive,  and  uninterrupted, 
since  a  southern  district  of  Babylonia,  Diredotis 
or  Teredon,  chiefly  supplied  by  their  means  with 
spices  and  aromatics,  was  emphatically  styled  the 
land  of  traffic  by  the  prophets^,  and  is  dignified 
with  precisely  the  same  title  by  the  Greek  his- 
torians of  Alexander.  ^    At  their  first  establish- 
ment, the  harbours  on  the  Persian  gulph  proba- 
Wy  served  chiefly  as  links  of  connection  between 


where  that  spice  appears  as  an  ordinary  article  of  traffic  in  ancient 
Babylon.  Herodotus,  1.  iii.  c^  5.  says,  *'  cinnamon  came  from  the 
country  where  Bacchus  was  brought  up,"  that  is,  India :  and  the 
stories  related  by  him  concerning  it  exactly  resemble  tliose  told  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ccjlon  to  Thunberg  and  Foster.  Atheneus,  1.  i. 
p.  66.  will  attest  the  onrly  use  of  spiccries  in  Greece. 

^5  Conf.  Ezekiel,  c.xvii.  v.  4.  and  Isaiah,  c.xliii.  v.  14. 

^  Tut  ^Itntopaii^    Arriani  Indica,  c.4l. 
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the  Happy  Arabia,  and  the  rich  Babylonian  ^'  &  e  c  T. 
plain,  where  the  successive  capitals  of  Nineveh  ^^' 
and  Babylon,  not  to  mention  cities  of  inferior 
rank,  must  have  occasioned  a  great  demand  for 
their  merchandize  ;  since  Babylon,  in  its  fallen 
state  under  the  Persian  yoke,  annually  consumed 
twenty-five  ^  tons  of  frankincense  in  the  single 
festival  of  Belus.  But  through  the  interference, 
and  perhaps  the  example  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
merchants  of  Gerra  and  Maceta,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  neighbouring  isles  in  the  Persian  gulph, 
some  of  which  produced  good  timber®,  ven- 
tured on  a  bolder  sphere  of  action,  and  con- 
structed vessels  of  their  own,  fit  to  perfonn  long 
coasting  voyages  to  different  parts  of  India. 
That  the  Tyrians  had  no  small  share  in  effecting  Dedan  — 
this  improvement,  is  indicated  in  the  name  Tylos  *^'  ""P^'*- 
or  Tyrus,  and  Aradus,  both  transferred  from 
Phoenician  ^  cities  to  two  small  islands  near  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia:  whether  those  now 
called  the  Bahrein  islands,  or,  according  to  our 
gi'eat  geographer  whose  opinions  always  com- 
mand respect,  two  yet  smaller,  near  the  mouth 


^  Strabo  says  this  of  Gerra,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  Babylonian 
colony,  1.  i.  p.  50.  Nearchus  in  his  voyage  was  told  that  the  pro- 
montory, which  he  saw  before  him,  of  Maceta,  was  an  emporium  of 
cinnamon  and  aromatics,  which  supplied  the  Assyrians.  Arrian, 
Indie  c,3S, 

^  Herodot.  l.i.  c.  183.  This  kind  of  magnificence  continued 
under  Alexander,  who  expended  ten  thousand  talents  (two  millions 
sterling)  in  Hephaestion's  funeral  pyre  at  Babylon.   Arrian,  vii.  H. 

•9  Theophrast.  Histor.  Plant.  1.  v.  c.  6.  and  Plin,  I.  vi.  c.  28. 

*•  *Upa  fX8ff(u  r<Hs  <ftoivtKwoii  6^ia,  Strabo,  I.  xvi.  p.  7GC.  Conf» 
Plin.  1.  yi.  p.  28. 
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SECT,  of  the  Persian  gulpli.  ^*     The  notices  in  ancient 
^  J^*    .  writers  concerning  the   situation  of  Tylos  or 
Tyrus  are  not  to  be  reconciled.     Probably,  as 
we  have  seen  in  parallel  cases,  the  name  was 
applied  to  different  islands  in  the  gulph,  as  they 
successively  became  chief  seats  of  Phoenician 
factories,  and  principal  staples  of  traffic.     By 
means,  however,  of  their  settlements  in  these 
parts,  called  collectively  Dedan  ^  in  Scripture, 
the  Phoenicians  not  only  destroyed  the  monopoly 
of  the  Sabaeans  with  regard  to  the  maritime  com- 
merce in  spices  and  perfumes,  but  obtained  a 
channel  of  communication  with  Ophir  or  Sofala, 
independently  of  the  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea, 
which,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, frequently  changed  masters. 
Ptenician       Having  endeavoured  briefly  to  explain  the 
manufac-    different  branches  of  Phoenician  commerce,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  that  a  people  equally  ingenious 
and  enterprising,  was  not  contented  with  dealing 
in  foreign  commodities.     They  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully various  branches  of  domestic  industry ; 
some  common  to  them  with  other  manufacturing 
nations,  and  several  peculiar  to  themselves  alone : 
for  the  inventors  of  letters  were  the  authors  of 
many  other  inventions ;  among  which  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  omit  their  robes  shining  with 
the  far-famed  Tyrian  dye,  their  inimitable  pieces 
of  workmanship  in  gold  and  ivory  ^^  and  the 
•    more  useful  composition  of  glass,  which  appears 

7»  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  248. 
7*  Michaeliii  on  Ezekiel,  c.  xxviL  v.  15. 
73  Strabo,  I  i.  p.  41.  &  I.  xvl  p.  757, 758. 
a 
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to  have  been  a  Sidonian  discovery.  ^*   Yet  to  the  sect. 
boldness   of  their  maritime  undertakings,  the  .  J^\^  ^ 
PhcBnicians  are  principally  indebted  for  their 
celebrity.  '* 

The  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  men,  who,  Circumnt- 
in  many  preceding  voyages,  had  sailed  to  Guinea  AfKca. 
on  one  side,  and  to  Sofala  on  the  other,  is  not 
an  unlikely  event,  nor  involving  any  incredible 
circumstances.  The  voyage  was  accomplishe4, 
as  we  have  seen,  six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  by  Phoenicians  resident  in  Egypt,  at  the 
desire  of  Necos,  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. But  in  the  state  of  the  commercial 
world  at  that  period,  this  first  passage  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  stands  as  an  insulated  and 
comparatively  unimportant  fact,  celebrated  in- 
deed as  a  matter  of  curiosity  '^  but  which,  to 

7«  It  was  industriously  reported  by  the  PboenicianSy  tha(  the  ftmon 
of  sand  into  glass  could  be  performed  only  at  Sidon.  Strabo,  I.  zvi. 
p.  758.  Conf.  Herodot  1.  ii.  c.  69.  and  Plin.  1.  X3&vi.  c.  26.  Were 
the  Aiftm  xvra,  *'  the  melted  stones"  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  of 
the  same  nature  with  modem  glass  ?  If  so,  the  Egyptians  probably 
<>bta]ned  them  from  Sidon.  Joshua,  c.  xix.  y.  26.  with  Michaelis's 
note. 

7s  In  the  Argonautica  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  and  cei%ainly  of  high 
antiquity,  the  Poet  makes  Ancseus,  a  Phoenician,  take  the  helm  in 
time  of  danger,  and  encourage  the  Greek  heroes.  Ai^naut.  y.  1090. 
et  seq. 

^  See  above,  p.  191.  and  Herodotus,  l.iv.  c42.  Some  trans- 
ladont  make  Herodotus  say,  *'  the  rqK>rt  of  those  navigators  may 
obtain  cretfit  with  others,  but  to  me  it  seems  incredible;  for  they 
affirmed  that  having  sailed  round  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand."  The  last  clause  of  the  sentence  should  nm,  ''  that  in 
telling  round  Africa  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand,"  that  is, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  -  On  turning  to  the  original,  the  reader 
vill  find,  ^at  this  is  the  only  circumstance  which  Herodotus  calls 
in  question,  although  he  candidly  admits  that  others  uiBy  be  pre- 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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historians  of  that  age,  did  not  seem  likely  to  be 
attended  with  any  considerable  atility. 

Had  profit  been  its  main  object,  the  Tyrians 
would  have  left  neither  the  design  to  a  king  of 
Egypt,  nor  the  execution  chiefly  to  their  country- 
men settled  in  that  kingdom  i  their  own  com- 
monwealth would  have  embarked  heartily  in  the 
enterprise.  But  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  hold- 
ing such  an  important  share  in  the  traffic  carried 
oa  by  sea  and  land  through  the  great  central 
countries  of  the  world,  could  not  discern  any 
alluring  prospect  at  the  out-lying  extremity  of 
Afiica.  On  the  eastern  side,  all  beyond  Ophir, 
the  land  of  gold,  was  left  unexamined,  from  an 
opinion  rather  of  the  uselessness  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, than  of  any  great  danger  attending 
it ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  that  vast  region, 
they  might  safely  entrust  the  completion  of  their 
discoveries  to  the  greatest  of  their  own  colonies, 
I  mean  the  republic  of  Carthage,  whose  fortunate 
position  on  the  African  shore  was  improved,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  by  a  rare  combination  of 
deep  wisdom  and  daring  enterprise. 

The  political  state  of  the  Phoenicians  may  be 
familiarised  to  our  fancy  by  recalling  the  govern- 
ments of  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages.  In 
Greece  before,  and  for  a  short  time  after,  the 
war  of  Troy,  each  city,  at  the  distance  often  or 


pArad  for  receiving  it.  He  is  so  te  from  disbcHevi^g  the  rebtios  m 
general  on  account  of  one  improbebie  circumstance  that  he  iaun^ 
diately  subjoins:  **  Tbos  was  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  first  time 
explored/* 
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twenty  miles  from  another,  had  its  king,  its  sect, 
senate  and  assembly ;  while  the  whole  of  these  ^' 
cities  collectively  formed  a  confederacy  for  de- 
fence, and  sometimes  for  aggression :  united  by 
the  common  ties  of  religion  and  language,  a 
sameness  of  laws,  and  a  similarity  of  manners* 
Such  precisely^  was  the  condition  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, with  one  important  difference,  that  this 
praiseworthy  people  never  unsheathed  the  sword 
except  in  self-defence :  they  resisted  the  invaders 
of  their  country  with  unpcuralleled  perseverance; 
the  other  materials  for  their  history  are  supplied 
solely  by  their  commerce,  their  colonization,  and 
their  discoveries. 

At  the  head  of    these  discoveries  must  be  invention 
mentioned,  that  which  is  the  greatest  of  all,  ^^^^ 
and  to  wkich  mankind  are  so  infinitely  indebted,  nected 
that  emotions  of  curiosity  and  gratitude  arise  in  ^xtcnsiye^ 
every  liberal  mind,    at  the  bare  name   of   its  co^unerce. 
authors*     It  might  naturally  be  expected  that 
clouds  should  surround  the  origin  of  alphabetic 
writing,  an  art  by  which  chiefly,  the  fruits  of 
all  other  arts  and  sciences  are  perpetuated  and 
difiused.     But  the  general  voice  of  antiquity. 


77  The  progress  of  government  in  Phoenicia  accorded  also  exactly 
with  that  in  Greece,  and  was  direetlj  the  reverse  of  that  in  Palestine. 
Instead  of  Judges,  the  Hebrews  created  kings;  instead  of  Slings,  the 
Phoenicians  elected  Sufietes,  so  named  from  the  Phoenician  or  He- 
brew word  (Sophetim),  which  signifies  judges.  In  their  historical 
age,  the  Carthaginians  knew  only  Sufietes,  though  Hanno  in  the 
title  to  his  voyage  (of  which  hereafter)  is  called  king.  This  inter- 
change of  names  attitsts  the  nature  of  the  office,  agreeing,  as  said  in 
the  text,  with  the  very  ImiUd  rOt/alUet  of  Greece.  History  of  An* 
dent  Crreece,  t.  i.  c.  l.  &  3.  Conf.  Josephus  cont.  Apion,  1. 1  o.  17. 

a  2 
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while  it  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians  and  AssyriafW 
respectively,  the  improvements  of  geometry  and 
astronomy^ ;  and  to  both  nations  promiscuously, 
the  introduction  of  idolatry  and  hieroglyphics  ^, 
assigns  to  the  Phoenicians  an  invention  of  greater 
subtilty  and  more  extensive  use ;  the  analysis  of 
articulate  sound  into  its  simplest  elements,  and 
the  notation  of  these  elements  by  fit  characters, 
which  Cadmus  carried  with  him  into  Greece, 
two  years  before  Moses  led  the  Israelites  across 
the  Red  Sea.  The  Assyrians  and  Egyptians 
depicted  on  walls  and  columns  their  public 
transactions,  as  well  as  their  astronomical  ob- 
servations :  the  symbolic  writing  employed  for 
these  purposes  was  also  subservient,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  early  and  extensive  intercourse 
carried  on  by  caravans,  through  the  rich  cities 
of  Thebes  and  Nineveh,  Memphis  and  Baby- 
lon ;  and  between  those  great  inland  staples  of 
the  ancient  continent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Phoenician  as  well  as  Arabian  seaports  on  the 
other.  To  which  of  the  two  great  pursuits  of 
the  Theban  and  Babylonian  priesthood,  whether 
commerce  or  science,  the  inestimable  invention 
of  recording  thought  is  most  indebted,  it  would 
be  now  fruitless  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  two  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  most  noted  for  their  inland  traffic,  are  also 
the  most  celebrated  for  their  hieroglyphics ;  and 
it  is  analogous    to   this  observation    that   the 

liutapud  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Gnec.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  275. 
7*  Vid.  Caailodor.  Varior.  l.aii.  Epbt.  52, 
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Phoenicians,  while  they  distinguished  them-, 
selves  by  maritime  commerce,  should  have  ex- 
erted their  ingenuity  on  contrivances  indis* 
pensable  to  merchants*,  and  have  simplified 
more  and  more  the  meanB  by  which  their  con- 
tracts might  be  recorded,  and  their  thoughts 
communicated  to  numerous  correspondents  and 
factories  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Within  as  narrow  a  compass  as  seemed  con-  Dettruo 
sistent  with  perspicuity,  I  have  endeavoured  to  Tmby 
comprise  the  merits  and  attainments  of  a  people  ^w- 
whose  splendour  appears  early  above  the  distant  tar. 
horizon  of  time,  and  whose  sun  of  prosperity  ^^-^^^^ 
set  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  before 
the  Christian  sera.  After  a  thirteen  years'  siege, 
Tyre  was  taken  and  demolished  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.     King  Ithobal  was  slain   fighting   for 
his  capital.     To  these  particulars  concerning  a 
siege  longer,  and,  in  respect  of  its  defenders,  far 
more  important  than  that  of  Troy,  history  only 
enables  us  to  add  the  ordinary  operations  in  all 
such  warfare ;  a  mound  raised  against  the  place, 
walls  of  circumvallation    round   it,  forts  with 
lofty  engines  from  which  its  highest  towers  were 
battered.  ^*     Its  fair  palaces,  splendid  idols,  and 
accumulated   magazines  of  precious  merchan- 
dise ®  were  a  prey  to  horsemen  from  the  north, 
the  Scythian  cavalry  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  bar- 

••  To  this  necessity,  also,  Strabo  ascribes  their  arithmetic  and  doc- 
trine of  proportions.    Tiji'  koyirueitify  &c,  8m  ffiwoptas,  U  xvii»  p.  787* 
•»  Esekiel,  c.  xxiv.  v.  8  &  9. 
**  IWd.  c.  xxviii.  v.  12.  in  Michaelis's  translation. 
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barians  not  less  thirsty  for  blood  than  they  were 
greedy  of  plunder. 
Influence        The  crash  of  this  metropolis,  in  the  bold  lan- 
evenfon    S^^S^  ^^  prophecy,  resounded  over  numerous 
•he  com-    igles  and   distant  coasts ;  its  fall  shook  to  the 
world.       earth  many  flourishing  factories  and   colonies, 
involving  as  it  were  in  its  ruin  the  whole  com- 
mercial world.  ®     A  peculiarity  in  the  predic- 
tion "  that  Tyre  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
so  that,  though  sought  for,  it  should  never  more 
be  found  ^,'*  was  not  fulfilled  till  near  three 
centuries  afterwards,  when  Alexander  employed 
part  of  the  ruins  of  this  capital  to  raise  a  stu- 
Prophecy    pendous  mole  reaching  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
'     from  the  coast  to  the  walls  of  New  Tyre,  built 
on  the  opposite  island.  *    This  mole  has  been 
gradually  covered  with  alluvions,    and  formed 
into  an  isthmus,  which,  with  the  small  island  at 
its  extremity,  compose  together  a  peninsula  in 
the  shape  of  a  hammer.     The  present  town 
stands  on  the  junction,  as  it  were,  of  the  head 
and  handle :  miserably  peopled  by  fifty  families 
of  poor  fishermen.^      Sad  as  this  desolation 

•9  Ezekiel,  c  xxviii.  v.  15, 16, 1 7.     ■♦  Ezekiel^  c.  xxvi.  v.  17.  &  91  • 

•*  History  of  Ancient  Gredce,^  v.  iv.  c.  38, 

86  Voyage  de  Volney  en  ^rie,  &c,  t.  ii.  p.  1 94.  This  more  lively 
than  learned  traveller  gives  a  curious  derivation  of  the  word  Sour 
(the  modem  name  of  Tyre).  The  Latins,  he  says,  substituted  the 
letter  T  for  the  Greek  e,  which  had  the  hissing  sound  which  the 
English  give  to  7%  in  the  word  Think,  Hence  the  change  of  the 
word  Theta  into  S,  How  strange !  Did  Mr.  Volney  ever  meet  with 
"  Tyre"  written  in  Greek  with  a  Theta  ?  The  modem  name  of  Sour 
or  Sur  is  not  derived  from  the  Greek  but  from  the  Aralnc,  in  which 
language  Tyre,  as  is  well  known,  is  written  Tsyrus.  Vid.  GoliuiD. 
£Iementt  Afragan. 
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must  appear^  the  narrowness  and  smallness  of  sect. 
insular  Tyre,  the  seaport  sacked  by  Alexander,  y  J^;   ^ 
but  afterwards  restored  by  him,  was  a  declen- 
sion scarcely  less  memorable  from  the  spacious 
and  splendid  city  destroyed  irrecoverably  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  ^ 

This  king  of  kmgs,  the  redoubted  com-  New  tjn 
mander  of  innumerable  cavalry,  appears  not  to  J^ 
have  been  possessed  of  any  considerable  naval 
force.  Many  Tyrians  escaped  by  sea  with  their 
most  precious  e^cts;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  moved  by  affection  for  their 
native  land,  so  much  encreaded  the  populous- 
ness  of  the  island,  that  it  became  in  time  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  houses  there,  five  and  six 
stories  above  the  ground.  They  are  described 
as  equalling  in  height  the  inmkt  at  Rome,  a 
word  for  which  the  English  language  happily 
supplies  not  an  equivalent,  but  which  denoted 
large  and  lofty  edifices,  inhabited  by  various 
tenants  of  the  poorer  sort,  occupying  their 
several  flats  or  stories.^  Security  from  such 
conquerors  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  compensated  to 
the  Tyrians  for  every  inconveniency  and  even 

99  The  pre-eminence  of  the  fnt  Tyre  over  the  aecond,  hat  been 
strangely  overlooked :  Montesquieu  had  a  glimpse  of  it^  where  he 
says,  Je  crois  que  la  destrucdon  de  la  premiere  Tyre,  par  Nebuchod- 
anosar,  Ac  fit  perdra  des  connaissances  qu'on  avoit  acqaises. 
L'Eaprit  des  Loix,  xxi.  9. 

^  Con£  Juvenal  Sa^.  iil  v«  166.  Sueton.  in  Neron.  and  Strabo, 
I.  xvL  p.  753.  &  757.  They  are  common  in  all  parts  of  the  conti' 
nent;  over  which  England  has  this  advantage,  that  persons  of  mo- 
derate fortunes,  as  wed  as  the  rich,  can  lock  then*  outer  doors, 
their  houses  being  inhabited  by  one  family  only. 
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SECT,  danger,    in  a  country  often  shaken  by  earth- 
,  J^'^   ,  quakes. 

Nebu.  The  taking  of  Tyre  which  had  not  been  ef- 

»a^?awi-  f^cted  by  the  Chaldees  "  till  every  head  was 
won  of  bald,  and  every  shoulder  peeled  *,'*  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  predatory  desolation  of 
Egypt,  then  torn  by  a  civil  war  between  Apries 
the  grandson  and  successor  of  Necos,  and  his 
revolted  general  Amasis.  The  haughty  cha- 
racter of  Apries,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,, 
vaunted  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  ^  of  the 
gods  themselves  to  shake  the  firmness  of  his 
government,  is  described  more  pithily  by  the 
words  put  into  his  mouth  by  Ezekiel,  "  the  river 
is  mine  and  I  have  made  it."-^*  Such  pride,  de- 
formed by  still  more  odious  cruelty*^,  precipi- 
tated him  from  the  throne;  and,  after  the 
departure  of  ]Nebuchadnezzar,  (who  should  ap- 
pear to  have  entered  into  a  composition  with 
Amasis,)  subjected  Apries  to  a  shameful  death.* 
AmasM,  From   the    date  of  Apries'   execution,    the 

of  forul?  usurper  Amasis  reigned  forty-four  years  vdth 
fouryeaw.  great  glory ;  exaggerated  perhaps  by  the  par- 
—525.  tiality  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  threw  open 
the  commerce  of  his  kingdom,  and  whom  he 
encouraged  to  build  temples,  (a  precaution  ne- 
cessary to  merchants)  in  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions, and  with  whose  nation  he  enhanced  all 
his  former  merits,  by  making  a  Greek  woman 
the  partner  of  his  throne.  **    During  the  latter 

^  EzekieJ,  c.xxix.  v.  18.  ^  Herodotus,  l.ii.  c.  161. 

9'  Chap,  xxix  v.  j»  ^  Herodotus,  l.ii.  p.  169. 

»  Ibid.  c.  169.  ^  Ibid.  i.  ii.  c.  178.  &  181 . 
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part  of  his  long  administration,  Egypt  recovered 
from  the  evils  inflicted  on  it  in  the  time  of 
Apries.  The  seasons  were  favourable,  the  sup- 
plies of  water  to  the  Nile  unusually  propitious, 
and  the  kingdom  boasted  its  twenty  thousand 
cities  or  towns,  most  of  them  well  inhabited.  ^ 

The  Egyptian  expedition  is  the  last  warfare  Rcvoiu- 
of  which  we  have  any  distinct  notice  in  the  mi-  SSabe- 
litary  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  shortly  ^^^^ 
afterwards,  converted  his  vast   camp  into   the  nezzarand 
greatest  city  described  in  antiquity.     Of  the  en-  den^c. 
largement  of  this  city,  and  of  the  various  classes  ^ei— 33o. 
of  its  inhabitants;  their  occupations,  pursuits, 
and  manners,  such  as  they  still  appeared  at  the 
sera  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  we  shall  speak 
presently;    after   deducing  briefly  the   revolu- 
tions in  Asia  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  that  of  Alexander. 

The  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  called  Labynetus 
by  the  Greeks,  died  five  hundred  and  sixty-one 
years  before  the  Christian  aera.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  prince  named  also  Labynetus  by 
Herodotus  ^,  a  name  that  may  be  recognised  in 
the  Nabonnid  of  Berosus^,  and  who,  from  a 
complete  coincidence  in  several  extraordinary 
particulars  ^,  is  concluded  to  be  the  same  per- 
son with  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  whose  capi- 
tal was  taken  by  Cyrus  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 

K  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  177.  ^  Ibid.  Li.  c.  188. 

^  Apud  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  1.  i.  c.  2.  and  Euseb.  Prasparat. 
Evangel.  1.  ix.  c.  41. 

^  Goaf.  Xenoph.  Cyropsed.  vii.  p.  190.  Edit.  Leuncl.  and  Da- 
nie),  c.  V.  paMim. 
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The  second  Assyrian  empire  called  Babylo- 
nian, from  the  capital  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Babyioni-  Chaldffian  from  the  nation  of  his  warlike  foUow- 
cond  !a^  ers,  lasted  no  more  than  sixty-seven  years,  from 
Syrian  em-  t^^  destruction  of  Nineveh  to  the  Persian  con- 

pire.  15.  C  /»"rfcii  -rx»  i/»  /»/x/» 

605—5*8.  quest  of  Babylon.  During  the  first  fifty-five 
years  of  that  period,  the  power  of  Babylon  in 
the  west,  was  contemporary  with  that  of  the 
Medes  in  the  east ;  and,  during  the  twelve  last 
years  of  the  same  period,  it  was  contemporary 
with  that  of  the  Persians  ^,  who,  through  the 
valour  and  policy  of  Cyrus,  supplanted  the  do- 
minion of  the  Medes  five  centuries  and  a  half 
before  Christ  »^ 
Persian  From  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  to  the  as- 

bjS.138    sassination  of  the  last  Darius  by  Bessus,  an  interval 
""^^^'       of  two  hundred  and  eight  years,  the  Persians, 
whose  history  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Greeks,  I  related  in  a  former  work,  held  a  more 
extensive  dominion  in  southern  Asia,  than  any 
other  nation  ever  enjoyed  either  before  or  after 
them,  the  Macedonians  alone  excepted. 
Egypt  con-      Xo  Asia,  Cambyses,  the  son  and  successor  of 
2;amby8el  Cyrus,  added  Egypt  '^*  almost  immediately  after 
B.C.5S5.   the  death  of  Amasis,  its  illustrious  and  beloved 
sovereign.      Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis, 
and  the  last  independent  king  of  Egypt,  reigned 
but  six  months  before  the  invasion  of  his  country, 
and  the  destruction  of  himself  and  family  by  a 
merciless  tyrant,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  level 

»  Herodot  Li.  c.  125.  et  seq.    Conf.  Dani«L  cum  Cooraieiit. 
Hieronjni. 

'«>  Id.  ibid.  »"  Herodot.  J.iii.  c.  J.  •!  leq. 
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every  thing  in  that  ancient  kingdom  before  his 
own  despotism,  raged  with   an  intolerant  fury 
not  totally  devoid  of  policy,  against  its  idolatry 
and  priesthood.  '^     As  the  priests  had  been  the 
first  authors,  and  always   continued  the   main 
supporters  of  Egyptian  prosperity,  so  of  all  classes 
in  society,  they  were  the  most  reluctant  in  yield- 
ing submission  to  a  barbarous  foreign  yoke.  Pewecu- 
The  successive  revolts  of  the  Egyptians  fomented  prints  and 
chiefly  through  the  priests,  continued  down  to  ^^^^^^ 
the  aera  of  the  Macedonian  conquest.      Only  —330. 
twenty  years  before  that  period,  when  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus  defeated  Nectenebus  the  last  con- 
spicuous  rebel,  his  victory  was  followed  by  a 
general  persecution  of  the  sacerdotal  families, 
whose  temples  were  plundered  even  of  their 
sacred  records.  *^ 

Notwithstanding  the  evils  inflicted  on  Egypt  State  of 
by  the  Persians,  that  country,  as  weU  as  Assyria,  f  *Jife^°„ 
when  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Alexander,  of  the 
still   contained    an    industrious  and  ingenious  man  con- 
people.     The  use  which  that  conqueror,  as  well  ^^^ 
as  his  brother  Ptolemy,  who  reigned  after  him  in 
Egypt,  made  of  such  valuable  materials  there, 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  explain  fully  hereafter. 
But  as  Babylon,  locally  the  centre,  was  chosen 
also  for  the  seat  and  capital  ^^  of  Alexander's 
empire,  it  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  describe 
its  condition  when  conquered  by  him,  not  merely 
as  to  its  buildings  and  external  embellishmentSt 
things  comparatively  of  little  interest,  but  with 

*^  Uerodot  L  HL  c.  i .  &  c. xxv.  ct  seq.     *^^ Diodorus,  Lxvi.  s.  51, 
'*H  Strabo,l.iv.p.73I. 
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SECT,  regard  to  its  numerous  inhabitants;  their  arts, 
V  J^\   >  occupations,  and  manners. 
How  en-         Babylon  had  been  long  famed  for  science  and 
N2mchad.  ^^^  Commerce,  before  it  became  the  head  of  a 
ncziar.       great  empire  on  the  downfall  of  Nineveh.    These 
cities,  as  capitals,  existed  not  simtiltaneously,  but 
successively.     Many  of  the  ornaments  of  Baby- 
lon might  be  due  to  a  princess  who  flourished 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ^^  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  still  more  of  them  might  be  owing 
to  his  queen  Nitocris,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
carried  on  his  architectural  plans  during  his  long 
mental  alienation ;  yet,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Scripture  for  ascribing. to  Nebuchadnezzar  him- 
self*^, the  vastness  and  magnificence  "  of  the 
Itsdiycn-   house  of  his  kingdom.'*     The  dimensions  of  his 
**^"'*         capital  as  extended  on  the  plan  of  a  vast  camp, 
after  the  usual  practice  of  oriental  conquerors, 
are  given  with  as  little  variation  ^^^  as  might  be 
expected  from  travellers  estimating  by  report 
only,  without  actual  admeasurement.     Accord- 
ing to  the  fairest  result,  they  comprehended  a 
regular  square,   of  which  each  side  measured 
about  twelve  English  miles  ^^^  giving  a  surface 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty-six  square  miles  within 
its  fortifications :  a  surface  exceeding  eight  times 
Howdivid-  the  sizc  of  Loudou  and  its  appendages.  ^^    Ba- 

ed  within 
its  walls. 

»»*  Herodotus,  I.  i.  c.  184. 

106  i<  J9  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  for  the  house 
of  the  kingdom,"  that  is,  the  capital  of  my  empire.  Conf.  Daniel, 
c.  iv.  V.  30«    Josephus  cont.  Apion,  1.  i.  c  19. 

^^  Conf.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  Curtius,  Pliny. 
*•*  Herodotus,  l.i.  c.  1 78.    Conf.  Oiodor.  &  Arbtot.  Politic  1.  iii. 
c,  2.  ^^  Renneirs  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  541. 
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hylon  coRtained  crowded  streets  rising  three  and 
fbur"^  stories  high;  but,  like  its  precursor 
Nineveh,  abounded  with  gardens,  or  rather 
parks,  spacious  reservoirs  of  water,  temples  and 
palaces  of  great  extent,  vast  squares  and  market- 
places. Although  we  abate  above  one  half  for 
these  ornamental  vacancies,  we  shall  leave  ample 
room  for  habitation  within  walls  48  miles  in 
circuit  These  walls  were  75  feet  high,  with 
pinnacles  rising  fifteen  feet  above  them  *" :  and 
were  provided  at  due  intervals  with  a  hundred 
brazen  gates.  The  principal  palace  stood  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates*  directly  opposite 
to  the  temple,  sepulchre,  and  tower  of  Belus.  Tower  of 
This  last-named  edifice  ascended  above  the 
middle  of  the  temple,  or  rather  sacred  inclosure, 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  diminishing  in  compass  as 
it  reached  upwards  from  its  quadrangular  base, 
each  side  of  which  was  a  stadium  in  length.*'* 
It  was  divided  into  eight  stories,  of  which  the 
higher  always  contracted  by  the  deep  retreat  of  its 
sides  from  the  division  immediately  below  it.  The 
whole  height  of  the  tower  measured  a  stadium  j 
an  altitude  well  according  with  the  forty  feet  "^ 
assigned  to  the  colossal  statue  of  Belus  or  Jupiter 
on  its  summit ;  which,  at  the  elevation  of  a 
stadium,  would  represent  the  ordinary  size  of  a 
human  figure. 
The  magnitude  of  this  edifice,  loftier  and  HowBi^' 

bylonsup* 

"*  Herodotus,  L  L  c .  1 80.    Conf.  Curtius. 
■"  Stnibo,  1.  xvi.  p.  738. 

"*  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  181.    His  stadium  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  mile 
nearly.  "^  Diodorus,  1.  ii.  c.  9. 
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SECT,  only  somewhat  less  massy  than  the  greatest  of 
V  }^[  ,  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  has  been  a  stumbling- 
plied  with  block  with  many,  who  have  overlooked  a  more 
considerable  difficulty.  How  could  Babylon, 
if  three  times,  or  only  twice  as  populous  as 
London,  be  properly  supplied  with  food  ?  In 
the  narratives  of  ancient  writers,  we  hear  no- 
thing of  that  scarcity"'*  which  prevails  in  the 
populous  cities  of  China,  now  the  greatest  in 
Asia}  and  which  reduces  their  wretched  in- 
habitants to  tlie  meanest  shifts  and  coarsest 
garbage  for  subsistence."*  The  Babylonians, 
on  the  contrary,  are  described  as  living  in  great 
plenty,  and  the  upper  classes  as  enjoying  the 
habitual  use  of  expensive  luxuries."*  It  has 
been  computed  that  London  requires  for  its 
support,  according  to  the  average  culture  of 
Great  Britain,  a  territory  nearly  equal  in  extent 
to  Wales.  "^  Could  the  produce  of  fourteen 
thousand  square  miles,  that  is,  twice  the  surface 
of  Wales,  be  transported  to  Babylon  without 
enhancing  beyond  bounds  the  price  of  neces- 
saries ?  The  question  will  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  when  we  consider  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  Babylonia,  that  is,  the  cultivated 
soil  between  the  rivers  j  of  the  canals  for  water- 
ing  the  desert  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  the  rich  alluvial  Susiapa  on  the  east  of 
Tbe         the  Tigris."®    Besides  this  consideration,   the 

nutefaokl  ^ 

"<  Anson's  Voyage,  Staunton's  Embassy,  &c. 
"5  Id.  ibid.  "«  Herodot.  1.  i.  c  195, 

"7  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  541.  et  se^. 
**•  See  above,  p.  90. 
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following  passage  of  Scripture  seems  to  indicate   sect. 
the  means  by  which  the  produce  of  very  remote  v^...^^ 
districts  might  be  serviceable  in  nourishing  the  of  the 
capital,  and  lowering  in  price  there,  the  prin-  not  sim- 
cipal  articles  of  subsistence.     "  And  Solomon  g^^,^ 
had  twelve  officers  over  all  Israel  which  provided  nary  mar- 
victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household.**  "*    A 
similar  institution  prevailed  under  the  Assyrian 
and  Persian  empires.  ^*^      Two  royal  palaces, 
only,  occupied  in  Sabylon  the  space  of  two  and 
a  half  square  miles.  *^^     In  these-  stupendous 
abodes  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  the  retainers 
and  court  attendants  cannot  be  supposed  less 
numerous  than  they  are  afterwards  described  in 
the  smaller  palaces  of  Susa,  where  the  menials 
were  numbered  by  troops  like  the  king's  ac- 
companying army,  and  where  many  thousands 
of  ghiher  rank  were  daily  fed  at  his  tables.  *** 
In  subsisting  these  idle  multitudes,  and  even 
the  royal  army,  no  demand  needed  to  be  made 
on   the    ordinary   markets.       These   favoured 
orders  were  provided  bountifully  by  tlie  des- 


»>»  1  Kings,  c.  Tw.  ▼.  7. 

*»  Ctetiasy  Persic.  &  Xenopb.  Cyropeed.  L  viii.  p.  241. 

»«  Diodorus,  1.  ii.  s.  8. 

>*  Xenoph.  ibid.  Conf.  Atbensus^  L  iv.  p.  146.  Dioclesian, 
the  first  Roman  emperor  wbo  adopted  the  court  ceremonial  of  the 
great  kings  of  the  East,  had  the  avenues  to  bis  palace  lined  by  vast 
crowds  (the  various  sdioob  as  they  wece  called)  of  domestic 
Eutrofnus  and  Aurclius  Victor,  &  Spluiheim  de  Usu  N«* 
» Dissert.  xiL 

Hie  populousness  of  the  Perdon  cities  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  accession  or  removal  of  the  court.  Tebraim,  the  present 
d^ital,  has  only  10,000  inhabitants  in  summer;  bvt,  in  winter, 
wh«B  the  court  is  there,  the  population  amounts  to  6efi0(k 
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potic  master  of  millions,  commanding  and  con- 
centrating labour,  and  setting  all  expence  at 
defiance. 

In  addition  to  this  circumstance,  Babylonia, 
more  fertile  than  Egypt,  enjoyed  for  the  most 
part  an  equal  conveniency  in  point  of  water- 
carriage.  The  soil  not  only  produced  more 
than  that  of  European  countries,  but  there  was 
a  quicker  succession  of  crops,  legumes  succeed- 
ing grains,  and  fruits  being  followed  in  the  same 
season  by  new  flowers.  *^  The  Babylonians 
also,  like  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Asia  in 
general,  lived  on  the  simple  and  immediate  pro- 
duce of  the  ground,  instead  of  receiving  the 
result  of  that  produce  infinitely  diminished 
in  the  form  of  animal  food.  Nations  subsisting 
chiefly  on  grains  and  roots  attain  a  degree  of 
populousness  of  which  carniverous  Europeans 
can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  In  those  adust  cli- 
mates,  besides,  the  crops  of  many  years  might 
be  treasured  up  witli  safety ;  and  that  this  con- 
trivance against  scarcity  was  in  use  at  Babylon, 
there  is  abundant  proof  in  history.  *^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s 
reign,  and  the  twenty-six  years  that  intervened 
between   his   death   and   the   conquest   of  his 

»«5  Gibbon  says,  too  strongly,  "  To  the  soil  and  climate  of  Baby- 
lonia, nature  had  denied  some  of  her  choicest  gifb,  the  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  fig-tree;'*  for,  according  to  our  modern  travellers, 
grapes,  olives,  and  figs,  are  now  very  common  fruits  in  almost  every 
garden.  But  these  garden-fruits  are  poor  compensations  for  the 
groves  of  palm-trees  that  anciently  covered  the  whole  country. 
Ammianus  Blarcellinus,  1.  xxiv. 

'«*  Herodotus,  1.  iii.  c.  158.  &  Xenoph.  Cyropsed.  1.  vii.  p.  190. 
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d^ital  by  Cyrus,  Babylon  appears  not  only  to  •  E  C  T. 
have  been  tite  seat  of  an  imperial  court,  and  v  '  . 
station  for  a  vast  garrison,  but  the  staple  of  the 
greatest  commerce  that  perhaps  was  ever  car- 
ried on  by  one  city.  Its  precious  manufactures  ^*^J^ 
under  its  hereditary  sacerdotal  government  re-  °  **' 
mounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  immemorial  anti- 
quity.^ The  Babylonians  continued  thence- 
forward to  be  clothed  with  the  produce  of 
their  own  industry.  Their  bodies  were  covered 
with  fine  linen,  descending  to  their  feet ;  their 
mitras  or  turbans  were  also  of  linen,  plaited 
with  much  art;  they  wore  woollen  timicks, 
above  which  a  short  white  cloak  repelled  the 
rays  of  the  sun.^  Their  houses  were  solid, 
loiiy,  and  separated,  from  a  r^ard  to  health 
and  safety,  at  due  distances  from  each  other '^; 
within  them  the  floors  glowed  with  double  and 
triple  carpets  of  the  brightest  colours  ^^ ;  and 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  those  beautiful 
tissues  called  Sindones,  whose  fine  yet  firm  tex- 
ture was  employed  as  the  fittest  clothing  for 
eastern  kings.  '^  The  looms  of  Babylon,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  Borsippa,  a  town  owing  its 
prosperity  to  manufactures  wholly,  supplied,  to 
all  countries  round,  the  finest  veils  or  hang- 
ings, and  every,  article  of  dress  or  furniture 
composed  of  cotton,  of  linen,  or  of  wool.  '^ 

•  ^  Joshua,  c.  vii.  v. 81.  '•^  Herodo^  Li.  c.  195. 

••7  Curtius,  1.  T.  c.  L 

'-'  Xenopb.  de  Initit.  Cyri.    Goaf.  Arrian,  Expcdit,  Aiexand. 
I.  vi.  c  29. 
*^  Theophrast.  Hiat.  Plantaruin.  I.iv.  c,  9. 
'3*  Strabo,  I.  xvi.  p.  739.  &  ThcophraO.  ibid. 
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SECT,       ^^  ^he  consumption  of  the  Babylonians,  we 
^    ^'   ,  find  innumerable    commodities  that  could  be 
Vast  COD.   drawn  only  from  far  remote  countries.     The  vast 
oJS^ous  ^usii^tities  of  spices  and   aromatics  wasted  in 
fornp      private  luxury,  or  in  the  superstitious  worship  of 
***      their  gods,  appear  to  have  been  objects  of  nM>re 
^xpence  among  them,  tiian  among  any  other 
people,  not  excepting  the  Romans  during  the 
ages  of  their  greatest  magnificence.     At  the 
'    festival  of  Jupiter,  twenty-five  tons  ^^  of  frank- 
Golden      incense  were  yearly  burned  on  his  altar.    Next 
idob.        jQ  ^[jjg  article,  the  prodigious  masses  of  gold, 
employed  in  statues  and  other  elaborate  orna- 
ments, deservedly  excite  wonder.     Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden  image,   ninety  feet  high,  in- 
cluded also  the  height  of  the  pedestal,  since  the 
breadth  of  this  %ure  was,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, only  nine  feet,  which,  from  the  known  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body,  will  give  forty  feet 
for  its  altitude,  the  precise  ^^  number  assigned 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  the  loftiest  of  the  colossal 
statues  at  Babylon.     According  to  his  enumer- 
ation and  estimate  of  the  golden  decoradcms  of 
that  city,  the  collective  mass  exceeded  in  value 
Fallacy  in   twcuty-oue  millions  sterling  ^** :  but  some  fallacy 
an^unt.     ^^7  ^®  suspected,  since  we  know  from  higher 
authority,  that  many  idols  consisted  of  wood  *•* 

^*  Herodotus,  Li.  c.  185.  His  talent  is  reckoned  at  60  pounds 
^  aroirdupois.  He  says,  **  looo  talents."    Forty  talents  make  a  toiu 

and  1000  talents  make  25  tons. 

'3«  Conf.  Daniel,  c.  ill.  y.  i.  &  Diodorus,  1.  ii.  s.  9. 

1)3  Diodorus,  1.  ii.  s.  9.  et  seq. 

*^  Isaiah,  c.  xl.  v.  19.  Such  probably  was  the  golden  calf  wor- 
shipped in  tlttwOdemess  (Exodus,  cxxxii.  y.20.),  about  which 
ignorance  has  so  long  cayilled,  and  will  continue  to  cavil. 
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overlaid  only  with  gold  Every  Babylonian  is  fj  b  c  T* 
said  to  have  worn  an  engraved  gem,  serving  for  ,  J^' ^ 
his  signet  i  and  whose  ordinary  materials  were  Signets, 
the  Onyx,  the  sapphire,  or  the  emerald.  ^^  The 
diamond  had  not  yet  displayed  its  unrivalled 
brilliancy.  In  its  natural  state,  this  sovereign  of 
4iie  mineral  kingdom  is  commonly  a  greyish  flint, 
dull  and  dirty ;  its  splendour  and  superior  value 
is  revealed  only  by  cutting,  the  invention  of 
Berquen  of  Bruges  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  *^  In  the  article  of  diet,  the 
Babylonians  are  described  as  sparing.  Like  the 
Chinese  and  Hindoos,  they  lived  chiefly  on 
grains :  the  table  is  not  the  favourite  luxury  of  Table  and 
any  of  those  eastern  nations.  But  the  Babylo-  \^^^ 
nians  delighted  in  perfumes,  the  use  of  which 
was  universd^  and  with  which,  in  their  liquid 
state,  the  whole  body  was  daily  sprinkled.**^ 
Their  native  palms  supplied  them  with  a  variety 
in  their  bread,  and  also  yielded  inferior  sorts  botli 
of  honey  and  of  wine ;  they  received  palm-wine, 
and  fruits  in  great  quantities  from  Armenia!^; 
nor  was  the  more  generous  wine  from  grapes  ^^ 
excluded  as  a  branch  of  the  river  commerce 
of  Babylonia,  untiJ  the  sullen  superstition  of 
Mahomet  banished  dbnviviality  with  almost 
every  social  pleasure  from  the  finest  regions  of 
the  earth. 


>»  Ctesias,  Imik. 
.    '^  Ao.  I>Qai..l476.  MenreUles  des  Indeg  par  Berquen.de  Bruges, 
p.  15. 

•37  Herodot.  1.  L  c.  195.  Sc  199. 

•3*  Id.  c.  194.  ..   ^       '39  Curtius,  l.v.  c.  1, 

n  2 
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The  commerce  of  the  principal  articles  hithdr  to 
enumerated;    gold,  spices,   and  perfumes,  we 
GcBM  aod  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain.    But  the 
^^era    country  supplying  the  different  gems  above- 
India.        mentioned,  might  be  a  matter  of  imcertainty, 
were  we  not  told  that  they  came  from  the  same 
quarter  that  yielded  other  luxuries,  whose  loca- 
lity is  clearly  ascertained  by  their  name  and 
nature.  *^    These  are  the  famous  Indian  dogs, 
such  essentiab  in  Babylonian  magnificence  that 
whole  districts  were  exempted  from  other  tribute, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  defray  their  main- 
tenance. "*     They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
mongrel  brood  of  dogs  and  tigers  ^^,  participating 
in  the  qualities  of  both.     Marco  Polo,  the  Vene- 
tian traveller,  found  them  stiU  in  northern  India, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  compares  them    in  size  and  strength  to 
lions  ^^ ;  and,  if  they  really  combined  with  other 
excellencies,  the  docility  and  fidelity  of  the  dog, 
their  value  must  have  been  inestimable  in .  the 
eyes  of  kings  and  satraps,  whose  favourite  delight 
was  hunting,  both  as  the  amusement  of  their 
idleness,  and  the  gratification  of  their  vanity. 


^  Ct«sias,  Indie,  c.  v.  H^  also  mentions,  c.  xxv.  9tipm  ^fvepm 
wnr^  Kavm€api,  supposed  to  be  cochineal,  an  artide  of  great  import* 
ance  to  the  manuibctures  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa. 

>4'  Harodot.  Li.  c  19S.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  they  conti- 
nued to  be  equally  admired  under  the  Greek  kings  of  the  EMt;  and 
Sultan  Bajazet,  U^  unfortunate  rifal  of  Tamerlane,  bad  among 
other  ser?ant8  of  his  household  l9/xx>  dog-keepers.  Cherefeddin*! 
Life  of  Tamerlane,  voLii.  p.  147.  ^ 

*4*  Aristot.  HistAT*  Animal.  1,  Wii.  c.  28. 

'4)  Marco  Polo  in  kbmuii^Oi  ii.  3S. 
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Important  as  this  eastern  traffic  might  be  con-   sect. 
sidered,  the  western  commerce  of  Babylon  was  .  -^/^_' 
not  less  considerable  in  i]tse]f,  and  is  still  more  Route  to 
conspicuous  in  history.     In  human  aflairs  there  temneAn 
is  generally    a  compensaticm    throughout,  un-  *^ 
observed  by  that   careless   impatience    which 
views   every  question    under   one   only,    and 
that  often  a  false  aspect.     The  navigators  of 
modem  times  precipitate  their  course  through 
the  widest  seas,    whereas  those    of  antiquity 
timidly  pursued  their  tedious   way  along  the 
winding  shores  of  deep  bays  and  dangerous 
promontories.     But  the  ancient  caravans,    cm 
the  other  hand,  penetrated  fearlessly  through 
broad  deserts,  in  consequence  of  establishments 
formed  there  for  their  safety,  with  a  persever- 
ance of  stubborn  industry,  unrivalled  perhaps 
in  any  otber  line  of  exertion.    Witness  Pdmyra 
or  Tadmor  in  the  Desert,  and  the  numerous 
ruins  between  that  useful  wonder  of  art,  and  the 
staples  of  Emesa  and  Heliopolia^^^  from  which 
last  the  Babylonian  traders  were  brought  to  the 
centre    of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  teeming 
in  every  age  of  antiquity  with  rich  and  populous 
cities.    This  golden  chain  was  often  shattered 
by  the  iron  rod  of  conquerors.     The  capital 
Ihik  was  destroyed,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  de- 
pc^ulated  and  demolished  Tyre.    But  as  com- 
merce delights  to  resume  the  routes  with  which 
it  has  once  become  familiar,  a  new  Tyre  arose 

H4  Poeocke's  Travels^  p.  159.  et  soq. 
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in  the  small  island  separated  only  by  a  narfow 
firth  from  the  old.  ^^  Sidon,  Aradus,  and  other 
Phcenician  cities  of  less  note  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  the  destroyer;  and  were  not  back- 
ward to  avail  themselves  of  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  them  from  the  ruin  of 
their  overwhelming  rival.  *^ 
Roy»i  Besides  the  route  through  the  Syrian  desert, 

'^  connecting  Babylon  with  the  Phoenician  sea- 

ports, another  and  a  far  longer  line  of  cono- 
munication  between  that  great  capital  and  the 
countries  of  the  west,  offered  itself  in  what  was 
called  the  royal  road.  •By  means  of  this  road*^, 
the  merchandize  of  Europe  might  reach  the 
remote  countries  of  the  East.  Amber,  metab, 
and  works  of  Grecian  art,  would  easily  bear  the 
expence  of  a  long  conveyance  by  land.  The 
Greek  colonies  early  estabUshed  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxihe,  difiused  the  pelts  anfl 
furs^^  of  Sarmatia  and  Scythia  over  the  ceatnl 
provinces  of  Asia  ;  and,  through  the  operatum 
of  mutual  exchange,  other  European  conuno- 
dities,  still  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  vahie, 
might  sometimes  find  their  way  thithw. 
Maritime  In  every  age  df  antiquity  maritime  commsrce 
of  ti^  Ba-  w^  3n  object  of  inferior  importaoce,  to  that 
byionians.  carried  on  by  land.  But  Babylon,  which  kad 
so  great  a  share  in  the  latter^  could  not,  hmr- 
ever,  remain  altogether  deM^itute  of  die  fonwr, 
situate  as  that  city  is,  in  the  ndg^baurhood  of 

"*5  Plin.  I.  V.  c.  19.  '^  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  754. 

*47  See  above,  p.  29.  Conf.  Herodot  1.  y.  c.  5S.  et  seq. 
***  Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c  104.  ct  seq. 
7 
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tlkite  seas  and  great  rivers  which  lay  open  the 
central  recesses  of  Asia,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  for  participating  in  such  traffic  as  was 
carried  on  by  small  vessels,  whose  number 
compensated  for  their  want  of  bulk*  In  thie 
Hebrew  prophets,  the  Chaldseans,  the  principal 
cait  or  tribe  of  the  Babylonians,  are  early  charac- 
terized as  a  people  '*  who  raise  the  shout  of  joy 
itt  their  ships.'^'*^  The  Chaldaeans  of  Gerra,  ^^^*f- 
we  know  from  good  authority'*®,  supplied  their  the  Eu- 
great  metropolis  with  Arabian  and  Indian  mer-  and  ingrif. 
chandize.  They  often  sailed  three  hundred  miles 
up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapwcus,  where  part 
of  thCTi  left  thw  vessels,  and  becoming  carri^!B 
l^iand^  distributed  their  i^ces  and  perfufiles 
through  the  neighbouring  cities.  ^'  The  Tigris 
cmild  not  be  navigated  on  account  of  its  rapi- 
dity to  sudi  a  remote  distance  from  its  moifth« 
Yet  the  traffic  of  that  river  had  raised  a  place 
r  aBw  d  Opis,  visited  byXenophon,  to  populou»iesd 
and  prosperiiy ^,  though  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  site  ef  Bagdad»  itnd  a  hwidted  nortb  c^ 
Balrpkm* 

It  should  seenfthat,  partly  through  this  mari-  Chaidaeans 
tOMT  colony  o£  Grenctt  distant  only  two  hundred  Lcheir 
nfeafrom  the  mouth  of  the  Eu^ates,  the  Baby-  ^^^^"^ 
hndans  were  fiurAMied  with  those  prodigious  ^^  lence. 
c£  gdUdv  which  give  an  m  ^romaace  to 


>«  Mbbi  c.  zliiL  r,  14»  abd  Eiekael,  c  xm,  %  4.  with  Micbae- 
Ik's  notes.    Coii£  Heereo,  Ideen,  p.  640.  et  seq. 
^  StralK),  L  xvL  p.  766.  '•*  Id  ibid. 

^  Xenopb.  Anabas,  L  iL  p.  St4« 
*^  Diodor,  l.iiL  s.11. 

n  4 
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their  early  history.  The  Gen»ans  maiiitamedt 
an  intunate  connection  with  Phoenician  factories 
in  the  small  isles  of  the  Persian  gulph,  which 
traded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Ophir  or  Sofala. 
They  enjoyed  an  intercourse  scarcely  less  advan-^ 
tageous  with  the  emporia  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ethiopian  mines  called 
under  the  Ptolemies  Berenic6  Panchrysos ;  mines^ 
opened  from  immemorial  antiquity,  and  of  which 
the  working,  though  attended,  in  difierent  ages^ 
with  very  different  degrees  of  profit,  and  often 
interrupted  by  the  desolating  invasions  of 
Nomades,  yet  appears  to  have  been  continually 
renewed  with  fresh  ardour,  insomuch  that  the 
various  operations,  by  which  the  pure  metal  waa 
obtained,  are  described  by  Agatharchides,  an  eye 
witness,  who  examined  the  golden  Berenice 
under  the  reign  of  the  Vlth  Ptolemy.  ***  The 
magnificence  of  Gerra  is  said  to  have  been  wor- 
thy of  the  rich  articles  in  which  she  dealt ;  spices, 
perfumes,  gems,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold.  .lu 
their  personal  accommodations,  her  merchants 
rivalled  the  splendour  of  princes.  Their  houses 
displayed  a  profusion  of  the  precious  metals; 
and,  while  the  roofs  and  porticoes  were  crowned 
with  vases  studded  with  jewels,  the  apartmaits 
were  filled  with  sculptured  trljpods,  and  other 
household  decorations,  of  which  gold,  ivory,  and 
gems  composed  the  sole  materials J^  Sudi 
superfluity  of  magnificence  indicates  a  traffic  for 

■M  AgatharehidetCmdius  apud  Phot  cecl.  p.  1332.  et  seq.  and 
Geograph.  Minor.  Hudion,  v.i.  p.  22.  et  seq. 
»»  IWd. 
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which  the  Grerra^ns  were  well  situate  with  that 
part  of  the  Afirican  coast  anciently  visited  by  the 
PhcBnicians,  and  the  source  of  immense  riches 
to  them  and  their  Hebrew  allies.  ^•^  Like  other 
commercial  enterprises  of  antiquity,  the  voyages  to 
Ophir  and  Tarshish  are  mentioned  but  incidentally 
and  sparingly*  From  hints  ^^  only,  we  know  that 
the  Tyrians  continued  to  prosecute  them  imme^ 
diately  before  the  siege  of  their  city  by  Nebu- 
cdiadnezzar*  How  early  the  Chaldasans  of  Gerra, 
and  also  those  of  Teredon  ^^  near  the  mouth  of 
the  £iq)hrates,  participated  in  this  lucrative 
traffic  "•,  we  are  not  enabled  to  determine  ;  but, 
from  the  epithets  bestowed  on  them  by  the  pro- 
phets  bespeaking  a  people  peculiarly  conversant 
in  navigation,  we  may  presume  that  they  would 
not  long  neglect  voyages  the  most  profitable  of 
any  on  record ;  and  by  which  Babylonia  mighty 
in  the  course  of  ages,  be  supplied  with  great 
abundance  of  gold,  independently  of  the  vast 
accumulations  made  by  conquest  and  tribute 
under  the  two  first  kings  of  Babylon,  and  the 
long  line  of  Assyrian  kings  who  reigned  before 
them  at  Nineveh. 

When  Babylon  is  considered  as  the  seat  of  Customs 
universal  traffic,    several  insulated  particulars  Bej^fo- 
touchingits  inhabitants,  for  whichit  has  appeared  jMan8,r^ 
difficult  to  account,    will  arrange  themselves  their  ex- 
naturally  in  the  general  picture  of  commercial  ^"SSerce, 

*^  See  abore^  p.  318.  '^  Ezekiel,  c.  xxvii 

'^  See  above,  pi  299. 
'    ■*  They  gtUl  enjoyed  it  in  the  age  of  Alexander.    Nearchus  apud 
Arrian.  Indie. 
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mann^^.  Of  this  rcrmark,  the  institutions  rek- 
tive  toi  the  fair  s^x,  and  those  regarding  persons 
in  a  bad  state  of  health,  will  serve  for  ilhmtration. 
The  reports  of  the  rhetorical  Curtiud,  ever  fond 
of  extremes,  receive  too  much  countenance  from 
more  authentic  and  graver  authors  '••,  when  he 
describes  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  Baby-* 
kmian  women ;  especially  those  of  inferior  con- 
dition* The  Greeks  were  struck  with  tb^ 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  this 
great  capital,  so  imlike  to  the  unsocial  ^^  jealoiisy 
of  Orientals  elsewhere,  or  even  in  this  point, 
to  their  own  foAidding  austerity.  Yet  in  Greece 
itself,  the  commercial  Corinth  exhibited  an  ex^ 
ample  of  equal  licentioasne^ :  and  the  chain  of 
great  marts  through  Asia  Minor,  PessinuSr 
Morimena,  Comana,  and  several  other  citieB, 
proved  the  conflux  of  rich  caravans  not 
less  pernicious  to  female  modesty,  than  the 
concourse  of  fortunate  navies  and  pr^d^al 
seamen.  ^^ 

With  regard  to  persons  in  bad  health,  Hcfo^ 
dotus  says,  '^  they  were  carried  to  the  squares 
and  places  of  public  resort,  that  they  might  \m 
Interrogated  by  passengers,  and  obtain  advice 

^  CodC  CurUiM,  t^lit. UmtduL  LL  ^ tvr, 
*^^  HerodoUu  perhaps  carriesthis  obtenratioa  toe  far,  whm  he 
saya  the  Persians  had  no  places  of  public  resort,  not  even  public 
markets.  Herodot  l.t  c\SS.  Conf.  Xenoph.  C)'rop8ed.  Li  p.  5. 
Edit.  LeuncL  But  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  is  a  philosophical  ro- 
mance. 

*^  Tpowov  yap  rwa  fUKpa  KoptvBos  crt  ^  woXit,  Strabo^  l.xvi.  p.  SS9. 
He  is  speaking  of  Cenana,  hut  he  uses  the  same  eacpresaoB  re- 
peatedly in  speaking  of  the  other  staples. 
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as  to  the  cure  of  their  complaints."  *••  Such  a 
custom  might  be  attended  with  peculiar  advan«> 
tages  in  a  city  frequented  by  a  succession  erf 
travelling  merchants,  headed,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  persons  ccmversant  with  medicine  and  all 
branches  of  useful  science  known  in  their 
times.  ^^  When  Herodotus  says,  "  the  Baby-> 
lonians  had  not  physicians*^,**  be  means  only 
that  they  had  not  a  distinct  cast  or  family  ex- 
ercising exclusively  as  in  Greece  anciently,  and 
always  in  Egypt,  the  different  branches  of  the 
heaUng  art.  **  The  profession  was  open  for  all  who 
chose  to  engage  in  it,  and  the  cordiality  between 
natives  and  strangers,  so  desirable  in  a  place  of 
traffic,  would  be  promoted  by  the  maxim  that 
it  was  uncivil  in  either  to  view,  with  insensi- 
bility, a  suffering  individual,  or  to  decline  en- 
tering  into  conversation  with  him.  ^^  Of  Baby^ 
lonians,  as  well  as  strangers  at  leisure  for  this 
office  of  humanity,  there  was  always  a  sufficient 
number;  for  though  the  inferior  classes  were 
busily  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  in 
repairing  or  embeUishing  their  immense  city, 
and  in  retailing  or  transporting  the  different  pro- 
ductions  of  their  land  and  labour,  yet  the  spa- 
cious squares  of  Babylon  abounded  with  pomp- 
ous idlers  dressed  in  flowing  robes  **®,  breathing  - 
precious  perfumes,  their  heads  adorned  by  the 
mitra,  and  bearing  each  in  his  hand,  as  a  badge 


•^  Herodot  Li.  c.  197.  ^  See  above,  p.  108.  ct  se<y. 

»«»  Herodot.  ubi  supra.         '«  Aristot  Politic       ««7  id.  ibid. 
*«  Diodor.  1.  U.  e.  6.    Conf.  Herodot.  c  195. 
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of  distinction,  a  9taff  or  cane  ^^,  shaped  at  top 
into  the  form  of  a  flower,  a  bird,  or  some  other 
characteristic  emblem.  *^  Their  hereditary  opu- 
lence relieved  such  persons  from  care  and 
labour  ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  the  fashion  of 
their  country  imposed  on  them  the  duty  of 
using  their  best  endeavours  to  mitigate  disease* 
and  soothe  sorrow* 

*^  In  remote  times  aad  places,  the  cane  has  been  the  badge  of  a 
genUeman.  Addison  somewhere  says  of  tf  person  remarkable  for 
his  natire  good  breeding,  that  he  seemed  **  bom  to«  cane."  The 
expresnon  would  now  convey  quite  a  difoent  meaning. 

'7*  Herodot  ubi  supra. 
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SECTION   V. 


Application  &f  the  preceding  Survey  to  Jlexandet^s  Ufi" 
dertakings  in  the  East.  —  His  Views  with  regard  to 
the  West. —  T^  Historian  Livjfs  Defiance.  ^-^State 
ofRome  at  that  Period.  —  Of  Carthage. — Jlexander's 
Helps  towards  executing  his  boldest  Projects. — JEsp^- 
ciallyfrom  Greeks  in  the  three,  Divisions  of  the  World. 
—  Alexander's  last  Operations  in  Babylonia^  connected 
itith  use/id  Establishments  on  his  most  remote  Frontiers. 
— His  Death  and  Testament. 

By  way  of  preparation  for  wha^  is  to  follow^   sect. 
descriptions,  particularly  copious  and  circum*  v    ^\    , 
stantial,  belonged  to  royal  residences  and  their  Appiica- 
surrounding  imperial  districts,  because,  in  the  thlss^ir- 
course  of  the  history,  our  attention  will  more  ^^^^ 
frequently  be  recalled  to  them.     Upon  a  similar 
principle  I  have  adjusted  the  proportion  assigned 
to  subordinate  kingdoms  and  provinces,    that, 
wherever  ^the  scene  is  transported,  the  reader 
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may  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
actors  ;  especially  of  their  local  circumstances, 
and  of  their  moral  and  military  habits.  From 
the  whole  survey,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discern 
the  intent  of  undertakings  which  Alexander, 
indeed,  lived  not  to  carry  into  execution,  but 
which  serve  to  evince  his  knowledge,  both  of 
the  materials  with  which  he  had  to  work,  and 
of  the  lessons  which  historical  experience  af- 
forded. Two  circumstances,  chiefly,  cast  an 
air  of  romance  on  the  reign  of  a  conqueror, 
equally  sagacious  and  successful.  First,  designs 
altogether  extravagant  have  been  ascribed  to 
him;  and  secondly,  no  clear  explanation  has 
been  given  of  his  helps  towards  accomplishing 
the  vast  projects  which  he  really  entertained. 
Should  we  credulously  listen  to  later  writers 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  those 
nations  had  too  evidently  lost  a  due  relish  for 
truth  together  with  their  manly  spirit  and  their 
liberty,  Alexander  aimed  ^t  nothing  less  than 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  habitable  work! : 
poets  and  artists  carried  the  exaggeration  farther, 
and  represented  him  in  the  childish  attitude  of 
crying  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  ^ :  ridiculous 
and  tasteless  fictions !  totally  disclaimed  by 
Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  his  companions  in 
arms,  and  biographers.  From  such  contempo- 
raiy  authorities,  it  is  yet  possible  to  assign  the 
real  and  proper  limits  which  Alexander  ba4 

»  JEIian.  Var.  Histor.  L  iv.  c.  29.  Conf.  Juvenal,  Satyr  xv.  v.  1<J8. 
JBlmn  wKinUicaHj  ascribes  Akxandei's  mad  ambition  to  his  perusal 
^r  Dempcrkui'^  tj:eiit9e  oa  the  plondlt/  of  worlds. 
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prescribed  to  himself  in  the  North,  South,  East,  sect. 
and  West;  to  explain  tlie  measures  which  hebad  ,^^^'^, 
taken  or  projected  for  securing  his  most  remote 
boundaries;  to  describe  his  arrangements  to- 
wards uniting  all  of  them  with  the.  centre,  Ba- 
bylon ;  and  thus  cementing,  by  laws  and  arts, 
as  well  as  by  arms  and  victories,  the  extremities, 
as  ihey  were  then  deemed,  of  the  commercial 
world.  Having  discussed  these  topics,  I  shall 
relate  circumstantially  his  operations  in  the  im- 
perial district  of  Babylonia,  where  chiefly,  he 
spent  the  last  fifteen  months  of  his  life ;  and 
where  the  scene  of  the  following  history  opens, 
with  the  dissensions  among  his  generals,  about 
tlie  succession  to  his  empire. 

According  to  authentic  historians,  Alexander  Principles 
bounded  his  empire  northward,    by  the  Da-  ai^I^^ 
nube  and  the  Jaxartes.     In  a  former  part  of  ^er  esta- 
this  work,  we  have  seen  his  proceedings  on  the  bounda- " 
hanks  of  these  great  rivers,  which  flow  respec-  "^• 
tively  into  the  Euxine  and  Caspian ;  and  had 
occasion  to  observe  with  what  admirable  pru- 
dence he  avoided  an  useless  conflict  with  the 
Scythian  nations  beyond    them,   at  the  same 
time,  that  he  adopted  the  surest  means  for  over- 
awing such  irreclaimable  barbarians,  and  con- 
fining them  in  future  within  their  native  wilder- 
ness.    The  bleak  Scythian  desert  led  to  nothing 
more  valuable  beyond  it :  the  reverse  was  the 
case  with  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia.     The 
southern  shores  of  that  peninsula  were  imme- 
morially  inhabited  by  the  Sabseans,  an  industri- 
ous and   enlightened  people,    cultivating  the 
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most  valuable  productions,  and  carrjing  on 
many  rich  branches  of  commerce. 
Hismea-  Alexander,  we  are  told,  had  formed  the  reso- 
ei^ioring  lutioh  of  penetrating  thither  ^ ;  and  as  his  armies 
and  sub-  were  to  be  accompanied  and  seconded  by  fleets, 
Arabia.  (the  bcst  mcans  for  securing  success,)  he  had, 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Babylon,  sent  down 
successively  into  the  Persian  gulph  three  ves- 
sels for  exploring  and  examining  the  contiguous 
coasts,  *  The  first  of  these  vessels,  commanded 
by  Archias,  proceeded  only  to  Tylos  or  Tyrus, 
formerly  mentioned  as  a  well-known  mart  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  still  subsisting  as  the  centre  of 
the  modem  fishery  for  pearls.  The  second 
vessel,  navigated  by  Androsthenes,  advanced 
but  a  iittle  farther ;  and  even  Hiero,  a  Greek  of 
Cilicia,  by  whom  the  third  ship  was  conducted, 
far  less  surpassed  his  precursors,  than  he  fell 
short  of  the  object  which  his  employer  had  re- 
commended to  him  ;  which  was  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  whole  of  Arabia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Red  Sea*  * 
But  Hiero  barely  beheld  Cape  Sya^os,  the 
great  eastern  promontory;  and,  after  viewing 
the  conflict  of  the  waves  tiiere,  hastened  back 
to  describe  this  forbidden  obstacle,  in  nearly 
the  same  terms  of  exaggeration  ^  which  were 

*  Stnbo,  1.  xvi.  p.  785. 

<  Arrian,  de  EzpecL  AlexancL  1.  vii.  c.  19.  et  9eq. 

4  Arrian  says  to  **  Heroopolis,^  the  capital  of  an  andent  Egyp- 
tian Nome,  and  now  forty  miles  inland  from  Suez,  the  modern 
seaport. 

^  Faria  y  Souza,  Portiig.  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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used  by  the  first  Portuguese  mariners,  who  saw,  sect, 
without  doubling,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  v^-^^L^ 
Alexander  was  alike  proof  against  fear  and  im-t 
posture ;  with  him  the  voyages  hitherto  under- 
taken  were  mere  preludes;  and,  at  the  fatal 
moment  which  terminated  all  his  projects,  Near* 
chus  the  friend  of  his  youth  and  admirer  of 
his  virtue,  who  had  already  conducted  a  great 
fleet  in  safety  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris^ 
was  prepared  •  to  resume  the  circumnavigation 
o£  Arabia  with  an  assured  prospect  of  success. 
Had  this  design  been  carried  into  execution, 
facilities  would  thereby  have  been  afforded  for 
counteracting  by  fleets  of  victuallers  the  natural 
sterility  of  the  country ;  and  Alexander,  who 
had  defeated  and  overawed  the  firmer  Scythians, 
would  easily  have  surmounted  the  disunited 
hostility  of  the  Arab  tribes;  an  hostility  never 
formidable  to  well-disciplined  armies,  before  the 
congenial  enthusiasm  of  Mahomet  gave  to  the 
whole  nation  one  direction,  or  rather  animated 
it  with  one  soul.  By  the  reduction  of  the  inter* 
vening  territory,  the  Macedonian  dominions 
southward  would  have  been  defined  by  the  re- 
gion of  perfumes  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
the  Adel  and  Yemen  of  eastern  geographers, 
or  the  two  Ethiopias  of  the  Greeks.^ 

With  regard  to  his  eastern  limits,  Alexander  For  con- 
having  occupied  the  mountainous  inlets  to  Hin-  kJcoJ^^ 
dostan,  erected  them  into  the  satrapy  of  Paro-  J^^^^^ 

*  •  Arrian,  1.  vii.  c.  25.  &  Uistor.  ladic.  c.  80. 
7  Strabo,  1.  r.  p.  30. 

rOL.  I.  s' 
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pamisus ;  a  province  famous  in  modern  times  as 
the  primitive  seat  of  the  Afghans  or  Abdalli,  and 
the  root  of  their  powerful  kingdom  of  Candaliar, 
now  of  Cabul,  which  has  arisen  with  such  rapidity 
upon  the  divisions  and  disasters  of  the  Persian  and 
Mogul  empires.   Through  this  elevated  district, 
he  proceeded   above  three  hundred  miles  to 
Taxila  on  the  Indus  ^    over-ran   the  coimtry 
watered  by  that  great  river  and  its  tributary 
eastern  streams,  treated  his  vanquished  enemies 
with  most  admired  generosity,  raised  the  for- 
tresses of  Nicaea  and   Bucephalia  on  the  Hy- 
daspes,  and  erected  his  stupendous  altars  on  the 
Hyphasis.*    Having  returned  to  Taxila,   now 
Attock,  on  the  Indus,  he  traversed  southward 
from  that  city  an  extent  of  nearly  seven  hun- 
tired  miles  to  the  sea ;  built  the  strcmg-hold  of 
Pattala,  now  Tatta,  at  the  top  of  the  Indian 
Delta  ^ ;    and    then  proceeded    homeward  in 
person  with  his  army,  while  his  fleet  was  com- 
mitted to  Nearchus  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the 
Erythraean    sea  between    India    and  Assyria* 
With  this  bold  outline,  the  subordinate  parts 
corresponded.     The  highlands  of  RU'opamisuSy 
he  observed,  separate  the  waters  of  that  part  of 
Asia ;  and  the  courses  of  the  Indus,  Qxus,  and 
other  great  rivers,  formed  those  deep  vallej^s 
aflbrding  the  only  safe  passes  either  for  armies 
or  caravans.      By  building  Alexandria,    now 
Candahar,  he  chose  the  fittest  site  for  securing 

*  Taxila  is  345  milef  from  the  city  of  Candahar. 
'  Arrian,  Diodonis,  and  Plutarch. 
'"^  Strabo,  J.  xv.  p.  701. 
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the  ccMnmunicati^n  between  India  and  Persia ; 
and  by  means  of  a  more  northern  Alexandria, 
now  Cabul ",  he  connected,  in  like  manner,  the 
former  country  with  Bactriana,  whose  capital 
Bactra  enjoyed  an  early  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  emporia  on  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
seas,  and  through  them  with  many  flourishing 
citi^  in  Lesser  Asia,  ** 

In  his  return  from  India,  Alexander,  it  is 
well  known,  penetrated  through  the  inhospitable 
solitudes  of  Carmania  and  Gedrosia ;  and  from 
this,  the  least  profitable  of  aU  his  expeditions, 
he  could  only  learn  that,  in  the  actual  state  of 
these  frightful  regions,  no  safe  communication 
by  them  could  possibly  be  introduced.  But,  on 
the  skirts  of  these  dreary  wastes,  having  dis- 
covered that  fertility  began  with  the  Arachosian 
and  Arian  mountains,  he  founded  two  Alex- 
^ndrias,  respectively  in  Aria  and  Arachosia,  and 
also  the  strong-hold  of  Prophthasia  in  Saranga, 
which,  with  many  other  cities  less  conspicuous 
or  less  permanent,  formed  a  chain  of  fortresses 
and  factories  upon  the  most  direct  central  route 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,^*    These  un- 

"  The  ancient  and  modern  cities^  if  not  prediel^  on  the  tame  site, 
were  so  near  (o  each  other  as  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  to 
answer  the  same  purposes. 

"  The  communication  paaeed  by  the  Oxus,  Caspian,  Cyrus, 
Pbasis^  Euxine.  From  the  Cyrus,  to  Sarapana  on  the  Phasis,  there 
was  a  patent  road  travelled  in  four  days  by  waggons.    Strabo,  xi.  498. 

*3  Arfian,  Diodorus,  Strabo.  See  particularly  Strabo,  1.  xi. 
p.  514.  &  1.  XV.  p.  729.  In  delineatiag  these  eastern  routes,  he  has 
always  Alexander  in  view.  Conf.  Isidor.  Characen.  apud  Hudson's 
Geograph.  Minor.  D'Anvyie,  Eclairciss.  p.  19.  and  Rennell's 
Memoir,  p.  171. 
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dertakings  for  maintaining  an  intercourse  with 

India  by  land  and  sea,  perfectly  accord  with 

his  transactions  above  related  with  its  native 

princes ;  and  both  unitedly  attest  his  resolution 

of  acquiring  a  paramount  authority  in  Hindostan,  - 

which,  had  he  lived  solidly  to  establish,  would 

have  carried  back,  by  the  space  of  2000  years, 

the    aera  of   European  domination  over  that 

remote  but  most  valuable  region  of  Asia. 

His  pro-         In  the  west  only,  the  designs  of  Alexander 

i^wdto    stopped  short  at  bare  projects.     But  a  prince, 

the  west-    ^ho  ||ad  proceeded  to  the  country  of  spices,  and 

cm  shores  '^  •  .  t 

of  the  Me-  taken  measiu^es  for  penetratmg  to  the  country 
diterra-  ^£  perfumes,  could  not  overlook  objects  yet 
more  important  in  commerce,  and  chiefly 
abounding  in  Spain,  or  Tartessus,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  desire  of 
exploring  this  country,  which  formed  the  Peru 
and  Mexico  of  antiquity '\  had  determined 
Alexander  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  With  this  view,  we  are  told,  he  had 
been  careful  to  inform  himself  concerning  the 
countries  situate  to  the  west  of  Greece  and 
Egypt;  and,  through  the  assistance  of  plans 
furnished  to  him  by  Phoenicians  and  Greeks 
who  •  had  long  frequented  these  coasts,  he 
judiciously  selected,  and  marked  with  his  own 
hand,  the  sites  best  fitted  for  harbours  and 
emporia,  docks  and  arsenals.  Spacious  roads 
were  to  be  drawn  along  the  tracts  most  con- 
venient for  caravans  j  many  protecting  temples 

^*  See  fibove,  p.  215. 
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were  to  be  erectdd ;  and  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  to  be  commanded  hy 
fleets  and  armies,  sufficient  to  restrain  depreda- 
tion by  sea  and  land,  and  to  overawe  the  native 
barbarians  of  Africa  and  of  the  west  of  Europe.** 

This  bold  project  should  seem  to  have  pro-  LWfs  pa- 
voked  the  patriotic  indignation  of  the  prince  of  ^|^^ 
Roman  historians.  In  the  longest  digression  of  ^^m. 
an  immortal  work,  which  seldom  turns  aside 
from  commemorating  the  proud  series  of  cpn- 
sular  triumphs,  Livy*^  in  speaking  of  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Mace- 
donian hero,  undertakes  to  examine,  what  would 
have  been  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  had  this 
hitherto  matchless  warrior  carried  his  arms  into 
Italy.  The  extraordinary  exploits  of  Alexan- 
der, he  says,  had  often  been  the  subject  of  his 
own  secret  wonder ;  yet,  with  all  his  renowned 
greatness,  had  he  come  into  competition  with 
the  Romans,  it  is  the  historian's  belief  that  he 
must  have  been  foiled  in  the  contest.  My 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  great  military 
establishment  and  admirable  tactics  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians; they  know  that  the  phalanx,  as 
organized  by  Alexander,  waa  indeed  a  very  dif- 
ferent instrument  of  victory  from  that  employed 
a  century  afterwards  by  the  Aritiochuses  and 
the  Ptolemies  ;  and  they  will  see  presently  vast 
armies  wielded  with  skill  by  his  warlike  captains, 
who  divided  amongst  them  his  empire.     But, 

15  Diodorus,  1.  xviii.  s.  4.  &  Plutarch  in  Aloxand.^ 
»•  L.  ix.  c.  16.  et  seq. 
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at  the  time  when  Livy  makes  his  Countrymen 
challenge,  as  it  were,  this  prince  to  battle,  the 
force  of  Rome  exceeded  not  ten  legions*^;  her 
dominion  did  not  extend  over  a  fourth  part  of 
Italy ;  she  was  distracted  with  perpetual  hosti- 
lities against  her  subjects,  her  allies,  her  revolted 
colonies,  and  twenty  independent  nations  beyond 
them.  Rfty  years  before  Alexander,  Rome  had 
been  burned  by  the  Gauls ;  and  four  years  after 
his  demise,  two  consular  armies  were,  at  the 
Caudine  Forks,  passed  under  the  yoke  by  the 
Samnites.  "  Yet  great,**  as  Livy  says,  "  was 
the  fortune  of  Rome  ;**  but,  to  use  the  words  of 
an  historian  and  soldier,  better  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate the  resources  erf  war,  "  her  fortune  was 
greatest  in  this,  that  Alexander  died  in  his  SSd 
year,  before  he  found  leisure  to  invade  and 
conquer  Italy."  ^® 
;Sth^'  In  extending  the  empire  to  its  projected 
gardto  western  boundary,  the  conqueror,  it  may  be 
-rState^of  conjectured,  would  have  met  with  less  formid- 
^J^'  able  opposition  from  Rome  than  from  the  des- 
tined rival  of  the  Roman  name  ;  long  persecuted 
as  her  enemy,  at  last  cruelly  immolated  as  her 
victim.  The  foundation  of  Carthage  on  that 
part  of  the  African  coast  which  advances  into 
the  Mediterranean  to  meet,  as  it  were,  and  defy 
Italy  and  Sicily,  preceded  by  the  space  of  115 
years  the  foundation  of  Rome  ;  and  the  former 
republic  had  made  proportionably  still  more  rapid 
advances  towards  -weaJth,  strength,  and  prosper* 

"  The  legion  then  contained  only  4000  foot  and  500  horse. 
»•  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  c  iv.  p.  3, 
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rity,  ^  CommaiKling  1500  miles  along  the  Afri- 
can coast,  she  carried  on  the  inland  commerce 
of  that  vast  continent.  Her  poverfiil  navy  was 
nourished  and  upheld  by  the  rich  maritime  traffic 
which  it  protected  to  all  the  western  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  silver-mines  which  the 
Carthaginians  wrought  in  Spain,  and  the  gold  of 
Ethiqna,  attracted  to  their  standard  Numidians, 
Gauls,  Iberians ;  the  fiercest  nations  in  Africa 
and  Europe.  Tl^  western  division  of  Sicily ; 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  with  all  the  lesser  isles  in  die 
Tuscan  sea,  formed  the  appendages  of  tibeir  em- 
pire. Tlie  most  dangerous  wars  that  tliey  had 
^yet  waged,  had  been  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily ; 
with  those  of  the  same  nation  who  had  occupied 
Mas^llia,  or  Marseilles,  and  its  surrounding  dis- 
trict in  Gaul ;  and  with  those  who,  two  centu- 
ries after  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  established 
themselves  on  the  projecting  coast  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  which,  in  point  of  geogra]^y,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  Crete  and  the  Pelopcmnesus 
that  Carthage  herself  holds  with  regard  to  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  grbat  losses  sustained  in  those 
wars,  an  industrious  commercial  nation  had 
^eedily  repaired  ;  and  Carthage  now  seemed  to 
stand  firm  with  h^  wealth,  her  shipping,  and 
wide-extended  dominion.  Yet  her  security  re- 
sulted wholly  from  the  premature  death  of  Alex- 


**  CardiBge  was  in  her  meridian  greatness  at  the  sra  of  Aga- 
'Ihocki's  invasion,  19  yean  ttfter  the  d«oth  of  Alexander^  and  ss 
years  before  her  first  war  with  Rome.  Her  condition  at  the  former 
period  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  chiefly 
from  Polylnus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Justin,  and  Strabo. 
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ander,  which  intercepted  his  progress  westward. 
This  we  may  affirm  on  solid  historical  grounds } 
for,  only  a  dozen  years  after  that  fatal  event,  we 
shsdl  see  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  fail  in  his  Car- 
^aginian  invasion  chiefly  through  the  mutiny  of 
his  Greek  troops.  Alexander  ne^ed  not,  like 
Agathocles,  to  have  invaded  Carthage  by  sea ; 
he  was  master  of  Egypt ;  he  had  explored  the 
route  to  the  Oasis  of  Hammon,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Cyrene  ;  and 
from  Cyren6,  as  we  shall  see  in  due  time,  armies 
less  inured  to  fatigue  and  danger  than  those 
which  had  pervaded  the  barren  sands  of  Car- 
mania  and  Gedrosia,  might  find  tHeir  way  safely 
to  Carthage.  The  fate  of  that  flourishing  re- 
public in  its  reduction  under  the  Macedonians, 
would  have  presented  a  less  unworthy  spectacle 
than  its  cniel' subversion  by  the  relentless  enmity 
of  Rome  ;  for  Alexander,  whose  breast  was  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  any  emotions  of  jealous  rival- 
3hip,  would,  as  in  other  instances**,  have  left  to 
the  Carthaginians,  their  laws,  their  shipping, 
and  their  opulence  ;  and,  requiring  only  a  slight 
acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy,  have  ad- 
mitted them  as  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  the  golden  chain  of  well-protected  commerce, 
in  which  he  laboured  to  unite  the  most  distant 
nations. 
His  re-  For  effecting  this  salutary  purpose,  the  above 

S2  G^  statistical  survey  has  shewn  us  how  great  and 
colonies     manifold  resources  he  possessed  in  the  strenuous 

^  Arrian,  Expedit.  Alexand.  pasftim. 
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domestic  industry  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
rians ;  in  the  bold  trading  expeditions  by  land 
of  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  and  Indo-Scytliians;  settled  in 
and  in  the  rich  foreign  traflSc,  the  invaluable  Jj^'^of 
manufactures,  and  extensive  maritime  conaec-  the  world. 
tions  of  the  Sabaeans  and  Phoenicians*    Besides 
all  these  materials,  so  well  fitted  for  consolidation 
into  the  vast  fabric  which  he  had  projected,  the 
firmest  cement  and  brightest  ornaments'  of  the 
edifice  were  still  to  be  found  in  his  own  nation ; 
I  mean  in  the  activity,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise 
of  Greek  colonies,  difiused  through  all  parts  of 
the  ancient  world. 

In  the  great  centval  peninsula  of  Asia,  his  Those 
desired  work  had  by  means  of  these  colonies  "'^^J^ 
already  been  effected,   and  the  foundations  of  of  Asia, 
public  prosperity  had  long  been  established.  The 
three  sides  of  that  peninsula,  extending  sixteen 
hundred  miles  from  Trapezus  or  Trebisond  to 
the  Syrian  gates  near   Issus,    abounded  with 
Greek  cities  governed  on  the  republican  plan, 
whose  institutions,  both  civil  and  religious,  the 
conqueror  was  studious  to  uphold.     This  long 
Une  of  civilization  and  industry  was  farther  pro- 
tracted by  the  valuable  coast  of  Syria,  where 
Greeks  were  intermixed  with  not  less  busy  Rioe- 
nicians.  In  the  near  vicinity  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt 
.  was  growing  into  a  Greek  kingdom  ;  and  Alex- 
.  andria,   with   its    crowded   harbours,   was  fast 
rising"  to  that  commercial  pre-eminence  which, 

**  Straboy  l.xyiL  p.  792.  Confl  AristoU  de  Cura  Rei-familiaris, 
Opera,  vol.  iL  p.  509.  Alexandria  non  senBim  ut  aliae  iirbes,  sed, 
inter  ioitia  primay  aocta  per  spatiosos  ambitus.  Ammianus  Mar- 
ceUtnus,  1.  xxii. 
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doned  their  possessions  for  the  sake  of  their 
freedom,  and  carried  with  them  to  their  new 
country  in  Gaul,  their  laws  and  arts,  together 
with  the  revered  rites  of  Ephesian  Diana,  and  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  their  commerce.  As  they 
increased  in  populousness  and  power,  they  difiused 
their  colonies  on  both  sides  of  the  rocky  shores  of 
Marseilles,  and  particularly  oyer  the  extent  of  150 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  that  of 
the  Var.®  Their  establishments  at  Rhoe,  Anti- 
polis,  Olbia,  and  Nicaea,  deserved  the  name  of 
citiesi  The  Staecades  or  Hieres  isles^  were 
among  their  earliest  possessions,  and  highly  cul- 
tivated by  their  industry.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  they  also  occupied  the  small  island  be- 
tween its  two  principal  branches,  which  they 
adorned  with  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  whole  of 
their  territory  was  favourable  to  the  production 
of  wine  and  oil,  articles  which  they  knew  how 
to  procure  in  perfection,  manfully  to  defend, 
and  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage.  Their  insti- 
tutions were,  indeed,  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  opposite  states  of  war  and  peace.  In  point 
of  military  engines  and  arsenals,  Marseilles  is 
compared  with  Cyzicus^*  and  Rhodes,  two  Greek 
cities  conspicuous  for  these  advantages.  Their 
frontiers  were  secured  by  fortresses  on  the  land 
side,  and  they  had  gained  signal  victories  at  sea 
over  the  Tuscans  and  Carthaginians.  Their 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  six 

"9  StralK),  l.iv.  p.  180.  etseq. 

^  They  consist  of  three  large,  and  two  smaller,  islands. 

»'  Strabo,  l.xiv.  p.  653. 
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hundred,  who  held  their  offices  for  life,  and  of  a 
lesser  council  of  fifteen,  who  conducted  the 
current  afikirs,  and  successively  presided  in  the 
senate.  ®  Their  laws  were  public,  precise,  and 
equal;  no  armed  man  was  admitted  within  their 
city;  their  hospitality**  to  strangers  procured  for 
them  extraordinary  good-will  among  Greeks  and 
Barbarians*  Many  of  their  institutions  had  in 
view  the  preservation  of  that  propriety,  decency, 
and  dignity,  which,  in  a  well-ordered  state,  ought 
to  exalt  the  hiunan  character.  No  licentious 
festivals,  particularly  no  corrupting  comedies, 
were  permitted  at  Marseilles:  at  funerals  all 
unmanly  lamentations  were  forbidden :  the  mar- 
riage-portions of  women  were  limited  to  one 
hundred  aurei,  and  only  the  twentieth  part  of 
that  sum  could  be  expended  in  dress  or  in  oma- 
mentsw**  In  later  times,  Marseilles  became  the 
source  of  light  and  information  to  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  France,  Spain**,  ^and  Italy; 
and  was  frequented  by  the  Romans,  scarcely 
less  than  Athens  itself,  as  a  school  of  Greek 
learning.  But,  before  the  age  of  Alexander, 
this  remote  colony  had  obtained  nearly  the  ftdl 
measure  of  its  strength  and  wealth  ;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  that  prince,  the  voyages  of  Pytheas  of 
Marseilles  illustrated  the  enterprising  spirit  by 

r 

3*  StrabOy  I.  iv.  p.  179.        ^  'Valerius  Maximus,  l.ii.  c.  ^. 

M  Strabo  &  Valerius  Maximus,  ibid.  Coiif.  Cicero  Oratio  pro 
Fiacco,  c  Ixiii. 

35  We  shall  see  below,  Emporiffi  and  Saguntum^  Greek  colonies 
in  Spain,  connecting  tlie  history  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians; 
and  occasioning,  a  century  after  Alexander's  deaths  the  most  me- 
morable war  between  them. 
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which  his  countrymen  were  animated.  Pytheas 
circumnavigated  the  British  isles ;  he  sailed  even 
to  Thule,  Iceland.  His  accounts  of  those  far- 
distant  and  unknown  lands  were  disgraced, 
perliaps,  by  exaggerations  and  fictions ;  though 
some  of  his  reports  which  have  been  branded 
as  the  vilest  fables,  rather  reflect  disgrace  on 
those  who  ignorantly  rejected  them.^ 
TheGreck  But  the  helps  to  be  ifound  in  Oaul  were  then 
itoiy"and  "  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  assistance 
SiciJy.  which  Alexander  might  have  derived  from  either 
division  of  Magna  Graecia.  In  the  age  preced- 
ing his  own,  the  petty  tyrant  of  Syracuse  had 
fitted  out  four  hundred  ships  of  war  from  a 
single  harbour.  The  same  Dionysius  com«- 
manded  an  army  of  120,000  foot,  and  20,000 
horse.  '^  During  the  intermediate  space  of  time» 
the  resources  of  the  Sicilians  had  not  diminished; 
those  of  their  brethren  in  Italy  were  flourishing 
and  powe];ful.  The  fame  of  Alexander  filled 
the  remotest  of  those  countries ;  and  while,  in 
contemplating  his  victories,  the  Spartans  main-* 
tained  a  proud  silence,  and  the  Athenians  too 
<^en  indulged  the  loquacity  of  anger  and  envy  ^, 

3*  In  Thule»  for  example,  Pytheas  said  that  the  elements  were 
combined  in  a  certain  chaotic  mixture,  resemUing  the  fishes  called 
Mollia  by  naturalists.  See  my  Analysis  of  Aristotle,  voLi.  p.  H7. 
8V0.  edit.  But  this  allusion  to  the  Mollia  plainly  indicates  the  vast 
quantities  of  sea-plants  found  on  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean, 
extending  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  often  rising  in  masses 
above  six  feet  high.  In  those  regions  of  Cimmerian  darkness, 
I^eas  discerned  onl^  that  soft  slippery  substance  resembling 
Mollia  which  he  trod  under  foot.  Vid.  Martinet  in  Act.  Harlenu 
ajpud  3chweigh«  in  PolyU  L  xxxiv.  c  5. 

»'  Diodorus  Siculus,  l.xiv.  s.47.  ^s  xjyy^  Uviii.  c.  18. 
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all  the  other  various  communities  of  Greeks,  sect* 
which  in  their  dispersion  over  so  many  coasts  and  y  J^'  , 
islands,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  SO 
millions  of  souls  ^,  were  forward  to  associate 
themselves  to  the  glory  of  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  conqueror,  who'  protected  their  laws,  en- 
couraged their  arts ;  and,  together  with  their 
arms  and  their  commerce,  difiused  also  their  in* 
stitutions,  their  language,  and  their  learning, 
over  the  finest  countries  of  antiquity. 

Had  Alexander  lived  to  consolidate  his  con-  The  inter 
que^  within  the  limits  above  assigned,  the  un-  ^"J^ 
restrained  intercourse  of  the  ancient  world  would  Alexander 
have  nearly  accorded  witli  what  the  discovery  establish^ 
of  America  realized,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  in  a^awer^" 
the  modem.     The  precicwis  metals  of  Spain,  (for  «»Je- 
it  abounded  in  both  sorts,)  would  have  been 
fireely  and  securely  exchanged  for  the  invalu- 
able native  productions  of  India  and  Arabia, 
and  for  the  manufactures  of  many  industrious 
intermediate  countries.     The  western  division 
of  this  huge  mass  of  empire,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  was  afterwards  con- 
quered, and  long  governed,  by  the  Romans;  and 
the  eastern,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hyphasis^ 
was  that  portion  o£  his  conquests  which,  from 
the   precautions    that   Alexander    had   taken^ 
would  have  been  the  most  easily  retained. 

By  choosing,  in  the  centre  of  this  vast  tenri»  His  muiti- 
tory,  Babylon  for  ^«  the  house  of  his  kingdom^''  ^^'^  ''^' 

^  Of  this,  mare  will  be  said  hereafter. 

^  Con£  Danie],  c.  iv.  v.  50.  &  Strabo,  l.xv.  p.  731.  80€  r^e  i/yuro 
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he  complied  at  once  with  the  invitation  of  great 
natural  advantages,  and  the  example  of  former 
raents  in  masters  of  the  East,  who  had  reared  their  suc- 
abyionia-  ^^ggjy^  capitals  on  the  rich  Babylonian  plain, 
peculiarly  productive  in  grain,  and  of  unrivalled 
conveniency  for  building.  From  its  interme- 
diate situation,  Babylon,  before  it  was  oppressed 
by  Persian  tyranny,  had  anciently  been  the  goal 
and  main  rendezvous  of  Asiatic  caravans.  Alex- 
ander, while  he  restored  this  inland  traflSc  of 
the  Babylonians,  purposed  also  to  revive  and 
greatly  extend  their  ancient  commerce  by  sea.  ** 
In  this  design,  he  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  successful  voyage  of  Nearchus,  which 
had  joined  Assyria  with  India ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  undertaking  is  confirmed  by  the  reports 
of  modem  navigators,  who  inform  us  that  many 
harbours  on  the  Persian  gulph  admit  vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  water ;  a  depth  fully  suffi- 
cient for  the  largest  Grecian  gallies,  and  more 
than  sufficient  for  ihe  round  flat-bottomed  mer-* 
chantmen  of  antiquity.  In  prosecution  of  an 
enterprise  bearing  the  united  stamps  of  gran- 
deur and  utility, '  while  proper  persons  were 
employed  by  Alexander  to  repair  or  embellish 
the  temples  and  palaces,  the  parks  or  paradises, 
of  Babylon,  the  king  surveyed  with  his  own  eyes 
the  navigable  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  above  and  below  that  city.  In  the 
course  of  this  examination,  he  every  where  re- 
moved the  artificial  obstacles  with  which   the 

4*  Arrian,  Exped.  Atezand  l.yii.  c.20. 
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commerce  of  these  great  rivers  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  cowardice  or  jealousy  of  the  Per- 
sians. ^  With  a  similar  view,  he  formed  a  har- 
bour at  Babylon,  fit  to  contain  a  thousand 
galleys,  and  fiimished  with  large  galleries  or  por- 
ticoes,  under  cover  of  which  that  number  of  sail 
might,  according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  be  occa- 
sionally hauled  on  shore.  ^  The  native  cypress 
of  Babylonia  was  employed  in  the  constniction 
of  innumerable  small  craft;  and  for  building 
larger  ships,  as  the  remote  Hyrcanian  forest  was 
laid  under  contribution^,  the  vast  woods  in 
Armenia  could  not  be  overlooked,  since  these 
great  magazines  of  timber,  being  near  to  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  might  be  floated  with 
mucK  ease  to  Babylonia.  To  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above 
Babylon,  he  caused  to  be  conveyed  over-land 
from  Phoenicia  thirty  long  vessels,  with  single 
banks  of  oars,  and  twenty  trireme  galleys  built 
by  the  best  Phoenician  artizans.  To  prepare 
them  for  this  conveyance,  the  ships  were  taken 
in  pieces^:  they  were  reconstructed  at  Thap- 
sacus, and  thence  sailed  proudly  down  the  river, 
being  intended  by  Alexander  to  serve  as  models 


^  Strabo,  l.xvi.  p.  740.  &  Arrian,  I.  vii.  c.  7.  After  such  indu- 
bitable testtoionies,  Niebuhr's  opinion,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  ^  that  these 
obstmctions  were  dykes  for  keeping  up  the  -waters  to  a  fit  level  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation  ;**  this  opinion,  I  say,  deserves  only  to  be 
mentioned,  because  advanced  by  a  traveller  in  high  estimatibn. 

«  Arrian,  l.vii.  c.  19. 

*•  Plutarch  in  Alexander,  Arrian,  &  Diodorus. 

••  Arrian,  ibid. 
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in  the  formation  of  future  navies^  which  unhap« 
pily  never  existed  but  in  fancy.  ^ 
Hisi^^-  The  barbarous  policy  of  the  Persians  had 
luvfly  of  niined  the  foreign  traffic  of  Assyria.  Under  the 
tjMscoun-  same  odious  tyranny,  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures had  al30  fallen  to  decay.  Alexander^  with 
impartial  attention  to  every  species  of  useful  in- 
dustry, examined  and  improved  ^  the  reservoirs 
of  water,  and  canals,  indispensable  in  a  country, 
where  all  is  desert,  that  cannot  be  duly  supplied 
with  moisture ;  and  where  all  is  of  exuberant 
fertility,  that  can  be  flooded  and  drained  at  tlie 
proper  seasons.  To  encourage  the  labours  of 
his  workmen  in  this  essential  undertaking,  he 
committed  himself,  in  a  slight  vessel,  to  the  in- 
tricacy of  reedy  lakes,  and  the  unwholesomeness 
of  slimy  ditches.  Although  the  greater  canals 
of  Assyria  had  been  long  neglected  and  ex- 
hausted, there  remained  (and  they  still  remain 
to  the  present  day)  two  artificial  lakes  with 
channels  joining  them  to  the  Euphrates.  One 
of  these  lakes,  directly  west  of  Babylon,  is  now 
distinguished  by  the  tomb  of  Hosein^;  the 

^  Only  six  years  after  Alexander's  death,  the  Euphrates  vas  navi- 
gated for  the  last  time  by  two  Grecian  galleys,  the  sole  remains  of 
all  his  mighty  preparations.    Diodorus,  l.xix.  s.  12. 

*'  AXtfya^p^  yap  ras  \if»as  eiti  Xfi^u^  re  rw  Zvippempf  np^  Aaovpih,  yiir 
c^y^difiy^  irapmAfvrri,  &c.  Appian,  Syriac.  c.  5€.  Coof.  Strabo,  L  xvi. 
p.  741.  How  is  it  possi&le  to  imagine  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  saiae 
persoa  who  made  such  exertions  for  the  benefits-  of  agriculture  ia 
one  pert  of  the  country,  should  have  remoyed  die  weirs  or  daim 
essential  to  irrigation  in  another  ?  Vid.  Nidmhr  ubi  supra;  and  sea 
Alexander's  attention  to  agriculture  in  the  midst  of  Us  conquers, 
in  Arrian's  Indie,  c.  4a 

«^  See  the  tragic  history  of  Hosein  and  of  his  fathw  th^Calipii 
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ot^ico-,  thirty  miles  south  of  it,  is  distinguished  sect. 
by  the  tomb  o£  Ali ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  renxark,  ,  ^' 
that  these  tombs  of  Mahommedan  saints  should 
now  supply*  the  place  of  ancient  sepulchres  of 
Babylonian  priests  and  princes,  (since  the  sacer* 
dotal  cast  in  Babylon  united,  like  the  descend- 
ants of  Mahomet,  both  characters,)  carefuUy 
examined  and  even  repaired  by  Alexander  in 
the  course  of  his  agricultural  survey.  •  Upon  the 
canal  Fallacopas,  leading  to  the  more  southern 
of  the  two  lakes,  the  operations  of  the  Mace* 
donian  workmen  were  of  the  most  beneficial 
tendency.  The  Fallacopas,  though  bearing  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  river,  was  not  fed  by 
springs,  nor  rqplei^ished  by  mountain  snows,  but 
flowing  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  Euphrates, 
served  to  moderate  its  redundant  fbrce  by  di» 
verting  part  of  its  waters  into  the  sea,  through 
various  and  scarcely  perceptible  outlets.  But 
tills  salutary  drsdn,  being  carried  through  too 
soft  a  soil,  gradually  scooped  out  and  sunk  its 
oosy  bed ;  so  that  the  Euphrates  continued  still 
to  enter  it  after  the  summer  inundation  had 
ceased,  and  thereby  lost  that  elevation  neces- 
sary at  other  seasons  for  refreshing  and  ferti- 
lizing the  adust  Babylonian  plain.  Upon  a  careful 
examination  <£  the  circumjacent  dktrict,  Alex- 
ander discovered,  only  three  miles  distant  from 
the  bead  of  the  Fallacopas,  a  hard  and  rocky 


All  in  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol  iL  p.  64.  et  seq.  & 
p.  144.  et  seq. 

^  Conf.  Airian,  I.vii.  c.Sf.  &  Niebuhr,  Tol.iii.  p.  181. 
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bottom.  Through  this  firm  ground,  he  com- 
manded a  new  canal  to  be  drawn;  and  the 
water  being  made  thus  to  flow  between  solid 
banks,  the  inundations  of  the  Euphrates  were 
fitly  controuled  at  one  season,  without  too  much 
depressing  its  surface  at  another.  *® 
Incident  After  this  essential  service  had  been  rendered 
that  hap.  to  Babylonia,  the  king  with  a  sailor's  cap  on  his 
pen  mit  j^^^j^  ^^^^  steering  his  own.  vessel,  followed  the 
lower  course  of  the  Pallacopas,  and  surveyed 
the  many  turbid  pools  and  reedy  marshes,  which, 
through  a  long  series  of  neglect,  deformed  the 
southern  coast.  On  this  occasion,  a  trivial  oc- 
currence gave  birth  to  wonderful  reports.  A 
sudden  gust  of  wind  uncovered  Alexander's 
head  ;  his  heav;^'  cap  fell  near  to  him,  and  sunk 
in  the  water,  but  the  encircling  fillet  or  diadem 
floated  at  random  in  the  air,  till  intercepted  and 
caught  among  the  reeds  growing  out  of  the 
lofty  tomb  of  an  ancient  Assyrian  king.  A 
Tyrian  mariner  sprang  into  the  lake  to  recover 
the  royal  ornament ;  ^  and,  lest  it  should  be 
soiled  in  the  muddy  water,  wound  it  about  his 
own  brows,  and  thus  swam  back  to  Alexander. 
The  king  ordered  the  Phoenician's  activity  to  be 
rewarded  with  a  talent  of  silver ;  but  his  accom- 
panying priests  pronounced  sentence  of  death, 
on  the  man  who  had  wantonly  usurped  the- 
peculiar  badge  of  sovereignty.  This  super- 
stitious cruelty  was  however  restrained  through 
Alexander's  humane  interference  ;  and  the  sen- 

^«  Arriapy  1.  viL  c  dl. 
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tence  of  death  commuted  for  a  slight  coq>Qral  sect. 
punishment*  At  a  certain  distance  of  time,  v  -  '^,  > 
when  the  circumstances  of  this  incident  were 
forgotten,  the  unguarded  assumption  of  the  dia- 
dem was  transferred  from  an  ignoble  and  name- 
less mariner  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  that  in  him  it 
might  be  credulously  construed  into  an  omen  of 
future  greatness.  ** 

Having  completed  his  survey  of  the  Palla-  New  cUy 
copas,  and  its  adjacent  marshes,  for  the  waters 
of  which  he  provided  proper  outlets,  Alexander 
terminated  his  progress  through  southern  Baby-. 
Ionia,  by  the  selection  of  a  fit  site  for  a  strong- 
hold and  garrison.  The  place  soon  grew  into  a 
city  peopled  chiefly  by  Greeks  incapable  of  field- 
service,  and  by  such  others  of  their  country- 
men as  wished  to  repose  from  their  miUtary 
labours  in  a  remote  and  long-neglected  territory, 
to  which  their  master  had  determined  to  restore 
its  ancient  and  natural  pre-eminence.^' 

Upon  his  return  to  Babylon  from  this  peace-  Ship  races 
ful  expedition,  Alexander,  besides  new  levies  of  bybnbn*^ 
Barbarians,    armed  and    disciplined   after  the  "v^>- 
Greek  fashion,  was  joined  by  numerous  bands 
of  sailors,  attracted  by  great  bounties  and  the 
promise  of  high  wages,  from  the  sea-faring  cities 
around  the  Mediterranean;   among  whom  are 
particularly  specified  those  who  fished  for  the 
purple  shell,  not  only  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
but  on  many  neighbouring  shores.  *^    The  short 

&>  Arrian,  I.  vii.  c  S2.  ^  Arrian  &  Strabo,  ).  xv. 

»  Arriany  LTiLc.l9. 
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remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  military  Or 
naval  reviews,  and  memorable  for  the  novelty  of 
ship-races^  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  an 
entertainment  coupled  with  designs  of   much 
utility,  and  exhibited  for  the  first,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  last  time,  on  the  great  Babylonian 
rivers. 
His  opera-      The  premature  death  of  Alexander  was  la- 
Bteb"ionUi  ^^^'^^  ^7  ^^^Jy  who  seizcd  not  what  is  truly 
connected  most  lamentable  in  his  story.    His  campaigns  and 
^hers  at    battles  have  been  described,  but  the  more  cha- 
the  remote  racteristic  glories  of  his  reign  are  shewn  to  us  by 

extremes  t  •  i  i  i  /•   i 

of  his  parcels,  without  that  clear  representation  of  the 
^^^^  whcJe,  which  can  alone  give  to  each  distinctive 
feature  its  proper  beauty  bnd  brilliancy^  His 
transactions  in  Babylon  were  indeed  intimately 
connected  with  his  useful  and  magnificent  esta- 
blishments on  the  Indus  and  the  Jaxartes;  with 
his  operations  in  the  forests  of  Hyrcania^  and 
the  contiguous  iron-mines  of  Mai^ana;  and 
with  the  projected  elongations  of  his  empire  to 
the  outlying  emporiums  of  Ethi^ia  and  Tar- 
tessu^.  His  ascendency  over  the  whole,  he 
sliould  seem  to  have  deemed  necetsary  to  th^ 
be^t  improvement  of  the  parts  :  but,  in  oonte^ 
quence  of  this  ambitious  reasoning,  how  multi- 
farious soever  his  exertions,  their  endft  were 
simple  and  definite;  to  enliven  arts  and  in- 
dustry, to  introduce  mutually  beneficial  iot^- 
course,  to  harmonic  institutions  and  manners* 


M  Anian,  c  S5.    At  HMJab,  the  site  of  Babylon,  the  EtiphMtes 
.  is  fifteen  feet  deep,  when  its  waters  are  low.    Rick*<  Memouv  p.  1  J. 
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On  the  stock  of  conveniency  or  necessity^  he  sect. 
studied  to  engraft  the  refinements  of  elegance,  ^  _^'  ,, 
and  the  charms  of  social  jdeasure*  Commerce 
was  to  be  cultivated,  not  merely  as  the  procuress 
of  superfluous  luxuries,  but  that  the  inter- 
chaii^e  of  commodities  might  produce  a 
reciprocation  of  sentiment  and  affection ;  and 
that  the  free,  equal,  and  unobstructed  commu- 
nication among  men  of  difl^ent  countries, 
might  remove  those  local  prejudices  which  pre- 
vented them  from  viewing  each  other  as 
brethren.  ^ 

With  a  view  to  this  liberal  policy,  the  fa-  Singular 
moos   nuptials  w^e  celebrated  (ten  thousand  ofhS'pi 
in   a  single  day)  b^ween  Greeks  and  Barba-  ^^y- 
rians:   the  Asiatics  of  distinction  were  care- 
fully disciplined  not  merely  in  the  arms,  but 
in   the  arts  and    attainments  of  their  Euro- 
pean conquerors;  andf   as  various  colcmies  of 
Europeans  had  established  themselves  in  Asia 
and  A&ica,  other  colonies  in  return  were  to  be 
transported  from  those  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  accommodated  with  secure  settlements  in 
Europe.^   ,The  same  generous  spirit  pervaded 
eU  his  lurrangements,   military,    financial,    and 
political.  ^^    In  the  judicious  disfxibution  of  his 

»  1*0  perceive  the  full  merit  of  Alexander  in  this  pardcular,  our 
fBsncy  must  trasspoft  tn  to  andent  times.  In  those  ages  the  Oreakfl 
treated  all  other  nations  as  Barharians:  the  Romans  denoted  a 
stranger  and  an  enemy  by  one  and  the  same  word.  Cicero  de  Offic* 
L  i.  c  IS.  Local  antipathies  still  more  bitter  prevailed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  Alfa  and  AfHca. 

^  Diodorusy  l.xviiL  s.  4. 

>7  He  eflbcted  what  Isoerates  had  recommended  to  Philip,  intro- 
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troops,  his  garrisons  served  the  useful  purpos « 
of  staples  or  factories,  of  academies  and  gym- 
nasia. Imposts  were  moderate,  and  his^  col- 
lectors amenable  to  the  laws  on  the  smaBest 
violation  of  justice.  He  allowed  no  people  to 
tyrannize  over  another,  and  least  of  all  his  own 
haughty  Macedonians,  thereby  restoring  that 
equality  and  confidence  which  is  the  vital  spring 
of  all  productive  and  commercial  industry.  Before 
this  spring  had  been  broken  by  the  de^etism  of 
nations  over  nations,  we  have  seen  the  wonder- 
ful exertions  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians 
for  the  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  sin- 
gular institutions  by  which  the  Egyptian  priests 
endeavoured  to  wean  their  subjects  from  a  pas^ 
toral  and  wandering  life.  History  is  full  of  the 
labours  of  Alexander  towards  the  same  emf, 
even  during  the  progress  of  his  conquests*^ ;  an 
end  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  barbarous  Nom<ades  has  ever 
proved  the  greatest  bane  both  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 
Hefonned  ^7  ^^^  arrangements  which  he  made,  and  the 
plans  of     style  of  War  which   he  introduced,  the  central 

inimitoble        "^  ..,.       ,  .  ^,        ^  ,. 

boldness,  and  civiuzed  nations  of  the  East  reinamed 
secure  for  nearly  a  century  after  him,  against 
the  fierce  rovers  of  either  tiie  northern  or 
southern  deserts.     This  advantage,  peculiar  to 


ilucing,  instead  of  Barbaric  despotism^    the   mildness  of  an  on. 
wearied  Bad  provident  administration.   Bapfiapuens  SctnrorcMu  cnroAXo^f 
9&n€Sy  tXKnmmts  ewtfitkttat  fvyftffi,    Orat.  ad  Philipp. 
^  Strabo^  i.  xi.  Pliny,  L  vi.  &  Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 
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that  period  of  time,  together  with  the  extent  sect. 
and  contiguity  of  his  dominions,  entitied  him  to  ^' 
form  plans  of  inimitable  boldness.  We  have 
seen  the  vast  multiplicity  <^  his  resources  and 
auxiliaries.  But  the  greatest  resource  of  all  was 
in  his  own  mind.  To  attain  personal  excellence, 
no  exertion  seined  laborious ;  to  promote  ex- 
cellence in  others,  no  attention  and  no  expence 
was  spared.  In  one  gratuity  he  bestowed  eight 
hundred  talents  towards  the  improvement  of 
natural  history^ :  a  sum  that  bore  no  inconsi- 
derable proportion  to  the  annual  pay  of  the 
army,  with  which  he  had  achieved  his  con- 
quests. On  another  occasion  he  sent  ten  thou- 
sand talents  into  Greece,  to  defray  the  repairs 
of  temples  and  other  public  edifices.^  Alive 
to  every  kind  of  honourable  talent,  he  entered 
witii  ^ep  interest  into  the  competitions  of 
painters  and  musicians,  showering  liberality  on 
those  to  whom  the  prize  of  merit  had  been  ad- 
judged, even  contrary  to  the  partial  wishes  of 
his  private  friendship  ^S  and  the  man,  who  dis- 
playi^d  such  munificence  in  matters  less  imme- 
diately omnected  with  his  favourite  purposes, 
could  not  be  expected  less  eager  in  sharpening 
the  dexterity  of  engineers,  architects,  ship- 
builders, and  all  those  agents  or  instruments  by 
which  his  great  royal  works  were  to  be  effected. 
During  the  fervour  of  youtli  and  the  career  of 
victory,  he  so  nicely  discriminated  between  im- 
possibilities  and  mere  difficulties,  that  none  of 

»  Athaiuras,  1.  iz.  p.  398.  ^  Plutarch  in  Ale&and. 

**  Phiterch  in  Alezsnd.    . 
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his  undertakings  failed,  nor  were  any  of  his 
projects  likely  to  prove  abortive.  Upon  this 
consideration,  chiefly,  his  philosophical  histo- 
rian, warmed  by  an  enthusiasm  of  reason,  ex- 
claims that  wAJexander  was  sent  into  the  world 
by  a  particular  disposition  of  Providence,  a  man 
singular  and  matchless,  whose  enterprises,  justi- 
fiable in  him  alone,  could  not  have  been  reason- 
ably undertaken  by  any  other.  •^ 
Why  en-  Without  adopting  this  extraordinary  eulogy,  we 
ioM.^^  may  observe,  that  no  other  conqueror  wa«  ever 
entitled  to  embrace  the  same  lofty  views.  The 
great  Assyrian  monarchy  comprehended,  as  we 
have  seen,  only  the  eastern  divisidn  of  his 
empire.  The  Medes  and  Persians,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Assyrians,  were  incapacitated  from 
forming  any  generous  plans  of  public  utility,  by 
their  ignorance)  barbarism,  tyranny,  and  super- 
stitious abhorrence  of  the  sea,  and  a  sea-f)[^ing 
life.  The  Parthians,  their  genuine  foUoweiB^ 
were  deformed  by  maxims  not  less  illiberal,  and 
by  characters  still  more  fi^ocious:  and  the 
Romans,  who  fought  three  centuries  witii  the 
Fkuthians,  without  gaining  from  them  the  fron- 
tier province  of  Mesc^otamia^,  wonld  have 
been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  these 
warlike  barbarians,  (even  had  their  own  maxima 

^  Anian,  1.  vii.  nib  fin. 

^  Julian!  Oterefe,  p.  3^4.  Conf.  Locan,  x.  5*2. 

Nod  fdtt  Pitftbifi  Crasib 
£x|guffi  seeara  hUx  provincia  PeU«» 
And  a  few  lines  ubove — 

£ai  propius  timuere  saiissas, 
Quam  nunc  pila  dment  poplili. 
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been  less  unfavourable  to  commerce,)  from  re-  SBCT. 


viving  the  useful  links  of  communication,  which 
Alexander  had  established  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East  and  West.  Besides  this,  the 
Romans,  as  we  shall  see,  disguised,  without  re- 
linquishing**, the  odious  tyranny  of  nations  over 
nations ;  a  tyranny  which  had  been  asserted  by 
all  Asiatic  conquerors  before  Alexander;  tod 
which  has  been  exercised  with  tremendous  d^spo^ 
tism,  by  all  the  successive  dynasties  of  Scythian, 
or  Arabian,  extraction  that,  since  the  downfall  of 
the  Macedonian  power,  have  barbarised  the 
finest  countries  of  the  earth  ;  countries  whose 
early  prosperity  remounted  beyond  llie  far^. 
fkmed  triumphs  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  find 
flourished  in  its  utmost  vigour  heftxe  sur- 
rounding nations  beheld  the  gorgeous  walk  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  or  crouched  to  those 
proud  capitals,  the  blood-thirsty  tyrants  of 
prostrate  provinces.  Alexander  could  distin^ 
goish  between  the  seeming  strength  andr<iai 
weakness  of  despotism,  and  had  enough  ^MP  solid 
greatness  to  disdain  all  empty  shadowy  of  it. 
When  the  architect  Staslcrates  proposed  to 
fa^om  mount  Athos  into  his  statue^,  he  obBarvtd 
coMly :  ^  we  will  leave  Aihos  unmolested ;  it  ii 
already  the  monument  of  royal  folly/' •• 

^  Jos^h.  BelL  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  l6. 

^  Plutarch  in  AlexancL 

^  The  allusion  Ss  to  Xtrxes'  idle  vanity  in  teparating  the  pro- 
montory of  AthoB  from  ^bt  eoQtiamt,  aad  lailiBg  tenreafn  them. 
Herodot.  L  vii.  c.  21.  Lyaias  in  OflU  Fancb.  and  Isocrat.  in 
Panegyr.  Jmrenal,  out  of  hacar«d  to  th«  Oveeki,  ogrt  nialiciowly, 
if  not  ignorantly, 


v. 
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SECT.       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  other  matters  respected 
V.       the  "  golden  mean**  was  careless  of  this  most 

His  death,  important  of  all  maxims  in  regard  to  his  own 
person.   The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  illus- 
trates, indeed,  the  vanity  of  human  afiairs,  but 
exemplifies  also  a  practically  more  important 
lesson,  perpetually  inculcated  by  his  preceptor*^ : 
namely,  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  greatest  de^ 
signs  and  of  the  brightest  characters  through 
signal  deficiency  in  point  of  any  one  moral  vir- 
tue.    In  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  Alexander's 
indefatigable  body  had  kept  pace  with  the  acti- 
vity of  his  mind ;  but,  in  the  carousals  which 
preceded  or  foUowed  great  enterprises,  he  some* 
times  was  betrayed  by  the  social  warmth  of  his 
disposition,  (for  in  the  use  of  wine  he  was  habi- 
tually sparing*®,)  into  unhappy  conflicts  of  in- 
temperance,  in  which  honesty  and  open  frank- 
ness are  always  the  soonest  worsted.     Upon  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  the  projected  circumnavi- 
gation of  Arabia,  afler  he  had  entertained  Near- 
chus  and  his  officers,  he  was  passing  from  the 
banqueting«room  to  the  bath  to  prepare  himself 
for  rest,  when  his  progress  was  interrupted  by 
Medius,  one  of  those  persons  called  the  king's 
friends,  though  many  of  them  deserved  a  quite 
contrary  appellation.     They  consisted  of  m^i 


'    Creditur  olim,. 
Velificatus  Athos,  et  quidquid  Gnem  mendax 
Audet  in  Historia,  &c  Satyr,  x.  r.  174^ 

*7  See  Aristotle's  Ethics,  throughout. 

^  Arrian,  1.  viL  sub  fin 
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af  learning  or  information ;  poets,  artists,  phi- 
losophers, not  excluding  the  mere  votaries  of 
convivial  merriment,  who,  without  any  employ- 
ment Jn  the  state  or  army,  were  admitted  to  the 
king's  table  and  conversation,  to  vary  the ^  dull 
monotony  of  military  life.      Medius   stopped 
Alexander  to  request  his  presence  at  a  banquet, 
that   was  celebrating  in   another  part  of  tlie 
palace,  "  because  the  company  could  not  fail 
to  please  him/**^    The  king  too  indulgently 
complied,  since,  from  this  second  drinking  bout, 
which  was  prolonged  twenty-four  hours,  he  re- 
tired in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  eleven  days 
afterwards.     On  the  third  ^^  day  of  his  malady, 
he  was  able  to  hear  from  Nearchus  a  relation  of 
some  memorable  occurrences  in  the  Indian  seas« 
He  was  repeatedly  conveyed  to  a  cool  garden, 
on  the  lofty  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to 
the  royal  palace,  but  without  finding  any  relief 
to  his  burning  heat.    On  the  4th  and  5th  days, 
he  transacted  public  business,  and  gave  some, 
new  directions  concerning  the  purposed  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia.     Next  morning,  he  attended  the 
sacrifices  with   difficulty,   and  filled   up  some 
vacancies  in  the  army.     On  the  8th  day  he  was 
conveyed,  for  the  last  time,  across  the  Euphrates, 
and  again  back  to  the  palace.    On  tlie  10th,  the 
soldiery   in  anxious  agony  for  his  safety,   de- 
manded to  see  their  beloved  general.   They  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  his  apartment  in  single 

**  rcvcaOm  yap  a»  ifiw  *tw  Kttfiov.     Arrian,  1.  Tii.  C.  94. 
^  See  ao  extract  from  the  Royal  Diary,  apud  Plutarch  ia  AlexanJ. 
A  Ai^ian,  L  yii.  c.  28. 
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file:  the  king  was  speechless,  but  affectionately 
stretched  forth  to  them  his  hand.     In  the  night 
following,   Seleucus   and  Python,   two  of  the 
youngest  royal  companions^  visited  the  temple  of 
Serapis  to  consult  that  protecting  divinity  of 
commerce,  whether  Alexander  should  be  carried 
to  his  shrine  and  immediate  presence,  that  the 
malady  which  afflicted  him,  might  be  healed  by 
divine  aid.     They  received  for  answer  that  the 
king  had  best  remain  in  his  present  situation ; 
and,  as  his  death  immediately  followed  this  ora- 
cidar  response,  it  was,  therefore,  piously  con- 
strued intx)  the  best  thing  that  could  befall  him.^^ 
And  testa-      To  these  particulars  recorded  in  the  Royal 
Diary,  it  is  added  by  Aristobulus  ^,  a  contem- 
porary biographer,  that  Alexander  being  asked 
immediately  before  his  dissolution,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed    the    empire,    replied,     "  to  the 
strongest,  for  my  obsequies,   I  know,  will  be 
celebrated  by  strenuous  funeral  games  among 
.my  generals/*     This  report,  though  invalidated 
by  the  silence  of  the  Royal  Diary,  was  greedily 
embraced  by  the  Greeks,  whom   Homer  had 
taught  to  believe  that  the  soul,  at  taking  its 
flight  from  the  body,  often  clearly  predicted  the 
secrets  of  futurity^:   and  all  acknowledged  the 
characteristic  fitness  of  an  answer,  which  veiled 
the    king's    melancholy    presages    under    his 
habitual  magnanimity.     Yet  Alexander  had  not 
been  guilty  of  the  omission,  to  which  able  and 

7*  Plutarch  ubi  supra,  Si  Arriaoy  1.  yii.  c.  95. 

7^  Apod  Arriao,  c  96. 

^  Iliad,  1.  x?i.  T.  85a  'Confl  Diodonu  Siculm,  1.  xviii.  c,  U 
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busy  men  are  peculiarly  liable.  Sleep  and  love, 
he  used  to  say,  kept  him  in  mind  of  his  morta^ 
lity^* ;  impressed  with  which  reflection,  he  had 
made  a  full  and  clear  testamentary  disposition 
with  regard  to  his  whole  dominions.  ^^  In  him, 
indeed^  this  precaution  was  the  more  natural 
and  necessary,  because  the  patrimony  of  his 
crown  bore  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  personal 
acquisitions  of  the  king,  that  all  notions  of  he- 
reditary monarchy  were  lost  in  extent  of  con- 
quest. The  place  chosen  as  the  depository  of  this 
important  instrument,  was  the  city  of  Rhodes, 
capital  of  the  island  of  that  name,  which  on 
various  accounts  Alexander  regarded  with 
much  fond  partiality.^  The  Rhodians  had 
early  acknowledged  his  just  ascendency,  and 
admitted  a  Macedonian  garrison  ;  a  cordial  cor- 
respondence subsisted  between  them  and  their 
protector ;  and  the  enterprising  islanders, 
amidst  the  decline  of  greater  commonwealths, 
had  begun  to  assume  their  high  pre-eminence  as 
bold  and  liberal  traders,  the  redoubted  foes  to 
piracy,  the  ingenious  cultivators  of  arts,  and  the 
authors  of  those  salutary  marine  laws  destined 
to  perpetuate  their  renown  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity. But  in  the  matter  of  Alexander's  testament, 
the  Rhodians  acted  not  consistently  with  their 
own  character,  or  the  favourable  opinion  which 

74  Plutarch  in  Alexand. 

75  AtotfifNTir  ^<p  6kns  rris  iwiKMivs,    Diodonis,  1.  xx.  8.  81. 
^  He  bad  married  Barcina^  widow  of  Memnon  the  Rhodiau;  and 

a  ma^imficeat  beit^  the  gift  of  the  Rhodians,  conitantly  adorned  hi^ 
person.    Plutarch  in  Alexand.  p.  684. 
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that  prince  had  conceived  of  them.  Their  de* 
scendants  always  boasted^  with  preposterous 
vanity,  that  Rhodes  had  once  been  in  possession 
of  a  document  so  important  to  the  world  ;  but 
the  deed  itself,  which  many  powerful  persons 
had  the  strongest  interest  to  cancel,  never  made 
its  appearance  9  and  Alexander's  succession, 
except  thp.t  for  a  reason  to  be  explained  pre- 
sently, he  had  committed  his  ring  or  signet  to 
Perdiccas,  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  ambi- 
guous laws  of  his  country,  and  the  discordant 
pretensions  of  his  generals. 

77  Diodorus,  1.  xx.  s.  81. 
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not  r^ard  as  legitimate  his  offspring  by  Asian  Hein  in 
women,  though  this  opinion  was  never  declared,  of  Al«an^ 

der, 

*  AAcIokS/w  r*r«Acvn)Koro$  CBTCuSot.     Diodof.  1.  ZYlii.  S.  2. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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nor  perhaps  entertained  by  himself.  The  year 
before  his  return  to  Babylon,  he  had  married 

Oljrmp.      Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian  ; 

b!c,  533,  a^id  a  twelvemonth  after  celebrating  these 
nuptials,  had  espoused  still  more  publicly 
Statira,  eldest  daughter  to  Darius.^  But  as 
early  as  the  second  year  of  his  expedition,  and 
nearly  nine  years  before  his  death,  there  had 
been  found,  in  the  surrender  of  Damascus, 
Barcina,  widow  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  and 
daughter  to  Artabazes,  a  Persian  of  distinction, 
by  a  princess  of  the  royal  blood.  The  beauty 
of  Barcina,  and  still  more  her  amiable  character 
and  Grecian  education  ^  recommended  the 
Syrian  captive  to  Alexander's  bed.  She  bore  to 
him  a  son,  named  Hercules,  now  in  His  fifth 
year/  Roxana  was  six  months  pregnant,  and 
shortly  after  the  king's  death  brought  forth  a 
son,  called  Alexander  from  his  Atther.  Statira, 
the  daughter  of  Darius,  who  had  been  wedded 
with  so  much  solemnity  at  Suza,  was  not  a 
mother.  The  deficiency,  in  point  of  descend- 
ants, was  not  supplied  by  collaterals  deemed 

rtiilip  Arw  worthy  of  the  throne.  Alexander's  half-brother 
Philip  Arrhidseus,  nearly  of  the  same  age  with 
himself,  had  indeed  been  acknowledged,  and 
royally  educated  by  king  Philip,  though  the 
son  of  a  Thessalian  dancing  woman.  ^  But 
Arrhidaaus  was  a  prince   of  .^  weak   under- 

*  CoQf.  Diodor.  L  xviii.  s.  107.     Airiao,  1.  vii.  c  4.     Piotardi 
in  Aiexand. 
>  Plutarch  in  Aiexand.  p.  676.  «  Plutarch  in  Buroen. 

^  Pousan.  Arcad.  c  yii.  &  Athenseui,  1.  xiii.  p.  578. 
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standing*    and    an   unambitious   temper,    who   CHAP 
had  followed   the  Macedonian  camp,   without  ».   _  ■' ,,,  j 
bearing    any   command,   or    ever   taking   part 
in   any   important   transaction.  •     Alexander's  Cleopatra, 
fiill  sister,   Cleopatra,   after  the  death  of  her  aiS*  Burl- 
husband  the  dependent  king  of  Epirus,   had  ^*^^ 
passed  into  Asia,  less  solicitous  about  finding 
there  a  new  marriage  suitable  to  her  rank,  than 
eager  to  indulge  in  the  midst  of  a  great  army 
her  unbounded  gallantries.     The  incorrigible 
looseness  of  her  behaviour  was  universally  stig- 
matised  even  in  that  licentious  age,  and  the 
object  of  contemptuous  derision  to  Alexander 
himself.^    Anotlier  sister  called  Cynna  formed 
a  contrast  to  Cleopatra.    Cynna®  was  the  daugh- 
ter  of  an   Illyrian   named  Euridic^*,   but  far 
more  resembled  her  warlike  brother  than  did 
Cleopatra,  who  shared  his  blood  by  both  pa- 
rents.    Her  husband  Amyntas  having  aspired 
to  reign  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Philip,  had 
by  the  sentence  of  his  country  been  consigned 
to  the  punishment  of  unsuccessful   rebellion. 
Cynna  followed  Alexander  into  Asia,  assumed 
the  lance  and  helmet,  and  gloried  to  fight  in 
the  first  ranks.  *®     To  the  same  martial  accom- 


*  Plutarch  in  Alexand 

7  When  informed  of  her  disorders,  "  leave  her  to  enjoy/*  he  said, 
**  what  she  considers  as  her  ^hare  in  the  empire."  Plut.  ibid.  p.  818. 
'  Called  Cynnana  by  Arrian  apud  Photium,  p.  219. 

*  Her  original  name,  Audalas,  had  been  changed  into  Euridice. 
Conf.  Polysen.  Stratag.  1.  viii.  c.  60.  &  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  1.  xiii.  c.  56. 

*'  Diodorus,  1.  xix.  s.  52.   &  Athenseus,  1.  iv.  p.  155.     She  is 
said  by  Polysnus,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  to  have  slain  with  her  own  hand 
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plishments,  which  were  her  own  delight,  she 
devoted  and  trained  her  daughter,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate  Amyntas,  .who  bore  the  family  name  of* 
Euridice  ;  and  whose  character,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  well  corresponded  with  her  educa- 
tion. Yet  neither  Cynna  nor  Euridice,  any 
more  than  the  voluptuous  profligacy  of  Cleo- 
patra, were  ever  mentioned  in  the  great  ques- 
tion of  succession  to  the  empire ;  custom  with- 
out any  express  declaration  having  established  a 
sort  of  Salic  law  forbidding  the  government  of 
women  over  freemen  and  soldiers. 
ofThT''  Besides  the  posterity  of  Alexander  and  his 
Wood  father  Philip,  three  generals  of  great  renown 
descended,  more  remotely,  from  the  royal 
blood.  These  were  Leonnatus  and  Perdic- 
cas,  both  present  in  Babylon,  and  Antigonus 
then  residing"  as  governor  of  Phrygia  in  the 
centre  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  These  ambi- 
tious men  were  likely  to  urge  with  keenness 
their  double  pretensions  of  birth  and  merit ; 
whereas  Ptolemy,  though  in  both  respects  above 
them,  was  contented  to  be  thought  the  son  of 
Lagus,  and  had  been  treated  by  Alexander  with 
more  fraternal  regard  because  he  had  never 
Ten  other  boasted  the  name  of  brother.  *^  In  addition  to 
S^  pre.    these  four,  there  were  ten  other  generals  who, 

tCDsions. 


Ceria,  a  rival  heroine,  queen  of  the  Phrygians,  (read)  lUyrimu, 
She  roust  have  accompanied  either  Philip  or  Alexander  in  their 
Illyrian  warfare. 

"  Dexippus  apud  Photium,  p.  220.    ConC  Arrian^  L  i.  c.  90. 

•«  Coftius,  l.ix.  C.8. 
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from  the  glory  of  their  exploits,  and  the  high  c  H  A  P. 
rank  which  they  held  in  Alexander's  service,  v^|\ 
could  not  be  expected  easily  to  acknowledge  a 
superior.     Of  these,  seven  were  then  present  in 
Babylon;     Lysimachus,     Aristonous,     Python, 
Seleucus,  Eumenes,  Meleager,  Nearchus  " ;    of 
the  three  remaining,  Peucestes,  whose  heroism 
had  saved  the  life  of  his  master  in  the  assault 
of  the  Mallian  fortress,  resided  *^  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Persis,  the  proper  Persia ;    Antipater 
continued  at  the  head  of  affitirs  in  Greece  and 
Macedon  ;  and  Craterus,  an  old  general  wedded 
to  the  customs  of  his  country,   and  of  great 
popularity  in  the  array,  was  marching  with  ten 
thousand  veterans  through  .Cilicia  ^^  that  they 
might  be  exchanged  for  a  greater  number  of 
new  recruits  from  Europe.     This  long  list  of 
generals,  most  of  them  men  of  haughty  spirit 
and  unprincipled  ambition,  the  magnanimity  of 
Alexander  had  overawed.     In  each  province, 
he  had  separated  the  departments  of  the  purse 
and  of  the  sword ;  and  for  the  protection  of  his 
subjects  at  large,  had  established  firm  barriers 
of  justice  guarded  with   unceasing  vigilance. 
But  to  uphold  such  a  fabric  required  the  abili- 
ties of  him  who  had  erected  it ;    and  no  two 
things  could  be  more  widely  at  variance  than 
the  exigencies  of  the  empire  and  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  royal  line  j    the  weakness  of 
Arrhidaeus,  the  nonage  of  Hercules,  the  pre- 

*9  Dexippus  et  Arrian  apud  Phot.  &  Curtius^  Lx.  c.6. 

**  Arrian,  1.  ▼!.  c.  30. 

*»  Phot.  Eclog.  p.  SOI.  &  p. 215.  &  Arrmo,  1.  vil  c.  12. 
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CHAP,  carious  expectance  of Roxana's  pregnancy.  Yet 
^'     ,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians  looked  for  a  lawful 
sovereign  in  the  family  of  their  late  king :  and 
the  merits  of  his  lieutenants  were  so  equally 
balanced,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide 
which  of  them  should  hold  the  regency. 
Deiiber-         To  fix  at  once  the  succession  and  administra* 
cerdn^Xe  *^^"»  *^^  principal  oflBcers  assembled  in  the  pa- 
regency      lace  the   day  after   Alexander's  death.      The 
sion!"^^'^  deliberation  itself,  as  well  as  the  transactions  im- 
mediately following  it,  have  hitherto  been  re- 
presented as  a  blind  scramble  for  power  among 
profligate    and   daring    usurpers.      Their  pro- 
ceedings, indeed,  are  transmitted  to  us  from 
antiquity,  through  the  medium  of  obscure  frag- 
The  parts    ments  ^^  or  flowery  declamation.  ^^     But  a  care- 
Ai^exan^     ful  study  of  this  illustrious  reign,  and  of  the 
der'sgene-  Macedonian  institutions,  will  shew  that  in  the 

rals  corre»  , 

8i>onded  wholc  busmcss,  there  was  much  regularity,  and 
^l^^jective  particularly  that  afl^irs  still  followed  the  im- 
stations,     pulse  which  Alexander  had  given  to  them,  the 

parts  acted  by  his  generals  exactly  correspond* 

ing  to  their  respective  situations  in  his  army. 

The  composition   of  this  army  will  therefore 

first  require  our  attention. 
The  The  Macedonian  phalanx   consisted  at  first 

^OiltTcs-  of  six,  and  afterwards  of  sixteen  thousand 
sentiai       spearmen,  arranged  sixteen  in  depth.  *®    In  its 

auxiliaries* 

>*  The  excerpts  from  Dexippus  and  Arrian  in  Photius,  p.800 
—215. 

*7  Curtius,  1.  X.  c  5.  et  seq. 

'^  The  first  aod  last  ranks  were  composed  of  the  best  soldiers ; 
and  when  Persians  and  other  Barbarians  were  taken  into  the  ser^ 
vice,  they  commonly  occupied  the  middle  place. 
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usual  order  the  pfaiJanx  occupied  a  line  of  three 
thousand  feet,  but  could  contract  itself  in  a 
charge  to  one  half  of  that  length*  *•  By  its 
depth,  compactness,  and  the  nature  of  its  wea- 
pons, this  body  of  infantry  long  surmounted 
everj  enemy :  but  in  the  wars  between  the  re- 
mote followers  of  Alexander  mid  the  Romans, 
the  phalanx  was  shewn  to  be  in  itself  a  veiy 
incomplete*  instrument  <rf' victory  ;  it  depended 
on  the  co-operation  of  lighter  troops,  for  re- 
moving obstacles,  for  covering  its  flank,  and 
for  giving  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  exercise  in 
front  its  matchless  might.  In  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  these  essential  auxiliaries  to  the 
phalanx  connsted  of  the  h/pasjnsts^  a  body  of 
three  thousand  light  infantry^';  and  of  the 
equestrian  compamans^  a  regiment  of  two  liiou- 
sand  and  f(Mty-eight  horse :  and  vrhen  the 
phalanx  was  doubled  from  sixteen .  to  thirty- 
two  thousand  spearmen,  these  Hghter  troops 
might  m  the  same  proportion  be  augmented.  In 
the  formation  and  employment  of  his  h^paspists 
and  campanwnSf  Alexand^  evinced  his  martial 
pre-eminence.  He  always  charged  in  person 
with  the  first  division  of  the  companions,  there- 


*9  'O  imrvKMi^iciws  atnip  icarcxct  viTX^f,  B.  Cardinal  BeMarion'tt 
Grammar  from  an  ancient  treatise  on  the  Phalanx. 

**  The  defeats  of  the  later  Macedonian  kings  arose  from  their 
considering  the  phalanx  as  wrapmis,  all-sufficient  in  itself.  Polybius, 
Lzfiii.  c.ld-^15to 

**  fUf tnupoi  9a9fmwoi  jtmi  ffmnuK^m'tL^itym,  that  admirable  and  inde* 
iatigable  light  infantry.  Demost  Olynth.  cvi.  The  Roman* 
called  the  bypa^ists  oetrati.    T.  Lit.  1.  xliv.  Cr^l.  et  p«Mi<B.    . 

u  4 
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fore  called  the  royal  squadron^:  and  to  the 
ability  with  which  he  performed  this  service, 
and  was  seconded  in  it  by  those  accompanying 
him,  every  one  of  his  great  victories  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  ascribed. 
Thecoma  The  companions  were  divided  into  eight 
and*their  squadrons,  respectively  commanded  by  persons 
leaders,  ^j^^  highest  in  public  esteem,  and  whose  military 
rank  commonly  opened  their  way  to  the  first 
dignity  in  the  empire.  At  the  time  of  their 
master's  death,  these  eight  commanders  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  order  j  Perdiccas, 
Leonnatus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Aristonous, 
Python,  Seleucus,  and  Eumenes®;  names 
hitherto  repressed  by  Alexander's  renown,  but 
now  to  burst  forth,  and  long  to  resound  through 
nations.  In  this  body  of  indefatigable  cavalry, 
employed  in  perpetual  warfare,  the  vacancies, 
were  supplied  with  emulation  from  the  best 
troops  in  the  service  j  and  every  one  of  its 
leaders,  except  Perdiccas,  now  the  first  in  rank, 
and  successor  to  the  unhappy  Clitus,  had  been 
substituted  in  the  stead  of  others  who  had  glo- 
riously fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
The  king's      'fhe  command  of  the  companions  naturally 

lieutenaiiU  ^  ^ 

called        led  to  the  highest  honour  in  the  state,  expressed 

gua^       by  a  word  which  literally  denotes  nothing  more 

than  body 'guard.    The  body-guards  were  seven 


»  ixi)  ScunXiin).  Arrian,  1.  vi.  c.  9.  and  also,  ro  oyftfAa^  ^^  the  ad- 
mirable band,"  for  arpifM  Sea  to  tryifntfp  6  <ri  tfovmoror.  Euttath,  in 
Odyss.  p.  1399. 

^  Anrian  de  Rebus  post  Alexandrum  in  Phot  p;  215. 
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in  number  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  decease, 
ranking  in  the  following  order ;  Leonnatus,  Per- 
diccas,  AristonouS)   Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Py- 
thon,  Peucestes.^     The   appellation  of  body- 
guard  had  little  connection  with  the  real  nature 
of  their  office  j  for  the  proper  guards  of  the  king 
were  the  first  company  of  hypaspists,  and  the  first 
squadron  of  companions.     In  his  exercises  and 
amusements,   and  the   daily  rites  of  religious 
worship,  he  was  attended  by  the  royal  pages^ 
youths  of  noble  descent,  who  ministered  at  his 
table,  and  nightly  slept  before  his  chamber  in 
the  palace,  and  his  tent  in  the  field.  ^      But 
several  of  those  called  the   hodjf-gtiards  were 
commonly  near  to  the  person  of  their  master : 
they  formed  collectively  his  council  both  civil 
and  military;  they  were  a  sort  of  lieutenants 
or  deputies  always  ready  to  aid  him  in  important 
functions,  to  divide  with  him  the  duties  of  adminis-. 
tration,  and  occasionally  to  supply  his  place.* 
They  consisted,  as  will  appear  on  comparison,  of 
nearly  the  same  persons  with  the  leaders  of  the 
equestrian  companions.    The  first  six  names  occur 
in  the  lists  of  both:  Peucestes  only,  the  seventh 
body 'guards  had  not  any  command  in  the  royal 
horse;  and  neither  Eumenes  nor  Seleucus,  though 
commanding  their  respective  troops  of  horse, 
and  though  the  former  was  confidential  secretary 
to  the  king,  had  yet  attained  the  rank  of  body- 

^  Conf.  ArriaDy  Exped.  Alexand.  1.  vL  c.  28.  &  Arrian  et  Dexip* 
pos  apud  PhoduiDy  ubi  supra. 
*s  Curtius,  ].v.  c  I. 
«*  ArriaD,  Curtius,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch. 
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CHAP,  guard  or  lieutenant     To  the  six  names  com- 

,   _^;^,  mon  to  both  lists,  we  must  therefore  add  those 

The  afi&irs  of  Eumenes,  Seleucus,  and  Peucestes ;   which 

pireturacd  generals,  together  with  the  viceroys  Antipater 

on  those     and  Antigonus,  with  Meleager  and  Craterus,  fa- 

persons.  ^^^j^j^  leaders  of  the  phalanx,  and  with  Nearchus, 

commander  of  the  fleet,  were  entitled  to  act  the 

principal  part  in  the  disposal  of  their  master's 

empire,  and  the  bloody  drama  which  accompanied 

it.    Of  these  foiuteen  persons  on  whom  die  re- 

volutions  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  faUs 

within  the  sphere  of  ancient  history  long  am- 

tinued  to  turn,  ten  were  present  in  Babylon ; 

four  were  employed  in  important  concerns  at  a 

distance. 

The  pha-        The  ten  present,  and  particularly  Perdiccas, 

Clares        to  whom,*as  Standing  at  their  head  %  Alexander 

ArrhidaiM  jj^d  committed  the  ring  or  signet  by  which  he 

confirmed  acts  of  royal  authority,  summoned  to 

the  palace  their  friends  and  adherents,  consisting 

of  most  of  the  officers  commanding  inferior 

divisions  of  the  army.     But  while  this  council 

of  chiefs  was  still  employed  in  deliberation,  the 

phalanx  had  already  resolved.    The  0{nni(His  of 

#     the  chiefs  varied  witii  dieir  interests,  but  the 

multitude  were  prepared  to  follow,  all  of  thenu 

the  same  impulse;   since  they  only  desired  a 

king  of  the  royal  house  who  might  conduct 

them  safely  home,  to  enjoy  their  wealth  and 

fame  with  their  friends  and  families.     Without 

^7  The  reason  will  appear  clearly  hereafter,  ^y  Percficcasy  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  companions,  was  preferred  to  Leonnatus, 
although  the  fatter  stood  immediately  before  him  in  the  Swfy^guardin 
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waiting  for  the  decision  of  their  superiors,  the   chap. 
troops  of  the  line,  being  left  by  the  absence  of  ^     ^    , 
most  of  their  officers  to  the  capricious  instiga*- 
tion  of  the  busiest  and  boldest  in  their  own 
number^  proclaimed  as  king  Philip  Arrhidasus, 
who,  had  he  been  Alexander's  full  brother  on 
the  mother's  side,  instead  of  deriving  his  ignoble 
descent  from  a  Thessalian  courtezan*,   would 
have  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  the  throne,  by 
the  incurable  weakness  of  his  understanding.* 
The  news  of  this  transaction,  which  were  imme- 
diately brought  to  the  council,  needed  not,  in  as 
far  as  Arrhidaeus  was  concerned,  greatly  to  have 
alarmed  the  generals ;  since,  under  the  name  of 
this  pageant,  one  of  themselves  must  necessarily 
be  called  to  govern.    But  the  man,  pointed  out  Views  of 
by  Alexander  for  the  delegated  power  of  regent,  cnt  genes 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  in  his  own  person^  in  '*^' 
case  Roxana  should  not  bring  forth  a  son; 
others  hoped,  conformably  to  the  Macedonian 
usage,  to  be  named  protectors  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  Hercules  the  son  of 
Barcina;  and  a  third  party,  more  discerning 
than  either,  deemed  Alexander's  domimons  too 
vBStt  for  consolidation,  imd  were  anxious  chiefly  to 
carve  out  for  themselves  valuable  and  indepaid- 
ent  establishments.      Amidst  this  discordancy 
of  personal  views,  the  generals  of  the  guards 
and  cavalry,  as  well  as  tlie  privileged  bodies  of 

**  Tvraueos  Koo^t»  Plutarch,  Parallel,  p.  707.  The  meaniiig  of  the 
epithet  is  decided  by  Athensus,  L  xiii.  p.  578,  who  calls  her 
•^X^P^i  a  public  dancing  girl. 

*»  '^vxuuM  -KoB^i  wtarou^  DlodoT.  1.  xviiL  s.  2.  Conf.  Plutarch, 
Vit.  Parallel.  Alexand,  et  Ceesar,  ven.  fin. 
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men  whom  they  commanded,  were  all  alike 
indignant  that  the  phalanx,  or  troops  of  the  line, 
should  usurp  the  sole  pdwer  of  appointing  a 
successor  to  the  empire. 
Meieager  Meleager,  a  member  of  the  council,  was  im- 
^h°™^'*di.  niediately  sent  to  remonstrate  with,  and  controul, 
tion  of  the  the  licentious  soldiery,  ^  But  this  weighty  busi- 
^  ^^'  ness  was  unfortunately  committed  to  a  man  the 
worst  calculated  of  any  for  executing  it  honestly. 
The  envy  natural  to  his  character  had  been  stig- 
matised by  his  late  master.*"  Without  hopes  of 
obtaining  for  himself  the  first  rank,  he  was 
willing  to  throw  all  into  confusion  rather  than 
behold  a  superior.  His  popularity  with  the 
troops  of  the  line  was  employed  only  as  an  in- 
strument of  sedition.  Instead  of  condemning 
their  unwarrantable  pretensions,  he  encouraged 
them  to  persevere  "  in  maintaining  their  just 
tights."  If  force  became  necessary  "  his  abili- 
ties  had  been  often  tried  as  their  leader.*' 
Through  the  unprincipled  audacity  of  M eleager, 
the  breach  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  army 
might  have  been  rendered  incurable,  had  not 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Eumenes**,  presuming 
on  the  afiection  of  the  soldiers,  interposed  their 
seasonable  mediation,  and  procured,  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  a  new  and  more  legitimate 


^  Diodorus,  Lxviii.  8.3.  &  Arrian  apud  Phot,  ubi  supra. 

3*  When  Meleager  invifiouily  blamed  Alexander's  generosity  to 
the  Indian  prince  Taxiles,  Curtius  says,  **  Rex  iram  quidem  tenuit, 
sed  dixity  invidos  homines  nihil  aliud  quam  ipsorum  esse  tormeota,'* 
l.viii.  c.  12. 

^  '0<  xopMroTOi  rwv  Qifipw.    Diodoms  ubi  supra. 
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assembly  for  deciding  the  greatest  prize  to  which  chap. 
human  ambition  ever  ventured  to  aspire.  ,  _^'    , 

The  chiefs  convened  in  the  great  hall  of  the  A  new  as- 
palace,  which  was  on  all  sides  thrown  open,  dis-  ^w^kP^. 
playing  in  its  centre  to  the  surrounding  multi-  diccas  act* 
fude,  the  throne,  the  diadem,  and  the  arms  of  part. 
their  bewailed  sovereign.  Perdiccas*  character, 
still  more  than  his  rank,  entitled  him  to  act  the 
chief  part  on  this  solemn  occasion.  He  was  a 
man,  who,  to  the  accomplishments  of  a  polished 
age,  added  the  ferocious  loftiness  of  ancient 
heroes  J  and  whose  inward  qualities  were  faith- 
fully pourtrayed  in  his  person  and  aspect.  Iri 
the  mere  wantonness  of  valour  he  could  assail  the 
den  of  a  lioness,  and  make  prize  of  her  young.  ^ 
Of  herculean  strength,  his  swelling  courage 
seemed  stiU  to  require  a  more  gigantic  frame ; 
his  ambition  was  beyond  measure  aspiring,  and 
his  confidence  in  his  good  fortune  equally  un- 
bounded. At  first  leaving  Macedon,  when 
Alexander  divided  his  whde  property  among 
his  friends,  saying  that  he  retained  only  hope 
for  himself,  Perdiccas.alone  rejected  the  proffered 
bounty  of  the  king,  maintaining  that  being  zea- 
lous to  share  his  dangers,  he  was  entitled  also  to 
participate  in  his  hopes.  ^  The  dignity  of  this 
sentiment  was  justified  in  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  an  unexampled  warfare,  through  which 
Perdiccas  had  risen  to  fair  pre-eminence ;  and,  as 
the  first  in  his  master's  council,  had  been  chosen 
for  the  custody  of  the  royal  signet,  when  the 

M  JElian,  Var.  Hist.  I.  xii.  c.  39. 

«  Plirttfi-ch,  Oral.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 
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king's  sinking  eyes  surveyed  the  sad  counte- 
nances of  his  friends  who  stood  silent  around 
him.«* 

His  prp-  Yet  Perdiccas,  bold  as  he  was,  trembled  at  the 
P^^'  giddy  height  to  which  fortune  seemed  ready  to 
exalt  him.  With  melancholy  slowness  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and 
deposited  on  the  chair  of  state  the  signet  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured,  thereby  divesting 
himself  of  the  authority  which  that  symbol  was 
supposed  by  his  partizans  to  convey.  Then 
raising  his  mournful  eyes,  **  Never,"  he  said, 
**  my  fellow-soldiers,  did  any  misfortune  surpass 
that  by  which  we  are  afflicted.  But,  from  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  him  whom  we  lament, 
tliere  was  reason  to  think  that  the  gods  would 
only  lend  him  to  the  world,  and  speedily  recall 
him  to  the  celestial  mansions.  The  mind  of 
Alexander  for  ever  lives  j  let  due  honours  be 
now  paid  to  his  mortal  body,  mindful  where, 
and  among  whom,  his  high  destinies  have  placed 
us.  The  empire  requires  a  head ;  whether  one 
or  many,  you  must  decide.  Roxana  is  now  six 
months  pregnant.  Would  to  heaven  tha!t  she 
produce  a  son  to  inherit  his  father's  kingdom  ! 
meanwhile  do  you  determine  who  shall  provi- 
sionally exercise  the  government."  ^ 
Speech  of  The  short  silence  which  followed  was  inter- 
Nearchus.  yupted  by  Ncarchus,  recently  ennobled  by  his 
naval  exploits,  and  the  king's  distinguished  fa- 
vour.     He   maintained  with  Perdiccas  that  a 

^  Diodorus,  l.xviii.  s.2.  ^  Curtius,  I.  x.  c.6. 
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successor  to  the  throne  was  to  be  sought,  only  chap. 
in  the  famUy  of  Alexander,  "  but  wherefore  ^_J'^ 
should  the  doubtful  expectance  of  Roxana's 
pregnancy  be  preferred  to  a  prince  in  existence. 
Hercules  the  son  of  Barcina  is  sprung  from  our 
revered  sovereign,  and  to  him  his  father's 
sceptre  ought  in  justice  to  devolve.**  The  pha- 
lanx marked  disapprobation  by  angrily  clashing 
their  armour.  ^  Of  this  displeasure,  Ptolemy  Views  of 
failed  not  to  avail  himself  for  promoting  his  *^^^* 
favourite  views.  Ptolemy,  as  the  son  of  Philip, 
highly  honoured  by  Alexander,  and  singularly 
beloved  by  the  troops,  might  have  aspired  with 
no  mean  prospect  of  success  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.  But  of  this  prudent  and  lettered  prince, 
the  abilities,  which  rendered  him  the  worthiest 
of  that  honour,  also  enabled  him  to  calculate 
its  uneasiness  and  its  danger.  His  sagacity  was 
too  discerning  to  allow  him  for  a  moment  to 
provoke  a  comparison  with  his  deceased  brother. 
He  wished  rather  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
the  sceptre  of  that  extraordinary  man  was  too 
heavy  for  any  one  individual  to  wield ;  for, 
should  the  empire  be  divided,  he  trusted  to  ob- 
tain th6  fond  object  of  his  vows,  in  the  wealthy 
and  secure  kingdom  of  Egypt.  ^ 

To  promote  this  moderate  and  solid  plan  of  H"  ^ 
ambition,  Ptolemy  rose  in  the  assembly  with  a 
look  of  angry  disdain,  the  more  impressive  from 
his  habitusd  mildness.     *^  The  sons  of  Koxana 

37  Curtius,  1.  X.  c.  6. 

^  Avrot   (Ptolemy)  fMMra  tytyero  §is  ras   ^curiAclas  curios  ra  c9m 
^fiil^tu,    Pausanias,  Attic,  p.  3. 
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and  Barcina!  to  what  purpose  have  we  con* 
quered  the  Barbarians,  if  we  are  determined  to 
serve  their  posterity  ?  My  advice  is  far  different* 
Let  the  throne  of  Alexander  remain  immoveable 
in  his  palace.  Around  this,  let  his  friends  as- 
semble, those  friends  whom  he  summoned  to 
his  council.  We  shall  deliberate  boldly,  yet 
wisely,  under  the  influence  of  our  godlike  sove- 
reign ;  and  with  the  result  of  such  deliberations, 
the  governors  of  distant  provinces  will  be  bound 
strictly  to  comply.**  **  Strange  as  this  proposal 
may  appear,  we  shall  see  it  realized  three  years 
afterwards  by  Eumenes.  The  throne  of  Alexander 
was  actually  invested,  and,  as  it  were,  animated 
with  a  revered  sovereignty :  so  wonderful  was 
the  ascendency  which  that  conqueror  had  ac- 
quired over  the  minds  of  his  followers !  But  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  phalanx  joined  with 
the  cavalry  in  testifying  loud  disapprobation. 
Proposal  Emboldened  by  this  circumstance,  Aristonous 
nousin^  of  PcUa,  a  Companion  and  life-guard^  zealous  in 
fevour  of  jjj^  cause  of  Perdiccas  and  the  indivisibility  of 
the  empire,  ventured  to  assert  openly  and 
warmly  the  exclusive  title  of  his  friend  to  the 
supreme  administration.  "  Wherefore,  Mace- 
donians !  should  we  still  agitate  a  question 
which  Alexander  himself  has  decided?  By 
giving  his  signet  to  Perdiccas,  he  clearly  as- 
signed to  him  the  regency."  A  shout  of  ap- 
plause followed,  which  drowned  the  opposing 
many  exhorting  Perdiccas  to  mount 

^  Ciirtius,  Lx.  c.(J. 
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the  vacant  throne.     But  that  general,  with  an  chap. 
apparent  cowardice  in  the  council  of  which  he  y     '• 
had  never  shewn  any  signs  in  the  field,  delayed  bretoio- 
in  seeming  hesitation,   thinking  that  the  less  ^^S^^^ 
eagerly  he  seized  the  prize,  the  more  earnestly 
it  would  be  pressed  on  him  :  and  when  disap- 
pointed  in    this  expectation,    his  presence  of 
mind  totally  forsook  him :  he  staggered  on  the 
precipice  to  which  he  had  already  climbed,  and 
fell   headlong    down,   when  the    summit  was 
within  his  grasp.     Instead  of  advancing  to  the 
chair  of  state,  he  retired  behind  the  military 
circle,  by  which*  it  was  surrounded.     His  con- 
fusion attesting,  as  it  seemed,  his  unworthiness, 
dismayed  his  partisans,  and  encouraged  his  ad- 
versary Meleager,  who  had  already  sounded  the 
trumpet  of  sedition,    to  revive  and  urge  the 
strong  domestic  claims  of  Philip  Arrhidseus. 

Meleager  was  answered  by  Python  the  son  of  Python's 
Crateas,  a  native  of  Ithaca.^    Python,  though  J^JJ^^, 
a  stranger,  had  been  raised  through  merit  to  the  drives  Me- 
rank  of  companion  and  Iffe-guard.     To  such  a  hh^h^^ 
man,    abilities   alone  appeared  the  legitimate  jjenufrom 
source  of  public  honour.     Forgetting  that  the  ciL 
gentle  and  generous  nature  of  Arrhidaeus  had 
endeared  him  to  his  Macedonian  countrymen, 
he  spoke  in  such  contemptuous  terms  of  the 
unworthy  brother  of  Alexander,  as  excited  in- 
dignation against  himself,  and  lively  compassion 
for  the  object  of  his  ill-advised  insult.     The  re- 

^  Arrian,  Hist.  Indie.  Yet  in  Exped.  Alexand.  l.vi.  c.  18.  he 
caDs  Python  a  native  of  Eordia.  His  father,  an  Ithacan,  bad  settled 
in  that  district  of  Maeedon. 
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CHAP,  sentment  of  the  phalanx  was  warmly  adopted^ 
- '-^y  and  distinctly  expressed,   by  Meleager^    who 
concluded  a  furious  harangue  by  maintaining 
that  "  whoever  might  be  declared  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  soldiers  themselves  were  joint*heirs 
to  the  treasure/'    The  assembly  was  thrown  into 
disorder  by  his  violence.     The  chiefs  and  better 
sort  reproached  his  proceedings  as  equally  inso- 
lent and  outrageous.      He  was  compelled  to 
retire  with  his  adherents  in  the  infantry,  but  re- 
turned repeatedly  to  the  palace  with  the  greedy 
multitude,  carrying  with  them  the  unfortunate 
ArrhidflBus,  at  once  their  kin^  and  their  pri- 
soner.  ** 
The  chiefs       To  defeat  the  seditious  purposes  of  Meleager, 
settle  the    Ptolemy  joined  the  party  of  Perdiccas;    the 
and  then    wholc  of  the  cavalry  supported  the  same  cause. 
from^by-  I<^  was  determined  therefore  by  the  assembly, 
^^^'  that  Perdiccas  and  Leonnatus,   the  former  of 

wJiom  had  been  placed  by  Alexander  at  the  head 
of  the  companionSy  and  the  latter  at  that  of  the 
tife-guardSj  should  be  appointed  joint  regents  of 
the  kingdom ;  and,  that  in  all  things  the  intention 
of  their  late  monarch  might  be  complied  with, 
Perdiccas,  as  entrusted  with  his  signet,  was 
named  first  in  the  commission.  Having  made 
this  liasty  settlement  of  the  empire,  they  were 
exhorted  by  Ptolemy  to  leave  the  city,  lest  they 
should  be  attacked  at  disadvantage,  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  infantry. 
Leonnatus,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  with  the  three 

4*  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  Arrian,  ubi  supra. 
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other  commanders  of  the  campanianSs  imme^  cHAP. 
diately  fdUowed  Ptolemy  without  the  walls  of  v^^ 
Babylon,   and  encamped  in   the  pliun  ci  the 
Euphrates,  directly  opposite  to  the  royal  palace. 

Perdiccas  alone  scorned  this  resolution.     With  Perdk^M* 
the  division  of  horsemen  whom  he  commanded,  m^  kf 
he  remained  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  bent  ^^?J?^^ 
on  washing  out,  by  some  deed  of  renown,  the  fanti7. 
disgrace  which  he  had  recently  incurred  in  the 
assembly.      When  informed   of  this  audacity, 
Meleager  failed  not  to  exhort  AiThidaeus  to  re- 
move his  principal  adversary,  who  had  madly 
put  himself  in  his  hands.     The  silence  of  the 
new  king,  who  feared  his  professed  subjects  not 
less  than  his  declared  enemies,  was  construed 
into  consent ;  and  a  powerful  detachment  was 
sent  to  bring  Perdiccas  to  the  royal  presence, 
with  orders,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  shew  him 
no  mercy.     That  general,  who  had  many  parti* 
sans  among  the  infantry,  was  seasonably  ap- 
prised of  the  blow  ready  to  fall  on  him.     His 
conduct  had  been  rash  in  the  extreme :  but  he 
had  learned  from  Alexander,  that  dangers  in- 
curred by  boldness  may,   by  more  incredible 
boldness,  be  surmounted.   With  the  noble  youths  Hkhe. 
unalterably  attached  to  his  fortune,  he  took  post  ~"""* 
near  the  threshold    of   his  door;  and,   when 
Meleager's  soldiers  approached  to  seize  him, 
shewed  such  confidence  of  mien  to  those  assail* 
ants,  upbraiding  them  as  mean  slaves  to  a  con* 
temptible  master,  that  instead  of  executing  their 
commission,  they  returned  in  dismay  to  tbeir 
employer.    Having  thus  braved  his  enemias,  h§ 
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rode  unmolested  with  his   friends  through  the ' 
streets  of  Babylon,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  encamped  without  the  city,  on  the  con- 
tiguous plain. 
Sudden  In  the  short-lived  exercise  of  usurped  power, 

t^h^^dT  the  multitude  have  always  been  found  as  variable 
of  the  in-    as  the  sca ;  but,  like  the  waves  too  of  that  passive 
dement,    they   all   uniformly  follow,    for   the 
moment,  the  same   directing  influence.      Per- 
diccas's   magnanimity   not  only   increased   his 
partisans  among  the  infantry  ;  it  alienaled  the 
whole  phalanx  from  Arrhidaeus,  and  highly  in- 
censed them  against  Meleager.     Their  iingo- 
verned  anger  was  ready  to  hurry  them  to  the 
wildest  vengeance,  when  an  unforeseen  cause  of 
alarm  changed  the  tempestuous  current  of  their 
passions.    Detachments  of  horse  being  employed 
to  scour  the  country  round  Babylon,  interrupted 
all  supplies  to  tliat  still  populous  city,  which, 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  had  long, 
ago  been  deprived  of  its  ample  magazines. '  In 
the  course  of  three  days,  the  inconvenience  of 
scarcity  was  succeeded  by  the  pressure  of  want. 
The  citizens  complained;  the  soldiers  threatened; 
and  all  urged  an  immediate  accommodation  with 
enemies,  by  whom  they  were  in  danger  of  being> 
famished. 
Asrhidfleus       An  embassy  was  sent  for  this  purpose  to  Per- 
usu^i* """    diccas,  who  having  now  resumed  his  post  as  head 
•pint        of  the  companions^  declared  that  no  terms  of 
reconciliation  could  be  adjusted,  until  the  authors^ 
of  the  sedition' were  siu'rendered  to  punishment.) 
Those  conscious  of  guilt  were  alarmed,  and  all 
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were  enraged  at  this  unexpected  sternness.  The 
most  audacious  exhorted  their  fellow'-soldiers  to 
sally  from  the  gates,  and  join  battle  with  the 
cavalry.  They  were  likely  to  prevail,  when 
Arrhidseus  displayed  a  degree  of  humanity  en- 
nobled by  spirit,  which  does  not  appear  in  any 
other  passage  of  his  life.  Exposing  his  person 
fearlessly  to  the  angry  multitude,  he  conjured 
them  to  relinquish  their  sanguinary  purpose : 
"  If  thi^  diadem  can  be  retained  only  by  the 
wounds  and  death  of  Macedonians,  1  will  divest 
myself  of  the  odious  ornament.*'  So  saying,  he 
tore  the  badge  of  royalty  from  his  head,  and 
holding  it  in  his  outstretched  hand,  "  Resume,** 
he  continued,  "  the  fatal  present,  give  it  to 
some  one  worthier  than  me,  if  he  can  preserve 
the  splendid  possession  unstained  by  civil  blood.** 
This  seasonable  interposition  produced,  instead  New  set- 
of  a  battle,  a  new  embassy.  Both  divisions  of  Jhe",^^/ 
the  army  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  gener-  cy- 
ous  boldness  of  Arrhidseus ;  and  instead  of  insist- 
ing on  the  condition  before  required,  Perdiccas 
was  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  prince  to  the  royal  name  and 
dignity,  and  of  consenting  to  a  new  commission 
of  regency,  by  which  Meleager  was  joined  in 
the  supreme  administration  with  himself  and 
Leonnatus. 

But  with  this  unpromising  form  of  divided  Bold  and 
sovereignty,  Perdiccas  had  connected  a  daiing  J^^J^^ 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  For  ofPcrdjc- 
clearing  away  the  guilt  of  past  offences,  and  terminates 
healing  secret  dissension,  the  Macedonians  em- 
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picked  an  ancient  and  dacred  ceremony,  fetem* 
bling  the  lustrum  cff  the  Romans,  with  only  one 
principal  difference  between  them,  that  the 
Macedonian  lustrum  did  not  return  regularly  at 
stated  periods.  In  this  solemn  and  religious 
review,  custom  placed  the  king  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry.  In  celebrating  the  lustrum,  Arrtii* 
daeus  would  thus  be  withdrawn  from  the  infantry 
commanded  by  Meleager,  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  equestrian  companions^  a  change  of 
much  importance,  since  whoever  was  master  of 
the  person  of  that  weak  prince  would  be  able  for 
the  moment  to  direct  his  measures.  On  the 
suggestion  of  Perdiccas,  the  solemnity  of  expi- 
ation was  announced  on  the  great  plain  aciyace&t 
to  tlie  city.  Wlien  the  appointed  day  arrived, 
the  whole  of  the  troops ;  horse,  foot,  and  de- 
phants,  were  formed  in  battle-array,  with  the 
king  and  generals  at  their  respective  posts.  But 
before  the  principal  and  most  whimsical  rite  was 
performed,  of  throwing  from  both  extremities  of 
the  line  the  mangled  bowels  of  a  riven  dog  ^,  the 
kiog^  accompanied  by  Perdiccas,  rode  towards 
the  phalanx  demanding  the  first  authors  of  the 
mutiny.  The  cavalry  was  unanimous ;  the  in- 
fantry, divided ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king, 
of  their  own  choice,  was  now  turned  against 
the  latter.  Perdiccas  availed  himself  of  their 
confuiaon,  to  draw  from  the  line  about  three 
hundred  noted  incendiaries ;  and  without  wait- 

4*  Curtius,  1.  X.  c.  9.  In  the  Roman  lustrum,  the  sacrifice  cob- 
sirted  of  a  boar,  a  ram,  and  a  bull  —  thence  it  was  called  snovetau- 
tHuu    Tit  Liy.  1. 1  c.  44. 
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ing  for  the  approbation  or  dissent  of  ArrbidaeuSi  H  A  p, 
ordered  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  elephants  j  ^^^\ 
and  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  trampled  under 
foot  by  those  docile  but  fierce  animals.  This 
horrid  spectacle  terminated  tlie  sedition,  for  the 
ordinary  rites  of  atonement  for  past  discord 
were  then  performed  quietly  and  in  due  form* 
Meleager  alone  distrusted,  on  good  grounds, 
the  general  amnesty.  He  fled  to  a  neighbour* 
ing  temple  ;  but  even  this  asylum  did  not  long 
protect  him  from  the  fate  justly  merited  by  his 
profligate  ambition.  ^ 

The  boldness  and  rapidity  of  these  proceed-  New  set- 
ings  confirmed  the  authority  of  Perdiccas.  At  [i^"^l^^ 
his  command,  a  new  council  convened  for  set-  c«wion. 
tling  the  empire.  According  to  the  former 
arrangement,  Leonnatus,  as  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  li/e-gtcards,  had  been  joined  witli  liim  in 
the  regency.  A  prince  of  the  blood  of  Mace- 
don,  and  distinguished  by  the  graceful  dignity 
of  his  presence,  Leonnatus  had  been  selected  for 
soothing  the  captive  family  of  Darius  after  the 
defeat  of  Issus.  His  hair-breadth  escapes  in 
battle,  and  his  ardour  in  sharing  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  his  admired  master,  had  raised 
him  to  that  pre-eminence  in  the  service,  which 
naturally  pointed  him  out  for  a  share  in  the 
regency.  But  with  many  showy  qualities,  Leon- 
natus was  unequal  to  the  office  now.  assigned 
him.     He  was  disgraced  by  levity  of  character, 

«  Conf.  Curtius,  1.  x.  c.  9.  &  Phot.  Cod.  xlii.  Diodorus  em 
¥rith  regard  to  Meleager,  who^n  he  mentiom  as  governor  of  Lydia 
after  this  period.    Diodor.  1.  xviii.  s.  5. 
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C  H  A  P.  by  ostentation,  and  luxury.  ^  His  genius  shrunk 
J\  ,  before  the  energy  of  Perdiccas ;  with  whom 
he  co-operated  submissively  during  their  joint 
authority,  and  into  whose  hands  he  resigned, 
hi  presence  of  the  council,  Ms  partnership  in 
supreme  power  for  the  gotemment  of  Helle- 
spontian  Phrygia:  a  sHdation  seemingly  unim- 
portant, yet  essential  in  his  opinion  to  the  wild 
projects,  by  which,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  his 
inconstancy  was  then  agitated.  ^  In  king  Arrhi- 
dffius,  Perdiccas  had  reason  to  expect  the  same 
nullity  of  opposition  to  his  will,  which  he  would 
have  experienced  as  administrator  of  the  khig- 
dom  for  the  expected  offspring  of  Roxana.  But 
according  to  his  first  proposal,  he  persisted  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  that  unborn  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  council  concurred  with  him  in 
declaring,  that  if  Roxana  brought  forth  a  son, 
he  should  be  associated  with  Arrhidasus  in  the 
nominal  sovereignty.  The  contingency  soon 
after  happened,  and  the  posthumous  son  of 
Alexander  being  honoured  with  his  father's 
name,  was  treated  as  co-heir  to  the  empire.  * 
Difinon  of  These  matters  of  mere  formality  being  ad- 
tSnccT"  j^ted,  Perdiccas  proceeded  to  the  more  impor- 
tant business  of  dividing  the  provinces,  and 
thereby  removing,  in  due  time,  such  rivals  in 
authority  with  the  army,  as  might  have  proved 
very  prions  obstacles  to  his  views.  In  this  act 
<^  partition,  the  prudence  of  Ptolemy  obtained 
the  rich  and  well-secured  province  of  Egypt: 

^  Plutarch  in  Eufuen.  JElian,  Var.  Hibt  1.  ix.  c.  J.  &  Suidas. 
«  Plutarch,  ^  Arrian  and  Curtiu*,  ibid. 
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Lysimachus,  himself  of  a  fierce  and  stubborn 
character^  was  thought  a  fit  governor  for  the 
warlike  Thracians:  Peucestes,  another  of  the 
life-guards f  w8w  confirmed  in  his  authority  over 
Uie  imperial  district  of  Persis.  The  Greater 
and  Lesser  Phrygia  were  respectively  intrusted 
to  Antigonus  and  Leonnatus.  Eumenes  was 
named  to  Cappadocia ;  and  Python  ^  to  Media. 
Craterus  was  joined  with  Antipater  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Greece  and  Macedon*  Seleu- 
cusythe  youngest  commander  over  the  equestrian 
companions,  was  placed  as  lieutenant  to  Perdiccas, 
at  the  head  of  that  illustrious  corps ;  and  Aris- 
tonous,  unprovided  with  any  separate  province, 
attended  the  regent  as  his  confidential  friend, 
and  ready  coadjutor  in  the  government  of  the 
empire.^  According  to  this  arrangement,  every 
one  was  promoted  suitably  to  the  rank  which,  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  he  held  in  the 
service.  Nearchus  the  Cretan,  alone,  seems  to 
have  thought  himself  slighted.  His  great  naval 
abilities  were  no  longer  in  request.  He  repaired, 
therefore,  to  his  friend  Antigonus  in  the  Greater 
Phrygia  j  whose  fortunes  he  continued  thence- 
forward to  share  in  life,  and  with  whom  he  was 
united  iii  death.  ^  The  other  provinces  were 
provisionally  committed  to  the  oflScers  command- 
ing in  them. 

This  act  of  partition  appeared  in  a  very  dif«  The  Tiew^ 

of  Perdic- 

47  The  name  is  written  Pithon  by  Oiodorus. 
^  Conf.  Arrian,  &  Dexip().  apud  Phot,  ubi  itupra.    Diodorus, 
I.  xiii.  s.  4.  Appian,  Syriac.  and  Pau&an.  Attic  c.  6. 
«  In  the  battle  of  Ipsus>  of  which  below. 
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CHAP,  iferent  light  to  Perdiccas,    and  to  the  other 
,   _^^  ,  parties  concerned  in  it.     When  Ptolemy  first 
cas  differ-    proposed  the  division  of  the  empire,  he  meant 
^oce^of     ^hat  each  general  should  hold  the  share  allotted 
the  other    ^q  him  in  full  sovereignty.     His  own  judicious 
'        *     choice  of  Egypt,  a  country  defended  on  three 
sides  by  deserts,  marshes,  and  a  great  river,  and 
whose  fourth  side  along  a  difficult  sea-coast  might 
easily  be  protected  by  a  watchful  fleet,  was 
exactly   consonant   to   his  original  plan,    and 
entitled  him  to  entertain  well-grounded  hopes 
of  founding  a  separate  monarchy.     The   other 
generals  formed  similar  expectations  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  probability:  whereas  Perdic- 
cas  looked  on  them  all  as  so  many  dangerous 
vassals,  whom  he  might  overpower  successively 
by  means  of    his  controuling  army,  and  the 
command  which  he  enjoyed,  as  regent,  over  the 
royal  treasuries  in  different  strong-holds  of  the 
empire. 
dc?8*d«th      While  the  generals  of  Alexander  prepared  to 
oecdiarly    benefit  by  his  premature  fate,  the  task  of  sincerely 
byhUAii.;  lamenting  it  was  left  to   his  inferior  subjects* 
^^^'     The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  believed  that  he 
had  mysteriously  revealed  the  evils  consequent 
on  his  death  :  but  these  disasters  were  foreseen 
and  bewailed  even  by  the  promiscuous  crowd 
that  filled  the   streets   of   Babylon.      To  the 
vanquished  Asiatics,  who  had  experienced  his 
protection  and  clemency,  and  to  the  victorious 
Europeans,  who  had  shared  his  fame  and  glory, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
common  benefactor,  who,  to  his  higher  merits. 
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joined  those  obliging  attentions  wbi^h  conciliate  chap. 
public  affection,  and  that  habitual  alertness  of  ^  ^  , 
spirit  and  alacrity  of  aspect  which  inspire  un« 
bounded  confidence.  The  Macedonians  re** 
gretted  that  they,  who  had  so  long  fought  for 
the  glory  of  their  country,  must  be  called  to  ad 
ignoble  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  master.  The 
different  nations  of  Asiatics,  who  had  success 
sively  tyrannized  over  each  other,  lamented^ 
that  instead  of  an  indulgent  and  equal  sovereign, 
who  complied  with  their  hereditary  usages,  yet 
softened  the  hand  of  despotism,  they  must  lie  in 
future  at  the  mercy  of  insolent  foreigners,  many 
of  whom  delighted  in  trampling  equally  on  their 
persons,  and  their  feelings.  Agreeably  to  their 
respective  customs,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians 
spontaneously  assumed  the  external  emblems  ^  of 
their  inward  sorrow.  The  news  of  Alexander's 
death  proved  fatal  to  Sysigambis,  the  mother  of 
Darius;  and  as  the  intelligence  ^read  frooi 
Babylon,  the  centre^  to  the  extremities  of  the 
empire,  all  descriptions  of  perscms  bewailed,  with 
tbe  saoie  breath,  the  premature  fate  of  th^  < 

king,  torn  from  them  by  the  envy  *^  of  the  gods  ; 
and  the  forlorn  condition  of  his  once  happy  and 
admiring  subjects. 

Yet  neither  the  regret  felt,  nor  the  evils  fore**  His  face 
seen,  had  moderated  the  proceedings  of  men  *^''*^' 
domineered  by  ambition,  and  long  enured  to 

y  Hi^hrm^  tff^nr^    Diodoru^.    Conf.  Cuitius,  1.  ^  c.  5. 

A*  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  various  passages  of  their  Works,  exert 
therosekes  to  correct  the  impious  absurdities  of  pitganism  concerning 
the  envy  of  the  gods* 
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arms  and  blood.  With  difficulty  the  public 
lamentation  recalled  their  attention  to  their 
master's  remains,  whichi  amidst  the  vile  scram* 
bles  of  interest,  had  lain  several  days  neglected 
in  the  sultry  climate  of  Babylon. "  Orders  were 
at  length  issued  by  Perdiccas  for  embalming 
the  body,  and  for  its  pompous  interment  within 
the  precincts  of  Hammon's  temple  in  Libya. 
But  the  obsequies  were  not  celebrated  till 
two  years  afterwards,  when  Alexander  was 
buried,  not  in  Mammon's  temple,  as  he  was 
said  to  have  commanded,  but  by  an  alteration 
(accompanied,  as  we  shall  see,  with  important 
consequences),  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  which  he  had  founded;  and  not  until 
many  of  the  slain  bodies  of  his  friends  had  been 
deposited  in  their  tombs.  This  late  honour  to 
his  memory  could  ill  reconcile  his  indignant 
shade  to  the  dereliction  of  the  vast  and  bene- 
ficial schemes  which  had  long  occupied  him ; 
Trmnsition  the  improvements  in  his  fleet  and  army,  his  dis- 
loiT^ofHs  coveries  by  sea  and  land,  the  productive  and 
•viccetion.  commercial  industry  which  he  had  made  to 
flourish,  and  that  happy  intercourse  of  senti- 
ment and  aflfection  in  which  he  had  laboured  to 
unite  distant  and  hostile  nations.  After  his 
controuling  mind  had  withdrawn,  the  system 
which  he  had  formed  and  actuated  fell  in  pieces, 
and,  instead  of  consentient  members,  exhibited 
rather  jarring  elements.  Yet,  during  the  dis- 
tracted period  of  twenty-two  years,,  preceding 

^*  Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 
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the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  which  finally  de-  c  H  AP. 
cided  the  pretensions  of  his  followers,  many  ,  ^- 
great  events  deserve  commemoration,  and  many 
splendid  characters  will  attract  regard.  Their 
brightness,  indeed,  was  hitherto  dimmed  by 
the  matchless  efiulgence  of  Alexander;  and 
their  individual  renown  is  still  lessened  by  their 
shining  together  in  one  constellation.  To  an 
hasty  and  impatient  survey,  their  history  pre- 
sents a  wild  maze  of  crimes  and  calamities ;  but 
in  a  full  and  connected  narrative,  their  transac- 
tions will  interest  the  statesman,  the  general, 
above  all  the  philosopher ;  who  knows,  that  by 
just  delineations  of  guilt  and  misery,  men  are 
more  powerfully  restrained  within  the  bounds 
of  duty,  than  by  the  most  engaging  pictures 
of  virtue  and  of  happiness." 

M  *Oim#  lUH  Zoic8iu¥  KOI  iuAHS  wpoOvfJUOTMpoi  T«r  i^krutmif  tvw^tu  icm 

4X»4/>Mr.    Plutarch,  in  Demet.  sub  init* 
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CHAP.  II. 

Distractions  in  the  outlying  Provinces. — Events  in  Egypt 
and  in  Thrace. -^^  Massacre  of  Greek  Mercenaries. — 
History  of  the  two  Cappadocias. —  Wild  Projects  rf 
Leonnatus. — Rebellion  of  the  Pisidians — PerdicccLis 
lofty  Designs. — Confederacy  against  him. — Victories 
of  Eumenes, — Perdicca^s  Expedition  against  Egypt. 
— His  Mnrder. 

CHAP.  The  convulsions  which,    upon    the   death   of 
.     I '  i   Alexander,    agitated    the  palace  of  Babylon, 
Ditrac-      speedily  reached  both  extremities  of  the  em- 
theoutiy.  P^rc.       The    new    governors   were  not    esta- 
ingpro-      blished    without    tumult,    in    their    respective 
Oip^mp.      provinces.     Amidst  the  pretensions  of  Perdic- 
B?c.  52J.   c^>  who  affected  the  great  king,  and  the  op- 
position of  other  generals  who  disdained  to  be 
his  satraps,  some  nations,  imperfectly  subdued, 
rejected  the  Macedonian  yoke  ;  others,  trusting 
to  local  advantages,  hoped  to  shake  it  from  their 
necks.      In    the  provinces   most  remote  from 
Babylon   and  the  great  controuling  army,  the 
spirit  of  revolt  appeared    even   among  those 
formerly  sent  thither  to  restrain  it.     Many  of 
the  Greek  mercenaries,  who  guarded  the  north- 
em   and  eastern  frontiers,  had  never  relished 
their  establishments  in  those  remote  regions; 
and,    longing   with    increased   desire  as  years 
roUed  on,    for  the    climate    and  manners    of 
Greece,   had  scarcely  been  detained  in  what 
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they  regarded  as  a  state  of  melancholy  exile,  by  chap. 
the  authority  of  a  prince  who  had  inspired  them  v^^ 
with  a  pride  in  obedience.  On  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  his  death,  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
settlements  communicated  their  views  to  each 
other,  assembled  in  different  bodies,  of  which 
the  most  considerable  amounted  to  twenty-three 
thousand  ^  men  in  arms,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  Philon,  a  leader  of  their  own  choice,  began 
their  toilsome  march  towards  the  Grecian  sea. 

About  the  same  time  the  Rhodians,  apprised  RebelUoa 
of  the  dissensions  in  Babylon,  flew  to  arms,  ex-  RhoSaw. 
pelled  a  Macedonian  garrison  \  and  resumed  an 
independence,    seasonably  acquired,    manfully 
maintained,    and  most  honourably  as    well  as 
usefully  employed. 

The  Greeks  on  the  continent  availed  them-  of^the 
selves  with  equal  eagerness,  but  unequal  success,  ^*a  £^ 
of  the    expected   discord  among  Alexander's  Mw>«* 
successors.       The    standard  of   rebellion  was 
raised  by  the  Athenians,  ever  hostile  to  Ma- 
cedon,    and  by  the  intractable    and  turbulent 
Etolians,    declared    enemies    to   peace  either 
at  home  or  abroad.     In  other  provinces  new 
commotions  arose,  and  new  forms  of  danger 
appeared,  announcing  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
issue.    The  Thracians,  deemed  the  most  warlike 
of  men,  until  Alexander  taught  them  to  trem- 
ble*, prepared  to  defy  Ljrsimachus,    who  had 

^  *  DiodoruS}  1.  xviii  s.  7.    This  was  the  most  conuderable  body 
of  emigrants,  but  not  the  only  one.     Vid.  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  tS, 

*  Diodoras,  1.  xviii.  s.  8. 

3  Conf.  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c.3.  &  Arrian,  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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been  named  to  govern  them.     The  Cappado- 
cians,    through  whose    territory   the  resistless 
conqueror  had  pursued  his  triumphant  march  ^ 
in  the  way  to  Cilicia,   were  collecting  a  great 
army  to  oppose  Eumenes,  appointed,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  their  satrap*     Tlie  Bactrians  and 
Indians  fearless  of  remote  danger,  the  Paphla^ 
gonians  trusting  to  their  numerous  cavalry,  the 
Pisidians  confident    in  the    strength   of   their 
mountains,  all  these  nations  recovered  from  the 
panic  with  which  the  name  of  Alexander  had 
filled  them,  and  prepared  once  more  to  resume 
arms  and  independence.  ^ 
Thecen-        Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  threatening  scene, 
^c«cf    ^^^  central  provinces  of  the  empire  preserved 
the  empire  unalterable  tranquillity.     While,  with  the  ex- 
qui^'and  ceptiou  of  the  Greeks  alone,  remote  or  obscure 
^y-         nations  raised  tlie   standard  of  rebellion,   the 
flourishing  commercial  provinces'in  the  Asiatic 
peninsula,  the  fertile  vaileys  of  Syria,  the  rich 
plains  of  Babylon,   together  with  the  various 
satrapies  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  patientiy 
endured  the  yoke,   and  tamely  obeyeid  every 
master  whom  fortune  set  over  them.     In  some 
of  these  countries  the  will  to  revolt  might  be 
restrained  through  the  experienced  lenity  of 
Alexander's  administration,  and  in  more  of  tiiem 
the  power  was  destroyed  through  the  preceding 
despotism  of  the  Persians.     The  blood  of  their 
ancient  kings  had  become  extinct ;  many  here- 
ditary  priesthoods  and  satrapies  had  been  abo- 

*  Arrian,  i.ii.  c«4. 

^  Diodonii,  1.  ^viii.  s,  8.  Sc$.l6,  et  leq. 
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lished ;  there  was  scarcely  any  intermediate  rank 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  slave ;  and  no 
individual  in  those  parts  who  enjoyed,  I  say,  not 
the  means  to  effect  a  revolution,  but  the  courage 
to  attempt  innovation.  In  this  manner,  while 
the  extremities  recovered  life  and  action,  the 
great  body  of  the  empire  remained  inert  and 
passive,  complying  with  every  movement  im- 
pressed by  the  Macedonian  captains. 

The  exertions  of  these  captains,  in  maintain-  Summary 
ing  or  enlarging  their  respective  provinces  at  qu^ntT^. 
the  expence  of  foreign  enemies,   were  incon-  volutions. 
siderable   when   compared  with    the   obstinate  cwTa. 
struggle  of  twenty-two  years  among  themselves.  g"i*  *^^ 
During  the  first  three  years  of  this  period.  Per-  —301. 
diccas  contended  for  dominion;  his  opponents 
fought  for  equality,  at  least  independence.  After 
the  destruction   of  Perdiccas,   Antigonus  suc- 
ceeded to  his  ambition  and  danger;  and,  for 
the  following  nineteen  years,  it  was  uncertain 
whether  that  general  would  seat  himself  on  his 
master's  throne,  or  his  opponents  prevail  in  their 
great  purpose  of  dividing  the  monarchy. 

Of  the  five  persons  of  conspicuous  rank  to  ptolemy 
whom  the  principal  provinces  had  been  assigned,  J^^ 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Leonnatus  proceeded  Egypt. 
about  the  same  time  to  take  possession  of  their  cxi??2. 
governments.     The  arrival  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt 
was  soon  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Cleo- 
menes,  the  financial  administrator  of  that  country, 
with  whose  character  my  readers  are  acquainted. 
Cleomenes  might  have  been  suspected  of  falling 
a  victim  to  his  own  vices,  if  Ptolemy  had  on 

VOL.  7.  Y 
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C  9  A  P.  iliture  occasioEs  kept  himself  unstained  from  the 
^^'  guilt  of  blood.  But  this  popular  prince,  under 
^e  mild  semblance  of  indulgent  humanity,  con- 
cealed  unrelenting  sternness,  and  a  mind  not  to 
be  deterred  by  any  conscientious  scruples  in 
promoting  the  views  of  his  ambition.  By  the 
same  authority  which  conferred  the  first  place  in 
C^pt  on  himself,  the  second  had  been  reserved 

Mitfden  tot  Clcomenes.  Ptolemy  rid  himself  Jby  murder 
®^        of  a  man  sufficiently  capable  of  thwarting  his 


pi'ojects  of  independence^}  seized  the  treasury 
in  Alexandria,  which  contained  eight  thousand 
talents^;   augmented  the  number  of  his  pro- 
vincial troops ;  courted  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  fortified  himself  so  fnmly  by  fleets^ 
armies,   and  garrisons,  that  his  country  alone 
remained  thenceforward  exempt  from  the  storms 
that  generally  shook  the  empire. 
Circum-         ^^ysimachus,   in  accepting  for  his  share  the 
tending  "  Higgcd  and  barbarous  kingdom  of  Thrace,  reck- 
Mdorof    ^^^^  ^^  *^^  valour  of  that  country  for  acquiring 
Rraceby  richer  possessions  in  Asia.     But  he  found  it  no 
civ^^     easy  matter  to  fashion  the  destined  instruments 
of  his  future  victories.     In  numy  laborious  cam- 
paigns, he  exerted  himself  to  extend  his  dominion 
to  the  Danube,  the  boundary  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests.    The  great  valley  of  the  river  Hebrus^ 
and  the  plain  country  along  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Euxine,  were  reduced  by  his  arms;   but  the 
mountaineers,  under  a  chieftain  of  the  hereditaiy 
name  of  Seuthes^  kept  possession  of  the  inter- 

*  PaiManias,  Attic,  c,  vi.    Conf.  Arrian  apud  Photiuoi. 
7  Id.  ibid.  '  See  Xenophon^  Anabat. 
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mediate  ridges  of  mount  Haemus.  By  this  means  c  H  A  F. 
they  interrupted  the  communications  between  y  _^|'  , 
the  two  cultivated  regions  of  Thrace ;  and  by 
their  unexpected  inroads  and  rapid  retreats,  oc- 
casioned so  much  trouble  to  Lysimachus,  that 
he  was  unable  for  several  years  to  take  any  part 
in  the  general  concerns  of  the  empire  * ;  though 
we  shall  see  him  finally  interfere  in  them  with 
conspicuous  energy  and  decisive  effect. 

Leonnatus  had  preferred  the  little  satrapy  of  Why 
Hellespontian  Plirygia,  to  a  share  with  Perdiccas  chose  HcU 
in  the  regency.  In  this  whimsical  choice,  he  ^^f?"*^ 
had  been  guided  by  motives  that  could  have 
influenced  none  but  a  man  of  much  levity.  The 
intrigues  of  Olympias  the  mother  of  Alexander, 
whose  enmity  to  his  able  and  faithful  servant 
Antipater  could  no  longer  be  repressed  afler  the 
death  of  her  son,  had  encouraged  Leonnatus 
with  the  hope  of  marrying  Cleopatra,  Alexan- 
der's only  sister  by  both  parents,  and  in  virtue 
of- this  marriage,  joined  with  the  splendour  of 
his  own  birth  and  merit,  of  raising  himself  to 
the  throne  of  Macedon.  ^*  The  possession  of 
Hellespontian  Phrygia,  from  which  he  might 
rapidly  transport  an  army  into  Europe,  seemed 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  wild  project,  of 
which  we  shall  see  in  due  time  the  fatal  issue. 

Python  and  Eumeiies,  who  had  been  respec-  Pjrthon 
tively  named  to  Media  and  Cappadocia,  were  IStinUie* 
prevented  by  very  memorable  occurrences,  from  ro>gj«tion 
tdking  iminediate  possession  of  their  provinces.  Greeks. 

*  Diodorus,  I.  xviii.  s.  14.  &  Arrian  a[ni<l  Phot.  p.  817. 
**  Platarch  in  Eumen. 
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Public  Utility  required  that  a  check  should  he 
given  to  the  migration  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
remote  countries  in  which  the  policy  of  Alexan- 
der ha3  settled  them.  For  stopping  the  progress 
of  this  evil,  Perdiccas  draughted  by  lot  from  the 
army  three  thousand  infantry  and  eight  hundred 
horse.  In  order  to  increase  theu'  alacrity,  and 
render  tliem  more  hearty  in  the  expedition,  the 
men  destined  to  this  distant  warfare  were  per- 
mitted to  name  their  commander.  They  unani- 
mously chose  Python :  the  nomination  was  ap- 
proved by  the  regent ;  and  Python  was  entrusted 
with  letters  under  the  royal  signet,  requiring 
the  neighbouring  governors  to  reinforce  hi» 
standard  with  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  eight 
thousand  cavalry.  ^* 
Hisperfi-  With  this  well-appointed  army  he  marched 
diouapro-  eastward,  under  the  pretence  of  executing  his 
commission,  but  with  the  real  design,  which  he 
was  at  too  little  pains  to  conceal,  of  converting 
the  Greeks  from  enemies  into  friends,  and  thereby 
with  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  Europeans, 
and  above  forty  thousand  strong,  of  rendering 
himself  master  not  only  of  Media,  but  of  the 
Bia«ted  by  Contiguous  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  Perdiccas, 
thtatro-  ^^Iy  apprised  of  this  project,  determined  to  de- 
ncyof  feat  it  by  sending  public  orders  to  Python,  that 
*^^'  the  safety  of  the  empire  required  a  great  example 
of  discipline  enforced,  and  mutiny  condignly 
punished.  For  this  purpose  the  rebellious  emi- 
grants  must  suffer  death,   and  their  spoils  be 

"  Diodorus,  !.  xviii.  s.  7. 
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divided  among  the  Macedonian  soldiers.     The   chap. 
latter  circumstance  ensured  success  to  this  atro-  .    ,  '  j 
cious  stroke  of  policy.     Python  met,  and  de- 
feated the  Greeks,  of  whom  one  portion  had 
deserted  to  him  in  time  of  action ;  and  with  the 
remainder  of  whom  he  entered  into  treaty  on 
condition   that  they  returned  to  their  several 
homes  in  the  districts  allotted  to  them.     The 
agreement  was  confirmed  by  oaths  on  both  sides; 
and  Python  flattered  himself  with  the  complete 
success  of  his  dexterity,  when  he  beheld  the 
Greeks  whom  he  had  conquered,  mingled  in  one 
camp   with   the   Macedonians  whom   he   com- 
manded.     But  the  latter,    regardless  of  their  Massacre 
own  oaths,  and  the  authority  of  their  general,  Greek 
and  only  mindful  of  the  public  orders  issued  by  «ra>gran^ 
Perdiccas,   which   tempted  them    with   a  rich 
booty,  surrounded  the  unsuspecting  victims  of 
their  avarice,  attacked  them  by  surprise,  and 
involved  the  whole  of  those  unfortunate  men  in 
one  general  massacre.  ^^     History  marks  not  the 
scene  of  this  detestable  transaction.     The  bar- 
barity of  the  deed   itself,   and  still   more  the 
mortification  of  defeated  dexterity  and  blasted 
prospects,  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  Python. 
According  to  orders,  he  returned  to  the  regent ; 
but  watched   the   opportunity  of  inflicting  on 
him,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a  signal  venge- 
ance. 

In  dividing  the  provinces  among  them,  Alex-  Peculiar 
ander's  captains  anticipated   several  conquests  Ounces  of 

"  Diodor.  I.  xviii.  b.  7. 
Y  3 
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which  their  master  had  begun,  and  which  the 
terror  of  his  name  would  easily  have  completed. 
the  pro-  This  was  most  remarkably  the  case  with  regard 
^^^  to  the  north-eastem  division  of  the  Asiatic 
Eumenet.  peninsula,  comprehending  Paphlagonia  with  the 
two  Cappadocias,  of  which  the  Lesser  was  pro- 
perly distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pontus* 
These  valuable  provinces,  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
race  of  Thracians  and  Phrygians,  were  assigned 
to  Eumenes " ;  but  from  their  actual  and  an* 
cient  condition,  not  likely  to  yield  him  a  ready 
obedience. 
History  of  Under  the  Persian  dynasty,  the  Greater  and 
c«ppa^  Lesser  Cappadocia  had  been  hereditary  satrapies ; 
^^^^'  and  the  fprmer,  to  which  Paphlagonia  was  an- 
nexed, had  been  exempted  even  from  tribute, 
in  consequence  of  the  assistance  given  by  its 
satrap,  Anaphas,  in  destroying  the  usurpation 
of  the  Magi.  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  made  this 
arrangement  with  regard  to  Cappadocia,  com- 
mitted the  hereditary  dominion  of  Pontus,  to  his 
son  Artabazes  by  the  daughter  of  Gobrias,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  devised  the  empire  to  Xerxes, 
his  son  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus.  *^ 
Some  of  the  finest  districts  in  both  countries 
were  governed  immemorially  by  priests,  com- 
manding the  labour  of  many  slaves,  and  enjoying 
ample  revenues :  but  over  the  far  larger  divisions 
of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  the  lines  of  Anaphaa 
md  Artabazes  continued  respectively  to  bear 
sway.   The  fate  of  the  house  of  Anaphas  will  be 

*'  Arrian  apud  Phot.  Si  Plutarch  in  Bumen. 

»♦  Polybius,  1.  V.  c.  4 J.    Conf.  Appian,  Mithridat.  1 115.  &  116. 
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related  in  the  following  pages  ^  and  in  a  sub-  c  a  A  l^. 
sequent  part  of  this  work,  we  shall  see  the  family  y-  "•  ^^ . 
of  Artabaxes,  which  contrived  to  hold  a  subor- 
dinate  and  precarious  jurisdiction  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  emerge  into  splendour  under 
Mithridates  VI.,  sumamed  Eupator,  whose  mis- 
fortunes are  scarcely  less  memorable  than  the 
glories  of  Darius  his  great  ancestor.  ** 

Ariarathes,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Anaphas,  ReM>uree» 
governed  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  when  Greater 
Alexander  marched  without  obstruction  through  Cappado- 
the  southern  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Contented 
with  obtaining  a  free  passage  for  his  army,  the 
invader  hastened  to  more  important  conquests, 
knowing  that  when  these  were  effected,  the 
Cappadocian  would  be  inclined  to  afford  him 
everjf  other  proof  of  submission.  But  the  death 
of  Alexander  raised  the  hopes  of  Ariarathes,  a 
prince  not  destitute  of  resowces.  Great  part  of 
his  country,  indeed,  was  stigmatised  for  the 
barrenness  of  its  soil,  and  the  stupidity  of  its 
natives.  ^^  But  those  rude  districts  contained  a 
stout  and  stubborn  people,  long  habituated  to 
warfare,  and  whose  capital  Mazaca,  on  the  river 
Mela3,  resembled  rather  a  camp  than  a  city.  *^ 


■*  Tbe'predoiu  effects  and  royal  ornaments  taken  from  M!thi^«> 
^ates  bj  the  Romans^  partly  descended  to  him  from  Artabases,  who 
had  received  them  from  his  father  Darius.  Appian,  Mithridat  c.  1 15^ 
That  barbarous  king,  as  he  is  called,  really  sprung  from  Achaemenes, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  dynasty ;  since,  frt>m  Achaemenes,  Dariuf 
as  well  as  Cyrus  deduced  his  origin.  Conf.  Herodot  Lvii.  e.  11. 
JBlian,  Var.  Hist.  L  xli.  c.  9.  and  Appian,  Mithridat. 

**  Strabo,  I  xii.  p.  540. 

^  Id.  p.  537.  A  539.     Conf.  l.xiv.  p.  663. 
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Of  the  contiguous  province  of  Faphlagonia,  the 
eastern  division  was  mountainous,  even  to  the 
sea-shore,  but  the  western  consisted  of  extensive 
meadows  ^%  scarcely  yielding  to  the  Nisaean  pas- 
tures of  Media.     The  country  was  famed  for  its 
numerous  and  excellent  cavalry  ^%  whose  fierce 
courage  had  maintained  the  Paplilagonians,  un- 
der the  Persian  dominion,  in  the  rank  of  allies 
rather   than  subjects.     With   such   recruits   in 
men,  and  by  seasonably  employing  the  money 
amassed  under  his  ten  predecessors,  Ariarathes 
raised  a  great  atmy,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped 
to  set  at  defiance  any  Macedonian  captain,  who 
should  dare  to  invade  his  kingdom.^ 
Ant'^onui       Perdiccas   was   not    unacquainted   with    the 
natus  re-"'  bolduess  t)f  the  Cappadocian,  or  the  greatness  of 
fuse  to  as-   j^jg  preparations.  He  therefore  ordered  Antigonus 
nes.  and  Leonnatus,  respectively  governors   of  the 

Greater  and  Lesser  Phrygia,  to  assist  Eumenes  in 
Motives  of  taking  possession  of  his- province.  But  Antigonus, 
''^°"**  who  had  been  entrusted  with  Ly cia  and  Pamphy lia 
as  well  as  Phrygia,  by  Alexander  himself,  afiected 
to  hold  these  possessions,  independently  of  the 
will  of  the  Protector.  Eumenes,  in  quality  of 
an  upstart  stranger,  since  he  was  a  native  of 
Cardia  in  the  Thracian  Chersonnesus,  seemed 
not  to  be  entitled  to  satrapies,  which  would 
have  raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the  noblest 
of  Alexander's  captains;   and  Antigonus   too 


***  Xenophon  de  Exped.Cyri,  I. v.  p.  358. 
*9  Amounting  to  120,000,  according  to  Hecatonymus  in  Xeno> 
phon ;  but  clearly  an  exaggeration.    £xped.  Cyri,  ubi  supra. 
*•  Diodorus,  l.xviii.  s.  16.  &  PluU  in  Eumcn. 
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well  knew  his  abilities,  willingly  to  receive  him   c  H  A  P. 
for  a  neighbour*     He  therefore  positively  de-  ^  3    ^ 
clined  compliance   with   the   royal  mandate.^' 
Eumenes  next  repaired  to  Loonnatus,  who  com-  wudpro- 
manded  above  twenty  thousand  men  in  Helle-  i^n- 
spontianPhrygia.  But  it  unfortunately  happened, 
that  he  met  there,  Hecataeus,  the  petty  prince 
of  Cardia,  his  inveterate  enemy.     Their  fathers 
had  long  disagreed  about  the  government  of  their 
native  city;  and  Eumenes  had  oflen  solicited 
Alexander  to  abolish  the  hereditary  power  of 
HecataBus,  and  to  allow  Cardia  to  be  governed 
on  the  republican  plan,  like  other  Greek  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood.    But  the  influence  of  Anti- 
pater,  who  befriended  the  family  of  Hecataeus, 
prevailed;  and  this  tyrant,  as  he  is  called,  of 
Cardia,  was  then  with  Leonnatus  soliciting  suc- 
cours for  Antipater,  who  had  been  unfortunate^ 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  his  war  with  the 
Greeks,  and  was  actually  blocked  up  by  their 
confederate  army  in  Lamia,   a   strong  city  of 
Thessaly.     Leonnatus  exhorted  Eumenes  to  ac- 
company him  in  this  expedition,  so  essential  t# 
the  safety  of  the  empire.     But  Eumenes  frankly 
avowed  his  irreconcileable  enmity  to  Hecataeus, 
and  intimated  his  .strong 'suspicions,  that  Anti- 
pater might  find  means  to  ruin  himself,  with  a 
view  to  gratify  this  unworthy  favourite.     Such  a 
strong  mark  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Eu- 
menes, produced  one  still  stronger  on  the  part  of 
Leonnatus.     The  interests  of  Antipater,  he  said, 
were  merely  a  pretext.     His  real  object  was  to 

«»  Plut,  in  Euineb. 
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CHAP,  ^ize  the  Macedonian  crown,  to  which  the  claims 
^    ^'    .  of  his  birth  and  rank  were  strengthened  by  letters 
from  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  nearest  legitimate 
relation,    offering  to  marry  him   at  Pella,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  party  of  her 
mother  Olympias,  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 
The  wildness  of  this  project  so  forcibly  struck 
Eumenes,   that  he  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  escaping  secretly  from  the  satrapy  of  Leon- 
natus,  and  hastened  to  Perdiccas  with  his  troops 
and  treasures  ;     five   hundred   men,    and   five 
thousand  talents.  ^ 
Conquest        Perdiccas,  while  he  vowed  vengeance  against 
dociai^'    Antigonus,  and  left  Leonnatus  to  reap  the  bitter 
rnd^E^^    fruits  of  his  own  folly,  moved  with  the  royal  army 
mencs,       towards  Cappadocia,  to  establish  Eumenes  in  his 
satrapy.     Ariarathes  was  said  to  have  collected 
thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  above  fifteen  thou- 
sand horse.     But   this   army,    had  it  been  fer 
more  numerous,  would  have  proved  altogether 
unable  to  contend  with  the  veteran  troops  of 
Macedon,  headed  by  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes, 
*wo  of  their  best  generals.     A  single  battle  ter- 
minated the  war.     Four  thousand  Cappadocians 
were  slain,  and  five  thousand  made  prisoners. 
Cruel  According  to  the  barbarous  customs  of  that 

ontehcre-  ^S^»    ^^^^    which    the    maxims    and   the    ex- 
ditary  sa-    ample    of    Alexander    had    been    unable    to 
S^fiuuilj.  wean  his  followers,  Ariaxathes,  and  his  captive 
kindred,  suffered,  for  defending  their  country, 
tfie  death  usually  inflicted  on  the  worst  malefa- 
tors.     One  youth  only,  named  also  Ariarathes, 

"  Plutarch,  ubi  supra. 
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escaped  crucifixion** ;  and  availed  himself  of  the   chap. 
civil  wars  of  the  empire,  to  regain  his  hereditary  ^    ^* 
throne,  after  a  long  interval  of  obscurity.^ 

Not  less  ambitious  of  power  than  his  late  Rebellion 
master,  Perdiccas  employed  the  most  opposite  dian^ 
means  to  acquire  it.     The  master  awed  the  world 
by  magnanimity ;  the  degenerate  lieutenant  was 
solicitous  only  to  inspire  terror.    From  the  banks 
of  the  Halys,  and  the  plains  (tf  Cappadocia,  he 
marched  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the 
mountains  of  Pisidia^  two  districts  of  which  were 
in  arms.     Pisidia,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  inland^  and  rougher  division  of  Pamphylia, 
was  inhabited  by  hardy  mountaineer^,  afiectionate 
to  their  friepds,  and  fiercely  implacable  to  their 
enemies.^   Provoked  by  some  act  of  oppression, 
they  had  slain  their  satrap  Balacrus.    Antigonus, 
to  whom  Pamphylia  had  been  assigned,  had  net 
thought  proper  to  punish  this  crime.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  army,  far  superior  to 
his  own,  he  was  contented  to  remain  quiet  in  the 
Crreater  Phrygia,  having  entrusted  the  affairs  of 
Pamphylia  and  Lycia  to  his  friend  Nearchus  *, 
whose  nautical  abilities  seemed  well  qualified  for 
the  superintendence  of  those  maritime  provint:es. 
But  Perdiccas,  after  establishing  Eumenes,  on 
whose  gratitude  he  perfectly  relied,  in  Cappa. 
docia,  was  unwilling  to  leave  an  unextinguished 
rel>ellion  in  that  neighbourhood.     At  the  news 

^  Diodorof)  I.  xviii.  s.  16. 

^  Vid.  Wessding.  AnnoL  ad  Diodor.  loc.  citat. 

^  Diodonis,  l.xyiii.  8.46.     , 

*•  Jiiftin^  1.  xiif.  c.  4, 
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of  his  approach,  the  Pisidian  insurgents  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  fortified  cities  of  Laranda 
and  Isaura,  respectively  the  capitals  of  the  two 
revolted  districts.  Laranda  was  taken  by  assault ; 
its  inhabitants  were  massacred  or  enslaved.^ 
Memor-  But  the  Severe  punishment  of  Laranda,  in- 
Slictioii  stead  of  alarming  the  fears  of  the  Isaurians, 
of  Isaura.  Qnly  animated  their  fury.  Being  well  provided 
with  darts  as  well  as  armour  of  defence,  they 
maintained  during  two  days  the  unbroken 
strength  of  their  walls.  On  the  third  day,  their 
numbers  were  greatly  diminished,  their  walls 
in  many  parts,  defenceless,  and  a  cruel  death, 
embittered  by  intolerable  indignities,  was  all 
that  awaited  them  from  the  inexorable  Perdic- 
cas.  Under  these  circumstances  they  embraced, 
in  the  proud  language  of  antiquity,  the  heroic 
resolution  of  burning  their  houses,  wives, 
children,  parents,  with  their  most  precious  ef- 
fects ;  and  again  mounting  their  shattered  bat- 
tlements, repelled  the  assailants  with  the  most 
desperate  valour.  Perdiccas,  equally  astonish&d 
with  the  resistance  which  he  encountered,  and 
the  dreadful  conflagration  which  he  beheld, 
withdrew  his  men  from  a  place  that  seemed  to 
be  defended  by  furies.  Having  no  longer  an 
enemy  to  whom  they  might  dearly  sell  their 
lives,  the  remnant  of  the  Isaurians  hurried 
down  from  their  walls,  and  impetuously  plunged 
themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  *  The 
Macedonians  ventured  at  length  to  approach 

*^  Diodor.  ].  xviii.  s.  22.  **  Diodorus,  ul>i  supra. 
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and  examine  the  smoking  ruins  of  Isaura :  in 
which  they  found  very  considerable  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver ;  so  universaUy  had  those 
metals  been  difiused,  and  that,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, from  far  earlier  times,  over  the  most  bar- 
barous parts  of  tlie  peninsula.  ®  It  is  worthy  Subse- 
of  remark,  that  this  signal  disaster  did  not  ex-  ?une  of  the 
tinguish  for  ever  the  courage  and  renown  of  the  '*®5^* 
Isaurians.  At  the  distance  of  seven  centuries,  Dom.498. 
their  descendants  proved  more  formidable  to 
the  Roman  emperors^,  than  they  themselves 
had  been  to  Alexander's  successors.  Their 
countryman,  Zeno,  at  length  mounted  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  But  that  event,  the  most 
splendid  in  their  annals,  occasioned  their  aqtual 
subjugation  and  future  obscurity.  Drained  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  repaired  in  crowds  to  enjoy 
the  smiles  and  rewards  of  a  distant  court,  Isauria 
was  mined  in  a  war  of  six  years,  by  Anastasius 
the  successor  of  Zeno,  assisted  by  the  desolating 
arms  of  the  Goths.  ^* 

Perdiccas  might  have  established  his  great-  Perdjcca* 
ness  by  war  only,  if  the  resistless  army  which  niSbC 
he  commanded  had  been  firmly  attached  to  his  ^^?^ 
interest.  But  the  affection  of  the  veteran  troops  daughter, 
was  riveted,  through  veneration  for  Alexander,  ^fthw^ 
to  the  royal  line  ;  and  by  a  man  who  wished  to  *<>• 
supplant  it,  no  expedient  of  policy  was  to  be 
neglected.    -Ptolemy,  who  appears  early  to  have 
perceived  that  the  regent,  after  confirming  his 


•»  Diodorusy  ubi  supra.  ^  Histor.  August,  p.  197. 

3'  Malala,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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CHAP,  power  in  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  would  attempt 
J^_^j  to  render  himself  proprietary  of  an  empire  of 
which  he  had  been  chosen  the  protector,  se- 
cretly negociated  with  Antipater  for  their 
mutual  safety.  This  transaction  escaped  not 
the  vigilance  of  Perdiccas.  By  means  of  his 
brother  Alcetas,  a  man  formed  to  play  with 
dexterity  a  second  part,  he  defeated  Ptolem3r'8 
design,  and  entered  himself  into  a  treaty  with 
Antipater,  whose  assistance,  particularly  in  the 
supply  of  new  levies  for  the  army,  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  either  party.  According 
to  this  treaty,  Perdiccas  married  Nicaea,  Antipa- 
ter's  daughter,  who  was*^  conducted  to  his 
camp  by  her  brothers  Archias  and  JoUas. 
Repudi-  This  marriage  by  no  means  pleased  Eumenes, 
marry  whom  of  all  men  Perdiccas  most  esteemed.  It 
Aiexan!™'  was  equally  offensive  to  Olympias,  the  impla- 
dw'sristcr.  cable  enemy  of  Antipater  and  his  family.  •  Eu- 
menes  persuaded  his. friend,  that  an  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Alexander  was  requisite  to 
the  success  of  his  designs.  At  the  same  time, 
Cleopatra,  full  sister  to  the  late  king,  returned 
to  Sardes  in  Lydia;  for  though  ambition  was 
not  the  ruling  passion  of  that  princess,  she  was 
guided  by  her  mother  Olympias,  in  whom  the 
lust  of  power  reigned  with  unbounded  sway. 
The  pride  of  Perdiccas  swelled  with  his  fei- 
tune;  the  daughter  of  Antipater  seemed  an 
unequal  match ;  he  prepared  to  repudiate  Nicaea 
that  he  might  marry  Cleopatra.  ^    But  of  this 

**  Arrian  apud  Phot.  p.  220,  St  Plutarch  in  Eumem 
*s  Id.  ibid.  A  Diodor.  1,  zviii.  s.  9J. 
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design,  before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  a 
secret  intubation  was  given  by  Menander  **,  go- 
vernor of  Lydia,  to  Antigonus,  who  commanded 
in  ^  Phrygia,  and  probably  through  his  means 
communicated  to  the  royal  army. 

The  Macedonians,  though  they  could  not  re-  Murdew 
^)ect,  fondly  loved  king  Arrhidaeus,  whom  they  Serl^'*"^ 
affectionately  called  Philip  in  remembrance  of  occasioiw 
his  father.     Instead  of  more  strongly  fortifying  *     '  ^' 
Perdiccas  in  his  assumed  power,  they  wished 
rather  to  exalt  into  authority  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  by  marrying  him  to  Euridic6,  who, 
as  lineal  d^s^cendant  of  Philip's  eldest  brother, 
would  herself  have  enjoyed  the  fairest  preten- 
sions to  the  throne,  had  not  custom,  which  often 
holds  the  place  of  law,  excluded  females  from 
the  command  of  a  martial  people.     But  the 
characters  of  Euridice  and  her  mother  Cynna, 
seemed  to  arraign  the  justice  of  this  decision. 
In  complete  armour,  Cynna  had  often  fought 
in  the  first  ranks ;    and  her  warlike  fame  had 
been    rivalled    by   her    scarcely    marriageable 
daughter.     Her  merit  surpassing  even  her  illus- 
trious birth,   entitled    Euridic6    to    share    the 
throne   of  Arrhidaeus.     Cynna  supported  her 
claim  with  the  warmth  natural  to  her  temper. 
The  jealous  ambition  of  Perdiccas  was, alarmed ; 
if  Cynna  prevailed,  he  feared  to  4ose  his  credit 
with  the  army ;    and  therefore   wickedly   de- 
stroyed, by  worse  than  female  perfidy,  a  woman 
that  opposed  him  with  more  than  manly  bold- 

^  Arrian  apud  Phot.  p.  220, 
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ness.  ^  But  the  secret  murder  of  Cynna,  how- 
ever artfully  disguised,  was  not  condemned  by 
low  murmurs  of  discontent,  which  liberality 
and  flattery  might  appease.  The  spirit  of  in- 
surrection was  general  and  loud :  Perdiccas 
Euridic^     feared  for  his  life ;  and  escaped  immediate  dan- 

nuumed  to  *  , 

Arrhi-       ger,  by  urging  the  nuptials  of  Arrhidaeus  and 

****         Euridice,  which  were  accordingly  celebrated.  ^ 
Character       The  unfortunate  issue  of  his  execrable  crime 
cas'siieu-    did  not  divert  the  regent  from  his  projects  of 
and*co«d-   ambition.     Nicaea  was  repudiated,  and  his  mar- 
jutors.        riage  with  Cleopatra  was  only  deferred  to  a  more 
favourable    juncture.      But  the   desired  event 
never  took  place,  such  was  the  tumult  of  affairs 
in  which  he  was  thenceforward  involved  to  the 
moment  of   his    death.      To    re-establish    his 
authority   with  the  army,  was   his   immediate 
and  most  interesting  concern.     In  effecting  this 
purpose  he  was  assisted  by  able  instruments; 
men  accustomed  to  deal  with,  and  manage  the 
angry  spirits  of  armed  multitudes ;  of  popular 
virtues,  winning  address,  and  intrepid  firmness. 
Alcetas.      His  brother,   Alcetas,  commanded  a  division, 
over  which  his  dexterity  was  fitted  to  gain  un- 
Attalus.      bounded  influence.    Attalus,  his  brother-inJaw, 
being  the  husband   of  Attalanta,    Perdiccas's 
lister,   had  been  intrusted  with  the  fleet  col- 
lected   by   Alexander    on    the    Syrian    coast. 
Aristo-      Aristonous,  a  life-gicard  and  companion,  still  at- 
tended  the  person  of  the  regent,  to  whose  in- 


^  Polyaen.  Stratagem.  1.  viii.  c.  60.  &  Arrian^  ubi  sDpra. 
^  Id.  Ibid.  12 
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terest,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  was  entirely  chap. 
devoted^     Seleucus,  in  early  youth,  but  already  y  -^'   . 
conq[>icuou3  for  policy  not  less  than  prowess,  Sdeucut. 
had   an   important    command  in  the   cavalry • 
Even   Python,  with  enmity  in  his  heart,  was  Pythom 
constrained,  by  motives  that  will  afterwards  ap- 
pear, to  co-operate  strenuously  in  promoting 
the  views  of  the  protector.     Above  all,  Eu-  Eumenes. 
menes,  whose  gratitude  knew  no  bounds,  to  a 
man  by  whom  he,  a  stranger,  had  been  raised 
to  an  equality  with  the  noblest   Macedonian 
captains,   was  the  counsellor  of  Perdiccas  in 
every  difficulty,  his  shield  and  safeguard  in  every 
danger.*^ 

By  the  co-operation  of  these  auxiliaries,  Per-  ^  ^   * 
diccas,  having  recovered  his  credit  in  the  camp,  nander,^ 
Ventured  to  summon  to  his  presence  'Antigo-  ^nder. 
nus,  governor  of  Phrygia,  the  only  man  in  the 
Asiatic  peninsula  whose  character  and  resources 
still  rendered  him  formidable.      The  governors 
of  three  other  provinces,  Menander  of  Lydia, 
Philotas  of  Cilicia,  and  Asander  of  C^a,  were 
indeed    very    unfavourably    disposed    towards 
Perdiccas;    but  they  had  carefully  concealed 
their  animosity,  which  subsequent  transactions 
brou^t  to  li^t ;  and  they  had  at  their  disposal 
only  small  bodies  of  men,  incapable  of  exciting 
jealousy  in  the  master  of  a  powerful  army.    But  Antigpnus 
Antigonus,  besides  the  crime  of  commanding  ^^jl^*l?* 

>7  The  above  accoant  of  Perdiccas's  coadjutors  is  collected  from 
Diodorus  and  Arnan.  Plutarch,  in  lus  Life  of  Eumenes,  is  ex- 
tfcmdy  defectiYCy  omktHig  nany  particulars,  in  which  his  hero 
acted  an  important  part* 
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a  considerable  force  in  the  heart  of  the  penin- 
sula, had  openly  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate. 
for  dhobe-  He   was  citcd    to   justify   himself   before  the 
cnc6.      army,  for  refusing  to  assist  Eumenes  in  the  Cap- 
padocian  war.      To  this   solid  ground   of  ac- 
"^cusation,  many  articles  were  added  more  or  less 
important,  and   some  extremely  frivolous,  but 
bH    indicating    such    an   implacable   spirit    of 
vengeance,  as  left  no  hopes  of  safety  to  Anti- 
gonus,  but  in  a  precipitate  flight  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  enemies. 
He  flies  to      With  the  decision,  conspicuous  in  many  sub- 
and^x-^*^'  sequent  passages  of  his  life,  that  general,  in- 
^  plains  to     stead  of  answering  the  accusations  against  him, 
▼lews  of     escaped,  with  his  son  Demetrius,  and  his  most 
Perdiccas.  confidential  friends,  to  the  Ionian  coast ;  em- 
barked  in  an  Athenian  vessel  at  Ephesus ;  and 
hastened  to  Antipater  in  order  to  explain  to  him 
their  common  wrongs,  and  the  dangerous  views 
of  Perdiccas,  who  thought  of  nothing  less  than 
usurping  the  monarchy.  *•     The  repudiation  of 
Nicaea,  the  murder  of  Cynna,  the  projected  mar- 
riage with  Cleopatra,  the  tyrannical  proceedings 
towards  himself  and  other  governors  in  Lesser 
Asia,   all  these  unwarrantable  transactions,   as 
well  as  the  atrocious  treatment  of  the  Pisidians 
and,  Cappadocians,  were  placed  in  the  strongest 
light*  before  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who,  as 
joint  tutors  to  the  kings  and  protectors  of  the 
empire  in   Europe,    had  just  put   a    success- 
es Arrian  apud  Phot  et  Diodorus^  1.  zyiii.  s.  2^. 
39  Eierparyithiaas.     Arrian^  p.  220. 
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ful  termination  to  the  ill-advised   rebellion  in 
Greece. 

The  importunity  of  Antigonus  was  seconded  Air^gcT 
by  pressing  embassies  from  Ptolemy,  who  had  Antipater 
been  the  first  to  discern  Perdiccas's  aim  at  ex-  with  his 
elusive  dominion.     By  a  favourable  construe-  derates 
tion  of  the  act  of   authority  appointing  them  ^^c^as, 
administrators  for  the  kings  in'  Europe,  Anti-  Oi^mp. 
pater  and  Crater  us  regarded  themselves  as  bound  b.  c.  325. 
to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  royal  line  in 
every  part    of  the    empire.       Their    admiral 
Ciytus,  having  recently  defeated  the  Athenian 
fleety  gave  them  the  command  of  the  sea,  and 
the  facility  of  transporting  their  veterans  into 
Asia.     Their  army  would  be  inferior  indeed  to 
that  of  Perdiccas,  but  they   trusted  for  aug- 
menting it  to  the  disaffection  of  the  provincial 
governors,  and  even  to  the  desertion  of  his  own 
soldiers,  among  whom  the  name  of  Antipater, 
so  long  viceroy  in  Macedon,  and  that  of  Cra- 
terus  so  dear  to  the  php,lanx,  would  be  sufficient 
to  shake,  as  they  imagined,  the  upstart  autho- 
rity  of  the  protector.       Before    crossing  the 
Hellespont,  Antipater  and  Craterus  cemented  ^ 
their  friendship   by  the  marriage  of  the  latter 
with  a  daughter  of  the  former  named  Phila,  a 
woman   of   high    accomplishments    and    lofty 
destiny,  since,  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band>   she  became,  by  her  marriage  with  De- 
metrius,   the  son  of  Antigonus,  the  root  of  a 
long  series  of  Macedonian  and  Syrian  kings.    In 

^  Diodorus,  Lxviii.  s.  18. 
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CHAP,  the  treaty  among  the  enemies  of  Perdiccas,  the 
interest  of  Antigonus  was  not  foi^otten.  His 
provinces  were  to  be  restored  to  him  and  aug- 
mented :  Ptolemy  was  to  enjoy  Egypt,  and 
whatever  he  might  conquer  in  Africa :  Cratenis 
was  to  receive  the  protectorship  in  Asia ;  and 
Antipater  to  resume,  after  his  return  from  this 
eastern  warfare,  the  administration  of  Greece 
-and  Macedon.  During  his  absence,  the  affidrs 
of  these  countries  were  committed  to  Polysper- 
chon,  the  oldest  captain  who  had  passed  with 
Alexander  into  Asia.  This  appointment  was 
the  most  injudicious  of  all  Antipater's  measures* 
Polysperchon  was  an  Etolian  by  birth,  and  a 
distinguished  leader  of  the  phalanx.  ^  ^e  had 
returned  to  Europe  as  second  in  command  with 
Craterus.  Age  and  experience  had  given  him 
cunning  without  any  real  wisdom ;  and  his  de« 
iiciency  in  every  moral  virtue,  which  his  hy- 
pocrisy long  concealed,  did  not  Jbelie  the  odious 
character  of  his  country. 
Deiibera-  Perdiccas  was  duly  apprised  of  the  confe- 
TOOMure?  deracy  formed  against  him.  He  carried  on  a 
ofperdic-  secret  correspondence  with  the  discontented 
Greeks,  particularly  the  Etolians,  who,  though 
often  vanquished,  had  principles  and  passions 
never  to  be  subdued.  The  satrapies  forfeited 
and  abandoned  by  Antigonus,  he  joined  to  the 
valuable  provinces  already  committed  to  £u* 
menes.  Having  called  a  council  of  his  generals, 
he  deliberated  whether  it  would  be  most  expe- 

♦»  Diodor.  1.  aviii.  «.  ?• 
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dient  to  oppose  with  undivided  force  Antipatei^  chap. 
'and   Craterus :  or,    after  leaving  a  portion  of  v  ^"' 
his  army  sufficient  to  repel  his  enemies  on  the^ 
aide  of  Europe,  to  hasten  his  own  march  into 
Egjrpt,  and  wrest  that  country  from  Ptolemy. 
TThe  expedition  against  Egypt  was  preferred..  ^ 
The  satrap  of  that  country 'was  considered  by  He^leter- 
Perdiccas  as  his  principal  and  most  inveterate  |"^^*® 
adversary;  and  the  prosperity  of  Ptolemy,  who  Egypt. 
had  recently  conquered  Cyren6  by  his  fleets 
wcmnded  his  pride,  and  embittered  animosity 
by  envy. 

While  the  r^ent  proceeded  from  Pisidia  to-  Antipatcr 
wards  Syria  in  his  way  to  Egypt,  Antipater  and  j^^^^ 
Craterus  made  proper  dispositions  for  crossing  in  Asia. 
early  in  the  spring  from  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus  into  Hellespontian  Phrygia.     The  assist* 
ance  of  Attains  and  the   Asiatic  fleet  being; 
deemed  necessary  for  ensuring  success  in  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  the  European  troops  crossed 
the  Hellespont  without  any  memorable  opposi- 
tion ^ ;  an<^  what  is  more  extraordinary,  e^cted 
their  landing,  and  obtained  a  firln  footing  in 
the  province,  altogether  imresisted.     This  waa 
partly  occasioned  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
other  officers  with  the  preference  given  to  Eu* 
menes,  whom  Perdiccas  had  appointed,  during 
has  own  absence,  supreme  commander  in  Lesser 
Asia ;  and  partly  by  the  disiBclination  of  the 
troops  to  join   battle  with  their  countrymen, 
headed  by  such  favourite  commanders  as  Anti-^ 

^  Diodor.  L  xrm.  t.  S9.       ^  Arrian  iqpud  Phot.  p.  2S0. 
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CHAP,  pater   and  Craterus.      The    pride  of   Alcetas 
V  J\    ,  could  not  well  brook  that  through  the  orders  of 
his   own  brother,  he  should  be  superseded  ia 
command  by  a  man  of  inferior  birth   and  a 
Treachery  strangcr.     Neoptolemus,  at  the  head  of  a  still 
of  Neork    ^ove  Considerable  body  of  Macedonians,    was 
toiemusto  from  similar  jealousy  so  madly  incensed,  that 
^*^'  he  entered  into   a  secret   correspondence  with 
Antipater,  and  was  preparing  to  cut  off  Eumenes 
by  treachery,  when  that  general,  by  summon- 
ing  him   to  his  own  presence,    brought  their 
quarrel  to  an  open  rupture.     Neoptolemus  was 
driven   to  the    necessity  of  braving  his   com- 
mander in  the  field  ;  and  being  totally  defeated, 
with   the   loss   or   surrender   of    his   infantry, 
escaped  with  no  small  difficulty  to  Antipater's 
camp,  with  a  body  of  three -'hundred  horse.  ^ 
His  bad  By  the  assistance  of  this  scanty  reinforcement 

mak^An-  the  traitor  little  benefited  his  new  friends;  but 
^P«^       he  fatally  injured  them  by  the  presumptuous 
terns         folly  of  his  advice.   He  was  a  man  whose  natural 
farJ«8.'^^  pride  was  heightened  by  the  glory  of  having  first 
mounted  the*breach  in  the  memorable  assault  of 
Gaza.^      Being  allied  to  the  royal  blood  of 
Macedon,  he  had  occasionally  served  Alexander 
as  chief  hypaspist ;  in  which  quality  he  boasted 
of  having  borne  his  master's  shield  and  speai^ 
while  Eumenes,   in   the  capacity  of  secretary, 
carried  his  portfolio  and  ink-horn.'*^    Whether 

^  Plutarch  in  £iunen. 

^  Arrian,  Exped.  Alexand.  ii.  27.  and  History  of  Ancient  Greece, 
C.36. 

^  Plutarch  in  £umen«  p.  585. 
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his  rash  confidence  made  him  believe  what  he 


asserted,  or  whether  by  separating  Craterus  and 
Antipater,  he  wished  only  to  make  room  for  his 
own  advancement  to  a  share  in  the  command, 
it  is  certain  that  .he  persuaded  these  generals  of 
the  inexpediency  of  advancing  with  combined 
forces  against  Eumenes.  The  Asiatic  troops, of 
that  obstinate  adherent  to  an  unworthy  master, 
(for  the  most  magnificent  offers  had  been  made 
in  .vain  to  detach  Eumenes  from  his  allegiance,) 
he  represented  to  them  as  a  promiscuous  rabble 
hastily  collected,  alike  destitute  of  courage  an4 
incapable  of  discipHne ;  and  his  Europeans,  he 
assured  them,  would  no  sooner  behold  the  Ma* 
cedonian  cap  of  Craterus  than  they  would  repair 
with  one  consent  to  his  standard.  Conformably 
to  his  advice,  Antipater  raised  his  camp,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  Cilician  passes,  that  he 
might  arrive  in  time  to  defend  Pto],emy  against 
Pefdiccas:  while  Craterus,  accompanied  by 
Neoptolemus,  marched  against  his  faithful  lieu- 
tenant; and  in  full  confidence  of  victory,  pre- 
Qiaturely  divided,  among  their  soldiers,  the  spoils 
of  that  wealthy  adversary.  ^^ 

By  rigidly  adhering  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  Eumenef' 
Macedon,  while  most  of  his  equals  plunged  head-  v^^^ 
long  into  the  luxuries  of  Asia,  and  still  more  by  resisting 
asserting  the  unwarrantable  pretensions  of  his  ^^^Neop- 
countrymen  in  opposition  to  that  just  equality  toiemus. 
which  the  wisdom  of  Alexander  had  endeavoured 
to  introduce  among  all  descriptions  of  his  sub- 

«7  Plutarch  in  Eumen.  p.  583. 
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CHAP,  jects,  Crateras  had  acquired  with  the  Macedo^ 
]^'  ^  niansy  extraordinary  respect  for  his  character, 
and  unbounded  affection  for  his  person.^  But 
Eumenes,  during  the  short  time  that  he  had 
held  the  government  of  Cappadocia  and  Paph* 
lagonia,  had  fashioned  an  instrument  of  war, 
which  was  no  longer  to  allow  the  decision  of 
battles  to  depend  on  Europeans  solely.  By 
granting  immunities  and  honours  to  such  pro- 
vincials as  were  willing  to  serve  on  horsebaek, 
and  by  mixing  in  their  ranks  a  due  proportion 
oi  equestrian  companions  \  he  had  raised  a  body 
of  cavalry,  unable  indeed  to  cope  in  battle  with 
the  phalanx,  yet  calculated  to  keep  in  respect 
that  formidable  infantry.  The  great  object  of 
Eumenes  was  to.  bring  his  Macedonians  into 
action,  without  allowing  them  time  to  learn  that 
Craterus  was  their  adversary.  Fqi  this  purpose, 
when  informed  of-  the  march  of  that  general 
against  him,  he  industriously  gave  out  that  the 
treacherous  Neoptolemus  at  the  head  of  some 
contemptible  and  ill-accoutred  Barbarians  had 
again  taken  arms ;  at  the  same  time  issuing  the 
most  positive  orders,  that  on  no  consideration 
whatever,  any  messenger  or  herald  should  be 
received  from  an  infamous  rebel,  whose  baseness 
had  first  betrayed  his  commander,  and  whose 


^  Arrian^  Curtius,  and  Plutarch. 

•  Hone  disciplinecl  and  appointed  l&e  those  who  bore  under 
Alexander  that  technicar  name.  The  BdacedoDian  captains,  as  we 
shall  see  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  conformed  to  the  names 
which  their  master  had  imposed,  as  well  as  to  the  institutioDs  which 
he  had  established. 
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mad  audacity  now  challenged  him  a  second  time  chap. 
to  the  field.  His  superiority  in  cavalry,  which  ^  ^\m 
exceeded  six  thousand,  while  the  enemy's 
scarcely  amounted  to  one-third  of  that  number, 
facilitated  his  means  of  intelligence,  and  at  the 
same  time  intercepted  all  dangerous  communi- 
cation with  the  hostile  camp. 

•  •  The  infantry  on  either  side  did  not  fall  short  Battlenear 
of  twenty  thousand.    The  troops  of  Eumenes  of  T?ov,iii 
were  a  mixture   of  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  "^^j^" 
Those  of  Craterus  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Neoptoie- 
the  former.     This  difference,  however,  was  not  3Sn."* 
accompanied  with  any  analogous  effect,  since,  ^^T^P- 
through  the  dexterity  of  Eumenes,  the  engage-  B.C.3S2. 
ment  was  decided  without  the  shock  of  adverse 
battalions.     On  the  day  of  battle  he  posted  his 
Asiatic  horse  in  opposition  to  the  enemy's  right 
wing  commanded  by  Craterus.    The  left,  headed 
by  Neoptolemus,  he  determined  to  combat  in 
person,  with  his  select  band  of  cavalry,  only 
three  hundred  in  number;    hoping,   whatever 
might  be  the  fortune  of  the  day,  to  chastise  the 
insolence  and  treachery  of  his  personal  foe.     As 
soon  as  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  descending 
from  a  hill  in  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  the  barba- 
rian cavalry  rushed  forward  to  a  desperate  con- 
flict, in  which  they  had  been  ordered  by  Eumenes 
neither  to  hear  parley  nor  to  give  quarter.     Cra- 
terus, astonished  at  the  regularity  and  fierceness^ 
of  their  assault,  and  upbraiding,  as  is  said,  the 
fatal  confidence  of  Neoptolemus,  exerted  a  per- 
severing valouic  becoming  a  favourite  of  Alex- 
ander; but  being  finally  disiQounted,    eith^ 
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through  the  fall  of  his  horse,  or  the  arm  of  an 
ignoble  Paphlagonian  ^,  he  was  trampled  under 
foot,  and  buried  ingloriously  in  the  throng.  His 
cavalry  was  pursued  with  great  slaughter ;  and 
a  few  only  were  saved  under  the  protection  of 
the  phalanx.  Meanwhile  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle had  been  exhibited  on  the  opposite  wing. 
Eumenes  and  Neoptolemus  had  no  sooner  be« 
held  each  other,  than  their  old  animosity,  in- 
flamed by  recent  injuries,  transported  them  into 
mutual  madness.  They  darted  forward  with 
such  impetuosity,  throwing  the  reins  from  their 
left  hands,  that  in  the  shock,  or  subsequent 
struggle,  their  horses  escaped  from  under  them. 
Neoptolemus  was  first  on  foot,  but  this  seeming 
advantage  only  exposed  him  to  a  thrust  by  which 
he  was  hamstrung  and  disabled.  The  combat 
fiercely  continued,  Neoptolemus  supporting  him- 
self on  his  knee,  until  Eumenes  inflicted  a 
mortal  wound  on  his  antagonist,  who  expired  in . 
the  exertion  of  retorting  it.  This  battle  should 
seem  to  have  been  fought  at  no  great  distance 
fit)m  the  Trojan  plain  ^^  and  the  combatants 
rivalled  the  ferocity  of  Homer's  heroes.  From 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  their  great  poet, 
and  still  more  from  the  style  of  war  which  the 
nature  of  their  arms  compelled  them  to  practise, 

^  Arrian  apud  Phot.  p.  221.  Plutarch  in  Eumen.  says  a  Thra- 
cian ;  for  the  Paphlagonians,  as  we  have  seen,  were  a  mixture  of 
Syrians  and  Thradans.  « 

s>  Dum  hflec  apud  Hellespontum  geruntur,  Ac  Nepos  in  Eumen. 
which  is  not  invalidated  by  Diodorus,  1.  xviii.  s.  57.  napara^tm 
7cvo/icvi)s  TCfM  KcanroBotuay :  for  Cappadocia  was  the  proper  province 
of  Eumenes,  and  the  great  object  of  contest. 
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the  Greeks,  amidst  the  highest  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  unrivalled  productions  of  taste  and 
genius,  often  disgraced  their  valour  by  sangui- 
nary rage,  and  worse  than  brutal  savageness. 

In  this  engagement  two  of  Alexander's  gene-  Eumenes* 
rals  were  defeated  and  slain.     Their  conqueror  ^war^"' 
was   severely  wounded.      Yet,  wounded  as  he  Craterus. 
was,    Eumenes  again  mounted   on  horseback, 
and  as  the  opposing  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
totally  routed,. hastened  to  that  part  of  the  field 
where  Craterus  lay  struggling  with  death.     He 
arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  an  ancient 
and  respected  friend )  and  to  testify  to  him  the 
utmost  regret  that  destiny  had  ever  set  them  at 


variance.  ^^ 


Notwithstanding  the  complete  victory  of  his  Flight  of 
horse,    Eumenes  ventured    not  to  attack   the  iJl^x^^d 
hostile  phalanx.     But  his  cavalry  surrounded  it  Eumenes' 
on  all  'sides.     This  body  of  infantry,  deprived  of  Cel»n«  in 
their  generals,  and  straitened  by  their  enemies,  ^^^^ 
were  summoned  to  surrender.      They  feigned 
compliance;  but  also  craved  leave  to  disperse 
themselves  over  the  neighbouring  hills,  that  they  ' 

might  supply  their  urgent  wants.  This  permis- 
sion being  granted,  instead  of  using  it  honour- 
ably, they  immediately  chose  new  generals,  and 
hastened  in  the  night  across  the  mountains  to 
join  Antipater.*^  Eiunenes'  infantry  was  not 
able  to  contend  with  them;  the  ground  was 
unfavourable  to  cavalry;  his  wounds  growing 


^'  ArriaDi  p.  231.  Diodor.  Lxviii,  s.JO.  and  Plutarch  in  £iuiien* 
^3  Diodor.  Lxviii.  s.32. 
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CHAP,  more  uneasy  disqualified  him  for  the  pursuit. 
,    "•    ,  But  the  success  which  he  had  already  obtained 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  provinces  on  this 
side  mount  Taurus.     He  therefore  proceeded 
eastward  to  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and  fixed  hid 
head-quarters  in  the  rich  and  highly  ornamented 
district  of  Celaenae**,  hoping  to  gladden  Per- 
diccas  with  the  news  of  his  victories.  *• 
Perdicca«*«      But  two  days  before  this  news  reached  Egypt, 
StbiT^  Perdiccas  himself  was  no  more.     That  general 
against      had  passcd  tlie  Cilician  straits  into  Syria.  Before 
o^p.      invading  Egjrpt  he  had  summoned  Ptolemy,  as 
b"c.32i    ^^  ^^^  fwinerly  done  Antigonus,    to  answer 
various  articles  of  accusation  before  the  royal 
army.     Ptolemy  made  his  appearance,  and  jus- 
tified his  whole  proceedings  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  Macedonians.^      But  the 
favourite  of  unsteady  multitudes  is  exposed  to 
lose  their  afiection  when  he  removes  from"  their 
sight.     After  Ptolemy's  return  to  his  province, 
the  impeachment  was  again  urged,  and  accu- 
mulated with  the   circumstance  of  his  having 
arrested  the  funeral  convoy  of  Alexander,  and 
interred  his  remains  at  Alexandria,  against  the 
sacred  will  of  the  conqueror  himself,  who  had 
chosen  the  temple  of  Hammon  for  his  tomb. 
Since  the  separation  from  his  faithful  Eumenes, 
the  regent  was  surrounded  by  lieutenants  less  dis- 
posed to  give  him  salutary  advice,  than  to  hurry 
him  treacherously  to  his  ruin.     His  brother-in* 


MXenoph.Exped.Cyri,  Li.  c.5. 

^  Diodor.  LxviiL  8.3S.  ^  Amao,  p.ssi. 
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law,  Attalus,  and  his  old  companion  Aristonous,   chap. 
were  almost  the  only  sincere  friends  whom  his  ,    ^^* 
tyranny  had  left  him.     Python,  Seleucus,  and 
Antigenes,  a  celebrated  leader  of  the  hypaspists, 
were  all  disgusted  with  his  government,  and  un- 
friendly to  his  person. 

Ptolemy,  without  reposing  a  weak  confidence  Egjpt 
in    his    popularity  wi|:h  the  royal  army,   had  a  p^ure 
hastened  to  place  his  satrapy  in  a  posture  of  defi-  ^'defence, 
ance.     He  well  knew  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
Egypt  for  defensive  war ;  impenetrable  as  that 
country  was  on  the  side  of  Africa,  secured  on 
its  dangerous  sea-coast  by  a  strong  fleet,  and  to 
an  Asiatic  enemy  opposing'  the  triple  barrier  of 
a  desert,  a  marsh,  and  an  impassable  river. 

Meanwhile,  Perdiccas  led  his  reluctant  army  Pordiccitt'g 
from  Syria,  towards  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  ^SnS^"* 
Nile,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Jlrf'^^ 
fertile  Delta.  The  movement  of  his  troops 
along  the  coast  was  accompanied  by  his  fleet 
under  Attains.  On  approaching  Pelusium,  a 
city  surrounded  by  lakes  and  marshes  *^  he  found 
not  only  that  principal  key  to  Egypt,  but  every 
other  place  on  the  same  frontier  so  well  pre- 
pared for  defence,  that  he  could  not  expect  to 
make  any  sudden  impression  on  that  quarter. 
To  facilitate,  as  it  should^  seem,  his  operations 
against  Pelusium,  he  began  by  clearing  arn 
ancient  channel,  that  the  incommodious  depth 
of  water  might  be  discharged  into  the  sea,  only 
two  iQiles  distant ;  but  his  labours  for  this  pur- 

«  Stnbo,  Lxvi.  p.  760. 
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pose,  the  strenuous  work  of  many  days,  were 
overwhelmed,  and  in  a  moment  destroyed  by  an 
artificial  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Disappoint- 
ment increased  discontent  j  and  the  soldiers 
seized  every  opportunity  of  desertion,  rather 
than  continue  to  encounter  difficulties  in  a  hard 
service  under  a  cruel  master.  Perdiccas  used 
all  the  resources  with  w^ich  his  authority,  his 
treasures,  and  his  boldness  still  supplied  him,  to 
restrain  disaffection,  and  to  excite  the  keen  njili- 
tary  passions  for  victory  and  plunder.  *®  ■ 
Unsuccess-  To  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  he  raised 
Sft^e^a-  ^s  camp  in  the  night,  and  marched  with  celerity 
meis'  wall,  to  a  broad  and  shallow  part  of  the  Nile,  opposite 
to  a  fortress  called  the  Camels*  wall.  His  secresy 
and  expedition  did  not  avail  him ;  for,  before  he 
had  conducted  his  army  half-way  across  the 
river,  Ptolemy^s  troops  appeared  with  their 
general  on  the  opposite  bank,  hastening  to  re- 
inforce his  garrison,  and  afterwards  expressing 
their  exultation  by  songs  of  triumph,  for  having 
thus  seasonably  anticipated  the  enemy.  -  Per- 
diccas,  however,  proceeded  to  the  attack :  he 
commanded  the  matchless  veterans  of  Alexander, 
who  had  never  yet  suffered  a  discomfiture  in 
their  long  and  various  warfare.  The  ramparts 
were  assailed  with  the  trunks,  and  butting 
strength,  of  his  elephants.  ^  His  active  hypaspists. 


5*  Diodor.  1.  xviii.  s.  33. 

^  They  arc  still  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  destroying  ramparts 
in  the  former  way.  They  will  pull  trees  from  the  ground  with 
their  trunks.  They  fight  with  fierce  emulation  against  each  other, 
and  make  prize  of  ears,  tails,  &c.  torn  from  their  antagonists. 
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carefully  covered  by  their  shields,  laboured 
strenuously  to  mount  the  scaling  ladders  which 
were  already  planted  on  the  walls.  But  their 
exertions  were  repelled  by  equal  vigour,  and 
from  more  advantageous  ground.  Ptolemy  him- 
self gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  skill  and 
courage,  aiming  dexterously  with  his  spear,  and 
thereby  blinding  the  elephants  as  they  advanced 
to  the  assault.  The  battle  continued  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  during  which  time 
no  practicable  breach  was  made  m  the  walls, 
and  many  crowded  scaling  ladders  were  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  stream.  ^  Perdiccas,  obstinate 
as  he  was,  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  sounding  a 
retreat,  not  doubting  that  his  veterans  would 
wash  out  the  infamy  of  this  repulse,  in  the  blood 
of  their-  upstart  rivals. 

With  the  allowance  of  only  a  short  interval  Dreadful 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  he  made  another  noc-  anlliSd^ 
tumal  march  to  that  part  of  the  bank  which  is  o^theNiie, 
opposite  to  Memphis  ;  and  where  two  branches  phis. 
of  the  river,  (before  they  finally  separated  to  en- 
close  the  broad  Delta,)  formed  a  much  smaller 
island,  yet  suflScient  to  lodge  with  safety  a  nu- 
merous army.     His  dispositions  for  crossing  this 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  reached  to  the  necks 
of  the  men,  were  judicious.     On  the  left  of  his 
infantry,  he  endeavoured  to  break  the  force  of 
the  current  by  a  line  of  elephants  j  his  cavalry 
passed  on  the  right,  that  they  might  pick  up  and 
save  those  of  the  foot,  who  were  carried  down 
by  the  strength  of  the  stream.     But  an  extra- 

^  Diodorus,  l.Xviii.  s.34. 
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ordinary  change  in  the  river  itself  is  said  to  have 
baffled  these  precautions.  Whether,  that  its  oozy 
bed  was  unable  to  sustain  the  incumbent  weight; 
or  that  some  distant  sluice  suddenly  poured  into  it 
a  new  supply  of  water,  or  more  probably  that  the 
agitated  sand,  scooped  from  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  gradually  increased  its  depth,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  after  the  first  divisions  had  crossed  over 
with  little  difficulty,  the  passage  became  alto- 
gether impracticable  to  those  who  came  after 
them:  Perdiccas  was  greatly  disconcerted  by 
this  unexpected  obstacle.  In  despair  of  pro- 
tecting the  troops  who  had  already  passed,  he 
was  obliged  to  recall  to  his  standard  those  still 
struggling  with  the  stream.  His  soldiers  on  the 
tipposite  bank,  perceiving  that  they  were  aban- 
doned by  their  friends,  into  the  hands  of  far 
superior  enemies,  impetuously  rushed  into  the 
Nile.  Those  expert  at  swimming,  reached  the 
desired  shore  with  the  loss  of  their  armour. 
Those  less  skilful,  to  the  number  of  two.  thousand, 
were  either  carried  back  to  the  enemy,  or  swal* 
lowed  up  by  the  waters,  or  being  long  borne  on 
their  surface,  were  devoured  by  crocodiles.  •* 
Ptolemy's  Instead  of  testifying  unmanly  joy  at  this  di^ 
pirudent  aster,  Ptolemy  shewed  a  laudable  sympathy,  even 
""**  *  '  ^th  the  distress  of  invaders.  The  captives  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  were  treated  like 
brethren.  Many  bodies  of  the  dead  were  re- 
covered ;  burned,  according  to  custom,  with  due 
lamentations;  and  their  ashes  in  solemn  pomp 
restored  to  their  friends.   This  show  of  huma^iity 

*'  DIodor.  1.  xviii.  i,3S. 
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contained  much  real  prudence.  The  Mace- 
donians  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  him,  whom  they  had  come  to  combat, 
and  their  stern  unfeeling  master.  A  conspi- 
racy was  formed  against  Perdiccas,  headed  by 
his  secret  but  inveterate  enemy  Python.  ^  The  Assassina- 
protector's  tent  was  surprised  in  the  night;  p^diccas. 
and  he,  who  had  for  three  years  been  a  terror 
to  his  opponents  in  every  part  of*  the  empire, 
fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  hatred  of  his  faithless 
followers. 

Thus  died  Perdiccas,  who  had  presumptuously  His  chap 
aspired  to  fill  the  place  of  Alexander.  In  the  "'^^^' 
boldness  of  his  hopes,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his 
valour,  he  was  not  an  unworthy  coadjutor  to 
that  extraordinary  man  ;  but  he  was  entirely 
destitute  of  Alexander's  nobler  virtues ;  his  in- 
dulgent humanity,  his  glowing  affections,  his 
passion  for  arts  and  letters,  that  commanding 
energy  which  overawes  opposition,  and  that 
matchless  merit  which  disarms  envy.  Perdiccas 
was  fitted  to  act  the  second  part  boldly,  not 
to  sustain  the  first  wisely.  Had  his  designs 
been  le3s  audacious,  or  his  ambition  more  dis- 
cerning, he  might  certainly  have  appropriated  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  empire,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  But  by 
grasping  at  objects  too  lofty,  he  missed  those 
within  his  reach.  His  pride  and  cruelty  brought 
on  him  deserved  ruin ;  and,  as  his  towering  en- 
terprise had  nothing  of  justness  or  solidity,  he  is 
entitled  only  to  a  place   among  those  vulgar 

••  Arrian,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Pausaoias. 
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c  H  A  ^.  favourites  of  fortune,  who  have  gained  a  spun- 
^*       ous  renown  by  disturbing  the  quiet  of  mankind^ 
and  destroying  the  plans  of  persons*  better  and 
wiser  than  themselves,   for  promoting  public 
happiness. 
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CHAR  Ilf. 

^aie  ef  Greece.  —  Proclamation  for  recalling  Exiles. — 
Opposition  of  the  Athenians  and  Etolians.  —  Lamian 
War.  —  Antipater  negotiates  uoith  the  States  separately. 

—  The  Etolians  alone  refrcu^tory.  —  History  of  the 
Greeks  in  Africa.  —  Motives  and  Object  of  their  Jtrst 
Settlements  there.  —  Commercial  Geography  of  Africa.. 

—  Description  and  History  of  the  Pentapoiis.  —  Rs 
Productions  and  Arts. —  Thimbroris  Itwasion.  -^^CyrenS 
redmced  tmder  Ptolemy  Soter. 

1  HE  death  of  Perdiccas  was  followed  by  dissen-   CHAP, 
sions  in  his  great  controuling  army,  by  the  de-  1    ™i_^ 
stniction  of  the  vast  fleets  collected  or  created  Conse- 
iyy  Alexander,  and  by  a  new  partition  of  the  ]?^^^f 
provinces  bequeathed  by  liiat  conqueror.  Before  qJ*^^- 
we  proceed  to  examine  these  memorable  events,  cxiv.  4. 
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we  shall  previously  relate  two  transactiong  00m-  '  '  ' 
paratively  unimporttrnt  to  the  empire  at  large, 
which  happened  during  Perdicais's  short  regency 
of  three  years.  The  first  of  these  transactions, 
is  the  rebellion  in  Greece,  and  the  consequent 
Adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  by  Aiaiti- 
pater :  the  second  is  the  conquest  of  Cyren^  by 
Ptolemy.  Tlie  former  general  upheld  the  domi- 
nions entrusrted  to  hifti  by  judicious  policy ;  ihe 
latter  enlarged  his  province  by  prudent  enter- 
prise. 

Daring  eleven  years  that  Alexander  spent  in  state  of 
Asia,  Greece  enjoyed  an  unusud  degree  of  tran-  q^^ 

AA  2 
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CHAP,  quillity.     Tlie  authority  of  the  conqueror  re- 
.  J^^'_^  J  strained  her  domestic  wars,  and  appeased  her 
during       political  animositics.     She  was  exempted  from 
je^s  reign,  tribute,  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  garrisons, 
and,  like  many  other  portions  of  the  empire,  in- 
dulged  with  the  enjoyment  of  her  ancient  laws 
and  hereditary  government.  *    The  Greeks  were 
associated  to  the  glory  of  Alexander :  he  affected 
to  be  called  the  general  of  their  confederacy ; 
on  his  part,  he  protected  each  city  in  its  rights 
and  possessions:   the  duty  required  on  theirs, 
was  to  acknowledge  his  mild  supremacy,  and, 
in    lieu   of  the    contingents   of  troops  which 
they  were  severally  bound  to  furnish,  to  allow 
the  unrestrained  freedom  of  recruiting  in  their 
several  republics.     Under  such  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances, the  Greeks  cultivated  with  ardour 
their  favourite  aits.    Their  productive  and  com- 
mercial industry  flourished  in  the  utmost  vigour ; 
and,   might    we   judge    by    the    condition    of 
Athens  ^  their  country  was  more  populous  at 
the  aera^  of  Alexander's  death,  than  at  any  pre- 
ceding or  subsequent  period. 
His  pro-         Such  a  tide  of  prosperity  recalled   to  mind 
For  r^n^"   their  ancient  glory,  and  revived  their  ill-stifled 
stating       ambition.     To  repress  more  dangerous  passions 
oi;rinp.      which  the  remembrance    of  past  times  might 
B.C.  324.   ^^^  kindle,  and  to  secure  in  each  community 
zealous  partisans  of  the  Macedonian  interest, 

1  Demosithen.  Orat.  wtpi  rw  crvyBtiKw,  p.  84.  edit  Wolf. 

•  Oiodorus  Siculus,  1.  xviii,  s.  18.  Conf.  Thucydid.  1.  iL  Plutarch, 
in  Pericle,  and  Athenseus,  1.  vi.  as  I  have  explained  his  text  m  my 
IiltroductioB  to  the  Orations  cf  Lysias,  p.  5. 
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the  conqueror,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  or-   c  H  A  p. 
dered  a  proclamation  to  be  made  at  the  Olympic  ,  -|^'^^ 
Games,  "  that  the  Greek  exiles,"  always  a  nu- 
merous body  of  men,  "  should  be  received  into 
the  bosoms  of  their  respective  cities,  reinstated 
in  their  several  inheritances,  and  again  admitted 
to  those  offices  and  honours  of  which  the  in- 
justice ^  or  enyy  of  their  rivals  had  unwarrantably 
deprived  them/*   Above  twenty  thousand  exiles 
from  particular  cities,  assisted  as  spectators  or 
actors  at}  this  general  and  solemn  convention. 
Their  joy  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de-  i^  general 
scribed,  when  they  heard  the   Sacred  Herald,  ^ong  Ae 
after  he  had  declared  the  Olympic  victors,  an-  ^^®«'"- 
nounce  the  will  of  Alexander,  that  they,  long 
uAhappy  fugitives,  should  be  again  blessed  with 
a  country,  a  home,  and  a  due  share  of  muni- 
cipal honours.     The  whole  assembly  was  filled 
with  sympathetic  .acclamation,  extolling  Alex- 
ander's discerning  bounty,    who  increased  his 
own  fame  by  acts  of  public  justice  and  great 
national  utility.  ^ 

But  amidst  the  general  satisfaction  difiused  by  Why  the 
this  decree,  the  citizens  of  two  republics  received  andEto^* 
it  with  much  uneasiness.  The  rapacious  Etolians  ^**"fj^P" 
had  recently  expelled  their  neighbours  the  peace-  execution. 
fill  (Eniadse,  and  appropriated  their  well-culti- 
vated fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Achelous ;  and 
the  Athenians,  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of 


3  Criminals,  particularly  those  guilty  of  murder  or  sacrilege, 
were  excepted.    Diodor.  Irxvii.  s.  8. 
«  Diodor.  L  xviii»  s.  8. 
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Alexander,  had  driven  the  Samians  from  their 
island,  and  divided  it  by  lot  among  Athenian 
citizens.  Both  communities  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  possessions  which  they  had  crueUy 
usurped.  But  respect  for  Alexander's  authority 
made  them  suppress  any  strong  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure. Their  feelings  were  only  indicated 
by  a  sullen  silence  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous 
joy.  They  determined,  however,  to  thwart  the 
obnoxious  measure ;  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
its  execution.  * 
Thdr  Upon  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  an 

J2J^"^  opportunity  seemed  to  occur,  not  only  of  de- 
fbating  his  proclamation,  but  of  setting  at  defi- 
ance the  authority  of  those  who  succeeded  to 
his  power.  At  Athens  the  partisans  of  the  an- 
cient democracy,  among  whom  Hyperides,  in 
the  absence  of  Demosthenes,  flamed  the  bright- 
est and  boldest,  abhorred  the  Macedonians 
through  habit,  and  arraigned  their  gentle  go- 
vernment under  the  odious  name  of  despotism.^ 
Men,  less  influenced  by  party  spirit,  considered 
that  the  liberal  maxims  of  Alexander's  adminis- 
tration were  not  Ukely  to  be  pursued  by  the 
selfish  jealousy  of  his  successors;  aiid  that, 
tttnidst  the  mutual  struggles  of  the  Macedonian 
cttptiainsj  Greece,  if  true  to  herself,  might  re- 
cover,  with  national  independence^  her  here- 
ditary t*enown.  But  the  wisest  portion  of  the 
Athenians,  among  whom  Phocion  held  the  first 


s  Didor.  ubi  supra. 

'  Tift  rm  McuccSoiwr  hwwofttas,   Diodor.  1.  XVliL  s.  9. 
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place,  perceived  that  the  internal  condition  of  CHAP. 
Greece,  and  still  more  her  situation  with  r^ard 
to  foreign  powers,  by  no  means  entitled  her  to 
entertain  the  same  lofty  hopes  which  she  had 
formerly  realized.  ^  In  the  best  of  times  the 
confedtf  ac^  of  her  repubhcs  had  remained  im- 
perfect; laboriously  consolidated,  and  easily 
dissolved.  At  the  present  juncture,  a  greater 
perseverance  of  patriotism  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected  than  in  the  Persian  war.  But  the  veteran 
troops  of  Macedon,  headed  by  experienced 
generals,  were  enemies  more  formidable  than 
the  unwieldly  millions  of  Xerxes. 

The  Athenians  having  convened  to  deliberate  ivoceed- 
on  the  subject  of  Alexander's  decree,  the  mo*  2S«^^**^ 
deration  of  virtue,  the  caution  of  wisdom,  and 
the  tui\idity  of  wealth.  Were  all  overwhelmed 
by  the  resistless  torrent  of  popular  passions* 
The  needy  and  profligate  multitude,  of  whom 
I^iilip  used  to  say,  that  they  loved  war  because 
they  had  nothing  to  enjoy  in  peace,  emboldened 
by  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  their  favourite 
demagogues,  determined  to  launch  their  fleet» 
to  hire  mercenaries,  to  summon  the  aid  of  their 
allies^  and  promised,  what  they  had  often  be» 
fore  promised  in  vain,  personally  and  in  one 
body  to  take  the  field.  Their  resolution  was 
fortified  by  a  previous  measure,  which  should 
seem  to  have  been  concerted  among  the  popular 
leaders,  upon  a  rumour  of  Alexander's  death. 
Several  bodies  of  Greek  soldiers,  discontented 

7  Plutarch,  in  Phocion. 
J  A  4f 
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CHAP,  with  their  service  in  Asia,  through  mere  rest- 
lessness  of  disposition,  or  a  longing  for  their 
native  country,  had  found  their  way  home 
chiefly  in  Athenian  vessels,  and  rendezvoused 
to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  near  Cape 
Tenarus  in  Laconia.  The  secret  council  of 
Athenian  demagogues  wished  to  gain  to  their 
views  this  large  reinforcement  of  well-disci- 
plined troops.  They  commissioned,  therefore^ 
Leosthenes,  their  fellow-citizen  and  friend,  a  man 
whose  great  military  talents  were  deformed  by 
no  other  fault  than  that  of  too  boiling  a  valour, 
to  treat  secretly  with  the  disbanded  mercenaries 
at  Tenarus ;  hoping  that  many  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  lucrative 
service  under  a  brave  commander,  even  in  a 
less  glorious  cause  than  that  of  restoring  their 
country's  freedom. 
Their  ani-  When,  not  Only  the  death  of  Alexander,  but 
ma^e  de-  ^j^^  discord  among  his  friends  and  successors  was 
oi;^mp.  hiade  known  in  Greece,  the  Athenian  orators 
B.C.  323.  boasted  of  their  own  foresight  and  of  Leosthenes's 
activity  ^ ;  the  assembly  confirmed  his  proceed- 
ings ;  he  was  voted,  by  acclamation  and  holding 
up  of  hands,  general  of  the  commonwealth.  At 
the  instance  of  Hyperides,  for  Demosthenes  still 
lived  in  banishment  at  Megara^  an  act  of  as- 
sembly  was  hastily  passed,  stating  in  the  enthu- 
siasm <rf  virtue  and  patriotism,  that  the  Athenians 

^  Diodoms,  LxviiL  8<9. 

9  In  coBsequence  of  his  condemnation  for  taking  a  bribe.    See 
History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iv.  c.  39.  p.  369.     Conf.  Diodor. 
l.xviii.  5.8.  &  Plutarch  in  Demosthen.  Sc  in  Pbocion. 
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had  ever  regarded  the  cause  of  Greece  as  their  chap. 
own,  and  had  resolved,  as  firmly  now  as  hereto-  ^  J^^y 
fore,  to  assert  the  national  interest  and  glory  by 
their  fleet  and  army,  their  property  and  their 
persons.  By  virtue  of  this  emphatic  decree, 
which,  as  usual  with  imitations  in  a  degenerate 
age,  copied  in  lines,  bold  and  exaggerated,  the 
sober  magnanimity  of  the  ancient  republic,  am- 
bassadors were  dispatched  to  every  city  of 
Greece  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia 
to  the  northern  confines  of  Thessaly.  Demos- 
thenes, though  convicted,  dishonoured,  and 
exiled,  joined  himself  to  the  ambassadors ;  and 
commissioned  only  by  his  resentment  and  love 
of  liberty,  enjoyed,  for  the  last  time,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inveighing  against  the  barbarous  Ma- 
cedonians, and  confirming  the  revived  hopes  of 
his  country.  ^® 

When  thus  instigated  to  action  by  ardent  em-  The  Grc- 
bassies  from  Athens,  the  Greeks  presented  not  foj^tijf^®* 
the  same  well-harmonized  picture  which  we  for-  war. 
merly  delineated.  Their  conquerors  had  adopted 
the  artifice  of  dividing,  in  order  to  govern  ;  and 
Greece,    instead  of  sixteen,    contained  above 
sixty,  independent  republics.    When  summoned 
to  this  new  confederacy,  many  districts  or  town- 
ships contracted  for  themselves,  regardless  of  the 
authority  of  their  ancient  capitals.     In  former 
times,  the  power  of  Athens  had  been  rivalled  by 
Sparta  and  Thebes.     But  Thebes  was  now  no 
more ;  Sparta  sullenly  rejected  a  league  of  which 

^^  Blutarch  in  Demosthen.    Conf.  Diodor.  L  xviii.  8.  la 
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Athens  \vas  the  head;  and  both  the  Achseans 
and  Arcadians  feared  to  engage  in  distant  war- 
fare, while  the  yet  formidable  Spartans  remained 
at  home,  hovering  in  hostility  on  their  frontiers. 
But  most  of  the  inferior  cities,  whether  c^itals 
or  emancipated  dependencies,  listened  to  the 
Athenian  orators  who  inflamed  their  zeal,  and 
roused  their  animosity;  while  the  Athenians 
themselves  levied  about  six  thousand  domestic 
troops  ",  to  reinforce  the  mercenaries  under 
Leostlienes.  That  general  having  marched  to- 
wards Etolia,  had  been  joined  there  by  above 
seven  thousand  young  men,  the  flower  of  the 
Etolian  nation*  Elated  by  this  accession  of  force, 
he  dispatched  emissaries  to  Doris,  Phocis,  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  overshadowed  by 
towering  ridges  from  Pelion  to  Parnassus,  ex- 
horting  those  hardy  mountaineers  to  unite  with 
heart  and  hand  in  a  cause  not  less  promising 
than  glorious,  and  redeem  the  honour  of  Greece, 
too  long  and  too  cruelly  insulted  by  the  despotism 
of  the  Macedonians. 
Antipa-  The  bustle  of  these  preparations  was  sufficient 

para^oM  ^  ^^^^  alarmed  a  man  less  suspicious  than  Anti- 
for  crush-  pater.  But  the  anxious  suspense  occasioned  by 
i^Uion.  the  events  consequent  on  his  master's  death,  had 
occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind ;  and  his  vigi- 
lance is  strongly  impeached  in  the  omission  of 
taking  into  pay  the  mercenaries  assembled  at 
Cape  Tenarusi  especially  as  Macedon  abounded 
in  money,  the  rs^sacked  spoils  of  Asia,  but  was 

"  'o^troAiTMfw.    Diodor,  Sc  Plutarch. 
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exceedingly  drained  of  men  through  continual  chap. 
and  distant  service.  Only  thirteen  thousand  foot  ,  _"'•  , 
and  six  hundred  horse  are  said  to  have  followed 
Antipater  into  Thessaly*^;  but  he  demanded 
assistance  fr©m  Leonnatus  **, .  the  governor  of 
Lesser  Phrygia,  and  sent  messengers  to  quicken 
the  speed  of  Craterus  who  was  marching  to 
Macedon  with  ten  thousand  veterans. 

The  object  of  Antipater,  as  well  as  of  the  The  same 
allied  Greeks,  was  to  seize  the  straits  of  Ther-  "|»!'^/y 

object  aiin- 

mopylae,  the  principal  pass  from  Thessaly  into  cdatby 
the  central  provinces  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia.     If  t,es.  ^' 
Antipater  attained  this  end,  he  would  thereby 
separate  the  Thessalians  from  the  confederacy, 
and  acquire  the  seasonable  assistance  of  their 
excellent  cavalry.     Should  the  Greeks  anticipate 
his  purpose,    they   doubted  not  to   have  the 
Thessalians  for  friends  instead  of  enemies.   With 
this  view  the  domestic ,troops  of  the  Athenians, 
levied  with  much  expedition,  hastened  to  Ther- 
mopylae ;  but  in  their  way  thither,  encountered 
unexpecteddanger  from  the  misguided  rage  of  the 
Boeotians.  That  unhappy  people,  whose  fate  it  was  XheAthe- 
at  every  important  crisis  to  oppose  the  general  f^uhlT 
c^se  of  Greece,  were  blinded  on  the  present  occa-  Bceotiam. 
sion  by  avarice.     Having  divided  among  their  cxir.  2. 
own  cities  or  communities,  the  lands  and  spoils  of  ®*^'  ^^*' 
dcfmolished  Thebes,  they  dreaded  a  new  revolu- 
tion through  which  they  might  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  usurped  possessions.     But  the 

»«  Diodor.  ].  xviii.  s.  12.  '       ' 

*3  Plutarch  in  fiumcn.    Phiiotas,  in  Diodorus,  is  plainly  aii  error 
of  transcribers. 
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CHAP.  Athenians,  assisted  by  Leosthenes,  who,  having 
V  i'^'^y  aheady  reached  the  straits,  hastened  with  a  de- 
tachment to  their  relief,  totally  routed  those 
unworthy  adversaries ;  and,  having  taken  post  at 
Thermopylae,  firmly  waited  the  approach  of 
Antipater.  *^ 
Repel  He   arrived,   fought,  and  met  with  the  first 

amiThur'  severe  check  which  the  Macedonians  had  ex- 
Mm  lip  in   perienccd  in  the  course  of  their  long  and  various 
warfare.     Unable  either  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment, or  to  retreat  safely  towards  Macedon,  he 
threw  his  forces  into  Lamia,  a  well-fortified  city 
of  Thessaly,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Achelous 
and  Sperchius,  whose  united  stream  falls  at  the 
distance   of  six  miles   into   the  MaliaYi  gulph. 
Leosthenes  attempted   repeatedly,   but  ineffec- 
tually, to  storm  the  town,  before  Macedonian 
reinforcements  should  arrive  from   Asia.     He 
was  compelled,  with  much  regret,  to  change  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.  **     During  this  tedious 
service,  the  Etolians,  who  formed  an  important 
part  of  his  army,  craved  leave,  with  their  usual 
■"  inconstancy,  to  return  home :  and  their  request 
was  granted,  because  the  denial  of  it  could  not 
have  cjianged  their  purpose.     Antipater  availed 
himself  of  this  desertion  to  make  a  sally,  which 
was  bravely  repelled  by  the  besiegers,  but, in 
Leos-        which   Leosthenes   fell   while   he   exposed  his 
tfiCTiesthe  person  too  rashly.  ^^    To  reward  his  military 
general      merit,  which  had  first  turned  the  tide  of  success 
mSv."^  *    against  a  nation  long  deemed  invincible,  he  was 

»4  Diodor.  I.  xviii.  8. 1 1.  «*  Id.  s.  12.  &  Pausan.  Altic. 

'*  Diodor.  1.  xviii.  s.  IJ. 
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buried  with  heroic  honours :  his  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  by  the  eloquence  of  his  country- 
man Hyperides ;  and  Antiphilus,  both  his  coun- 
tryman ^nd  Triend,  was  chosen  by  acclamation 
to  succeed  him  in  the  command.  '^ 

Meanwhile  Leonnatus  sailed  unmolested  from  Approach 
Hellespontian  Phrygia,  the  Macedonian  fleet  un-  natus  with 
der  Clytus  commanding  the  narrow  seas,  and  keep-  *^"  *"''"3^* 
ing  at  a  respectful  distance  above  two  hundred 
Athenian  galleys  entrusted  to  Eetion.  The  army 
of  Leonnatus  amounted  to  twenty-three  thousand, 
of  which  number  two  thousand  five  hundred  were 
cavalry.  Influenced,  however,  by  the  intrigues 
of  Olympias,  and  the  levity  of  his  own  character, 
he  had  assembled  this  powerful  force,  not  merely 
to  resist  the  rebellion  of  Greece,  but  far  more 
that  he  might  overawe  Antipater,  and  supplant 
him  in  his  government  of  Macedon.*®  Upon 
Leonnatus's  approach,  the  Greeks  suddenly 
quitted  their  works  at  Lamia.  The  useless  mul- 
titude, together  with  the  heavy  baggage  and 
military  engines,  were  deposited  in  the  neigh- 
bouring strong-holds  of  Thessaly,  whose  garri- 
sons were  friendly  to  their  interests.  With  a 
light,  but  well-equipped  army,  .they  advanced 
northwards  to  meet  Leonnatus,  and  intercept  his 
junction  with  Antipater.  The  encounter  hap- 
pened on  the  northern  confines  of  Thessaly. 
Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  the  Etolians, 

■▼  Diodor.  L  xviii.  s.  15.  &  Plut.  in  Demosthen. 

'^  Arrian  apud  Phot.  p.  SO.  obscurely  hints  at  Leonnatus's  in- 
trigues, oXAct  tmrrct  \w¥Vtcro5  9wi€<ni$fiv  ZoKunf  r^  Aprnrofrp^,    lliese  ^ 
dark  iraDsactions  are  expUuned  fulfy  by  Plutarch  in  £umen. 
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CHAP,  the  Greek  infantry  still  amounted  to  twenty- 
V    ^^^'    ,  two  thousand ;  and  their  cavalry,  chiefly  Thes- 
salians,  exceeded  by  one  thousand  that  of  the 
Victory  of  enemy.     By  the   resistless  impression  of  this 
—Leon-    body  of  hoFse,  commanded  by  Menon  the  Thes- 
nntusilaio.  ga^an,    a   brave  and  accomplished  leader,    the 
enemy's  squadrons  were  repelled  and  routed: 
Leonnatus,  who  headed  them,  was  slain ;  and  his 
phalanx  of  infantry  was  compelled  to  retire  in 
disorder  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  ^^  While 
Antiphilus  pursued  the  scattered  enemy,   and 
the   Greeks  offered  their  accustomed  thanks- 
givings for  victory,  Antipater  found  means  to 
join  forces  with  the  vanquished.     Yet  such  was 
his  respect  for  the  Thessalian  cavalry  that,  to 
avoid    engaging  them  on    the    plain,    he   re- 
treated towards  Macedon  over  the  craggy  ridges 
of  Thessalian  Olympus,  anxiously  expecting  the 
arrival  of  Craterus  with  a  fresh  reinforcement 
from  Asia. 
The  Craterus  at  length   arrived  with   a  veteran 

foit^in^  ibrce,  well  calculated  to  retrieve  ^kte  losses  of 
^^vc     ills  ^country.  Besides  ten  thousand  Macedonians, 
Cranon.     hardened  in   many  a  laborious   campaign,  he 
SiTs!      brought  with   him   into   Thessaly  a  thousand 
B.C.325.    Persian  archers,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry; 
the  seas  being  cleared  for  his  transports  through 
ihe  defeat  of  Eetion  the  Athenian,  by  his  an^ 
tagonist    Clytus  the   Macedonian.*^      Having 
joined   Antipater,   to  whom    Craterus  readily 
yielded  the  chief  command,  the  new  army  en- 

»»  Diodor.  Liviii.  s,  15.  «»  Diodor.  ibW. 
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camped  with  their  vanquished  countrymen  on  CH^p. 
the  batiks  of  the  Peneus,  which  flows  into  the  ^  ^^/',  , 
Thermaic  gulph,  through  the  deUghtful  vale  of 
Temp6  compressed  by  the  woody  sides  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus.  The  united  f  wees  of  the  Mace- 
donians consisted  of  forty  thousand  heavy- 
anned  men ;  three  thousand  archers  and 
slingers ;  and  five  thousand  cavalry.  The  Greeks, 
originally  inferior  in  number,  were  weakened 
by  the  defection  of  several  petty  states,  whose 
contingents  had  followed  the  example  of  the 
Etolians  in  returning  home  to  attend  their  do- 
mestic affairs ;  or,  after  the  first  successes  <rf' 
their  arms,  to  enjoy  their  shows  and  triumphs, 
as  if  a  single  victory  over  Antipater  had  hap- 
pily terminated  the  war.  Antiphilus  and  Menon 
kmiented  this  fatal  folly,  and  studiously  avoided 
tm  engagement  against  desperate  odds.  But  the 
Macedonian  generals  knew  their  business  too 
w^  to  humour  this  inclination,  and  soon 
4>rought  the  enemy  to  battle  between. tihe  ob- 
scure town  of  Cranon  and  the  mountains  of 
Kj^ocephalfld.  *^  The  Thessalian  horse,  headed 
l^  the  brave  Menon,  still  maintained  their  pre- 
^imnence  j  but  the  Grecijm  infantry  gave  way 
with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  before  the 
shock  of  Craterus's  veterans.  They  retreated 
to  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  were  joined  thwe 
*bythe  cavalry.® 

This  battle,    so  inconsiderable  in  point  of  Negoti- 
-bloodshed,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  ^^J^ 

"  Plutarch  in  DemoHhen.  "  Diodor^  1.  xviil  t.  W,  17. 
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CHAP,  the  subsequent  condition  of  Greece.     A  herald 
,    ^^^\  J  was  sent  to  Antipater,  craving  the  bodies  of 
peace  with  the  slain.     But  that  general,  grown  old  in  the 
Itete^  se-    arts  of  government,  declared  that  he  would  not 
parateiy.     receive  any  message  from  the  Greeks  in  com- 
mon;   each    city  must  treat  with  him   apart. 
When  the  allies  rejected  this  proposal,  Antipater 
proceeded  to    lay   hold  on   several  places   in 
Thessaly,   to  which  he  granted  easy  terms  of 
peace.     This   artful  proceeding   detached  the 
Thessalians  from  the  confederacy.  Other  states, 
now  in  despair  of  success,   were  forward  in 
making  submission  ^ ;    and  in  professing  their 
readiness  to  receive  Macedonian  garrisons   as 
well  as  to  change  their  democracies  into  olig- 
archies;   the  latter  form  of  republicanism,  as 
the  most  easily  manageable,  being  that  which 
was  always   the  most  agreeable  to  their  con- 
querors. 
The  nego-       The  Athenians  and  Etolians  alone  continued 
Jlit^The     refractory.      Antipater,   therefore,  determined 
Athenians  to  lead  his  army  against  Athens.     In  his  pro- 
htrF    ^"'  gress  thither  he  entered  Bceotia,  and  encamped 
near  the  half-ruined  citadel  of  desolated  Thebes. 
Instead  of  opposing  his  progress  by  an  army, 
the  Athenians,  passing  from  obstinacy  to  mean- 
ness, met  him  by  a  suppliant  embas^  of  three 
citizens,   whose  personal    influence  was  most 
likely  to  soften  his  resolutions.     At  the  head  of 
the  embassy  for  peace,  they  sent  Phocion  their 
best  generd,  who  had  always  most  earnestly  dis- 

*5  Diodor.  l.xviiL  s.  17. 
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suaded  them  from  unprofitable  wars.    To  Pho-  chap. 
cion  they  joined  the  orator  Demades,  an  old  ,  J|\^ 
and  steady  partisan  of  the  Macedonian  interest; 
and  Xenocrates,  the  revered  successor  of  Plato 
in  the  academy :    a  philosopher  whose  gravity 
and  austerity  seemed  likely  to  command  respect 
from  the  most  triumphant  conqueror.     But  Xe- 
nocrates  did  not  meet  with  even  civility  from 
Antipaterj    who,   receiving  Phocion  and  De- 
mades  cordially,  scarcely  saluted  the  philosopher, 
rudely  interrupted  his  discourse^  and  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  an  abrupt  silence.  By  a  zealous  Pla-  Why  some 
tonician^,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Phocion,  has  related  of  it  mitre- 
some  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  the  behaviour  £^!^ 
of  Antipater  is  ascribed  to  his  grossness,  brut-  tarch. 
ality,  and  natural  antipathy  to  every  semblance  of 
virtue  ;    an  accusation  itself  equally  gross  and 
absurd,  since  glaringly  belied  by  the  public  and 
private  character  of  this  illustrious  Macedonian. 
But  the  virtues  of  the   Athenian'  Xenocrates 
were  disgraced  by  asperity  and, obstinacy.     As 
successor  to  Plato,  he. defended  dogmaticaUy 
the  errors  of  that  fanciful  but  admired  teacher, 
whose  plastic  fancy  had  given  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy to  many  extravagant  chimaeras.     TThe 
Ideas,  and  other  vaporous  creations  of  Plato, 
had  been  assailed  and  dissipated  by  the  en- 
lightened reason  of  Aristotle.     Xenocrates  con- 
sidered  confutation  as.  injury,  and  long  viewed 
the  Stagirite  with  hatred,  which  the  latter  is  said 
to  have  answered  by  contempt.^  When  we  con- 

^  Plutarch  in  Phocion. 

^  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Aristotel.  and  the  Life  of  Aristotle  prefixed 
to  my  translation  of  his  Ethics,  &c.  roL  i.  p.  29. 3d  edit 
rOL.  /.  B  B 
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sider  that  Aristotle  from  his  youth  to  his  death 
had  continued  the^most  respected  friend  of  Anti- 
pater^,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  rival- 
ship  of  the  two  great  literary  ornaments  of 
Greece  should  have  influenced  the  present  ne- 
gotiation. Xenocrates  resented  the  coldness  of 
his  reception,  by  saying,  "  he  wondered  not 
that  Antipater  should  not  look  him  in  the  face, 
lest  he  might  have  him  for  a  witness  of  his  in- 
tended injustice  against  Athens."  Such  un- 
seasonable  incivility  was  only  calculated  to 
widen  the  breach  of  his  country  with  a  resist- 
less enemy.  But,  through  the  interposition  of 
Phocion,  peace  was  obtained  on  condition  "  that 
the  Athenians  should  new-model  their  dan- 
gerous democracy,  should  make  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
war,  surrender  their  turbulent  demagogues^ 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  and  receive  a 
Macedonian  garrison  into  their  fortified  harbour 
Munychia.  ^  fhocion  pleaded  strongly  against 
the  garrison ;  but  Antipater  answered,  "  My 
dear  Phocion,  no  request  of  yours  should  ever 
be  made  in  vain,  with  the  exception  of  that 
only,  which,  if  granted,  would  ruin  both  myself 
and  you.*'  Harsh  as  the  conditions  were,  the 
Athenians  felt  the  necessity  of  ratifying  them. 
In  addition  to  other  misfoi^unes,  they  bad  been 
again  defeated  at  sea,  an  element  long  propi- 
tious to  their  ancestors.    The  action  was  fought 

**  Diogen.  ibid,  and  Life  pf  Aristotle,  p.  36. 

*'  Pausan.  Achaic.  c  10.  Plutarch  in  Phocion,  Sc  Diodor.  1.  xriii. 

f.l8. 
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o£F  the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  the  Malian  gulph   chap. 
near  the  small  islands  called  Echinades,   and  .    "^'   . 
between   the   same    commanders    as   formerly, 
Clytus  and  Eetion ;  the  latter  of  whom  lost  a 
great  part  of  the  hundred  and  seventy  galleys 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  ^   Dispirited 
by  calamities  on  every  side,  they  agreed  to  de- 
prive aU  citizens,  not  possessing  an  income  of 
two  thousand  drachmas^,  of  suffrage  in  the  as- 
sembly.   Athens  then  contained  thirty  thousand 
citizens,   of  whom  twenty-one  thousand  were, 
on  account  of  their  mean  circumstances,  dis- 
franchised. ^    Among  these  nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand'^  whose  seditious  poverty  had  been  per- 
petually embroiling  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth, were  on  this  occasion  transplanted  into 
vacant  districts  of  Thrace,  with  a  due  assignment 
of  lands  from  Antipater  in  concurrence  with 
Lysimachus,  who  commanded  in  that  province. 
The  nine  thousand  comparatively  rich  citizens, 
protected  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Mu- 
nychia,  thenceforward  conducted   quietly  and 
prudently  the    affairs  of  the    commonwealth, 
under  the  direction  of  Phocion,  until  a  new  and 
more  bloody  revolution.  ^ 

The  only   victims    indeed    of  the    present  Death  of 
ch&nge  of  government,  were  Demosthenes  and  SaJw^nd 


••  Diodor.  1.  xvifl.  s.  15.  •»  Sixty  pounds^  nearly. 

^  Diodor.  1.  xriii.  8. 18. 

'*  Phitarch  in  Piiodon.  He  confounds  the  number  sent  into 
Thrace  with  the  whole  number  of  poor  citizens  stated  al  ^1,000  in 
Diodonis. 

*•  Diodomt  &  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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CHAP.  Hyperides.     But  of  these  two,  each  was  a- host* 
.    '"'    .  They  had  both  fled  at  the  approach  o£  Anti-  - 
Hvperidcs.  pater,  and  had  been  respectively  overtaken  by 
cxi^3.     ^is  emissaries  in  the  small  islands  of  Calauria 
B.C. 322.    and  ^gina,   near  the  coast  of  Argos,  in  the 
Saronic  gulph.     The   deaths  of  these  orators 
have  been  embellished  by  many  tragic^  cir- 
cumstances,   probably  invented  in  their  own 
times  by  the  admirers  of  their  patriotism,  and 
easily  admitted  afterwards  by  the  admirers  of 
their  eloquence.      The  seventy-seven   orations 
of  Hyperides  have  long  since  perished** ;  and- 
his  name  only  lives  in  the  consenting  eulogy  of 
criticism.  ^     Among  the  titles  of  his  discourses, 
we  read  **  impeachment  of  Demosthenes,**  pro- 
bably the  speech  in  which  he  impartially  and 
boldly  arraigned  his  great  coadjutor  in  the  com- 
monwealthf  for  accepting  the  bribes  of  Har- 
palus.  ^      For  this  offence    Demosthenes  was 
banished  Athens,  and  continued  in  exile  at  Me- 
gara,  until  the  common  cause  of  Greece  restored 
him  to  his  country,  and  the  forgiveness  of  his 
ancient  friend.     As  the  fame  of  Demosthenes 
flourished  from   age  to  age   with   encreasing 
vigour,  a  dark  shade  thickened  over  the  moiiu- 
xaent  of  Antipater.  The  same  eloquence,  which, 
with  the  living  voice,  arraigned  and  often  tru- 
ss Plutarch  in  Demosthen. 

M  Photius  and  others  ascribed  to  him  the  oration  still  extant  in 
the  works  of  Demosthenes:  ircpt  tmt  xpos  A^t^ayZpoy  awBiiiwy.  De- 
mosth.  Wolf.  p.  86.     But  that  oration  is  not  marked  by  excellence* 
and  is  only  raluable  for  its  facts,  unnoticed  elsewhere. 
»  Quintilian,  Longinus^  &  Dion.  Chrysost.  Dissert,  viii. 
^  Plutarch  in  Deroosth.  &  in  Phocion.  Sc  Diodorus,  1.  xviii.*s.«. 
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doced  Philip,  still  continued  ia  the  dead  letter  chap. 
to  vilify  and   disgrace  his    honest    and    able  y  ^^  ,^ . 
minister ;  for  it  is  the  glory  of  letters  that  the 
wrongs  done  to  any  of  their  real  ornaments  are 
immortal ! 

During  these  proceedings  in  Greece,  the  a£^r  The  Sami- 
of  Samos,  which  had  first  occasioned  the  rebel*  ^verthdr 
liouj  was  settled  by  the  authority  of  Perdiccas,  c^ntry 
who,  notwithstanding  his  personal  hostility  to  baniih- 
Antipater^   still  co-operated  with   him   in  the  fo^,^^ 
ccmmion  concerns  of  the  empire.     The  Athe-  yean, 
nians  were  divested  of  their  usurped  property 
in  the  island ;    and  the  expelled  Samians,   or 
their  descendants,   now  languishing  in  miser- 
able exile  in  many  different  parts^  of  Greece, 
were  reinstated  in  their  hereditary  possessions, 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  forty-three 
years.  ^ 

.After  the  submission  of  Athens,  the  Etolians  Fierce  re- 
only  remained  hostile ;  and  that  daring  people  Jh^S-^^ 
were  still  jundaunted,   though  on  all  sides  de-  *»«"«• 
serted«     When  Antipater  and  Craterus  marched 
against  them,  they  assembled  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand  fighting  men.     The  helpless  part 
of  their  communities  with  their  most  precious 
effects  were  conveyed  to  strong  castles  among 
the  mountains.     The  fields  and  villages  in  the 
open  country  were  abandoned.     The  warriors 
took  post  in  narrow  and  intricate  avenues,,  and 
oflen  repelled  the  Macedonians,  until,  by  a  new 
.succession  of  assailants,  the  receding  Etoliatis 

3*^  Diodorusj  l.xviii.  s.  18. 
£  S  3 
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CHAP,  were  cooped   up  within  the  gorges    of  hills 
^  J^[^*^  i  covered  with  snow,  alike  destitute  of  com  and 
cattle.     When  no  alternative  remained  but  that 
of  starving  amidst  winter  storms,  or  descending 
to  combat  a  far  superior  enemy,  fortune  in  pity- 
to  their  valour  sent  Antigonus  from  Asia,  to  dis- 
play in  such  strong  coloiurs  the  dangerous  views 
of  Perdiccas,  that  the  Macedonian  generals  were 
in  hafite  to  abandon  the  Etolian  war.     To  this 
fierce    nation  they  granted  a  present  peace> 
firmly  resolving,  however,  as  soon  as  the  urgency 
of  more  important  concerns  allowed  leisure  and 
opportunity,  to  tnHtisplant  such  obstinate  rebels 
from  Greece  into  some  remote  region  of  Asia.  ^ 
But  their  meditated  vengeance  was  not  carried 
into  execution.    The  Etolians,  encouraged  by 
Perdiccas,  renewed  the  war ;  though  often  van- 
quished by  the  Macedonians,  they  were  never 
thoroughly  subdued:   and  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence, or  rather  their  aversion  to  the  re- 
straints of  regular  government,  their  rapacity^ 
4nd  ferocity^  deform  the  last  pages  of  Grecian 
history. 
Conquest        The  ambition  of  Alexander's  immediate  suc« 
by  PNto^°^  cessors  collected  into  one  sphere  ef  action  all 
ferny.        the  scattered  communities  belon^ng   to    the 
cxnr?2.'      Grecian  name,,  in  the  three  divisions  of  the 
B.  c.  523.   ancient  world.  During  the  regency  of  Perdiccas, 
the  remote  colony  of  Cyren6,  which  from  its 
establishment  on  the  African  coast,  six  hundred 
and  thirty^ne  years  before  the  Christian  aera, 

3*  Diodorusy  l;xviii.  u24,%5. 
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had  taken  but  a  feeble  interest  in  the  aflairs  of  chap. 
the  mother-country  •^j  first  emerges  into  such  y  ™'  * 
histori<;al  importance,  as  demands  our  attention 
to  the  primary  object  or  design  of  that  remote 
settlement ;  and  the  principal  proceedings 
through  which  that  desired  end  was  either  pro- 
moted or  thwarted.  Upon  this  disquisition  I 
enter  with  the  greater  pleasure,  because  the 
observations  applicable  to  Cyren6  in  Africa, 
perfectly  accord  with  the  history  already  given 
of  many  and  more  considerable  emporiums  in 
Asia. 

The  amours  of  Jupiter  with  the  African  nymph  Ewiy  con- 
Cyrene*^,  the  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  lake  gI^^ 
Tritonis^,  the  aegis  of  the  goddess  invented  by  ^'^  *j!*^ 
the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood  ^,  and  the  African 
famed  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  from  which  ^^^^**^ 
Hercules  transported  the  golden  apples^,  all 
these  circumstances  point  to  an  early  intercourse 
between  Greece  and  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  which  lay  directly  eastward  of  the 
domain  of  Carthage.     When  we  descend  in 
history  to  more  solid  ground,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  this  intercourse  was  encouraged 
by  repeated  and  earnest  admonitions  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi^;  a  circumstance  in  conjunc- 
tion with  particulars  to  be  immediately  related. 


39  6ee  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  v.i.  c.  8.  and  ▼.  iii.  c.  24. 
4*  Pausan.  in  Laconic  «'  Scylax,  Perip.  p.  49. 

^  Herodotus,  l.iv.  c.169. 

43  Diodonu,  Hyginus,  Apollodorus.  Conf.  Rennell's  Geog.  of 
Herodpt  p.6il. 
^  Herodot.  Liv.  c.  164.  et  pauim. 
B  B  ^ 
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c  H  A  P«  indicating  that  the  priests  of  Greece  were  not 
,  ^\  J  less  zealous  than  those  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
Assyria,  in  extending  the  commercial  relations 
of  their  country. 
CauM  of  Africa,  whose  finest  regions  since  the  downfall 
^tio?X  ^^  *^^  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  have  been 
Commer.  desolatcd  by  Vandals  and  Arabs,  by  sanguinary 
i^J^of  barbarism,  intolerant  and  more  sanguinary  super- 
Afnca.  gtition,  abounded,  as  it  still  abounds,  in  precious 
commodities,  which  strike  the  mind  more  power- 
fully, because  they  are  distributed  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  into  large  and  distinct  masses.  The 
whole  continent  is  separated  by  the  intermediate 
Sahara  or  desert,  into  Libya  and  Ethiopia ;  and 
Libya,  the  northern  division,  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Egypt»  was  early  distinguished 
into  two  broad  belts,  of  which  the  nearest,  now 
called  Barbary,  forms  the  whole  southern  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  other  partially 
disjoined  from  it  by  scattered  branches  of  mount 
Atlas,  is  known  by  a  harsh  Arabic  name^  denot- 
ing the  land  of  dates ;  an  article  in  all  ages  of 
indispensable  use  to  its  inhabitants.^  The  same 
tract  is  called  by  Herodotus  the  land  of  wild 
beasts^ ;  and  it  is  still  infested  by  these  savages 
beyond  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
wild  beasts  naturally  retired  from  the  populous 
haunts  of  men,  and  the  well-cultivated  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  country  of  dates, 
iSiey  had  fewer  enemies  to  fear ;  and  when  at 
any  time  very  obstinately  assailed,  might  secure 

*^  BUeduIgerid.  *«  Ativn  9ripuariu    Herodot.  I.iv.  cIW. 
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their  safety  by  retreating    into  the  southern   chap. 
desert  v    "^'   . 

Beyond  this  huge  belt  of  sand,  in  many  parts  Ethiopia. 
a  thousand  miles  broad,  and  in  length  commen- 
surate with  the  continent  which  it  deforms,  the 
Ethiopia  of  the  Greeks  corresponded  nearly  with 
the  Soudan  or  Negritia  of  modem  geographers.^ 
It  comprehended,  in  general,  Africa  south  oi 
the  desert ;  the  inhabitants  of  its  western  parts 
are  described  in  antiquity,  as  a  black,  dwi^fish, 
and  harmless  people^;  but  the  eastern  Ethiopians 
were  remarkable  for  their  lofty  stature,  their 
beauty,  and  their  longevity.  ^  The  whole 
country  was  famed  for  the  rich  productions  of 
ivory>  ebony,  and  gold.  Its  plains  were  often 
covered  with  tall  forests  of  wonderful  variety  and 
beauty,  and  its  diversified  hills  of  moderate 
ascent  contained  copious  mines  of  gold,  within 
a  few  fathoms  of  the  surface.  With  whatever 
terrors  nature  had  clothed  the  intermediate 
regions  of  Africa,  she  had,  therefore,  with  her 
usual  bounty  made  compensation,  by  enriching 
Biid  adorning  the  ei^tremes  of  Ethiopia  and 
Libya.  ^  .  • 

-    The  western  division  of  Libya,  comprehending  Libya. 
Mauritania  and  Numidia,  with  the  proper  do- 
main of  Carthage,  still  retains  great  fertility  and 
populousness,  notwithstanding  many  successive 

47  Herodot.  l.iii.  c.  il4.  Conf.  Poiret,  Description  de  la  Negritie. 
Labat.  relat  nouvelle  de  rAfirique,  and  Proceedings  of  Afncan 
Association. 

<•  Herodot  Lii.  c.32.  &l.iv.  c.43. 

«  Herodot.  I.  iii.  c.  17.  et  seq.  &  1.  vii.  p.  70. 

*^  Herodot.  ibid.   Conf.  Bruce's  Travels^  ?.  U  p.  382.  ft  passim. 
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ravages  of  desolating  Barbarians.  The  eastern 
division,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tunis  to  Egypt,  is  formidable  to  mariners  on 
account  of  the  dangerous  Syrtes,  and  repulsive 
in  the  interior  country  on  account  of  the  sandy 
plains  of  Barca  and  Marmarica.  Yet  tlie  Syrtic 
region  itself  was  renowned  for  the  happy  and 
hospitable  Lotophagi  ^^ ;  and  another  district  in 
the  same  region  borrowing  its  name  from  the 
river  Cinyps,  by  which  it  is  watered,  equalled*^ 
in  exuberance  the  Assyrian  plains.  To  the 
eastward  of  Cinyps  and  the  great  Syrtis,  the  bold 
coast  of  Cyren6**  projects  towards  Crete  and 
the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  same  hostile  aspect 
that  Carthage  advances  to  meet,  as  it  were,  and 
defy  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  and  the  fertile  territory  surrounding 
them,  which  returned  all  kinds  of  grain  with  the 
increase  of  an  hundred  fold  ",  had  early  attracted 
the  notice  of  those  Greeks  most  ambitious  oi 
colonization  and  conquest  On  the  greatest 
part  of  the  African  shore  their  enterprise  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Phoenicians.**  Biit 
their  priests,  and « especially  those  of  Delphi, 
still  *•  directed  their  views  to  the  elevated  tract 
of  Cyren^»  which  hitherto  remained  unoccupied, 
and  which,  besides  the  temptation  of  a  rich  soil 

»*  Strabo,  l.iii.  p.  157.  and  Plin.  l.vi.  c.  7. 

a«  Herodot.  l.m  c.  171—198. 

»  Cyrene  properly  denotes  a  city,  but  is  commonly  applied  by 
Greek  writers  to  the  whole  territory  of  Cyrenaica,  of  which  that 
city  was  the  capitaL 

M  Herodot*  ibid.  ^  See  above  Survegr,  s.  iv. 

5*  Herodot.  l.iv.  c.li5. 
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for  tillage,  offered  them  an  easy  participatioDj  by  chap. 
the  intervention  of  neighbouring  Nomades,  in  "'• 
the  valuable  commerce  of  gold,  ebony,  and 
ivory.  As  the  nations  of  antiquity  traded  chiefly 
with  their  own  colonies,  a  settlement  on  the 
African  coast,  appeared  the  surest  expedient  for 
procuring  those  commodities  in  abimdance. 
Such  are  the  notices  which  seemed  necessary  as 
a  key  to  the  following  short  narrative  of  the 
origin,  progress,  prosperity,  and  downfall  of  the 
first  establishment  formed  by  Europeans  in 
Africa* 

In  the  diminutive  island  of  Thera,  the  most  The 
southern  of  the  Cyclades,  Polymnestus,  a  pow-  ^"^ 
erful  citizen,  had  a  bold  and  ambitious  son,  Ba^u; 
who,  enduring  impatiently  an  ungraceftJ*^  hesi-  desert 
tation  in  his  speech,   applied  to  the  oracle  of  3lc  Afrf- 
Delphi,   about  the  best  means  for  remedying  can  ^obml 
that  defect.     Instead  of  answering  him  on  the  xxim  2. 
subject  of  his  voyage,  the  oracle  saluted  him  B^^'^* 
by  the  name  of  Battus,  which  in  the  Libyan 
language  signifies  a  king,  and  exhorted  him  to 
lead  a  colony  into  Libya.     The  foundation  of 
new  cities  seems,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions, 
to  have  been  embellished  by  fables.    The  disobe- 
dience 6f  Battus  to  the  oracle  was  punished,  we 
are  told,  by  a  dreadftil  drought  at  Thera,  which 
left  not  a  single  tree  on  the  island.     The  dis- 
tressed inhabitants  having  sent  a  deputation  to 

*7  Herodotus,  I.  iv.  c.  155.  The  son  of  Polymnestus  not  only 
hesitated,  but  had  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  certain  letters.  So; 
Aristotle's  definition  of  urxv^M^^a  and  rpavKorns  (Problem  xi.  30,) 
the  defects  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  Battus. 
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CHAP,  consult  the  god,  received  for  answer,  that  their 
JJJ^  aflkirs  would  grow  prosperous,  if  they  assisted 
Battus  in  colonizing  Cyren6.  In  consequence  of 
this  admonition,  two  galleys,  each  of  fifty  oars, 
sailed  towards  the  African  coast,  but  instead  of 
landing  on  the  continent,  only  occupied  the 
little  desert  island  of  Plataea,  in  a  deep  bay 
about  a  hundred  miles  eastward  of  the  lofty 
table-land,  to  which  the  oracle  had  directed 
them.  In  this  inhospitable  spot,  the  Thereans 
might  have  perished  for  hunger,  had  not  their 
wants  been  relieved  by  a  Samian  vessel,  which, 
in  her  voyage  to  Egypt,  happened  to  touch  at 
Plataea  ;  and  whose  generous  assistance  on  this 
occasion  gave  birth  to  the  intimate  friendship 
which  aft:erwards  subsisted  between  Samos  and 
Cyren^.*®  Disappointed  in  the  hopes  which 
had  produced  their  migration  from  Thera, 
Battus  and  his  companions  again  had  recourse  to 
the  god,  complaining  that  though  they  had 
obeyed  his  injunction,  and  established  a  colony 
in  Libya,  calamity  still  pursued  them  in  that 
new  settlement.  The  Pythia  answered,  that 
their  sagacity  was  indeed  admirable,  if  they, 
who  had  never  yet  landed  in  Libya,  should  know 
it  better  than  herself,  who  had  travelled  in  that 
country.  Conformably  to  this  answer,  they 
transferred  their  colony  from  the  isle  of  Platsea 
to  a  place  called  Aziris  on  the  opposite  conti- 
nent, a  beautiful  and  well-watered  district, 
almost  surrounded  by  hills  of  easy  ascent,  and 

*•  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c,  152. 
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which  waved  with  shadowy  forests.  ^  At  Aziris,  chap. 
and  afterwards  at  Cyrene,  which  the  Libyans  .^^"'  , 
encouraged  them  to  occupy,  by  saying  that 
rain  was  peculiarly  abundant  in  that  quarter^, 
the  colonists  remained  forty  years  under  BattuB, 
and  sixteen  under  Arcesilaus  his  son.  They 
received  not  however  any  considerable  accession 
from  Greece,  until  the  reign  of  the  second 
Battus,  sumamed  the  Happy. 

Under  the  fortunate  administration   of  this  Anew 
third  king,  the  oracle  strongly  exhorted  the  Pe-  ^bny" 
loponnesians,  the  Cretans,  and  the  inhabitants  ^?^^^ 
of   the    neighbouring   Cyclades,     to    colonize  Otymp. 
Libya,  and  to  divide  its  lands  with  their  Cyre-  B.c.591. 
nean  brethren.     In  consequence  of  this  ackio- 
nition,    the   emigrants  were  so  numerous,  and 
the  territories  which  they  required  for  their  sub- 
sistence so  considerable,  that  the  Libyans,  who 
had  treated  the  first  settlers  as  friendly  traders; 
began  to  take  the  alarm,  and  applied  for  assist- 
ance to  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  on  promise  of 
submitting   themselves   as    tributaries   to.  that 
power.     Apries  listened  to  their  request;  but 
the  powerful  army  which  he  sent  to  tlieir  relief 
was  so  completely  defeated  in  the  district  Trasa, 
contiguous  to  Aziris,  that  few  messengers  re- 
turned to  announce ihe public  calamity**:  while 
the  disasters  above  related,  of  Apries  and  of 
Egypt,  prevented  any  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
that*  monarchy. 

»  Herodotl.W.  c.  157. 

^  The  hearens  they  said  were  bored  at  Cyren^.    Id.  1.  i?.  c.  158. 

•»  Herodot  1.  tv.  c.  15«. 
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After  this  illustrious  victory,  gained  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  years  before  Christ,  the 
Bcditiona    Greeks,  had  tliey  remained  true  to  themselves, 
and  cause   might  have  established  their  dominion  so  firmly 
oiyimh      ^^  ^^  African  coast,  as  would  have  reversed 
liLs.-—     its  future  fortune,  and  converted  into  a  source 
B.c!  570^  of  civilization  and  light,  a  country  destined  to 
become  the  perpetual  abode  of  dreary  darkness 
and  syllen  barbarism.     But  the  insolence  of 
prosperity  was  accompanied  by  growing  dissen- 
sions, among  men  collected  from  a  variety  of 
coasts  and  isles^  which  terminated  in  rebellion 
against  Arcesilaus  their    fourth  king,    son  to 
Battus    tlie   Hs^py.       The    insurrection  .was 
headed  by  four  brothers  to  the  king.  ®    Being 
expelled  from  Cyrene,  the  rebels  retreated  to 
the  distance  of  fourscore  miles  into  the  south- 
em  district  of  Barca,  founded  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  entered  into  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  the  Libyans.     Soon  afterwards,  Arcesilaus 
met  his  united  enemies  in  the  field  atLeucon,  in 
Libya.  The  battle  was  unfortunate;  he  lost  seven 
thousand  heavy-armed  men ;  and  returned  to  his 
strong-hold  of  Cyren6  in  disgrace,  followed  by 
sickness.     In  this  condition,    a  medicine  was 
prescribed  to  him  for  procuring  sleep;  under 
the  operation  of  which,    he  was  strangled  by 
Learchus,    his  fifth  brother,  and  the  only  one 
not  in  open  rebellion. 
Tragic  Learchus  was  impelled  to  this  enormity  by  a 

S[^"Snny  x^riminal  passion  for  Eryxo,  the  wife  of  Arcesi- 

**  Stephen.  Bjzant.  toc.  Bapicn* 
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laus,  and  the  bold  avenger  of  his  murder.     When  chap. 
solicited  in  marriage  by  the  traitor,  the  bold  vJ^^'j 
artifice  of  Eryxo  dissembled  any  personal  reluct-  ofArccM- 
ance,  provided  Learchus'  demand  should  meet  *"*' 
with  the  approbation  of  her    family.       The 
answer  of  the  family  was  purposely  delayed: 
the  lover  grew  impatient:  an  assignation  was 
made;  and  Learchus,  being  received  into  the 
bed-chamber  of  Eryxo,  was  slain  by  her  brother 
Polyarchus  and  two  armed  accomplices.® 

The  tragical  deaths  of  Arcesilaus  and  Lear- 
chus  left  the  throne  of  Cyren^  open  to  the  son 
of  the  former,  named  Battus  III.  But  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  colonists  were  not  yet  at  an 
end.  The  African  Greeks  had  been  collected, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  a  wide  variety  of  states, 
some  subject  to  kings,  others  governed  as  re- 
publics more  or  less  popular.  The  principal 
causes  of  discord  were  thus  of  a  political  nature ; 
and  for  the  removal  of  them  recourse  was  again 
had  to  Delphi.  The  Pythia  exhorted  the  speedy 
demand  of  a  legislator  from  the  Arcadian  re- 
public of  Mantinaea,  which  at  that  time  was  re- 
garded as  the  model  of  a  wise  commonwealth, 
and  which  had  even  introduced,  as  we  have 
shewn  in  another  work  ",  such  a  refined  plan  of 
representative  government,  as  might  have  been 
imparted  with  much  benefit  to  growing  colonies^ 
diffiised  at  wide  intervals  over  the  Airican 
coast.     Demonax,  the  Arcadian,  who  came  to 

^  Plutarch  deVirtut.  Mulier.  and  Herodotus,  l.iv.  c.  160. 
*«  See  my  translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics^  y.  fi. 
p.  76.  3d  edit. 
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CHAP,  cure  the  evils  of  Cyreiie,  divided  its  inhabitants 
^   j'^:    ,  into   three   tribes;    the   first   consisted   of  the 
Thereans  and  their  neighbours ;  the  second  of 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Cretans:  the  third,  of 
all  the  other  islanders  who  had  assisted  in  form- 
ing  the  settlement.     We  are  not  told  whether 
tliese  tribes  were  placed  with  regard  to  each 
other  on  a  foot  of  equality,  or  by  what  dif- 
ferences  of  political  rights  they  were   distin- 
guished.    Collectively  they  engrossed  all  those 
powers,   deliberative,    executive,   and  judicial, 
which  formerly  centered  in  the   king;  whose 
prerogative  was  now  confined  to  the  exclusive 
dignity  of  certain  priesthoods,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  an  appropriate  domain,  wider  and  more 
valuable  than  the  estates  of  other  citizens.  ® 
Enormities      Battus  IV.,  who  had  suQcecded  to  the  throne,. 
ings  of  ^^'  hore  his  degradation  patiently ;  being  a  man  of  an 
nr^^d*hb  ^^^"^'^itious  temper,  and  besides,  afflictedfrom  his 
mother,      youth  with  a  lameness  in  his  feet,  which,  in  some 
ixxx^f.  —   measure,  disqualified  him  for  the  fatiguing  duties  of 
Uxxvi.  4.    pubUc  life.  His  son,  Arcesilaus  IV.,  endeavoured 

B.C.  460       *  1  1        •        1  /»  1  ri 

—432.  to  resume  the  plenitude  of  royal  power.  He  was 
expelled  the  country ;  but  restored  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Samians,  his  hereditary  friends ; 
and  having  disgraced  his  good  fortune  by  atro- 
cious cruelty,  was  slain  in  the  streets  of  Barca, 
by  the  indignant  kinsmen  of  those  Cyrenians 
whom  he  had  banished,  murdered,  ot  burned 
alive  in  a  great  tower  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  its  builder  Aglamachus.  ^     Abominable  were 

•*  Herodotus,  1,  iv,  c.  161.  ^  IbW.  c.  162, 
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the  proceedings  of  Greek  tyrants,  in  all  quarters  chap. 
of  the  world.     In  proportion  to  the  high  spirit  v^['^ 
of  Jiberty  among  the  people,  the  more  horrid 
examples  seemed  necessary  to  overawe  them. 

While  Arcesilaus  still  lived  at  Barca,  his 
mother  Pheretima,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit^ 
sustained  the  goverpment  of  Cyren^  j  presiding 
personally  as  chief  magistrate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate.  But,  upon  the  death  of  her 
son,  Pheretima  being  divested  of  her  authority, 
escaped  into  Egypt,  and  obtained  from  Aryan- 
des,  who  governed  that  province  under  Darius 
Hystaspis,  the  assistance  of  a  Persian  army, 
through  which  the  ambitious  satrap  hoped  to 
conquer  Libya,  and  with  which  the  enraged 
queen  expected  to  inflict  vengeance  on  her 
enemies.  The  victories  of  the  Persians  put 
Barca  into  her  hands  after  a  long  siege.  Upon 
entering  the  place  she  impaled  and  left  hanging 
on  the  walls  the  men  in  arms,  and  above  this 
horrid  fret-work,  is  said  to  have  raised  one  still 
more  abominable,  the  dissevered  bosom^s  of  their 
wives  and  kinswomen.  In  attempting  to  gain 
by  assault  the  stronger  city  Cyren^,  the  Per- 
sians  were  seized  with  a  panic  terror.  Their 
return  to  Egypt  was  harassed  by  the  predatory 
pursuit  of  the  Libyan  Nomades.  Pheretima  ac- 
companied their  disgracefiil  retreat,  and  died 
soon  afterwards  most  miserably :  a  just  judge- 
ment of  the  gods,  as  Hero4otus  piously  deems 
it,  against  the  mad  fury  of  revenge.  ^^ 

•7  Herodotus,  1.  iv.  p.  202.  et  seq. 
VOL.  /.  C  C 
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CHAP.      The  Cyrenians  had  remained  two^  centuries 
V  J^f:^  ,  under  Battus  and  his  descendants,  whose  domi* 
Flourish-    nion  expired  amidst  a  dreadful  accumulatioB  of 
Cjr^^  crimes  and  calamities.     But  happier  times  suc- 
olymp.      ceeded  ;  and  the  period  of  an  hundred  and  nine 
cxiv.8.      years  that  elapsed  between  the  flight  of  the 
^^^^'^    Persians  and  the  conquest  of  Cyren6  by  the  first 
Ptolemy,  is  brightened  alike  by  the  prosperity 
and  patriotism  of  its  citizens.     Their  territories 
were  enlarged ;  their  commerce  was  extended ; 
and  their  populousness  flourished  through  native 
vigour,  without  any  dangerous  accessions  from 
the  mother-country.     During  the  same  century, 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  fourth  before  the 
Christian  aera,  Cyren6  produced  men  illustrious 
in  arts  as  well  as  arms,  and  sustained  honourable 
competitions  at  the  Olympic  games  in  accom- 
plishments   then    exclusively  characteristic    of 
Greeks,    and  their  noblest  pre-eminence.     It 
would  be  an  invaluable  record  that  should  in- 
form us  how  the  institutions  of  Demonax  the 
Arcadian  were  upheld  and  modified  so  as  to 
produce  such  happy  results.     The  five  cities  of 
Cyrenaica,  which  conferred  on  it  the  name  of 
Pentapolis,  should  seem  to  have  constituted  a 
confederacy  resembling  that  of  the  Lycians ; 
arranged  with  such  justice  and  wisdom,  as  recon- 
ciled the  interests  of  the  whole  with  the  preten- 
sions of  its  component  members.  •• 
£niai^.         In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  gave  the  last 

meDtofiu 

^  Schol.  in  Pindar.  Ode  1.  Pyth. 

*»  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  664, 665,  Conip.  my  translation  of  AriitoUe*t 
Politici,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  et  teq.  3d  edit. 
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corrections  to  his  history  four  hundred  and  eiglit  chap. 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  Cyrenaica  ex-  ^  ^^y^, 
tended  westward  from  its  capital  only  a  hun-  territory. 
dred  and  forty  miles  along  the  African  coast.  Saltan. 
But  shortly  afterwards,  a  memorable  transaction 
proves  that  its  boundary,  in  the  same  direction, 
had  been  advanced  to  the  inmost  recess  of  the 
great  Syrtis ;   and  its  territory  thereby  nearly 
doubled  in  extent,   though  not  proportionally 
increased  in  value.     The  transaction  to  which  I 
allude  appeared  of  such  importance  to  a  great 
historian,   that  he  suspends   the  course  of  his 
splendid  narrative  in  order  to  record  it.  ^^  •  The 
height  of  Cyrenean  prosperity  coincided  with 
the  most  flourishing  ages  of  Carthage,  before 
the  Carthaginians  had  been  assailed  by  Agatho- 
des  of  Sicily,  and  their  finest  provinces  plun- 
dered and  desolated  by  that  merciless  invader.  ^* 
During  this  period,  I^pt  having  sadly  degene- 
rated under  the  barbarous  yoke  of  Persia,  Car- 
thage was  the  only  power  in  Africa  that  could 
alarm  the  walled  cities  of  the  Pentapolis.     Dis- 
cord arose  between  nations  unfriendly  by  blood 
and  neighbourhood,   competitors  for  conquest, 
and  rivals  in  commerce.    But  the  only  particular 
in  the  war  that  has  come  down  to  posterity,  is 
the  memorable  incident  by  which  it  terminated. 
This  was  the  adjustment  of  their  common  bound- 
ary by  two  Carthaginian  youths,  the  brothers 

^  Sailost.  Bdl.-Jugnrtliin. 

7«  Thu  expedition  will  be  related  circumstantially  hereafter.  It 
happened  909  years  before  Christ,  and  55  years  before  the  first  war 
bttween  Carthage  and  Rome. 
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CHAP.  Philsni,  and  two  young  Cyrenians.  It  is  not 
V  "^ '^  clearly  explained  by  what  arrangements  between 
.the  rival  states  their  respective  citizens  were  to 
set  out,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  assigned 
places,  so  that  the  spot  where  they  met  might  be 
regarded  in  future  as  their  mutual  frontier.  They 
met  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtis,  where  a  branch  of  that  gulph  penetrates 
the  deepest  inland.  The  Cyrenians,  thinking 
that  they  had  not  reached  a  sufficient  distance 
to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  their  country,  com- 
plained that  the  Carthaginians  had  taken  their 
departure  before  the  stipulated  time.  The  latter 
denied  the  accusation ;  but  offered  to  embrace 
any  just  and  equal  expedient  by  which  the  con- 
test might  be  decided.  Then  said  the  Cyre- 
nians, "  Allow  yourselves  to  be  here  buried  alive 
amidst  these  sands,  since  we  are  ready  to  accept 
that  condition  for  the  sake  of  extending  the 
limits  of  our  country.'*  The  Carthaginians  con- 
sented, and  met  death  in  its  most  frightful 
form.  ^  Huge  mounds  of  earth  ^*  composed  what 
were  thenceforward  called  the  Philsenian  altars ; 
unperishing  memorials  of  those  who  offered,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  accepted  the  patriotic 
alternative. 
Descrip.  The  enlargement  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Phite- 
Pcnte- ^*  nian  altars  westward,  and  eastward  to  the  moun- 
poWs  --  tainous  Catabathmus,  which  overlooked  the  sandy 
«spen8.  ^gggj^  ^f  Marmarica,  added  far  less  to  the  public 
prosperity,  than  the  high  agricultural  improve- 

■  *  Sallust.  Bell.  Jugurthin.  7j  piin.  I.  v.  c.  4. 
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ibents  of  the  central  district.    This  consisted  of  C  H  A  k 

HI 
a  soft  and  rich  soil ;  it  was  well  watered  through- 

out ;  it  abounded  in  shady  woods  and  flowery 
fields  ;  and  it  aflbrded  in  great  variety  the  most 
useful  plants  and  animals.  ^*  Its  limits  were  de- 
fined by  the  production  of  silphium :  this  plant 
marked  the  region  of  fertility ;  and  where  sil- 
phium ceased  to  grow,  the  soil  was  unfit  for 
culture.  This  general  notice,  from  an  author  of 
the  highest  credit  ^,  is  rendered  special  and 
satisfactory  by  the  information  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  silphium  was  confined  to  the  territory 
between  HatsBa  and  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Sjnrtis  ^ ;  a  direct  inland  journey  of  only  two 
hundred  miles,  but  fax  more  considerable  along 
the  winding  coast.  The  distance  exactly  corre* 
sponds  with  that  between  Plata3a  and  the  city 
called  Berenice,  now  Bemic,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood concurring  testimonies  place  the  far- 
famed  gardens  of  the  Hesperides ;  for  Berenice 
was  a  new  name  borrowed  from  the  celebrated 
Egyptian  queen,  wife  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  the 
conqueror  of  Cyren6,  and  bestowed  on  the  an- 
cient Hesperis,  the  most  southern  city  of  the 
confederacy  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  the 
desert  ^  Here,  instead  of  level  sands  and  un- 
varied sterility,  the  ground  first  began  to  swell 
into  gentle  elevations,  to  wave  with  woods,  and 


74  Strabo,  1.  xviii.  p.  856.  ^^  Arrian,  Ind.  Hist.  cap.  ult 

7«  Herodot.  1  W.  c.l70.  &  191. 

77  Pliny  places  the  Hesperides  near  Lixos  in  Mauritania,  but 
changes  this  opinion  in  speaking  of  Berenice.'  ConF.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  I. 
A  5. 
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c  li  A  F.  to  be  refreshed  by  fountains*  Contrast  between 
^^^'  such  scenery  and  the  dreary  desolation  in  it* 
neighbourhood,  procured  an  early  celebrity  fpi: 
Hesperis,  above  other  distriqts  of  Cyrenaica^  Ift 
the  fables  of  the  poets,  which  aae  often  histories 
in  disguise,  Hercules  was  celebrated  for  con- 
veying from  thence  the  golden  apples ;  and  if 
citrons  and  oranges  aie  denoted  by  that  name^, 
the  enterprise  well  accorded  with  the  beneficent 
views  of  a  hero  who  siu*mounted  every  danger 
to  transplwt  the  wild  olive  into  Greece.  ^ 

Taucheira,  nortli  of  Hesperis,.  changed  i,ts 
name  to  Arsinoe,  from  the  daughter  of  th^ 
above-mentioned  Ptolemy  $otei: ;,  but  the  an- 
<;ient  appellation  revived,  am)  prevails  to  the 
present  day.  Both  He^i^ius  and  Taucheira  were 
seaports ;.  but  Cyren6  and  ^sucf^  of  which  the 
former  was  fourscore  miles  northrcast  of  Hes- 
peris,  and  the  latter  midway  between  them,  were 
respectively  distant  from^  the  coa^  about  twelve 
miles^;  and  Cyren6,  the  mother  and  the  que^^ 
of  a)l  these  cities,  being  sitqate  on  a  loftjr  teih 
rape,,  displayed  its  ^ttering^  towers  to  dipttant 
vessels,  as  they  made  for  its  spacious  bay  and 
convenient  harbqur.,  Apollonia,  th^  harboui^  of 
Cyren6,  jq)pears  not  tp,  ha^e  beep  politically 
dbtinguished  from  th»  Q\ty  itself*;;  bjut  thet  f(^ 


7*  Kirpov  KaKttoBai  'wapa  rots  Aifvai  firiXaif  Maw%fut,w^  •^''^r  mu 
HpoKXca  Kofuacu  us  nfF  EXAa5a  ra  xf^ta^a^  tuL  np^  iScor,  Xcyoftow  /ofXa. 
^  Citrons  were  called  Hesperian  apples  among  the  Libyans,  from 
whom  Hercules  carried  into  Greece  the  apples  we  name  golden 
from  their  appearance."    Juba  apiid  Athenseum,  I.  iii.  p.  83. 

"9  Find.  Olymp.  Ode  3. 
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of  Barca^  called  Ptdamais,  must  have  form^  a  c  H  A  F. 
communily  iqiart,  since  it  completed  the  coa-  c  J^^* 
federacy  of  the  Pentapolis ;  a  confederacy  whose 
decayed,  members  in  the  form  of  towns  or  vil- 
lages  subsist  to  the  present  day  under  the  nearly 
unaltered  names  of  Kurin,  Barca,  Bemic,  Tau- 
keira,  and  ToUemata.  ^ 

While  the  Cyrenians  extended  and  embel-  itocom- 
lished  their  territories,  they  neglected  not  the  Sctet^*** 
primary  objects  of  their  establishment  Com-  ^w  of 
merce,  both  by  land  and  sea,  was  cultivated 
assiduously  and  boldly.  Their  harbours  were 
crowded  with  merchantmen,  chiefly  Greeks; 
and  their  inland  possessions  extended  to  the 
region  of  dates,  whose  inhabitants  have  been  in 
all  ages  the  greatest  travelling  merchants  in  the 
world,  if  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by  fatigue 
and  danger.  It  must  be  impossible  from  the 
nature  of  th^  thing  to  ascertain  the  ever-flittii^ 
limits  of  the  Nomades  that  skirted  the  dominions 
of  Carthage  and  Cyren6  ^  the  Nasamones,  cele- 
brated for  their  enterprise  and  prowess^';  the 
PsyUi,  universally  renowned  for  their  power  over 
serpents  ^,  although  that  power  is  vmously 
ascribed  to  nature*,  to  art^,  and  to  magic*: 
and  the  Graramantes,  whose  character  is  so  d^ 

^  Shair^t  TBBfBk>    C«iif.  SMbo^  K  vrii.  p.  837.  et  seg. 
•*>  Uerodot.  Liv.  c.ns. 
*  LucaOy  Phanal.  1.  ix.  ▼.  897.    Plin.  1.  vii.  c. ». 
^^£>ucan,  ibid.  &  Solin.  c.  S7. 
^  Ariatot.  Histor.  Animal.  &  ScylMX^  PeripL 
^  Plutwrch  ID  Caton  Utic. 

SomnipuloMun  ut  Poenus  aspidem  P«yllut4 
Helvius  Cinna  apud  A.  Gell.  ix.  19. 
CC  4f 
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CHAP,  ferently  painted  by  Herodotus  *,  that  he  may  be 
^'^'  conjectured  to  speak  of  two  distinct  nations, 
confounded  through  some  error  under  one  name. 
Among  all  these  tribes,  necessity  gave  birth  to 
well-appointed  caravans,  by  means  of  which  only, 
it  was  possible  to  penetrate  the  desert,  and  pro- 
cure those  rich  commodities  of  southern  Africa, 
which  were  purchased  with  emulation  on  the 
Cyrenean  and  Carthaginian  shores.  The  desert, 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  oppose  invincible 
barriers  to  this  traffic,  on  the  contrary  promoted 
it,  by  the  attractive  influence  of  many  springs  of 
salt  water,  forming  innumerable  saline  hills  in- 
terspersed  at  convenient  distances  between  its 
eastern  and  western  extremity.  ^^  As  salt  is  en- 
tirely wanting  in  Ethiopia,  or  Nigritia,  in  the 
largest  extent  pf  these  names,  the  southern 
Africans  had  to  seek  it  in  the  Sahara,  and  to 
meet,  as  it  were,  haJf-way  the  Libyans  who 
came  in  quest  of  gold,  and  the  articles  of  ebony, 
ivory,  and  slaves,  then  deemed  as  indispensable 
to  luxury  as  salt  is  to  nature.  When  Africa  is 
accurately  explored,  we  shall  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  routes  which  Herodotus  slightly  traces 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  Cyren6 
to  Egypt  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  nations^ 
south  of  the  desert  in  another.  From  tlie  con- 
fines  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  we  shall  pursue  his 
fifty  days'  journey  to  mount  Atlas ;  and  pro- 

^  Conf.  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.174.  &  cl85.  The  Garamantes  are 
proved  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the  people  of  Fezsan.  Oeog.  of 
Herodot.  p.  61^.  et  seq. 

^'  Herodot,  I.  iv.  c.  185.  et  seq. 
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ceeding  southward  from  that  mountain  to  the  chap. 
present  empire  of  Morocco,  traverse  the  broadest  v  ™:^^ 
part  of  the  desert,  the  frightful  Zanhaga,  to  vast 
salt-mines  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  saline  springs  and  huge 
granulous  hills  of  salt  in  other  parts  of  Africa, 
since  they  consisted  of  hard  mineral  rocks,  of 
which  the  miners  built  for  their  accommodation 
durable  houses^  in  that  region  of  eternal  drought. 
Similar  mines  and  in  a  like  situation  are  described 
by  Leo®  at  Tecazza,  twenty  days*  journey  due 
west  of  Tombuctoo :  which  latter  place  appears, 
from  the  latest  researches,  to  be  the  principal 
and  most  remarkable  town  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.«> 

Among  the  commodities  calculated  to  bear  itsaru 
the  longest  transportation  by  land,  the  Cyre-  Suc^onl 
nians  drew  from  Southern  Africa,  agates  ^^ 
amethysts,  and  a  variety  of  other  gems,  several 
of  which,  exquisitely  engraved,  will  attest  to 
the  latest  posterity  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of 
this  African  commonwealth  four  Centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  aera*  The  universal  passion 
of  the  citizens  for  this  kind  of  ornament,  ex- 
cited the  emulation  of  artists,  and  wonderfully 
improved  their  skill.  •*  The  poorest  Cyrenian 
would  give  the  value  of  thirty  guineas  for  a 
ring  or  seal.-  From  the  carving  of  precioua 
stones,  there  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  cast- 

•»  Herodot  l.ir.  c,  185.  ^  Leo,  African,  p.  325.  et  seq- 

»•  African  Researches,  1799,  p.  131. 
9>  Kmpxiifoini  ?a9ot,  a  kind  of  agate.    StrabQ,  I.  xni^  p.  895. 
>•  JElian,  Var.  Hilt.  1,  ifi.  c.  30.  ^ 
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ing  of  medals  with  the  most  beautiful  designs, 
particularly  the  small  Cyrenean  medals  of  fine 
gdd,  requiring  the  assistance  of  glasses  to  read 
their  inscriptions  and  perceive  the  admirable 
delicacy  of  their  workmanship.  On  these  gems 
and  medals  we  frequently  meet  with  the  sil- 
phiuni)  a  rosaceous^  shrub  of  sweet  fragrancy, 
which,  though  it  grew  in  Persia,  Media,  and 
the  Indian  Paropamisus,  was  of  such  superior 
excellency"  in  the  Cyrenaica,  that  "  the  sil- 
phium  of  Battus*'  was  proverbial  in  antiquity 
to  denote  whatever  was  most  precious.  ^  The 
silphium  is  an  annual  plant ;  its  juice,  obtained 
by  incision  from  the  trunk  and  stem,  was  in  uni- 
versal request  among  the  credulous  for  the 
purposes  of  medicine,  and  among  the  luxurious 
fbr  those  of  cookery.  The  Oceeks  bought  it 
for  its  weight  in  silver,  deeming  it  of  indis- 
pensable use  in  alleviating  disease  and  gladden- 
ing festivi^^  The  rancorous  disputes  of  cri- 
tics^ have  involved  in  needless  obscurity  the 
subject  of  silphiunv  which  is  still  found"  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Dema  between  the  isle  o£ 

» IHoMorid.Liiuc;d7.    GQi£Armi%.Iiid.Hvi.  aiiUi 

••  0«?'  av  CI  9oais  yf  i^m  ttf  ISknm  avrw,  lau  t%  Barro  ffiK^ia^. 
** No !  nor,  should  youme  me  the  go4  of  riches  himself  and  the 
sBphitim  of  BattW  iunstophaiies.  -^Compttre  Hesjrehiut  Bmm 
fftkpwir  wa^tfua  cri  rm  r^  ^f^iiAXsow  r^itt  hptwtBtimtr  addti^ 
that  the  silphium  was  of  such  high  estimation  among,  the  Cyreniaos, 
that  ^ey  stamped  their  coins  with  the  silphium  oii  one  side,  and 
with  Jupiter  Hammon  on  the  other. 

M  Bentky  and  others,  would  prove  the  fragrant  si^>iHiim  to  be 
As&afcetida. 

^  See  M^mohr  of  Bid  la  Maire^  French  eoMiil  in  Tripoli  in  1706, 
dted  in  Memoire  de  I'Academie^  v.  xxxvk  p.  S4» 
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Ptatsa  and  the  mixiern  Kurin.  It  abounded  C  u  A  P. 
far  more^  indeed,  during  the  flourishing  ages  c^  y  -* 
the  Cyrenean  confederacy^  and  the  more  plenti- 
ful it  was,  the  more  vigilantly  did  the  Cyrenians 
watch  its  exportation,  on  which  they  should 
seem  to  have  imposed  a  prohibitory  duty.  The 
CarthaginisuQS  certainly  carried  on  a  contraband 
trade  for  silphium  from  their  nearer  harbour 
Charax,  on  the  Great  Syrtis,  a  little  eastward 
of  the  tower  Euphrantas*  To  Charax,  the  Car- 
thaginians sent  wine  and  the  produce  of  their 
manufectures,  and  brought  from  thence  Cyre- 
nean oil.  and  unguents,  various  kinds  of  fruits, 
flowers  of  a  peculiar  hue  and  fragraney^,  above 
aU,  the  silphiuQ;^. carried dandestinelyto Charax 
by  Cyneneaa  smugglers.  •^ 

Tb^  Cyrenians  had  the  means^of  happiness,  Disien-    - 
but   knew   not,  hotv    to   enjpy  them.     Four  JIJI^Mirich 
hundred  years  before  Christ*,,  their  republic  and  poor, 
wass  difltiu4)ed  by  a  seditioa  originating  in  A©  xcJ.T* 
ordinal^  dissensions  betiweeoi  rich  and  poor  ia  ^^•'•^• 
iim  Gretaik  commoni^ealths^r    About  this  tinra 
probably  th«y  applied)  to  Plato,  justly  provokedi 
at  the  Athenians  &r  the^  jjadicaal  murden  a£  Sck 
crates,^  to  visi^  tiheix  QQuntfyt  andv  assist,  m  its 
legislation^    Ba  i»  m^  to^  haye  declined  this 
honourable   office,,  by  fracijdy.  declaring  tfeab 
their  cixcumatanQas  ymm  too  prosperous  tot  bean 


9f  Tbeopbrast.  Hist.  Plant  1.  ir.  c.  3,  &  AUienfleu«,  1.  xv* 
^  Tofr^fc  KVfnp^  koBpa  xofiiommf,     Strabo,  1.  XTU.  p.  836, 
99  Diodorus  places  this  event.   Olyinp.  xcir.  ^.  B.  C.  401.    Dio- 
dorusy  1.  xiv.  s.  34. 
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CHAP,  the  restraint  of  salutary  laws.  *^  Under  such 
V  J^^'  .  institutions,  therefore,  as  their  condition  ad- 
mitted, they  continued  to  live  for  fourscore 
years  afterwards,  until  shortly  before  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  confederacy  of  the  Penta- 
polis  was  involved  in  such  tumults  as  finally 
terminated  in  its  complete  subjection  under  his 
first  Egyptian  successor. 
Cyren^  In  a  former  work  we  have   seeii  Harpalus, 

Thimbrom  financial  administrator  in  Babylon,  after  he  had 
o\ymp.      incurred  the  restntment  of  his  generous  master 

CXIV.  2.  1  /  . 

B.C.323.  by  ill  government  and  profligacy,  escape  into 
Greece  with  five  thousand  talents  and  six  thou- 
sand mercenaries.*®*  Banished  from  Athens 
through  the  terror  with  which  Alexander's  name 
filled  that  and  neighbouring  commonwealths,  he 
sailed  with  his  troops  and  part  of  his  treasures 
to  Crete  *^,  where,  as  that  island  is  directly  op- 
posite to  Cyrenaica,  he  might  seasonably  avail 
himself  of  the  troubles  in  the  latter,  to  form  an 
establishment  on  the  African  coast.  But  the 
traitor,  Harpalus,  was  perfidiously  slain  in  the 
isle  of  Crete  by  his  associate  Thimbron,  who 
succeeded  to  his  resources  and  projects.  ^ 
Thimbron,  with  a  numerotis  fleet,  sailed  for  the 
Cyi'enaica,  where  the  Grecian  confederacy  was 
weakened  by  disunion,  and  the  principal  city  in 
the  league  torn  by  intestine  discord.  His 
veteran  army,  seven  thousand  strong,  had  been 

"»  Plutarch  in  Lucull.  p.  49«. 

'•'  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.iv.  c.29. 

'••  Diodorus,  l.xvii.  s.  108. 

>•>  Id.  ibid.  Conf.  Plutarch,  in  Demosth.  and  Phocion. 
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reinforced  in  Crete  by  a  large  body  of  Cyrenean  c  H  A  P. 
exiles,  breathing  resentment  against  their  coun-  ^  J^; 
try.  Under  these  guides,  Thimbron  effected  a 
descent ;  vanquished  the  Cyrenians  in  a  battle 
where  many  of  them  fell,  and  many  were  made 
prisoners ;  gained  possession  of  their  harbour 
Apollonia,  and  having  successfully  assaulted, 
was  prepared  to  sack  their  capital.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  the  Cyrenians  requested  and  obtained 
a  suspension  of  hostilities.  To  ransom  the  place 
from  military  execution,  Thimbron  demanded 
from  its  magistrates  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
one  half  their  chariots  of  war ;  at  t;he  same 
time  sending  embassies  to  the  subordinate 
cities  of  the  confederacy,  offering  to  them  his 
friendship,  upon  condition  that  they  assisted  him 
with  troops  against  the  neighbouring  Libyans. 
The  Cyrenean  magistrates  paid  part  of  the 
contribution,  and  professed  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  full  extent  of  Thimbron's  demands. 
Barca  and  Hesperis  also  accepted  his  proposals, 
Ptolemais  the  port  of  Barca  imitated  the  sub- 
mission of-  that  city.  The  inconsiderable  re- 
public of  Taucheira  alone  seemed  anxious  to 
defend  its  freedom.  '^ 

When  the  affairs   of  Thimbron  were  in  this  Thimbron 
prosperous  state,    his   rash    and    unprincipled  bylSna^i 
rapacity   prepared   for   him   a   sudden   reverse  ^^ 
of  fortune.     Having  plundered  the  merchant- 
men and  magazines  in   Apollonia,    in  his   di- 
vision of  the  booty  he  offended  Mnasicles,  a 

>04  Diodorus,  1,  xviii.  s.  1 9.  et  seq. 


»y  Mnasi- 
les. 
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CHAP,  ittto  of  neariy  equal  w^ght  with  himself  in  the 
™"  army ;  by  birth  a  Cretan,  through  long  experi- 
ence a  skilful  captain,  and  uniting  great  per- 
sonal courage  with  all  the  wiles  of  his  country. 
Through  the  defection  of  Mnasicles  to  the  Cy- 
renians,  a  new  spirit  was  inspired  into  the  van- 
quished. They  recovered  from  the  consterna- 
tion into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the 
suddenness  and  boldness  of  the  descent ;  placed 
their  city  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  and  refused 
to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  contribution  due 
by  them.  To  chastise  their  breach  of  faith, 
Thimbron  seized  part  of  their  citizens,  who 
had  unwarily  remained  in  Apollonia ;  and,  rein- 
forced by  auxiliaries  from  Barca  and  Hesperis, 
again  besieged  Cyren6.  But  his  success  was 
far  different  from  what  he  had  formerly  experi- 
enced. Unable  to  make  any  impression  oft  the 
walls,  he  retired  with  his  baffled  army  to  Apol- 
lonia. The  Cyrenians,  not  contented  with  de- 
liverance from  danger,  retaliated  the  hostilities 
of  Barca  and  Hesperis,  by  ravaging  and  almost 
desolating  the  nearest  territories  of  these  states. 
Tliimbron  sailed  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  his  allies,  leaving 
Apollonia  unguarded.  The  watchful  Mnasicles 
ably  availed  himself  of  this  error.  With  a  handfitl 
of  Cyrenians,  he  recovered  their  lost  harbour  of 
Apollonia,  and  the  rich  magazines  contained  in 
it,  which  were  faithfully  restored  to  their  right- 
ful owners.  He  then  fortified  its  entrances  so 
skilfully  against  Thimbron's  ships,  that  they 
were  thenceforth  totally  excluded,  on  that  side, 
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from  all  communicatioii  witii  the  country,  by  chap. 
means  of  which  chiefly  they  had  hitherto  sup-  ,  ™' 
plied  their  wants.  *^  Meanwhile  Thimbron,  after 
protecting  the  territories  of  his  allies,  over- 
came the  obstinacy  of  Taucheira,  the  smallest 
city  in  the  Peutapolis,  but  which,  being  united 
in  itself,  had  the  most  manfully  resisted  his  in- 
vasion. His  advantages,  however,  in  this  quarter 
did  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Apollonia, 
since  his  ships  upou  their  return  northward, 
being  baffled  in  all  attempts  to  enter  that  har- 
bour, were  obliged  to  land  dispersedly  on  the 
adjacent  coasts;  and  their  crews  being  thus 
assailed  in  straggling  parties,  were  either  pUt  to 
the  sword,  or  compelled  hastily  to  embark  in 
such  stormy  weather  that  they  were  driven  on 
the  shores  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  Upon  this  dis- 
aster Thimbron  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
his  enterprise,  when  his  courage  was  revived  by 
a  reinforcement  of  nearly  three  thousand  troops 
from  Peloponnesus.  These  were  a  new  swarm 
of  Greek*  mercenaries,  who  had  rendezvoused 
at  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  to  whom  Thim- 
bron,  on  his  first  reverse  of  fortune,  had  sent 
proper  agents  to  engage  them  in  his  service. 
Their  seasonable  arrival  encouraged  him  to  risk 
a  battle  with  the  Cyrenians,  who,  in  the  progress 
of  the  war,  had  greatly  augmented  their  do- 
mestic army  by  auxiliaries  from  Libya  and  even 
Carthage,  a  republic  long  hostile  to  Cyren6, 
but  now  more  jealous  of  Thimbron  and  his  mer- 

i«s  Diodor.  1.  xriii.  b,  30. 
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CHAP,  cenaries,   who  had    served    under  Alexander. 
^   j|^'   ;  The  whole  of  their  forces  ^amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  combatants ;    infantry,    cavaliy,  and 
chariots  of  war  fighting  after  the  fashion  <^  the 
heroic  ages.     This  ill-composed  army  was  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter ;  its  officers  were  all 
slain ;  and  such  Cyrenians  as  escaped  from  the 
battle  were  cooped  up  within  their  walls,  to 
which  Thimbron  for  the  third  time  laid  siege. 
Their  sufferings  exasperated  those  political  fac- 
tions in  which  all  their    evils  had  originated. 
The   nobles  and  more    opulent    citizens  who 
wished    to    capitulate    were    expelled   by    the 
people.     One  part  of  them  sought  refuge  with 
Thimbron,   another  sailed  to  Egypt  to  request 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy.  ^^ 
Thimbron       That  sagacious  prince,  who  had  strongly  for- 
soner,^and  tificd  his  province  by  walls,  troops,  treasures, 
the  Gyre-    above  all,  by  the  grateful  affection  of  his  Egyp- 
duced  by    tiau  subjccts,  pcrccived  the  fair  opportunity  of 
ffweraJ^'^   extending  his  dominion  over  a  contiguous  and 
Ophelias,    wealthy  coast.     With  the  utixK>st  expedition  he 
cxw^sl      prepared  a  fleet  and  army,  entrusting  bc/th  to 
B.C. 325.    Ophelias,    his  companion    in   arms  under  the 
great  Alexander.    Ophelias  landed  on  the  coast 
before  the  complete  reduction  of  the  Cyrenians ; 
and  his  arrival  produced  very  surprising  changes 
in   their  contending  factions.      The  rich   and 
noble,  who  had  previously  fled  to  Thimbron's 
camp,  endeavoured  secretly  in  the  night  to  join 
Ophelias.     Their   design  was   discovered,    and 
they  were  cruelly   massacred.       The  popular 

io«  Diodor.  1,  xviii.  s.  20. 
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party,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  than  surrender 
their  liberties  to  Ophelias  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  accompanied  him,  resolved  to  make 
peace  with  Thimbron,  whom  they  had  recently 
opposed  with  obstinate  valour;  and  zealously 
aided  him  in  resisting  the  new  and  more  formid- 
ftble  invasion  from  Egypt.  But  their  united 
strength  was  crushed  by  the  powerful  armament 
which  Ptolemy  had  sent  against  them.  Thim- 
bron's  army  was  destroyed,  and  himself  made 
prisoner.  Cyren6  was  besieged,  taken,  and  gar- 
risoned ;  the  subordinate  cities  in  the  confe- 
deracy shared  the  same  fate.  *^' 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Oreek  com-  SuiMe- 
monwealths  in  Africa,  which  had  defied  the  fe-  Swyof C7- 
rocity  of  the  Libyans,  resisted  the  more  disci-  ^^  ^® 
plined  valour  of  Carthage,  and  repelled  the  cixxL  i, 
strength  of  Egypt  under  her  ancient  kings.  But 
as  the  submission  of  the  C3rrenaica  was  reluctant, 
we  shall  see  that  country  in  the  sequel  frequently 
the  scene  of  rebellion.     It  remained,  however, 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  an  appendage  to 
the  Greek  kingdom  in  Egypt;  and  was  governed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  sons  or  younger  brothers 
of  the  Ptolemies.     Apion,  its  last  viceroy,  son  to 
the  Seventh  Ptolemy,  amidst  the  civil  wars  in 
Egypt  assumed  independent  sovereignty ;  and, 
ninety-seven  years  before  Christ,  bequeathed  his 
usurped  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Romans**^, 
by  whom  it  was  conjoined,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  with  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Crete 
in  the  form  of  a  province.  '^ 

*^  Diodor.  hxriii.  s.  8L  and  Strabcs  1.  xvii.  p.  856. 
*••  Appiao,  Miihridat^  cap.  isii  *«»  Plutarch  in  Lucull 
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Ptolemy  declines  the  Protectorship.  —  Funeral  Procession 
of  Alexander.  —  Aridaus  and  Python  Protectors.  — 
Sedition  excited  by  EuridicL  —  Resignation  (fthe  Pror 
tectors.  —  Antipater  sole  Regents, —  Abandonment  of 
Alexander's  great  Undertakings.  —  Neos  Division  of 
the  Pr&oinces.  "^  Antigonus  sent  against  Eumenes. — 
War  in  Pisidia.  —  Ptolemy  conquers  Syria.  —  Dcaik 
and  Character  of  Antipater.  —  Polysperchon  Regent.  — 
Opposition  of  Cassander.  —  His  Intrigues  with  Anti^ 
gonus.  —  The  Regent  endangered  on  all  Sides.  —  He 
employs  Eumenes  against  Antigonus. — Recalls  Olympias 
Jrom  Epirus.  — Issues  an  Edict  for  restoring  Democracy 
tJtroughout  Greece.  —  Phocion^s  Accusation  and  Execu^ 
Hon.  —  Battle  of  Byzantium.  —  Athens  surrenders  to 
Cassander.  —  Is  governed  by  Demetrius  Phalereus.  — 
Murder  ofArrhidceus  and  Euridici.  —  Trial  and  jSxe- 
cution  of  Olympias.  —  Cassander  rebuilds  TTtebes. 

C^^-  The  conquest  of  Cjrenif  through  his  general 

N  ■■/■■/  OphellaSy^  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  glory  which 

^^'s^e    ^^l^'^y  gained  in  person,  by  his  skilful  defence 

a^of     of  'Egypt  against  Perdiccas,  commanding  the 

oiympr*"  royal  army  of  Alexander,  till  then  unfoiled  in 

B*c'  322    ^^y  combat.    The  disasters^  of  that  army  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  occasioned,  as  we 

have  shewn,  sedition  among  the  soldiers,  and  a 

conspiracy  of  the  officers,  which  ended  in  the 

murder  of  Perdiccas.  Of  this  emergency,  Ptolemy 

availed  himsdf  with  equal  dexterity  and  bold- 
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ness.     Upon  the  day  following  his  adversary's  chap. 
death,  he  came  unguarded  to  the  hostile  camp,  v  .^y*,^ 
addressed  the  soldiers  as  countrjnnen  and  old 
companions  in  arms,    embraced  affectionately 
their  commanders  as  his  dearest  personal  friends. 
His  camels  and  waggons  then  made  thdir  ap- 
pearance, loaded  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries  for 
men,  who,  having  undergone  incredible  hard- 
ships, were  invited  to  a  peaceful  entertainment 
instead  of  being  challenged  to  a  new  battle.^ 
By  this  pleasing  transition  they  were  filled  with 
transports  of  joy  and  of  gratitude.     They  saw  no 
motive  in  Ptolemy  but  a  concern  for  their  happi- 
ness.    Neither  Python  nor  Seleucus,  who  were 
present,   nor  Antipater  and  Antigonus,    who 
were  shortly  expected,  nor  any  other  of  their 
admired  commanders,  could  bear  a  competition 
in  their  afiections  with  the  brave  and  generous 
satrap  of  Egypt.    Through  the  admiring  acclam-  He  refusei 
ations  of  the  multitude,  he  was  encouraged  to  J^^Jj?^^ 
assume  the  envied  title  of  protector  of  the  kings-  and  re- 
and  of  the  empire.     But  he  prudently  declined  Aridaeus. 
an  insecure  and  anxious  office,  which  must  have 
withdrawn   him  from  the  government  of  his 
flourishing  province;    recommending  however 
to  this  high   dignity  a  friend  and  benefactor, 
who,  a  few  months  before  Perdiccas's  hostile  in- 
vasion, had  marched  to  Egypt  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent errand. 

By  the  same  assembly  which  fixed  the  regency,  Merit  of 
and  regulated  the  succession,  the  funeral  honours  i/con- 

*  Dtodor.  I.  Jim.  t.96.  &  Arriaa  tpiid  PlM>t.  p.dtl. 
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CHAP,  of  Alexander  were  entrusted  to  Arida&us%  an 
^  r^'  '  officer  in  high  credit  with  the  phalanx,  who 
ducting  employed  nearly  two  years  in  preparations  for 
raTproces-  t^^s  august  solemnity.  To  convey  the  embalmed 
don  of  remains  of  the  king  from  his  palace  in  Babylon 
'  to  the  tem{^e  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  where  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  interred,  Aridseus  had 
provided  a  colossal  chariot  thirty-eight  feet 
high,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  twenty-two  in 
length,  drawn  on  four  wheels*  by  sixty-four 
mules  of  conspicuous  beauty ;  and  uniting  in  its 
decorations  and  design  the  rich  magnificence  of 
the  East,  with  the  taste  of  Ionia,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  Athens.  The  golden  canopy  breathing 
precious  perfumes,  the  golden  throne  supporting 
the  arms  of  Alexander,  and  the  burnished  gold 
which  composed  its  resplendent  peristyle,  formed 
but  vulgar  ornaments  in  a  pageant  vari^ated 
with  oriental  gems^  profusely  studding  even  the 
collars  of  the  mules.  Painting  and  sculpture, 
arts  highly  indebted  to  the  discerning  munifi- 
cence of  Alexander,  outshone  the  rubies  of  Asia, 
while  they  represented,  with  impressive  energy, 
the  unrivalled  series  of  his  victories;  and  the 
perfection  of  more  useful  arts  which  he  had 
so  zealously  encouraged,  was  displayed  in  the 
gorgeous  vehicle'  itself,  whose  suspension  on  a 
flexible  spring,  that  humoured  every  Inequality 

*  From  nmilarity  of  name,  this  general  is  confounded  with  king 
ArrMdaui,  for  so  the  name  is  uniformlj  written  fay  Phitarch  in 
Alexand.  Arrian^  and  Diodorus.  The  Latin  writers,  Curtius  and 
Justin,  write  the  king's  nameAridsus,  making  it  the  same  with 
the  general's,  which  has  caused  the  very  general  error  of  uniting  into 
one  person  two  men  of  most  dissimilar  characters. 

'  Diodor.  1.  xviii.  s.  06—28.  and  Arrian  apud  Phot.  p.  220. 
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of  surface,  so  as  to  retain  the  foliated  diadem 
crowning  the  canopy,  in  the  same  horizontal 
position,  will  be  more  readily  admired  than 
imitated  or  even  explained  by  our  most  skilful 
machinists.  *  By  whatever  means  the  exact 
equilibrium  was  preserved,  and  sixty-four  mules 
were  made  to  act  in  concert  upon  such  an  enor- 
mous weight,  this  moving  mausoleum  was  safely 
transported  nine  hundred  miles  from  Babylon  to 
Memphis,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  * 

In  disregarding  Alexander's  injunctions  for  WhyAicx- 
burying  him  in  the  temple  of  Hammon,  his  sue-  successors 
cessors  were  unanimous ;  but  this  seeming  dis-  hiTiwt*^ 
obedience  was  really  more  respectful  than  would  will,  con- 
have  been  the  most  implicit  submission.     Shortly  burial* 
after  his  demise,  a  prophecy  was  circulated  and 
believed,  that  the  country  which  received  his 
remains  should  surpass  all  other  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  in  splendour  arid  prosperity.  •    Each 
provincial  governor  wished  to  become  the  depo- 
sitary of  so  valuable  a  treasure ;  while  Perdiccas, 
himself  a  native  of  Pella,  and  who  hoped  soon  to 
reign  in  that  capital,  insisted  with  much  vehe- 
mence that  the  bones  of  Alexander  ought  to  re- 
pose near  those  of  his  &thers  in  Macedon.     But 
Aridaeus,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  escort  the  funeral  convoy,  persevered 

«  Such  b  the  opinion  of  Count  Caylus^whoy  in  the  xxxvith'ToI.  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  hat  given  the 
plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  this  wonderful  car.  His  ingenious 
dissertation  b  diigraced  by  the  error  of  confounding  Aridaeus,  an 
enterprising  officer,  its  contriver  and  conductor,  with  king  Arrhi- 
daeus,  the  feeble-minded  brother  t>f  Alexander. 

^  Ptoianiasy  Attic,  c.  6,  7.  *  iElian,  V.  H.  Lxii.  c.  64, 

J)D  3 
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CHAP,  inflexibly  in  his  duty,  and  was  proceeding 
,  }^'  ,  through  Syria  in  his  way  to  Hammon,  when  he 
was  respectfully  met  by  Ptolemy,  whose  en- 
treaties proved  more  effectual  than  all  the 
threats  of  his  rivals  ^ ;  and  prevailed  with  the 
conductor  of  the  procession,  to  make  Memphis^ 
and  not  Hammon,  his  goal. 
Important       From  Memphis,  the  precious  relicts  of  the 

consc* 

<)iiences  of  king  wcre  shortly  transported  to  the  new 
mentor  Egyptian  capital.  There,  Alexander  was  wor- 
Aiex;  shipped  in  a  lofty  temple,  long  bearing  his  name, 
with  such  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  as  the  super- 
stition of  Greece  had  ^appropriated  to  departed 
heroes  in  the  cities  which  they  had  founded.  ^ 
The  consecrated  grove  surrounding  tlie  temple 
was  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
games  and  festivals.  Allured  by  these  favourite 
entertainments,  by  the  commercial  advantages 
of  the  city  and  country,  above  aU,  by  the  perfect 
security  enjoyed  under  Ptolemy's  administration, 
multitudes  of  new  inhabitants  resorted  from  all 
quarters  to  Egypt.  Alexandria  became  the  seat 
of  industry  and  wealth,  of  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing. Instead  of  a  provincial  city,  it  gradually 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  imperial  metro- 
polis ;  and  Egypt  eventually  derived  from  the 
policy  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the  concurrence  of 
Aridaeus  in  his  views,  more  substantial  benefits 
than  could  have  accrued  to  that  kingdom  from  a 
long  series  of  triumphs.  * 

7  Diodor.  ].  xviii.  s.  38.  and  Arrian,  ibid. 

*  Ibid.  l.xx.  S.103.  Coiif.Dio*Chry808toiD»Orat.Lxxziii.  p.408. 

'  Diodor.  I.xviiL  s.S8* 
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To  requite  a  favour^  whose  value  the  sagacity  chap. 
pf  Ptolemy  enabled  him  duly  to  appreciate,  he  v  ^'    * 
recommended  Aridaeus,  together  with  Python,  F^thon 
who  had  the  principal  share  in  the  ruin  of  Per-  ^Aridausln 
diccas,  as  joint  protectors  of  the  empire.     The  ^eprotec- 
soldiers  provisionally   ratified  li^is  nomination 
until  the  arrival  of  Antipater  *^  j  and  the  persons 
thus  exalted  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  state 
and  army,  listened  cmly  to  the  suggestions  of 
ambition,  and  accepted  with  eager  delight  the 
dangerous  4ignities  conferred  on  them. 

Meanwhile,   news  reach^  the  camp,    that  Violent 
Eumenes  had  gained  a  great  victory  in  Lesser  fngs^of  tbe 
Asia ;  and  that  Craterus,  his  ablest  antagonist.  f™>y."pou 

1   .  TT    1      1  .      .        11.  .^^  learning 

was  slain.     Had  this  mteJUulgence  arrived  two  the  death 
days  sooner,  it  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  temnT 
disarm  the  conspirators  against  Perdiccas.     The  oi^rmp. 
efifect  which  it  now  produced,  was  only  to  exas-  b.c.  322. 
perate  the  soldiers  against  the  abettors  of  that 
tyrant.     All  his  friends  within  their  reach  suf- 
fered instant  death "  ;  not  excepting  his  sister 
Atalanta,  wife  to  Attains,  then  commanding  his 
fleet. 

Attalus,  upon  learning  the  sad  amountof  public  The  Mace- 
and  private  calamity,  sailed  from  Pelusium  to  a^^J^en 
Tyre.    From  thence  he  continued  his  voyage  to  ^jl^^^"" 
the  coast  of  Caria,  purposing,  to  wrest  that  pro-  Rhodiam. 
vince  from  Asander,  the  boldest  enemy  of  Per- 
diccas's  party  in  Lesser  Asia }  but  in  a  sea-fight 
with  the  new  republic  of  the  Rhodians»  he  met 

»•  Arrian^  p.  221. 

"  Plutarch  in  Eumen.^aiid  IModonu,  hxm*  ••dT.. 
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CHAP,  with  a  defeat  so  complete  and  so  disastrous  '^ 
'^*      that  the  graat  fleet  laboriously  equipped  by 
Alexander,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula 
and  Syria,  thenceforward  disappears  from  history. 
Demaratus,    a  Rhodian,    commanded    in    this 
naval  engagement,   which  secured  the  newly 
recovered  liberty  of  his  country,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  glory.  ** 
Theaiitho-      Meanwhile,  the  army  under  Python  and  Ari- 
protcctoi^  daeus  marched  from  Egypt  towards  Sjnria,   in 
fian^  by    o^der  to  Carry  into  execution  a  hasty  military 
Bundled,    decree,  passed  against  the  adherents  of  Per- 
nictCT  an?  diccas ;   fifty  of  whom  had  been  specified  by 
moUyes.     name.      At  the  head  of  the  proscribed  were 
Eumenes  and  Alcetas;    the  former,  since  his 
victory  over  Craterus,   commanding  the  finest 
provinces  of  Lesser  Asia ;  the  latter,  brother  to 
Perdiccas,  and  by  his  dexterity  in  gaining  the 
Pisidian  mountaineers,  holding  an  unbounded 
authority  over  the  rougher  parts  of  that  penin- 
sula.    JThe  Macedonians  had  not  proceeded  far 
on  their  march  when  the  protectors  discovered, 
that  besides  the  public  delinquents  whom  th^ 
must  first  vanquish  before  they   could  punish 
them,  other  dangerous  foes  to  their  audiority 
lurked  in  the  bosom  of  the  army  itself.     In  the 
debate  concerning  Alexander's  succession,  Fy* 
thon  had  warmly  opposed  the  partisans  of  Arrhi- 
dseus ;  and  when  that  prince  was  declared  king, 
had  boldly  expressed  his  indiguation,  •«  that  ia 

**  Arrian,  p.  226.    Photius  has  probably  extracted  Smperfectlj. 
fince  the  words  ar6  only  Kfmtpus  taroKpwihicrw, 
*3  Arrian,  ibid. 
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seeking  an  heir  to  the  crown,  the  Jamilt/  of  ghap. 
Alexander  should  have  been  preferred  to  his  v  J^'^  , 
virtues.  ^*  Neither  the  opposition  itself,  iior  this 
contumelious  expression  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied, could  ruffle  the  unfeeling  serenity 
of  king  Arrhidseus;  but  the  insult  sank  deep 
into  the  mind  of  Euridic6,  whose  character  was 
directly  the  reverse  of  her  husband's.  While 
Perdiccas  held  the  regency,  her  mutinous  spirit 
had  been  overawed ;  but  now,  that  an  inferior 
man,  and  th^  object  of  her  personal  resentment, 
exercised  that  pre-eminent  function,  she  made 
every  exertion  to  lessen  his  power,  and  disturb 
his  government.  Through  the  popular  arts  with 
which  she  well  knew  how  to  operate  on  the 
rude  military  mind.  Python,  and  his  colleague 
Aridaeus,  saw  their  authority  fast  declining  with 
the  army.  They  complained,  remonstrated,  and 
bitterly  reproved  the  indecorous  interference  of 
a  woman  in  matters,  by  the  consent  of  all  nations, 
exclusively  appropriated  to  men.  But  in  the 
various  altercations  respecting  pay,  preferment, 
and  other  military  objects,  the  opinion  of  Euri- 
dic6  was  still  a  law  with  the  troops. 

The  pride  of  Python  and  Aridaeus  could  no  in  coiwc- 
longer  brook  such  accumulation  of  disgrace;  $5^^^f 
and  whether  they  really  purposed  to  resign  the  Mikm 
name  of  an  office,  of  which  another  exercised  de^g^y 
the  whole  powers  or  whether  they  hoped,  by  a  2TT*^ 
striking  solemnity,  to  recall  the  soldiers  to  a  sense  wobwik 
of  duty,  they  came  to  the  extraordinary  resolu- 

H  Curtius,  L  X.  c.  7. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Sedition 
on  the 
arrival  of 
Antipater. 


tion  of  publicly  abdicating  the  regency.  ** '  This 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Trisparadisus,  a 
town  in  Upper  Syria  ^^ :  such  was  the  influence 
of  the  queen,  that  it  passed  without  exciting  in 
the  army  either  repentance  or  regret ;  and,  won- 
derful to  relate !  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  were 
commanded  by  a  woman,  wh^i  Antipater,  by 
hasty  marches,  reached  the  royal  camp. 

That  wary  general  had  not  advanced  with 
sufficient  celerity  to  assist  Ptolemy  against  Per- 
diccas.  It  may  indeed  be  suspected,  that  a  man 
grown  old  in  the  arts  of  war  and  policy,  was  not 
displeased  to  see  his  rivals  exhausting  each  other 
by  mutual  hostilities,  while  he  himself  stood 
aloof  ready  to  profit  by  their  misfortunes.  Being 
informed  by  his  emissaries  of  the  late  transac- 
tions at  Trisparadisus,  he  hastened  to  that  place, 
hoping  that  his  authority  with  the  army  would 
compose  all  dissensions :  But  instead  of  a  calm, 
his  arrival  produced  a  new  and  more  dangerous 
storm.  Notwithstanding  the  reverence  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  officers  smd  most  of  the 
cavalry,  Euridice  remained  paramount  with  the 
veteran  phalanx  of  Alexander^  and  the  silver- 
shielded  hyspaspistSy  ready  and  liceotious  instru? 
ments  in  every  tumult.  She  was  heard  with 
patience,  while  she  opposed  the  establishment  of 
any  regency :  and  maintained,  what  her  blindest 
partisans  well  knew  that  she  did  not  believe,  the 


*&  Arrian  and  Diodoms. 

*^  TV  avdo  2ufHay,  Syria,  beyond  the  Orontes,  extending  towards 
Cilicia.  The  town  b  called  Faradisus  by  Ptolwiy,  ▼•  15.  and 
Pliny,  v.SJ. 
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competency    of   her   hudband    Arrhidaeus    to  chap. 
manage  the  state  and  army'j  while  Antipater,  m  y  ^^'    , 
endeavouring  to  appease  the  sedition^  and  over-  Hisdanger. 
awe  her  boldness,  narrowly  escaped  falling  a 
victim  to  the  enraged  soldiery.     He  was  saved 
through  the  intrepidity  of  Antigonus  and  Seleu- 
cus^  who  hastening  liirough  the  ranks  in  their 
resplendent  armour,  and  haranguing  the  men  on 
subjects  the  most  interesting  to  their  passions, 
a£brded  an  opportunity  for  Antipater  to  escape 
across  a  bridge,  separating  the  main  army  from 
the  division  with  which  he  had  recently  joined 
itJ7 

The  disorder  of  the  troops,  thus  carried  to  the  Repent- 
utmost  extreme,  had  a  tendency  to  cure  itself.  ^\d\m^^ 
Perceiving  that  they  had  nearly  imbrued  their  ^}^^  ^^ 
hands  in  the  blood  of  an  aged  and  able  com-  regency. 
mander,  who,  of  all  men  living,  was  the  best 
qualified  to  conduct  them  victoriously  to  their 
longed-for  country,    they  felt  compunction  at 
their  own  proceedings,  and  joined  with  men  of 
sounder  minds,  in  recalling  Antipater  to  the 
supreme  command.      He  obeyed  the  general  oiymp. 
summons;  and  in  publicly  assuming  bis  o&ce,  1"^^*  „ 
exposed  the  character  and  views  of  £uridic6  in    '   *     ' 
so  odious  a  light,  that,  hi^minded  as  she  was, 
fear  silenced  her  other  passions,  and  removed  her 
farther  opposition.  ^^ 

The  elevation  of  Antipater  to  the  regency,  Clrcum* 
afforded  a  fairer  prospect  ci  lu^piness^  th^n  the  fo^JSJiX 

47  Anian,  p.  222.  Polyaenus,  l.iv*  c.  6.  ascribe^  the  safety  of  Anti- 
pater to  Antigonus  only. 
"  DiodoniSy  Ixvii.  i.  38, 39.  and  Afriao,  p.f 21. 
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CHAP,  empire  had  hitherto  enjoyed.    The  unblemished 
,    ^^'   J  dignity  of  his  character,  and  his  long  and  pro- 
lohwad-    sperous  exercise  of  delegated  power  in  Mace- 
5*on  ^'is  d^">  promised  an  administration  equally  prudent 
old  van-     and  vigorous;  unclogged  by  competition,  unv 
Eunienes.   disturbed  by  envy.     Yet,  besides  his  advanced 
age,   for  he  was  now  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year  ^^  various  circumstances  naturaUy  resulting 
from  his  connections  and  habits,  tended  to  blast 
the  public  hope.     His  contest  with  Eumenes 
about  the  government  of  the  city  of  Cardia,  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,   produced  an  irre- 
concileable  enmity  with  the  person  best  qualified 
to  second  his  views  when  useful,  or  to  correct 
them  when  pernicious.    Eumenes,  who  was  now 
master  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia, 
was  not  of  a  disposition  tamely  to  resign  them 
to  the  abettor  of  his  own  domestic  foes,  the 
little  tyrants  of  Cardia,  and  who  had  opposed 
both  his  father  and  himself  in  their  zeal  for 
erecting  that  state  into  a  commonwealth.  ^    As 
the  lieutenant  and  representative  of  the  mur- 
dered Perdiccas,  Eumenes  prepared  to  set  Anti- 
pater  at  defiance ;  and  thus  the  party  disputes, 
in  the  little  Greek  city  of  Cardia,  embroiled  the 
dissensions  in  a  great  empire,  and  rendered  them 
incurable. 
Hit  ad-  Another  unfavourable  circumstance,  disquali- 

ISd^i^  fying  Antipater  for  the  regency,  was  his  unin- 
•«™P*^  terrupted  residence  in  Europe  during  a  long  life, 
in  Europe.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  affitirs  of  Asia» 

*9  Suidas  voc  Anti|NUer.  *•  PJoUurch  in  Eomen. 
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which)  in  his  mind,  occupied  but  a  dark  and   chap. 
narrow  place;  while  Greece  and  Macedon,  which  y^-^*_^ 
he  had  long  prosperously  governed,  shone  with  a 
magnified  splendour  far  beyond  their  compara^ 
tive  importance.    Alexander's  great  projects  fot 
improving  the  central  provinces  of  Asia,  for 
adorning  and  enriching  Babylon  the  natural  seat 
of  empire,  and  for  harmonising  into  one  social 
and  commercial  system  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
earth;  all  these  designs  were  abandoned;  the 
new  harbours  which  he  was  constructing,  the. 
new  routes  for  traffic  which  he  was  opening, 
the   new  and   admirable    institutions    through 
which  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  he  had  dis- 
ciplined into  manhood  the  most  effeminate  of 
slaves,  and  reclaimed  into  humanity  the  most 
intractable  of  barbarians.     Antipater  was  con-  Aicxan- 
tented  with  appointing  governors  for  the  Asiatic  pUnsS^ 
provinces ;  his  narrow  span  of  life  admitted  not  ^n««'- 
of  remote  plans  of  melioration  ;  he  was  solicitous 
chiefly,  that  the  revenues  of  Asia  should  be 
carefully  collected,  and  regularly  transmitted  to 
Macedon  ;  in  which  country,  now  the  object  of 
his  affections,  as  formerly  the  scene  of  his  glory, 
he  purposed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
and  from  thence,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  to 
issue  his  imperial  mandates  for  the  government 
of  the  eastern  world. 

With  these  views,  he  proceeded  at  Trispara-  New  dig- 
disus  to  make  a  new  settlement  of  the  empire,  ^ulc  p?o- 
The  feeble  Arrhidaeus,  and  Alexander's  posthu-  V^ces  by 

_  1-111  11    Antipater. 

mous  son  by  Roxana,  a  child  three  years  old, 
were  again  declared  its  sole  legitimate  heir^t 
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c  H  A  t.  The  governments  of  the  several  provinces  were 
^^'      continued  in  the  officers  actually  holding  them ; 
only  Nicanor  was  substituted  to  the  proscribed 
Eumenes  in  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia.     But 
Eumenes  was  master  of  that  satrapy,  and  many 
districts  in  its  neighbourhood,  from  which  he 
had  expelled  his  enemies;  he  appears  also  to 
have   defeated  and   destroyed  Menander   and 
Philotas,  respectively  satraps  of  Lydia  and  Ci- 
licia;  the  former  of  whom,   as  above  related, 
had  first  apprised  Antipater  of  the  projected 
marriage  of  Perdiccas  with  Cleopatra ;  and  the 
latter,  as  we  have  seen  more  recently,  had  al- 
lowed an  unobstructed  march  to  the  European 
army  which  came  to  assist  Ptolemy,  through  the 
Cilician  passes.     New  governors  were  therefore 
to  be  appointed  for  those  empty  provinces; 
Philoxenus  was  named  for  Cilicia ;  and  Lydia, 
•  including  Ephesus  and  other  Greek  seaports  on 
its  coast,  was  bestowed  on  Clytus,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet  dur- 
ing the  X^amian  war.    Seleucus,  whose  merit  had 
recently  been  signalised  in  appeasing  the  mili- 
tary tumult,    was    rewarded  with   the  vacant 
satrapy  of  Babylonia,  the  object  of  eager  desire 
to  that  young  and  ambitious  chiefs  who,  of  all 
Alexander's  lieutenants,    best  understood  the 
great  views  of  his  master.     In  this  distribution 
of  the  provincesjt  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  interests  of  the  late  protectors  should  be  for- 
gotten.    Python,  to  whom  Media  formerly  was 
assigned,  had  been  hitherto  prevented  by  vacioiis 
important  employments  from  taking  possesediMi 
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of  his  gavemment.  A  Mede  named  Atropates  chap. 
had  rendered  himself  powerful  in  his  native  ,  J^-  ^ 
country?* ;  of  which  he  was  to  be  dispossessed, 
only  by  an  armed  force.  Python  was  entrusted 
with  a  detachment  for  this  purpose ;  but  Atro« 
pates  still  maintained  possession  of  the  northern 
and  rougher  division,  called  from  him  Media 
Atrapatena ;  and  transmitted  itr  down  to  a  long 
line  of  descendants.  Aridaeus,  Python's '  col- 
league in  the  protectorship,  was  substituted  to 
the  government  of  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Leonnatus  in  the  Lamian 
war.^ 

After  thus  distributing  the  provinces,  Anti-  Guards  ap. 
pater  appointed  guardians  of  the  treasuries  in  ^l^^[i^ 
various  strong-holds  of  the  empire,  and  regu-  treasuries. 
lated  the  proportions  of  revenue  necessary  for 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  court, 
and  for  maintaining  the  great  controuling  army,      • 
one  part  of  which  was  to  accompany  the  persons 
of  the  kings,  and  another  to  be  ready  on  all  oc- 
casions to  defend  the  safety  of  their  dominions, 
and  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  empire.     To 
procure    money  for    immediate  exigencies,    a 
strong  detachment  was  commissioned  to  trans- 
port part  of  the  treasures  in  the  fortress  of  Susa 
to  Lower  Asia.     This  trust  was  committed  to 
Antigenes,  who  had  done  good  service  in  the 
removal  of  Perdiccas ;   and  who  commanded 
three  thousand  silver-shielded  hyspaspists,  the 


••  Arrian,  Exped.  Alexand.  l.iv.  c,  18. 

«  Arrian  apud  Phot  p.  26.  &  0iodor.  L  xidii.  s.  59. 
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CHAP,  most  audacious  among  the  late  mutineers,  of 
^  ^^'   J  whom  Antipater  was  well  pleased  to  purge  the 

army.  ^ 
Antipa-         There  was  nothing  amiss  in  these  arrange- 
oTdiscern-  meuts  ;  but  it  still  remained  to  appoint  a  general 
mcnt  in      f0|.  suppressiuff  Eumeues  and  other  enemies  to 

appointing  rr  o  ^  i  .   ,      /«  *       . 

his  lieu-  the  empure ;  m  nammg  to  which  office,  Antipater 
Caui^""  was  greatly  wanting  in  the  discernment  of  cha* 
thereof,  racters.  His  defect  in  this  particular  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  indolence  of  age,  the  unwilling* 
ness  to  alter  opinions  once  formed,  and  the 
propensity  to  view  men  as  they  wpre,  when  he 
first  examined  and  appreciated  them,  rather  than 
such  as  they  had  become,  through  a  change  of 
circumstances  and  of  habits.  At  fourscore,  the 
mind's  eye  is  shut  to  many  avenues  of  inform«- 
ation,  which  might  dart  on  it  new  light :  through 
the  infirmities  of  the  body,  that  variety  of  inter-i 
course  and  those  precious  opportunities  are  in- 
tercepted, when  men's  true  characters  may  be 
caught  in  their  unguarded  moments;  and  the 
suspicious  severity  of  age  is  not  calculated  to 
invite  from  others  those  discoveries  which  it  is 
prevented  from  making  by  its  own  observation. 
In  the  former  part  of  his  life,  Antipater  had  been 
noted  for  vigilance  and  discernment ;  but  in  his 
late  removal  from  Macedon,  he  had  raised  to  the 
administration  of  that  kingdom  the  incapacity 
and  cruelty  of  Polysperchon ;  and  in  appointing 
a  general  of  the  empire  in  Asia^,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  blinded  by  the  partiaUty  of  private 

«  Id.  ibid. 

*«  Appian,  Syriac  c.  53.  calls  Antigonus  fwwtwiros  rrit  6\Jis  kna$. 
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friendship^  to  the  disloyal  ambition  of  Anti- 
gonus.     His  own  son^   however,  Cassander,  a 
youth  already  distinguished  by  abilities  equal  to 
vast  designs,  wa»  set  over  the  equestrian  com- 
pardons  *  ;  a  commission  which,  according  to  the 
arrangements   of  Alexander  above  explained,     ^ 
made  him  second  in  command.     Having  thus  AntiMter 
adjusted  the  great  aflSdrs  of  the  empire,  Anti-  homered, 
pater  joined  part  of  the  Asiatic  army  to  the  JJUf/'Jfnug 
forces  which  he  had  conducted  from  Macedon,  to  reduce 
and  committed  the  remainder  of  it  to  Antigonus    **™^""' 
that  he  might  punish  the  public  enemies.     In 
proceeding  towards  the  Grecian  sea,  expedition 
was  unnecessary.     The  Macedonian  dominions 
in  Europe  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
The  Athenians  were  overawed  by  the  wisdom  of 
Phocion,  and  the  terror  of  a  foreign  garrison  : 
the  Etolians  had  been  repeatedly  defeated  in 
battle;   and  Menon,  the  brave  Thessalian,  an 
implacable  enemy  to  the  Macedonians,  had  pe- 
rished obscurely  amidst  the  domestic  broils  of 
his  country.    His  daughter,  Phthia,  was  married 
to  .^acidas  king  of  ^irus,  and  the  o£&pring  of 
this  marriage,  the  renowned  Pyrrhus,  was  to  rival 
the  merit,  and  far  eclipse  the  fame,  of  his  grand- 
father Menon. 

In  marching  through  the  peninsula,  Antipater  Why  Eu- 
detached  a  body  of  troops  to  enable  Asander,  ^^"t^'by" 
governor  of  Caria,    to   drive  the  rebels  from  ^^^^^^jS 
Pisidia.     This  undertaking  was  unsuccessful ;  ing  Anti-  . 
for  Alcetas  arid  Attains,  partisans,  as  we  have  ^^^* 

^  See  above^  Ch.  IV.  ^  Arrian  and  Diodoras,  ubi  supra. 
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CHAP,  seen,  of  Perdiccas,  had  been  joined  by  many 
J^l  .  Macedonians  of  distinction,  dissatisfied  with  the 
new  settlement  of  the  empire.  In  consequence 
of  a  victory  over  Asander,  these  malecointenta 
hoped  to  maintain  their  strong-holds  in  mount 
Taurus  until  a  happier  turn  of  afiairs,  without 
condescending  to  serve  under  Eumenes,  long  the 
object  of  their  envy.  Eumenes,  who,  besides  a 
large  body  of  well-exercised  cavalry,  commanded 
twenty  thousand  infantry,  wished  by  all  means 
to  soothe  his  personal  enemies,  who  were  united 
with  him  in  one  great  public  interest.  Could  he 
have  joined  their  forces  to  his  own,  he  would 
have  augmented  his  army  by  one  half  its  actual 
number ;  and  would  have  Uius  been  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oppose  Antigonus  in  the  field.  From 
confidence  in  his  excellent  cavalry,  he  had 
thoughts  of  fighting  Antipater  as  he  marched 
through  the  plain  of  Sardes.  But  his  design 
displeased  Cleopatra,  then  resident  in  the  Lydian 
capital.  That  princess  feared  that  she  had  al- 
ready done  too  much  to  provoke  the  ruling 
powers.  If  the  battle  was  fought  at  Sardes,  she 
would  be  suspected  of  occasioning  it.  She  there- 
fore entreated  £umenes  to  remove  from  her 
neighbourhood^;  and  Eumenes  shewed  com- 
plaisance to  the  sister  of  his  revered  master. 
When  Antipater,  shortly  afterwards,  arrived  at 
Sardes,  he  severely  reprimanded  Cleopatra  for 
still  adhering  to  the  ruined  cause  of  desperate 
rebels.     In  her  zeal  to  refute  the  accusation, 

^7  Arrian,  p.  285.    ConR  Plutarch  in  Eumcn. 
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D^any  high  words  paased  between  them  in  pre-  chap. 
sence  of  the  army,  A  reconcilement,  however,  v  ^J*  . 
was  effected  before  the  protector  left  Sardes.  ^ 

Meanwhile  Eumenes,  after  reiterated  at-  Antigo- 
tempts  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  Pisidian  ^i^her- 
army,  all  of  which  were  rendered  abortive  ^}^^^ 
through  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  its  leaders*, 
removed  to  his  proper  province  of  Cs^padocia, 
which  the  avocations  of  his  antagonists  allowed 
time  for  placing  in  a  fit  posture  of  defence.  It 
might  be  expected  that  Antig<mus,  in  whom 
crafty  selfishness  was  a  predominant  quality, 
would  not  be  forward  in  taking  measures  for 
speedily  terminating  a  war,  the  continuance  of 
which  secured  that  of  his  own  power.  By  the 
.  same  authority  which  constituted  him  general, 
he  had  been  reinstated  in  his  government  of 
Phrygia,  to  which  the  smaller  districts  of  Lyda 
and  Pamphylia  were  annexed.  The  arrange- 
ments necessary  in  these  provinces  afforded  spe- 
cious pretences  for  delay.  Antigonus  farther 
protracted  the  time  on  the  plea  of  winter*quar- 
ters  during  a  hard  season,  thinking  that,  should 
his  operations  be  retarded  until  Antipater  sailed 
for  Europe,  he  would  enjoy  a  fidrer  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  military  success.  During  this  discovertd 
interval,  his  endeavours  for  gaining  the  afifec-  dar. 
tions  of  the  troops,  and  even  for  withdrawing 
their  allegiance  from  the  kings  and  the  pro- 
tector  to  fix  it  on  himself  personally,  escaped 
not  the  penetrating  eye  of  Cassander,  second  in 

^  Id.  ibid.  *>  Plutarcfa  in  EuniM. 
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CHAP,  command.    On  pretence  of  taking  leave  of  fab 
V  ^'^^  father  before  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  Cas- 
Sander  hastened  to  acquaint  him,  that  Antigonus 
was  totally  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him.     Antipater  was  unwilling  to  change  his 
opinion  hastily,  or  to  alter  the  destination  that 
he  had  made.     He  therefore  allowed  time  for 
Antigonus's  justification  *^ ; .  of  which  delay  the 
latter,  who,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb, 
knew  better  than  any  man  how  to  eke  out  the 
lion's  with  the  fox*s  skin*',  availed  himself  to 
remove  many  unfavourable    suspicions  by  his 
Antipater   assumed  moderation  and  affected  complaisance. 
5^JJJ^JJ|  Yet  Antipater  required  that  part  of  their  respec- 
-T^'®-      tive  armies  should  be  exchanged.  Antigonus,  ae- 
broMght  to  cordingly,  received  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
Europe.      Macedonian  infantry,  and  an  equal  number  of 
foreign  cavalry ;    he  likewise  received  his  pro- 
portion of  an  hundred  and  forty  elephants.^ 
With  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  kings,  Antipater  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, not  without  experiencing  at  Abydus  a 
new  mutiny  of  the  veterans,  clamorous  for  ar- 
rears and  donatives.  ^    They  followed,  however, 
their  general  to  Sestos,   carrying  with    them 
seventy  elephants ;  with  part  of  which  Pyrrhus, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  combated  the  Romans. 
They  are  the  first  of  those  warlike  animals 
noticed  in  the  history  of  Europe,  if  we  reject 
the  fabulous  procession  of  Bacchus  drawn  in 


3»  Arrian,  p.  225.  3*  Plutarch  in  Lysand« 

3*  ArriaD,p.225.  ^  Id.  ibid. 
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triumph    by    Indian    elephants    to    Boeotian 
Thebes.** 

Antipater  had  no  sooner  taken  his  departure,  BumeBct 
than  Antigonus,  finding  the  career  for  his  own  hy  Anti- 
ambition  thereby  unobstructed,  took  the  field  8*^"*"» 
against    Eumenes    in    Cappadocia.       Without 
trusting  to  the  superiority   of   his   troops  in 
quality  still  more  than  in  number,  he  had  em- 
ployed means  for  seducing  ApoUonides  com- 
manding the  enemy'a  cavalry,  and  other  officers 
who  dreaded  to  commit  their  new  levies  with 
the  veteran  bands  of  Macedon.    In  a  decisive 
battle,  the  scene  of  which  is  not  specified,  Eu- 
menes was  deserted  by  those  traitors.     After  a 
great  slaughter,  his  army  was  put  to  flight ;  and 
Antigonus,  in  hopes  of  seizing  the  person  of  his 
adversary,  was  carried  in  the  pursuit  to  a  wide 
distance  firom  the  field.    Eumenes,  defeated  but  codtrim 
not  disheartened,  availed  himself  of  this  cir-  \^^^^ 
cumstance  to  revisit  by  a  secret  path  the  scene  •^»°- 
of  action,  and  to  raise  two  funeral  piles,  of 
which  the  materials  were  collected  from  neigh- 
bouring villages,  built  entirely  of  wood.    On 
these  lofty  pyres,  consecrated  with  due  form, 
he  burnt  the  remains  of  his  slain  companions ; 
an  exploit  which,  from  the  superstitious  vener* 
ation  then  prevalent  for  the  manes  of  ihe  dead, 
wonderfully    delighted   his    friends,    while    it 
astonished  and  terrified  his  enemies.^ 

Having  lost  above   eight  thousand  men  in  h».<^^ 

^  Diodor.  L  iv.  s.  3. 

^  Diodor.  1.  xviii.  s«  40.  &  Plutarch  in  Eumen. 
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CHAP,  battle,  he  was  unable  again  to  face  Antigonus 
V     /_'  in  the  field.    But  the  neighbouring  intricacies  of 
^"^^^     Taurus,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  gave 
*  him  an  opportunity  of  eluding,  and  sometimes 
harassing,  his  pursuers.     In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, he  discovered  that  as  his  troops  were  too 
few  for  combat,  so  they  were  too  numerous  for 
flight.     On  one  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  them  of  an  opportunity  of  plundering 
Antigonus*s  baggage,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered them  still  more  imwieldly,  by  conveying 
secret  intelligence  to  the  officer  who  escorted 
it.     At  length  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  dis- 
banding the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  fixing  a 
place  of  rendezvous,  where,  at  a  more  favour- 
able crisis,   they    might  again    repair    to  his 
standard;    and   with   a  body  of  six  hundred 
horse,  unalterably  devoted  to  his  cause,  threw 
himself  into  the  strong  fortress  of  Nora.  *^  Anti- 
pater  in  the  extremity  of  old  age  had  fallen  siclc 
immediately  upon  his    return  to   Macedon.'^ 
Should  his  death  speedily  ensue,  Eumenes  might 
expect  deliverance  from  the  resentment  that 
persecuted  him. 
Shuuhim-      Th^  fortress  of  Ncwa,  judiciously  chosen  for 
•cifup^n    his  retreat,  was  situate  in  the  south-west  comer 
That  for-    of  Cappadocia,  between  two  arms  of  the  river 
J^J5Jd!"     Halys,  and  between  two  branches  of  Taurus, 
the  northern  of  which  is  so  lofty  that  it  was  said 
to  survey  at  once  the  Euxine  and  Mediterra- 

^^nutarch,  ibid.  ^7  Suidai  voc  Antipater. 
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nean  seas.^  The  whole  of  the  fortified  inclo* 
sure  occupied  two  furlongs  in  circuit,  with  sides 
exceedingly  4teep,  containing  com»  wood,  and 
water ;  and  its  defences  had  been  constructed 
with  such  solidity  by  the  Cappadocian  kings, 
that  their  ruins  are  still  discernible  at  a  place 
called  Bour  j  art  thus  conspiring  with  nature  to 
render  Nora  impregnable.  ^ 

Antigonus  blocked  up  the  place  with  walls  Antigoiiut 
and  ditches,  but  was  less  solicitous  about  taking  J^^J^ 
it,  than  anxious  to  irain  Eumenes  for  his  fiiend.  him  to  bw 
With  such  a  coadjutor,  he  would  have  been  in  outderign. 
a  condition  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  not  only 
to  set  Antipater  at  defiance,  but  every  succeed- 
ing authority  that  might  rise  up  in  the  empire. 
For  attaining  ends  so  desiraUe,  he  exhausted 
all  those  winning  arts,  through  which,  not  less 
than  by  his  great  military  talents,  he  had  at- 
tained his  actual  elevation.      Eumenes,    after 
taking  due  precautions  for  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son,   consented  to  an  interview.      Antigonus 
would  probably  have  granted  to  him  the  terms 
which  he  demanded,^  reparation  for  his  pecu- 
niary losses,    and   the   restitution  of  his  pro- 
vinces ;  had  not  Eumenes  declared,   that  while 
possessed  of  his  sword,  he  never  would  acknow- 


^  Strabo^  i.  12.  p.  ^J8.  says,  that  those  who  had  climbed  to  the 
top  of  mount  Ai^geus,  who  were  very  few»  declared,  they  had 
seen  at  once  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  gulph  of  Issus^  that  is,  the 
Mediterranean.  They  were  an  hundred  miles  from  that  gulph,  and 
two  hundred  from  the  Euxine. 

»  Conf.  Strabp,  l.xiL  p.  811.  Diodor*  1.  xviii.  s.  4U  and  Plu- 
tarch in  Eumen. 

K  £  4/ 
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ledge  any  superior,  except  in  the  family  of  Alex- 
ander.    This  loyal   sentiment  terminated  the 
conference  :  Antigomis  only  rejoining,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  surrender  of  Nora  must  be 
referred  ^to  Antipater.     Eumenes  was  then  re- 
mitted to  his  fortress,  which  was  again  subjected 
to  blockade.  ^ 
Antigonus       Immediately  after  this  transaction,  Antigonus 
rebels  in     proceeded  to  assail  the  public  enemies  in  Pisidia. 
H^cSi*.  ^^  celerity  was  now  as  conspicuous,    as  his 
ordinary     tardiucss  had  been  blamekble,   before  the  re- 
thtSer-      turn  of  Antipater  to  Macedon.      In  a  w^ek^s 
time,   he  advanced  two  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred stadia,  affording  a  daily  march  of  thirty- 
three    British    miles,    which    was,     aUd    still 
continues   to    be,    the   usual  rate  of  Asiatic 
couriers.    But  the  Greeks,  it  must  be  observed, 
were  not  loaded  with  their  heavy  armour,,  ex- 
cept on  the  near  vicinity  of  an  enemy  ^j  and 
the  rapidity  of  Antigonus's  march  is  not  iticon- 
sistent  with  experience  in  as  far  as  two  great 
divisions  of  his  force   are    concerned,  the  ca- 
valry and  the  elephants.     By  the  suddenness  of 
his  invasion,  he  surprised  and  seized  the  various 
passes  in   Pisidia,   through  which  the  enemy 
might  have  eluded  pursuit,  and  protracted  the 
war.     Alcetas  with  his  associates  were  forced  to 
a  decisive  battle  at  Creton.    They  were  com- 
pletely defeated.     Attalus,  Docimus,  and  Lao- 

*^  Diodonis  and  Pliitarcb,  ibid. 

4*  This  is  expressed  by  Arrian  when  he  says  the  army  was 
TtToy/ifKoy  «j  €wt  /uaxnc)  and  Curtius,  Arma  qiue  in  sarciois  antea 
ferebantur>  l.v.  c.ii. 
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medon  governor  of  Syria,  were  made  prisoners,  chap. 
Most  of  the  troops  laid  down  their  arms ;  re-  x  ^'  , 
ceived  quartei^  and  reinforced  the  conqueror.  ^ 

Of  all  the  generals  Alcetas  alone  escaped,  Death  of 
through  the  activity  of  his  Pisidian  mountaineers,  perdiccas't 
whom,  as  above  related,  he  had  attached  unal-  gj^'^^^l^ 
terably  to  his  person  by  kind  oiBces.     Through  affection 
their  zealous  assistance  he  reached  Termessus,  hi^^i^^c 
the  principal  city  in  Pisidia,  near  the  northern  Pwi<iiani. 
frontier  of   Lycia.      Antigonus   pursued  him 
thither,  assaulted  the  place,  and  so  much  inti- 
midated the  magistrates  and  more  aged  citizens, 
that  they  entered  into  a  secret  agreement  for 
betraying  to  him  his  adversary.    They  were  re- 
duced to  this  base  measure,  because  the  young 
and  warlike  portion  of  their  community  was  so 
firmly  rivetted  in  affection  to  Alce^tas,  that,  as 
the  magistrates  assured  Antigonus,  it  would  be 
in^)ossible  for  themselves  to  carry  their  design, 
into  execution,  unless  by  a  feint  retreat  after  a 
feeble  attack,  he  should  decoy  their  young  men 
from  the  city ;  in  which  case,  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  their  absence,  to  seize  the  person 
of  Alcetas.  The  stratagem  succeeded  partially; 
for  Alcetas  avoided  captivity  by  a  voluntary 
death.     Antigonus  disgracefully  insulted  the  re- 
mains of  his  countryman   and  fellow-soldier. 
For  this  brutality  towards  their  deceased  friend, 
the  Pisidians  of  Termessus  vowed  against  him 
eternal  vengeance ;  and  after  the  departure  of 
his  invading  army,  celebrated  Alcetas's  obse- 

*•  Polyaen.  1.  iy.  c  6. 
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CHAP,  quies  with  solemn  pomp,    scarcely  restraining 

^^'      themselves,  in  revenge  for  the  baseness  of  their 

magistrates,  from  swelling  the  magnificence  of 

his  funeral  pile  by  the  conflagration  of  their 

own  city.  ^    Such  was  the  affectionate  fidelity 

of  the  Termessiansy  worthy  of  their  ancestors 

the  renowned  Solymi,  whom  Homer  celd)rate8 

as  of  old  the  bravest  of  men,  ** 

Conquest        Meanwhile  Ptolemy,  who  had  at  first  confined 

Ptoiemy!^^  his  sobcr  views  to  the  possession  of  Egypt,  had 

--His mo-  been  encouraged  by  favourable  circumstances  to 

tlYd  to 

that  nn-  make  the  conquest  of  Cyren^.  Syria,  in  its  ex- 
olymp!"^'  tensive  sense,  comprehending  Palasstine  and 
cnv.j.  Phoenicia,  offered  him  a  far  more  tempting 
prize.  Not  to  mention  the  near  neighbourhood, 
the  fertility,  the  populousness,  luid  other  general 
advantages  of  these  provinces,  Phoenicia  still 
abounded  with  mariners  and  well-constructed 
harbours ;  the  mountains  of  Palsestine  were  re- 
plenished with  useful  metals,  particularly  iron  ; 
and  Syria  Proper,  especially  the  lofty  ridges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus  overhanging  intricate 
vales  and  irriguous  plains,  produced  in  great 
plenty  the  finest  timber.  Ptolemy,  who  had 
early  discerned  the  channels  through  which 
wealth  was  destined  to  flow  into  his  country, 
and  begun  eamestiy  to  prepare  a  great  naval 
force,  could  not  fail  to  cast  wishful  eyes  on  the 
harbours  of  Phoenicia,  and  to  view  with  equal 
avidity  the  profusion  of  iron  and  timber  in 
Palaestine  and  Syria,  articles  peculiarly  essential 

«  Diodor.  1.  xviL  g.  47,  48. 

^  Homer,  II.  1.  vi.  ▼.  184.  et  seq.   Coaf.  Strabo,  p.  631.  &  66<». 
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to  his  plan,  and  of  which  his  own  satrapy  of  chap. 
Egypt  was  altogether  destitute.  Laomedon,  a  ,  j^*  , , 
native  of  Mytelen^  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  com- 
manded in  Syria,  by  the  appointment  of  Anti- 
pater  and  the  great  controuling  army.  But  the 
forces  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  for 
defence,  were  so  inconsiderable,  that  Ptolemy 
endeavoured  to  gain  him  witiiout  a  struggle  to 
his  views.  Laomedon  rejected  rewards  and 
promotions  from  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  equal.  He  fought,  was  defeated,  and  made 
prisoner,  but  found  means  to  escape  into  Pisidia, 
where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus. 
Syria  Proper  and  Phoenicia  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  ^ 

But  amidst  the  unwarlike  tameness  of  their  The  Jews 
neighbours,  the  natives  of  Palasstine,  restrained  fuii^r«Slr 
by  their  oath  recently  tendered  to  Laomedon,  T,^^}?' 
manfuUy  resisted  the  troops  which  Ptolemy  sent  treated/ 
against  them.     He  entered  their  country  with 
a  large  reinforcement ;  made  an  easy  conquest 
of  several  subordinate  towns,  but  besi^ed  Jeru- 
ssdem  unsuccessfully,  till  observing  the  venera- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  for  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  he  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to 
assault  and  take  the  place  on  the  sabbath.     To 
break  the  vigour  of  a  nation  whose  obstinate 
bravery  and  love  of  independence  had  oflen 
been  experienced  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
East,   he  carried  with  him  above  a  hundred 
thousand  Jewish  captives  into  Egypt ;  coniHsting 

«6  AppiaD,  Sjriac  c.  52.  &  DiodofU8»  I.  xviiL  s.  45. 
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chiefly  of  the  young  and  warlike»  and  of  all  who 
were  likely  to  prove  dangerous  at  home,  either 
by  their  councils  or  exertions.  The  inferior 
classes  of  men  were  left  to  cultivate  their  Adds 
and  vineyards;  and  were  protected  in  their 
useful  labours  without  endiu-ing  any  oppressive 
imposts.  Notwithstanding  the  great  proportion 
of  the  people  whom  he  transported  to  Egypt, 
Ptolemy^s  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  celebrated 
for  its  clemency.  The  nation  flourished  in  do- 
mestic peace;  and  their  expatriated  country, 
men,  by  their  virtuous  and  manly  behaviour, 
especially  their  unwearied  industry  and  inviolable 
fidelity,  gained  such  credit  with  their  new 
master,  that  he  promoted  them  to  civil  offices 
of  the  highest  trust,  or  committed  to  their  de- 
fence  the  most  important  strong-holds  in  his 
dominions.^   - 

Antigonus,  if  he  was  not  previously  informed 
of  Ptolemy^s  new  conquest,  must  have  learned  it 
from  the  unfortunate  Laomedon.^  About  the 
same  time  he  received  intelligence  of  a  difierent 
complexion  from  his  agent  and  flatterer  Aristo- 
demus  the  Milesian  ;  who  hastened  with  a 
mercenary  diligence  to  announce  the  death  of 
Antipater,  and  the  accession  of  the  unworthy 
Polysperchon  to  the  regency.    To  a  man  who 


4*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  1.  et  Coot  Apion,  1.  i.  c.  S8. 

47  LaomedoD  must,  by  some  unknown  transaction,  hfiTeoflended 
Antipater  or  his  lieutenant,  otherwise  he  would  have  joined  the 
latter,  as  a  friend,  after  his  escape  from  Ptolemy.  The  small*JiKlj 
of  troops  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  for  defending  to  im- 
portant a  country  as  Syria  strengthens  this  conjecture. 
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expected  to  raise  his  own  greatness  on  the  ruins 
of  established  authority,   the  intelligence  was 
most  important,  for  Antipater  fprmed  the  main  that  event 
obstacle  to  such  towering  hopes.  Amlgonus. 

Philip    used   to    say   that    he    could   sleep  character 
soundly  when  he  knew  that  Antipater  waked  j  p^t^^^" 
and  Alexander  marked  his  character  with  equal 
brevity,  when,  to  one  who  observed,  that  of  all 
his  generals,  Antipater  alone  never  wore  purple, 
he  replied,  "Antipater  is  all  purple  within!**^ 
The  more  he  was  adorned  with  the  virtues  of 
royalty,  the  less  he  appeared  solicitous  about  its 
external  trappings.       Having  long  acted  the 
second  part  under  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in 
the  world,  and  being  called  by  public  admiration 
to  govern  the  empire  in  name  of  their  suc- 
cessors,  he  had  nearly  reached  his  eightieth 
year  in  the  steady  performance  of  complicated 
duties  towards  prince  and  people.    In  the  no- 
mination of  Antigonus   as   his  lieutenant    in 
Asia,  and  of  Polysperchon  as  his  sul;cessor  in 
the  regency,  he  was  guilty  indeed  of  great  and 
irretrievable    errors.       But   in   all    preceding 
transactions,  deep  sagacity,  joined  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  marked  his  conduct  both  as 
a  minister  and  general:  and  amidst  perpetui^ 
scenes  of  treason  and  sedition,  when  the  uniform 
loyalty,  and  temperate  dignity  of  this  able  and 
honest  man,  are  contrasted  with  the  wild  ex- 
travagance and  profligate  enterprise  of  too  n^any 
of  his  contemporaries,  Antipater  should  seem  to 

**  Plutjirch,  Apophth. 
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CHAP,  have  Casually  dropped,  as  it  were,  from  the  dis- 
'^'  ciplined  regularity  of  some  more  peaceful  age, 
into  the  turbulent  times  in  which  it  was  his  lot; 
to  live.  During  the  exercise  of  the  highest  emr 
ployments  that  any  man  in  the  rank  of  a  subject 
ever  filled,  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  both 
letters  and  science.  His  long  and  intimate 
friendship  with  the  philosopher,  Aristotle,  con- 
tinned  to  the  death  of  the  latter,  five  years 
before  his  own;  and  of  Aristotle^s  testament 
still  remaining^,  he  is  appointed  the  executor ; 
such  offices  to  his  friends  not  appearing  to  his 
unwearied  activity,  incompatible  with  the  com- 
mand of  armies  and  the  government  of  king- 
doms. He  composed  several  now  lost  works  of 
history.  Those  relating  to  his  own  times  are 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  rescued  his  name  from  that 
obloquy  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  with 
posterity.  For,  in  future  ages,  Antipater  was 
for  ever  to  be  branded  as  the  murderer  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  blazing  patriot,  and  incomparable 
orator.  So  profound  are  the  literary  merits,  so 
just  and  so  permanent  the  glory  of  Demosthenes, 
that  this  single  transaction,  the  punishment  of 
-an  eloquent  rebel,  whose  life  could  only  have 
served  again  to  embroil  the  a^ltirs  of  Greece, 
excites  more  popular  resentment  against  Anti- 
pater, than  his  appointment  of  such  men  as 
Antigonus  and  Polysperchon  to  govern  'the  most 
distinguished  portions  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  and 

*^  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Ariitot. 
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thus  subjecting  numerous  nations  to  unprincipled  chap. 
ambition  and  merciless  cruelty.  ^    ^^- 

In  the  worst  act  of  Antipater's  life,  the  recom*  Antipater 
mendation  of  I^[^y^erchon   to    the   regency,  ^^"^^ 
there  was  an  apparent  disinterestedness,  since  chonre. 
he  sought  for  a  successor  in  the  commonwealth,  theprd^ 
rather  than  in  his  own  family.     His  son,  Cas-  ^^f^* 
Sander,  who  qpeedily  (quitted  his  uneasy  situation  Cassander. 
in  Asia  as  second  in  command  to  Antigonus,  czv.T 
had  been  employed  during  his  father's  malady  ®c.3i9. 
in  administering  the  government  of  Macedon, 
and  in  superintending  the  turbulent  common- 
wealths of  Greece,  offices  for  which  he  was  well 
qualified  by  his  crafl  and  courage.     But  being  cawan- 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  not  less  enter-  ^l^'^ji, 
prising  in  love  than  in  politics,  and  had  success-  Eundki. 
fully  courted  the  high-minded  £uridic6,  whom, 
as  the  mistress  of  his  own  a£fections,  he  wished 
to  render  sole  sovereign  of  the  empire ;  not 
doubting  that,  could  he  prociu^  for  her  the  first 
place,  she  would  be  at  no  loss  how  to  bestow  the 
second.     This  intrigue,  which  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  Antipater,  could  not  fail  greatly  to 
incense  him.     He  knew  the  pride,  and  had  ex- 
perienced the  boldness  of  that  imperious  woman, 
whose  animosity,  on  an  occasion  formerly  men- 
tioned, had  put  his  life  in  danger.     Her  mother 
Cynna,  and  her  aunt  Oec^atra,  had  both  of  them 
dkturbed  his  government.    Olympias,  above  aU, 
had  occasioned  to  him  perpetual  disquietude, 
until  her  reluctant  removal  to  Epirus.     From 
the  behaviour  of  these   Macedonian  females, 
equally  unprincipled  in  the  gratification  of  their 
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fiercer  and  softer  passions,  Antipater  conceived 
a  general  prejudice  against  the  whole  sex,  which 
he  was  at  so  little  pains  to  conceal,  that,  as  the 
last  injunction  to  his  successor  in  the  regency, 
he  conjured  him  on  no  pretence  whatever,  Jto 
permit  the  interference  of  women  in  matters  of 
government,  for  which  they  were  totally  dis- 
qualified through  the  defects  both  of  their  talents 
and  of  their  temper.  ^  Tliis  advice  he  well  knew 
would  be  thrown  away  on  the  youth  of  Cassan- 
der ;  we  shall  see  that  it  was  equally  disregarded 
by  the  old  age  of  Polysperchon. 
Measures  The  SOU  of  Antipater,  who  remembered  that, 
takiinghis  ^  secoud  in  Command,  he  had  been  a  mere 
g>wer  in  C3rpher  Under  the  ambitious  Antigonus,  was  not 
likely  to  rest  contented  with  a  similar  condition 
under  Polysperchon.  Before  the  news  of  his 
father's  death  had  time  to  reach  Greece,  he 
gave  orders  to  Nicanor,  an  enterprising  officer, 
recently  gained  to  his  interest,  to  take  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Macedonians  guarding  the  harbour 
of  Athens,  called  Munychia ;  and  he  thereby 
established  a  new  and  zealous  partisan,  in  an 
impourtant  strong-hold.  When  his  presence  was 
not  required  in  the  army,  he  resided  at  his 
estates  in  the  country;  seemingly  devoted  to 
hunting  and  other  rural  amusements ;  but  much 
serious  business  wholly  engrossed  his  thoughts.^^ 
His  old  friends  were  secured :  new  and  useful 
connections  were  formed ;  and  having  adjusted 
to  his  satisfaction  the  afiairs  of  Greece  and  Ma- 

5»  Diodoni$,  l.xix.  s.  11.  s*  Id,  1.  x?iii.  8. 49. 
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cedon,   comparatively    domestic    concerns,   he  chap. 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  on  pretence  of  a  great      ^* 
hunting  match  in  Phrygia,    to  solicit  foreign 
co-<^eration  in  the  designs  which  he  meditated. 

Of  all  men,  Antigonus  was  tl^e  last  to  whom.  He  appiici 
it  might  be   expected,   that  Cassander  would  ^nui^ 
haverecourse:  yet,  so  variable  are  the  hatreds  ^|^I2. 
as  well  as  the  friendships  of  politicians,   that  iogt  and 
Antigonus  was  the  person  from  whom  he  asked  JJ^^u^. 
and  received  the  most  important  aid.    Upon  the  Olymp. 
death  of  Antipater,  the  fortune  of  his  lieutenant  adsi9. 
in  Asia  had  flowed  with  such  a  prosperous  tide, 
that  he  ventured  in  several  instances  to  betray 
-very  unwarrantable  designs.     He  traversed  Asia 
Minor,  seizing  fertresses,  displacing  governors, 
and  raising  heavy  contributions.  *^    Asander,  in 
Caria,  and  Aridaeus,  in  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  per- 
ceived  his  drift,  but  were  unable  to  oppose  him. 
They  were  gradually  cooped  up  within  narrow 
limits;  while  a  harder  fate  awaited  Clytus  in 
the  more  important  province  of  Lydia.     He 
was  entirely  dispossessed  of  the  country,  and 
happy  to  escape  with  his  fleet  to  Polysperchon* 
Antigonus  then  took  possession  of  Ephesus,  and 
when  four  vessels  sailed  into  its  harbour  with  six 
hundred  talents,  detaineii  this  sum  intended  for 
the  immediitte  service  of  the  kings,  saying  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  it,  for  the  payment  of -their 
Asiatic  timy.  ^    Before  these  disloyal  proceed- 
ings, he  had  made  a  second  unsuccessful  attempt 
for  gaining  the  invaluable  friendship  of  Eumenes : 

*  Diodorait  Kxtiii^  f.5l.  »  Id.  KxviiL  f.59. 
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a  man,  who  in  his  quality  of  stranger,  was  not 
likely  ever  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  first  rank, 
and  who,  by  his  consummate  dexterity,  wad  pe- 
culiarly well  calculated  for  supporting  another 
in  that  envied  pre-eminence.  ** 
Hbnego-       Agreeably  to  their  preceding  arrangement, 
with  £u-    Eumenes  had  sent  his  friend  Jerom  of  Cardia  to 
raencs;       Macedon,  with  the  conditions  demanded  in  re- 
turn for  personal  submission,  and  the  surrender 
Ws  cMpe  of  his  fortress  of  Nora.    Jerora  met  with  nothing 
'  but  reproach  from  Polysperchon ;  but,  on  his 
way  back  to  Nora,  was  kindly  received  by  Anti- 
gonus,  who  committed  to  him  an  instrument 
granting  to  Eumenes  the  full  extent  of  his  de- 
mands, only  requiring  him  to  swear  a  sincere 
amity  with  himself.     To  Eumenes,  who  was  de- 
termined never  to  acknowledge  a  superior  but 
in  the  house  of  Alexander,  a  treaty  of  uncon- 
ditional friendship  with  Antigonus,  seemed  equi- 
valent to  an  oath  of  fealty  to  an  usurper.    When 
the  writing  was  tendered  to  him,  he  therefore 
inserted  before  the  word  Antigonus,  as  often  as 
it  occurred,  the  names  of  the  kings  and  Olym- 
pias,  stipulating  thereby  a  steady  adherence  to 
Antigonus,   while  that  general  maintained  his 
fidelity  to  the  royal  line.     Antigonus's  division, 
which  blocked  up  Nora,  readily  admitted  the 
insertion;  neither  the  officers  nor  men  having 
any  suspicion  of  their  general's  guilty  designs. 
Eumenes  seized  the  favourable  mcHnent  for  re. 
covering  his  freedom  with  that  of  his  fiuthful 
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adherents.  Their  horses,  being  kept  in  daily  chap. 
exercise  in  their  stables,  were  nimble  for  flight ;  .  J^'  - 
and  had  already  carried  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  enemies,  when  Antigonus,  enraged  at 
receiving  a  different  instrument  from  that  which 
he  had  tendered,  sent  orders  to  block  up  Nora 
more  cafefuUy  than  ever. " 

The  drift  and  spirit  of  all  these  transactions  ^^"" 
sufficiently  convinced  Cassander,  that  Antigonus  by  Anti- 
would  heartily  co-operate  in  destroying  the  au-  ^JJ^j^. 
thority  of  the  kings  and  Polysperchon.     He  re- 
ceived thirty-five  galleys,   and   four  thousand 
veterans ;  a  succour  which  Antigonus  granted 
to  him,  on  pretence  of  gratitude  and  respect 
for  hiis  deceased  father,  but  really  with  a  view 
to  embroil  the  afl&irs  of  Europe,  that  thereby, 
his  own  career  of  ambition  might  be  unob- 
structed in  Asia.       His  well-grounded  hopes 
were  completely  realised. 

Meanwhile,    Polysperchon,   alarmed  by  the  JJ^^^T 
defection  of  Antigonus,    the  preparations  of  Po^^o?^ 
Cassander,  and  the  high  credit  of  Euridic6  with  ^J^ 
the  soldiers,   which  perpetually  disturbed  his  all  his 
government,  even  in  Macedon  itself,  deliberated  oi^DpT 
with  his  council  about  means  of  resisting  this  ^a'' 
three-fold  hostility.    For  opposing  Antigonus, 
fortune  seemed  seasonably  to  have  presented  the 
fittest  of  all  instruments.    While  that  general 
betrayed  his  ambitious  designs,    Polysperchon 
learned  with  a  pleasing  astonishment  that  his 
fotty  had  untied  the  hands  of  the  man  b«at 
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CHAf.  qualified  to  thwart  them.     To  avail  himself  of 
,    ^^'    ,  this  error,  Polysperchon  wrote  to  Eumenes  in 
He  ap-      the  name  of  his  royal  masters,  appointing  him 
men«  ^**   ^^®  general  of  the  army  in  Asia,  and  submit- 
gcneraUf  ting  to  his  absolute  disposal  the  treasuries  in 
pire  in  *     Susa  and  Kuinda,  and  in  other  strong-holds  of 
^^         the  East.     At  the  same  time,  the  neighbouring 
provincial  governors  were  commanded   to  join 
his  standard  with   their  respective  contingents  ; 
and  should  these  forces  prove  insuflScient,  Po- 
lysperchon added,  that  he  would  himself  Con- 
duct an  army  from  Europe,  and  strenuously  co- 
operate in   a  warfare  to  which  they  were  all 
summoned  by  every  principle  of  honour  and  of 
duty.  ^ 
Recalls  To  counterbalance  the  weight  of   Eiuidice 

into"JSa*  ^*'^  *'^^  army  in  Macedon,  the  council  of  Po- 
cedon.  lysperchon  could  hit  on  no  better  expedient 
than  the  recall  of  Olympias,  then  residing  widi 
her  brother  ^Eacidas  in  Epirus.  As  mother  to 
Alexander,  Olympias  enjoyed  a  degree  of  cre- 
dit with  the  Macedonians,  which  even  the  abili- 
ties of  Antipater  had  been  unable  to  controul* 
That  illustrious  viceroy,  who  well  knew  her  in* 
curable  pravity,  had  consulted  the  public  safety 
and  his  own,  by  compelling  her  to  live  in  a  sort 
of  honourable  exile  in  Epirus ;  where  she  had 
been  recently  visited  by  the  beautiful  Roxana 
her  daughter-in-law,  together  with  Alexander 
Mgas  her  grandchild,  then  in  hia  fourth  year, 
the  joint  heir  to  the  empire.     With  these  pre^ 
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cious  pledges,  endeared  to  the  Macedonians  by  chap. 
the  memory  of  their  heroic  king,  Olympias 
prepared  to  return  in  a  sort  of  triumph  *'  to  a 
country  which  she  had  quitted  with  deep  morti- 
fication ;  hoping  to  gratify  her  ambition,  above 
all  to  satiate  her  vengeance. 

Cassander's  powerful  interest  in  Greece  waa  PuWishef 
the  third  and  sorest  evil  that  afflicted  Polysper-  *JJ. 


an  edict 


re-esta- 


chon.  To  remedy  this  seemingly  desperate  biishing 
malady,  recourse  was  had  to  a  still  more  des-  in  gS^o^ 
perate  cure ;  it  was  determined  to  destroy  in  a 
moment  that  singular  fabric  of  government 
which  Philip's  long  reign  had  laboriously  erected 
in  that  country.  The  decree  or  edict  for  this 
purpose  affords  a  memorable  instance  of  the 
plausible  language,  with  which  those  entrusted 
with  public  aflairs  too  frequently  disguise  their 
most  blameable  undertakings.  It  was  written  in 
name  of  the  kings,  "  from  whose  ancestors, 
Greece  was  said  to  have  derived  inestimable 
benefits.  But  during  the  long  absence  of  Alex- 
ander, calamities  had  fallen  on  that  country 
through  the  misconduct  of  his  generals  and 
ministers.  The  design  of  the  present  edict  was 
to  redress  former  errors,  to  restore  numerous 
exiles  to  their  respective  cities,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish  in  every  Grecian  state  its  hereditary  form 
of  democratic  policy.  In  return  for  such  inva- 
luable favours,  the  Greeks  were  required,  coU 
lectively  and  individually,  to  stipulate  that  they 
would  never  bear  arms  against  the  kings,  nor  in 
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CHAP,  any  manner  thwart  their  policy.*'  Though  the 
^'  intercourse  by  resident  ambassadors  did  not  sub- 
sist anciently  among  independent  states,  yet 
amidst  unequal  confederacies,  the  inferior  powers 
generally  employed  delegates  to  attend  the  coun- 
cils, and  watch  the  resolutions,  of  the  paramount 
republic  or-  kingdom.  In  this  csq)acity  certain 
Greeks  living  at  Pella  received  the  Macedonian 
edict,  to  be  communicated  by  them  to  their 
respective  commonwealths;  a  writing,  which, 
under  the  guise  of  favourable  concessions,  con- 
tained mandates  equally  cruel  and  perfidious. 
Its  execution  was  said,  in  the  instrument  itself^ 
to  be  committed  to  Polysperchon,  whom  the 
Greeks  were  taught  to  regard  as  their  beneficent 
protector,  and  commanded  implicitly  to  obey.  *® 
Calamities  This  circular  letter  of  the  kings  was  no  sooner 
thSebyi^  diffused  through  Greece,  than  Polysperchon,  as 
Greece,  if  he  had  intended  to  shew  how  unworthily  such 
cxy.T  high  trust  had  been  reposed  in  him,  wrote  a 
B.C.518.  second  epistle  in  his  own  name,  advising  the 
several  republics  to  embrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  vengeance  on  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  their  laws  and  libejties.  The  counsel 
was  not  given  in  vain.  That  popular  licence, 
which  had  so  long  been  repressed  by  the  weight 
of  Macedon,  broke  out  with  an  accumulated  fury 
when  fomented  and  inflamed  by  that  domineer- 
ing power.  Throughout  most  cities  of  Greece, 
the  individuals  distinguished  by  rank  or  merit 
were  banished,  plundered,  or  put  to  death  j  the 
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rabble  under  their  malignant  and  envious  leaders  chap. 
tyrannising  with  unbridled  rapine  and  sanguinary  y  y  _  ^ 
cruelty.  ^ 

But  in  the  city  of  Athens,  ever  destined  to  Aristo- 
distinction  in  history,  a  city  itself  the  source  and  ^*2^ 
fountain  of  democracy,  the  party  of  the  nobles  ^^  in 
remained  master  through  the  precaution  which  while  ail 
Cassander  had  taken  to  support  it     His  partisan,  ^^^ 
Nicanor,    kept  possession   of   the   Munychia;  mocracy- 
despised  the  authority  of  the  kings,  defied  the 
threats  of  Polysperchon,   and  derided  the  iur 
junction^  and  intrigues  of  Olympias,  who,  elated 
with  the  near  prospect  of  recovering  her  former 
credit,  presumed,  though  yet  an  exile  among  the 
barbarous  Epirots,  unseasonably  to  interfere  in 
the  public  transactions  of  the  empire.     Nicanor 
was  encoiuaged  to  persevere  in  this  boldness  by 
the  strength  of  his  walls ;  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  regency ;  above  all,  by  just  confidence  in  th^ 
abilitiesr  of  Cassander,  in  whose  cause  he  had 
embarked  his  fortunes.     He  easily  perceived, 
however,  that  Athens,  surrounded  with  insur- 
rection,  must  soon  catch  the  flame.     To  antici* 
pate  that  danger,  he  diligently  levied  troops  j 
admitted  them  secretly  into  the  Munychia  ;  and 
by  an  assault   equally  successful  and  sudden, 
surprised  the  Piraeus.  ^ 

The  condition  of  the  Athenians  now  seemed  Diieon- 
intolerable;    oppressive  to  their  persons,   and  ^^^^ 
cruelly  painful  to  their  pride.     They  who  had 
so  nobly  maintained  their  freedom  against  the 
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c  H"  A  P.  arms  of  Macedoti,  were  alone  held  in  subjection 
V  ^'  ,  in  defiance  of  the  express  orders  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kings.  At  the  moment  when  they  ex- 
pected to  regain  the  Munychia,  they  had  lost 
the  Piraeus ;  and  their  servitude  was  thus  rivetted 
by  double  and  most  galling  chains ;  their  two 
renowned  harbours,  the  source  of  their  wealth 
and  power,  and  the  proud  monuments  of  their 
naval  glory.  Humbled  still  more  than  weakened 
by  their  misfortunes,  they  applied  to  Phocion, 
their  usual  resource  on  every  distressful  emer- 
gence, and  to  Conon  the  son  of  Timotheus,. 
whose  merit  ably  sustained  the  fame  of  an  illus^ 
trious  line  of  ancestors.  These  two  virtuous 
citizens  were  commissioned  to  treat  with  Nicanor 
about  withdrawing  his  garrisons.  But,  instead 
of  answering  their  arguments  on  this  subject,  he 
remitted  them  to  Cassander,  by  whom,  he  said, 
the  Munychia  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  for 
whose  interests  he  had  seized  the  Piraeus,  and  to 
whom  only  he  thought  himself  responsible.  *^ 
Rerolu-  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  pressed  Polysper- 
fitvourof  ^^^^  ^^*'^  repeated  embassies,  stating  that  in 
dmoocncy.  their  case  only,  the  royal  edict  remained  a  dead 
cxv-T*  letter*  Careless  of  such  soUcitations,  but  in- 
B.  a  318.  stigated  by  his  own  passions  and  interests.  Polys- 
perchon  made  great  levies,  and  entrusted  them 
to  his  son  Alexander.  This  Macedonian  army 
was  reinforced  by  a  numerous  band  of  Athenian 
exiles,  of  out-laws,  and  of  that  description  of 
men  called  inhabitants^  to  denote  their  mere  resi- 
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dence  in  the  commonwealth,  Without  any  right 
of  participation  in  its  offices  or  honours.  The 
united  force  marched  towards  Attica  with  orders- 
to  drive  Nicanor  from  his  strong-holds ;  while 
Polysperchon  and  the  royal  guards  attending 
king  ArrhidaeuSy  followed  more  slowly  to  reap 
thfe  firuits  of  victory.  Upon  Alexander's  arrival 
at  Athens,  Phocion  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  of  the  extreme  danger  of  committing  that 
republic  into  the  hands  of  the  licentious  multi- 
tude, and  was  listened  to  with  compkisance, 
when  he  advised  him,  instead  of  restoring  to  the 
Athenians  the  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  should 
those  harbours  fall  into  his  hands,  to  retain  them 
in  his  own  power,  and  bridle  them  by  vigorous 
garrisons.  Alexander's  frequent  interviews  with 
Nicanor,  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  combat, 
alarmed  the  suspicions  of  the  Athenians ;  but 
when  they  discovered  the  advice  given  to  the 
former  by  Phocion,  their  fears  were  converted 
into  fiiry.  To  men  animated  by  the  party  pas- 
sions  which  domineered  the  Athenian  populace, 
Phocion's  real  concern  for  the  safety  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  could  appear  in  no 
other  light  but  that  of  the  most  manifest 
treachery  to  the  commonwealth.  An  assembly 
was  hastily  summoned :  strangers,  outlaws,  per- 
sons noted  with  infamy,  and  even  slaves  were 
admitted  to  the  right  of  suffiage :  the  aristocracy 
was  abolished,  and  all  those  who  had  parti- 
cipated in  its  administration,  were  condemned  to 
death,  if  they  did  not  elude  that  sentence  by  a 
voluntary  banishment.     Conon  and  Pericles  fled. 
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CHAP,  ^ith  many  other  names  of  hereditary  renown. 
,    ^^'   ^  They  were  followed   by  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
a  young  man   distinguished   as   the  favourite 
scholar  of  the  philosopher  Theophncstus,  who 
withdrew  himself  on  this  occasion  from  popular 
rage,  that  he  might  return  from  obscure  banish- 
ment at  a  happier  crisis,  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  his  country. 
Phocion         Phocion,   and  a  few  friends  unalterably  at* 
mended  to  t^c^ed  to  him,  less  anxious  for  personal  safety 
Poiysper-    than  zealous  for  any  expedient  through  which 
wn  Alex-'  the  most  worthy  portion  of  the  Athenians  might 
^^^'       be  saved  from  ruin,  had  recourse  to  Alexander, 
by  whom  they  were  warmly  recommended  to  his 
father  Polysperchon.    The  protector  sufficiently 
relished  the  advice  given  by  Phocion  to  his  son, 
with  regard  to  the  Athenian  harbours^     His  aim 
was  to  be  master  both  of  them  and  of  the  city. 
If  Phocion  could  have  forwarded  this  object,  he 
would  have  espoused  his  party  j  but  that  great 
man  was  now  the  victim  of  mistaken  persecu- 
tion J  and  Polysperchon  saw  the  inconsistency 
of  governing  by  an  aristocracy  the  most  conspi- 
cuous city  of  the  confederacy,  afler  he  had  just 
published  an  edict  for  restoring  all  Greece  to 
democratic  freedom.  ^    In  his  transaction,  there- 
fore, with  the  unfortunate  Athenians'who  came 
to  solicit  his  aid,  no  consideration  restrained  him 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  natural  brutality. 
ThcAthc-      In  their  journey  to  Polysperchon  in  Phoci8» 
b^^poU^  the  Athenians  were  accompanied  by  Dinarchus 
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a  Corinthian,  who  flattered  them  and  himself  chap. 
with  his  mighty  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  y   -^'^ 
protector  in  consequence  of  old  familiarity  and  sperchon. 
mutual  good  oflSces.     Dinarchus   fell   sick  at  ^,Sie^" 
£lat£ea,  which  occasioned  unseasonable  delay ;  crueltj. 
for  the  assembly  of  Athens,  agitated  by  dema- 
gogues, dispatched  in  this  interval  an  embassy 
to  Polysperchon,  arraigning   Phocion   and  his 
companions.     The  adverse  parties  met  the  king 
and  protector  at  an   obscure  Phocian  village 
near  the  foot  of  mount  Arorion.     To  give  the 
semblance  of  regularity  and  poixip  to  a  trial  dis-  . 
graced  by  every  circumstance  of  injustice  and 
cruelty,  Polysperchon  ordered  a  pa^ion  to  be 
raised  for  king  Arrhidaeus,  covered  with  a  ca- 
nopy of  gold :    and  when  the  tribunal  was  con- 
stituted in  the  usual  form,  shewed  that  public 
motives  only  were  to  influence  his  conduct,  by 
consigning  his  personal  friend  Dinarchus  to  the 
instruments  of  torture.  ® 

It  will  be  easier  to  conceive  the  consternation  Phocion. 
of  those  who  trusted  to  the  intercession  of  the  ^^  ^ 
ill-fated  Corinthian,  than  to  imagine  the  mingled  wnworthy 

,  .   ,  .  1     ™       .      •      ,  treatment 

^entunents  which  agitated  rhocion  s  breast, 
where  humanity  ennobled  by  dignity  had  long 
fixed  her  throne.  He  had  passed  his  eightieth 
year  in  the  enjojrment  or  disdain  of  the  greatest 
rewards  which  kings  or  commonwealths  can  be- 
stow. Forty-five  times  he  had  been  elected 
general  of  the  Athenians,  without  once  solicit- 
ing that  high  station.     The  allies  of  his  republic 
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GHAP.  had  presented  him  with  crowns  and  statues; 
V  ^'  ^  and  even  its  enemies  abknowledged  his  abilities 
and  venerated  his  virtues,  Philip,  and  his  im- 
mortal son  who  delighted  in  every  kind  of  merit, 
laboured  successively  and  strenuously  to  gain 
Phocion  to  their  interests.  The  man  who,  amidst 
the  lucrative  employments  of  his  country,  re- 
mained poor  from  inclination  and  taste,  might 
reject  the  insolent  generosity  of  strangers ;  but 
Phocion  did  more  ;  he  preferred  serving  a  re- 
public whose  levity  he  despised,  whose  vices  he 
abominated,  whose  hasty  resentment  he  had 
often  experienced,  to  the  generosity  and  frieinl- 
ship  of  princes  whom  his  discernment  held  in 
high  and  just  admiration.  Having  fallen  amidst 
the  turbulence  and  madness  of  the  latter  de- 
mocracy, he  often  stemmed  the  torrent  of  popu- 
lar frenzy;  and  the  fiercest  demagogues  had 
often  trembled  at  the  frown  of  Phocion.  All 
his  noble  excellences  were  brightened  by  the 
mild  lustre  of  humanity  ;  and  this  was  his  true 
glory,  that  those  terrible  eyebrows  with  which 
his  enemies  reproached  him,  had  never  rebuked 
insultingly  the  meanest  citizen,  nor  ever  threat- 
ened vengeftilly  the  most  implacable  adversary. 
His  trial  Such  genuine  dignity  of  life  availed  not  to  avert 
andcxccur  ^^j^j-jj  f^^^^  ^  ]^^q  tribunal,  before  which  he  was 
0\ymp.  often  interrupted  by  the  unfeeling  demagogue 
B.c.^18.  Agnonides,  and  often  reproached  by  the  exe- 
crable Polysperchon.  At  length,  stamping  the 
ground  with  his  feet,  the  protector  dismissed 
sternly  the  accused  persons  from  his  presence, 
that  they  might  be  thrown  in  irons,  and   thus 
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remanded  to  Athens.  In  a  letter  t(t  the  new  chap. 
magistrates  of  that  city,  he  told  thefti  that 
Phocion  and  his  fiiends  appeared  to  him  guilty 
of  many  crimes  ;  but  that  their  fate  ought  ul- 
timately to  be  decided  by  the  Athenian  people. 
In  this  forbearance  Polysperchon  was  guided, 
not  by  the  wish  for  lessening  his  guilt  of  blood, 
for  of  that  he  seemed  altogether  careless,  but 
by  his  desire  of  soothing  and  seducing  the 
Athenian  multitude,  who  panted  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  their  recently  acquired 
right  of  impeachment  and  punishment.  Pho- 
cion  was  accused  of  subverting  the  free  govern- 
ment  of  Athens,  and  a  time  was  appointed  for 
hearing  his  defence.  This  was  the  only  regular 
part  of  the  proceedings ;  for,  at  sight  of  the 
promiscuous  rabble  crowding  the  market-place, 
a  virtuous  citizen  exclaimed,  that  since  the  de- 
cision belonged  to  Athenians,  strangers  and 
slaves  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  assembly. 
His  observation  only  provoked  the  threats  of 
the  populace.  No  one  ventured  to  rise  in  favour 
of  Phocion;  and  when  he  began  to  plead  for 
himself,  his  voice  was  drowned  in  rude  clamours, 
until  he  proceeded  to  ask,  "  Whether  they  meant 
to  condemn  him  justly,  or  unjustly?^*  Tlie 
answer  being  returned  "  justly.**  "  How  can 
you  know  that,**  he  rejoined,  "  unless  I  am 
.heard.**  But  his  second  attempt  to  speak  was 
overpowered  with  equal  brutality,  the  multitude 
only  obiserving^  the  violent  and  varied  agitations 
of  his  body  while  he  defended  the  lives  of  his 
dearest  -friends.     On  this  interesting  subject. 
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affection  invigorating  his  voice,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  *^  1  willingly  submit  to  death,  but  why 
should  you  destroy  these  innocent  men  ?*'  The 
multitude  replied,  «  because  they  are  your 
friends.**  Agnonides  then  read  the  prepared 
decree  for  proceeding  to  immediate  execution. 

While  the  prisoners  were  conducted  to  punish- 
ment, several  of  them  melted  into  tears  at 
taking  the  last  fai*ewell  of  their  friends  and 
kinsmen.  But  Phocion  maintained  that  steady 
composure  and  firm  aspect,  with  which  he  had 
often  led  the  Athenians  to  battle,  and  often  re- 
tiurned  in  triumph  amidst  the  general  acclama- 
tions of  his  countiymen.  Yet  his  heroism  could 
not  now  overawe  the  brutish  multitude  intoxi- 
cated with  their  mad  victory  over  abilities  and 
virtues.  Many  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  all 
rejoiced  at  his  misfortunes,  one  wretch  spat  in 
his  face.  Phocion  only  noticed  this  insult,  by 
saying  calmly,  "  will  none  hinder  the  unhappy 
man  ftom  covering  himself  with  disgrace  !**  Be- 
ing asked  by  a  citizen  who  met  the  procession, 
whether  he  had  any  commands  for  his  son  Pho- 
cus  ?  he  replied,  **  that  be  should  forget  my 
wrongs  and  forgive  the  Athenians.**  In  prison, 
his  friends  requested  that  he  would  be  llie  last 
to  drink  the  fatal  hemlock.  He  said  the  re- 
quest was  painful ;  that  nevertheless  he  would 
comply,  as  hitherto  he  had  never  denied  tfa^n 
any  thing.  The  hemlock  being  exhausted,  the 
executioner  reftised  to  prepare  a  new  dose, 
unless  he  were  previously  paid  twelve  drachmas. 
Hioeion  deetred  the  money  to  be  given  to  him. 
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remarking  playfully,  "  that  a  man  could  nat  chap. 
even  die  gratis  at  Athens."  The  inhuman  ,  ^^'  , 
treatment  of  this  admirable  person  was  followed 
\}y  a  total  extinction  of  worth  in  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealths. The  cruelty  of  his  legal  murder 
seemed  to  his  superstitious  contemporaries  to 
derive  aggravation  from  the  day  on  which  it 
happened  ;  the  nineteenth  of  May  being  a  fes- 
tival consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  celebrated  at 
Athens  by  an  equestrian  procession.  The  horse^' 
men,  many  of  whom  had  fought  under  the 
banners  of  Phocion,  halted  before  the  place  of 
his  confinement,  tearing  their  garlands  from 
their  heads,  and  bewailing  his  altered  forti^ne 
and  approaching  execution. " 

But  the  guiltless  blood  which  these  degener-  Ciwsander 
^te   Athenians  had   only  pity  to  lament,  the  harbours^ 
Macedonian  Cassahder  had  courage  to  avenge.  ^nJi^e 
To  oppose  the  measures  of  the  protector,  he  city. 
had,  as  observed  above,  solicited  assistance  from 
Antigonus,  who  wished  to  destroy  every  para- 
mount power  in  the  empire,  and  firom  him  had 
obtained  thirty-five  ships  of  war  and  six  thousand 
veterans.    With  this  armament,  only  four  days 
after  Phocion's  death,  he  sailed  to  the  Piraeus, 
then  held  by  his  deputy  Nicanor.     That  ofiicer 
resigning  to  him  the  Pirceus  again  resumed  the 
command  of  the  Munychia ;  and  the  two  Aor- 
bam^s  of  Athens  defied  the  city  under  its  new 
democracy,    and  Polysperchon  who  marched 

««  Plutarch  in  Phocion. 
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from  Phocis  with  an  army  twenty-five  thousand 
strong  and  sixty-five  elephants.  * 
Opera-  As  the  Athenian  harbours  made  an  obstinate 

Poiyspcr-    resistance,  scarcity  of  provisions  compelled  Poly- 
dJ°  Pid      sperchon  to  divide  his  forces.     A  part  was  left 
ponnesus.  with  his  SOU  Alexander  to  besiege  the  Piraeus 
^^P'      and   Munychia;    with  the    larger  portion  he 
B.C.318.  marched  into   Peloponnesus,  where  the  Arca- 
dian city  of  Megalopolis  still  rejected  his  royal 
edict  for  abolishing  its  aristocracy.       In  his 
attempts  to  enter  the  place,  he  was  opposed  by 
fifteen  thousand  warriors.     In  vain  he  employed 
the  butting  strength  of  his  elephants  for  break- 
ing open  the  gates.     Danus,  a  Megalopolitan, 
wjio  had  accompanied  the  Indian  expedition  of 
Alexander,  rendered  inefiectual  the  hostility  of 
these  assailants,  now  first  employed  in  the  wars  of 
Greece.     Their  fury  was  turned  on  their  con- 
ductors by  a  machinery  of  wooden    planks, 
armed  with  iron  spikes  artfully  concealed,  and 
inflicting  on  them  intolerable  sufieriiigs.^ 
8ah6glit        Disconcerted  in  his  measures  at  Megalopolis, 
^J[^J"°'  but  happy  in  filling  other  cities  of  the  Pelopon- 
Olymp.      nesus  with  sedition  and  bloodshed,  Polysperchon 
b!c. 518.  was  recalled  into  Macedon,  to  co-operate  with 
Olympias   in    that    country*      Before  leaving 
Attica,  he  had  sent  his  admiral,  Clytus,  with  a 
numerous  fleet  to  assist  Aridaeus,  governor  of 
the  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  who  was  painftdly 
struggling,  as  before  related,  under  the  mighty 
grasp  of  Antigonus.    Cassander,  to  prevent  the 

^  Diodoniiy  1*  ZTiii.  «.  68.  ^  Id.  I.XYiii.  t.  71. 
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triumph  of  the  enemy  in  that  important  quarter,   chap. 
ordered  Nicanor  to  sail  for  the  narrow  seas  with  v   -   '^ 
the  squadron  of  thirty-five  ships  belonging  to 
Antigonus,  and  such  an  additional  force  from 
the  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  as  raised  the  whole 
number  to  a  hundred  galleys.     The  hostile  fleets 
met  in  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Byzantium,  famous  for  the  rapid  altem- 
ation   of  victory,  and  still  more  memorable  for 
its  important  consequences  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia.     In  the  first  scene  of  the  bloody  drama 
Nicanor  was  defeated;    above  one-half  of  his 
ships  was  taken;  and  the  remainder  happy  to 
find  refuge   in  the   neighbouring   harbour    of 
Calcedon,  directly  opposite  to  Byzantium.     But  Anti-^ 
Antigonus,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  watched  Siccesiftil 
the  proceedings  of  both  fleets,  converted  this  *^^^^s^^ 
heavy  disaster  into  the  means  of  signal  and 
brilliant  success.*^     Having  dispatched  proper 
agents  to  Byzantium,  he  collected,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  night,  the  small  craft  and  merchant- 
men lying  in  that  seaport.      In  these  vessels, 
having  hastily  embarked  the  choice  of  his  light- 
armed  troops,  he  assailed  before  dawn  the  un- 
suspecting victors,    who    had  presumptuously 
landed  on  the  Thracian  coast,  encumbered  and 
fatigued  with  the  care  of  their  booty  and  pri- 
soners.    Cl3rtus,  unprepared  to  fight,  ordered  his 
men  to  fly  to  their  ships.     Part  of  them  put  to 
sea,  but  encountered  there  a  new  danger ;  for 
Nicanor,  whom  Antigonus  had  reinforced  with 

•7  Conf.  Diodor.  l.xvUl  8.73.  wad  Polytea,  Liv.  c.M. 
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a  select  band,  calculated  to  act  as  marines^  was 
ready  for  their  reception.  Their  whole  fleet 
was  taken,  except  the  admiral's  galley,  with 
which  Clytus  landed  on  an  obscure  part  of 
the  Thracian  coast,  hoping  aecretly  to  escape  to 
Macedon.  But  being  recognised  in  his  flight, 
he  perished  ignobly  by  some  Thracian  deserters; 
a  sad  reverse  to  a  man,  who,  upon  his  first  tem- 
porary advantage,  had  assumed  the  trident  of 
Neptune,  and  affected  the  honours  of  divinity  !•• 
Athens  Xhe  momentous  consequences  of  this  victory, 

toCassan-  with   regard  to  the   afiairs  of  Antigonus  and 
^^'  Eumenes,   will  afterwards  be  explained.      In 

Greece  also,  the  success  of  Cassander's  admiral, 
contrasted  with  the  recent  disgrace  of  Poly* 
sperchon  before  the  walls  of  Megalopolis,  greatly 
encouraged  the  one  party,  and  proportionally  dis- 
heartened the  other;  while  the  opposite  beha^ 
viour  of  the  two  leaders  corresponded  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  their  contrary  fortunes,  and 
powerfully  heightened  their  effect.  Old  age 
had  enfeebled  the  understanding  of  Polysper- 
chon,  without  moderating  his  passions.  He  waa 
rash  without  boldness,  slow  without  prudence, 
contemptible  through  pusillanimity,  and  odious 
through  cruelty.  But  the  character  of  Cassan- 
der  was  equally  ardent  and  engaging ;  and  the 
energy  ifiixed  with  caution,  conspicuous  in  all 
his  measures,  procured  for  him  a  decided  ascen- 
dancy in  every  republic  beyond  the  Isthmus. 
£ven  the  Athenians,  outrageous  as  had  beea 

••  Plutarch,  Orat.  ii.  dc  Fortun.  Alexand. 
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their  recent  proceedings,  abated  of  their  ani-  CHAP, 
mosity^  repented  of  past  errors,  and  surrendered  .  ^\  ^ 
on  capitulation  their  city,  to  a  general  already 
master  of  their  harbours.      According  to  the 
moderate  terms  agreed  on,  they  were  secured 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  country,  their  ships, 
revenues,    and  hereditary  laws.      The  right  of 
suffrage,    however,    was  thenceforward    to  be 
confined  to  those  enjoying  a  thousand  drachmas 
of  yearly  income ;  a  census,  which  though  fall- 
ing short  by  one-half  of  that  established  by 
Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war,  yet  excluded 
from  the  assembly  and  courts  of  justice  the 
needy  rabble,  whose  recent  brutality  had  eter- 
nally disgraced  their  country.  ^  To  these  condi-  ig  govern- 
tions  an  article  was  added,  abridging  the  liberty  j4re"by 
of  Athens,  but  encreasing  her  real  happiness.  Demetrius 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  of  whom  we  before  made  oiymp. 
mention,    an  Athenian  indeed  by  birth,    but  ^*^:.?-T* 
whose  father  had  been  a  slave  in  the  houses  of  B.c.sn 
Conon  and  Timotheus  ^\  was  appointed  to  con- 
troul  the  finances  and  administer  the  govern- 
ment*     Demetrius   was   in  his   thirtieth  year, 
when  the  favour  ot*  his  friend  Cassander  raised 
him  to  diis  high  station,  for  which  he  was  equally 
well  qualified  by  his  talents  and  his  temper. 
To  a  correct  knowledge  in  ethics  and  politics, 
then  "deemed  practical  sciences,  he  united  an 
easy  and  copious  flow  of  persuasive  eloquence, 
^n  his  judgment  as  essential  to  a  statesman,  in  a 

^  Diodor.  1.  KvHi.  r.  74.        ^  JElian.  V.  H»t.  l^xii.  c.  45. 
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CHAP,  a  free  country,  as  tactics  to  a  general.^*  Among 
.    ^^'    i  his  first  public  measures,  he  carefully  ascertained 
the  populousness  of  the  community,   amount- 
ing to  twenty-one  thousand  citizens,  and  ten 
thousand  strangers ;  both  of  these  numbers^  in- 
cluding the  males  of  full  age  only ;  and  four 
hundred  thousand  slaves  of  every  age  and  either 
sex,  ^    During  the  ten  years  that  he  presided 
over  the  republic,  he  improved' the  revenues, 
beautified  the  city,  moderated  expensive  vanity, 
and  restrained  ruinous  luxury.     By  his  rewards, 
and  still  more  his  example,  he  encouraged  arts 
and  letters ;    and   it  is  acknowledged  by  the  / 
warmest  republicans  of  antiquity,  that  the  Athe- 
nians experienced  more    happiness   and  even 
more  secure  freedom  under  the  guidance  of  this 
wise  and  virtuous  governor,  than  they  ever  en- 
joyed amidst  the  factious  turbulence  of  their 
wild  democracy.  ^* 
Oiympias        While  the  fortune  of  Cassander  thus  flowed 
Macedon,  prosperously  in  Greece,  his  admired  £uridic6 
the  ^"5!    ruled  supreme  in  Macedon.     The  authority  of 
oiymp.      Polysperchon  seemed    for  ever   extinguished; 
a  6.517.    and  in  vain  he  would  have  marched  from   the 
Peloponnesus,  in  hopes  to  recover  it,  had  not 
Oiympias,  with  talents  for  intrigue,  improved  by 
long  and  unremitted  practice,    returned  from 


'»  Diogen.  X.aert.  in  Demet.  L  v.s.  75.    Plutarch   aod  Cicero»       , 
passim. 

"  Athenseus,  1.  vi.  as  explained  in  my  introduction  to  Lysias, 
p.  5.  et  seq. 

T*  Cicero  de  Legibus,  Liii.  c.  6.  &  Strabo»  l.ix.p.398.  Diodonis, 
Plutarch,  ^lian,  <&c.  speak  to  the  same  purpose. 
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Epirus,  carrjring  with  her  Alexander  ^gus,  c  H  A  p. 
whom  many  regarded  as  rightful  heir  to  the  ^^* 
monarchy.  Confiding  in  this  sacred  pledge,  in 
the  last  desperate  struggles  of  Polysperchon, 
and  in  the  zealous  aid  of  her  brother  ^acidas, 
king  of  Epirus,  she  hastened  to  resume  her  as- 
cendency over  the  Macedonians,  as  the  wife,  the 
mother,  and  the  protectress  of  their  beloved 
hereditary  kings.  Euridic6,  when  apprised  of 
her  intentions,  dispatched  messengers  to  Cas- 
Sander,  then  in  Peloponnesus,  requiring  his 
presence  ;  but  though  his  alacrity  and  ambition 
were  winged  by  love,  he  arrived  too  late  to  pre- 
vent a  most  melancholy  catastrophe.  Olympias 
had  reached  the  obscure  Macedonian  town  of 
Evia,  near  the  lake  Lychnidus,  on  the  lUyrian 
frontier,  where  hier  rival  lay  encamped,  in  order 
to  repel  the  invasion.  By  insults  intolerable  to 
Euridic6*s  high  spirit,  she  provoked  her  to 
battle.  While  the  hostile  armies  were  arraying 
for  combat,  Olympias,  with  a  courage  that  be- 
spoke the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  the  mother 
of  Alexander,  advanced  between  the  approaching 
lines.  Her  aspect,  her  voice,  the  boldness  of  her 
graceful  action,  the  tender  years  and  auspicious 
name  of  het  grand-child  Alexander  ^Egus,  all 
these  circumstances  aflFected  and  overawed  the 
factious  but  ever-loyal  Macedonians.  They 
recalled  to  memory  her  former  greatness,  and 
remembered  the  triumphant  reigns  of  her  son, 
and  of  her  husband.  ^* 

74  Diodorua,  Lxix.  f.ll. 
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With  a  sudden  and  unanimous  resolution, 
tliey  des«i:ed  the  standard  of  Euridice.     That 
Murder  of  unhappv  princess,  with  the    contemptible  Ar- 

Arrhidseus     i  .  •  ^  ,  ,  .  , 

and  Eu-  rhidfl&us,  equally  a  pageant  as  a  king  and  as  a 
ridic^.  husband,  were  intercepted  in  their  flight  to- 
cxv.  4.*  wards  the  fcMtified  city  of  Amphipolis,  and  by 
'  *^^^'  order  of  Olympias,  thrown  together  into  a  dun- 
geon, while  the  implacable  conqueror  prepared 
to  use  her  victory,  not  with  the  dignity  of  a 
queen,  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  or  even  the 
feehng  of  a  human  creature.  After  suffering 
every  indignity  for  many  days,  PhiHp  Arrbida^us, 
who  had  sat  six  years  and  four  months  on  the 
throne  of  Alexander,  was  released  by  the  mer- 
ciful hands  of  Thracian  assassins.  To  Euridic6, 
before  whose  eyes  he  suffered,  Olympias  sent 
three  presents  >  a  dagger,  a  rope,  and  a  cup  of 
poison.  The  vengeful  pride  of  Euridic6  prayed 
that  these  abominable  presents  might  recoil  on 
her  adversary ;  for  herself  she  needed  them  not : 
her  own  zone  served  to  destroy  her,  which  she 
dexterously  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  presence 
of  Olympias's  messengers.  F^revioiisly  to  her 
self-infHcted  execution,  she  asserted  her  pfe- 
ferable  right  to  the  crown,  but  neither  bewailed 
her  premature  i&te,  nor  indicated  the  smallest 
humiliation  at  her  accumulated  misfortofies. 
The  fury  of  Olympias  was  yet  implacable*  The 
chief  adherents  of  Cassander,  about  an  hundred 
illustrious  Macedonians,  were  attainted  and 
executed.  Her  impotent  rage  ransacked  even 
the  tombs  of  the  dead;  and  the  mouldering 
bones  of  his  brother  Joilas,  who  had  been  cup- 
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bearer  to  Alexander,  were  exposed  and  con-  chap. 
demned  on  the  derided  pretence  that  he  had  ^  ^'^^ 
poisoned  his  king  and  master.  ^^ 

But   Cassander  himself  lived  to  avenge  all  Caseander 
these  enormities.     Polysperchon  indeed  guarded  their 
the  southern  frontier  of   Macedon;    and  his  ^^^' 
countrymen,  the  Etolians,  occupied  the  straits 
of  Thermopylae*   The  army,  personally  attached 
to  Olympias,    was  committed  to  lieutenants: 
that  inexorable  queen,  whose  crimes  had  filled 
her  fierce  breast  with  panic,  shut  herself  up 
within  the  impregnable  strength  of  Pydna,  ac- 
companied by  the  youn^  Alexander,  his  mother 
Roxana,  and  an  illustrious  attendance  of  female 
relations,    princesses  of  Macedon  or  Epirus.'' 
Instead  of  attempting  to  make  his  way  to  her 
by  land,  Cassander  collected  transports  chiefly 
from  Locris  and  Eubaea,  and  proceeded  by  sea 
to  Thessaly.      Against  Polysperchon,  who  was 
encamped  in  Perrhebia,  a  district  of  that  coun* 
try,  he  sent  Callas,  an  able  ofiicer,  who  had  the 
address  to  excite  disaflfection  in  the  army  of  an 
old  and  morose  general.     A  revolt,  fomented 
by  Cassander*S  emissaries  in  Epirus,  prevented 
all  danger  *from  that  quarter.      Cassander  in 
person  laid  siege  to  Pydna ;  which,  besides  the 
strength  of  the  place,  was  defended  by  a  severe 
and  tempestuous   winter.      It  was,    hawever.  Siege  of 
blocked  up  by  sea  and  land,  until  the  scarcity  oiymp. 
became  so  gi'eat,  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged  ^"^  ^^^^ 
to  subsist  for  a  week  on  the  ordinary  allowance 

75  Diodorus,  1.  xix.  8.  U .  and  Pausanias,  ?.  Tiii  c.  7. 
^  Diodorus,  1.  xix.  s.95. 
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of  a  single  day.  At  length  it  became  necessary- 
to  kill  the  horses  for  food ;  the  elephants  fed  <mi 
saw- dust ;  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  died  of 
hunger ;  the  Barbarians  eat  the  dead  bodies. '" 
Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  escape  by  night; 
in  a  brigantine  supplied  by  Polysperchon,  Olym- 
pias  avoided  by  surrender  the  famine  fast  ap- 
proaching herself  and  her  illustrious  kinswomen. 
'  Life  was  the  only  boon  for  which  she  stipulated  f 
but  ^ith  this  condition,  her  own  dangerous  cha- 
racter, and  the  fickle  temper  of  the  Macedo* 
Trial  and  nians,  rendered  it  unsafe  to  comply.  She  was, 
ol^piM.  ^reeably  to  the  legal  forms  of  her  country, 
publicly  arraigned ;  and  not  appearing  to  plead, 
was  condemned  capitally.  Cassander  wished 
her  to  confirm  the  decision  by  Voluntary  flight ; 
but  on  pretence  of  irregularity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, she  demanded  a  new  trial.  This  de- 
mand was  answered  by  a  body  of  two  hundred 
men,  selected  from  the  army  as  fit  instruments 
for  murder.  The  majesty  of  her  aspect  is  said 
to  have  disarmed  the  assassins  ;  but  her  fate  was 
at  hand  from  her  personal  adversaries,  kinsmen 
to  her  l^te  victims,  and  stern  avengers  of  their 
blood.  She  suffered  death  with  the  same  un- 
concern with  which  she  would  have  inflicted 
it^^:  a  woman  of  unconquerable  spirit,  of 
boundless  ambition,  and  of  inhuman  cruelty. 
Aristo-  In  the  fate  of  Olympias  was  involved  that  of 


nous  m* 
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Aristonous,   a  man  of  the  highest  rank  among  chap. 
Alexander's  captains,  since,  at  the  time  of  his  y  J^:  , 
master's  death,    he  held  a  place,  as  we  have  voivedin 
before  seen,   both  among   the  Ufe-guards  and  olymp! 
the  equestrian  companions.     He  had  remained  in  g^yj-  *• 
Europe  as  the  likeliest  person,  failing  Antipater, 
.  to  be  raised  to  the  protectorship  j  but,  to  the 
great  misfortune  of  the  empire,  Polysperchon 
had  been  preferred  to  him.      He  now  com- 
manded in  Amphipolis ;  and  at  the  desire  of 
Olympias,    reluctantly    capitulated   with    Cas- 
sander  on   condition  of  personal  safety.     But 
Aristonous  was  quickly  sacrificed  to  reasons  of 
state;  he  was  a  man  doubly  dangerous  by  his 
dignity  and  his  loyalty.  ^ 

.    The  capture  of  Pydna  put  into  Cassander's  Cassander 
power,  among  other  illustrious  prisoners,  Alex-  phlJJJ^ 
ander  jiEgus,  with  his  mother  Roxana ;  Deida-  dwighter 
mia,    neice  to  Olympias,    being    daughter  to  nica.    ^ 
.^addas,  king  of  JBpirus  ;  and  Thessalonica,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon.    The 
young  Alexander  and  Roxana  were  shut  up  in 
the  strong  castle  of  Amphipolis.       Deidamia 
proved  an  useful  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
Epirots ;  and  Thessalonica  was  made  subservient 
by  Cassander  to  his  views  of  greatness.     De- 
scended on  one  side  from  the  kings  of  Macedon^ 
and  on  the  other  from  the  illustrious  Jason  of 
Thessaly,  Thessalonica  might  have  spumed  the 
hand  of  a  man  naturally  the  servant  of  such 
jfamilies ;  but  her  pride  durst  not  decline  the 

'i^  Diodorusf  1.  xixk-  s.  50. 
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CHAP.  {H*ofiered  nuptials.  They  were  celebrated  with 
V  -  '  i  a  pomp  surpassing  that  of  the  obsequies  pf 
Arrhidasus  and  Euridic6;  who  were  interred, 
however,  with  royal  honours  at  jiEgae,  as  legiti- 
mate wearers  of  a  crown,  which  rightfully  de- 
volved, by  their  inhuman  murder,  on  Cassander 
and  Thessalonica. 
Builds  To  mark  his  accession  to  power,  Cassiuider 

aria.  founded  a  new  city  called  by  his  name,  on  the 
Ciymp.  isthmus  of  Fallen^  ;  a  situation  uniting  peculiar 
B.C.316.  advantages  in  point  both  of  war  and  of  ccnn- 
merce.  Cassandria  arose  from  the  ruins  of 
Potidflea ;  and  being  endowed  with  a  fertile  ter- 
ritory, adorned  by  a  double  harbour,  and  strongly 
fortified  by  sea  and  land,  speedily  attained^ 
under  the  fostering  han^  of  its  founder,  a  mag- 
nitude pri^rtional  to  its  rank^  as  the  new 
Macedonian  capital.^ 
Rertdret  Yet,  as  the  founder  of  Cassandria,  this  for- 
tunate usurper  gamed  less  glory,  than  he  shortly 
afterwards  acquired  as  the  restorer  of  Thebes. 
In  an  expedition,  undertaken  for  destroying 
Pc^ysperchon's  adherents  in  the  Fek^nnesus^ 
wbott  \\e  expelled  from  all  their  possessions, 
txeept  Corinth  and  Sicyon^  Cassander  passed 
through  the  ancient  city  of  Cadmus,  so  famous 
in  the  history,  and  still  more  in  the  ^ible^  of 
Greece.  He  viewed  its  desoktiou  widi  r#al 
or  well-afifeeted  concern,,  and  embraced  the  fA- 
iolution  of  rebuilding  its  walls^  and  colleettoig 
Its  waiidfitring  citizens  within  tlieid.    Such  a 
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generous  purpose  inspired  the  Athenians  and  C&AP. 
neighbouring  states  with  an  emulation  of  bene-  ^* 
ficence.  Even  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  CyTen€f  vied  with  each  other  in  contribu- 
tions towards  restoring  the  pristine  splendour 
of  Thebes ;  and  the  renovation  of  this  ancient 
capital,  whose  ruin  had  been  invidiously  ascribed 
to  the  son  of  Philip,  helped  to  consolidate  the 
power  and  renown  of  the  supplanter  of  his 
family.®* 

^  Conf.  PausaniaSy  1.  zi.  c  7*  &  Diodor.  1.  xiz*  i,  $5,64. 
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CHAP.  V, 

State  of  the  Empire, — Fancied  Theocracy  in  the  Throne 
of  Alexander. — Machinations  of  the  Rebellious  Satraps. 
— Defeated  by  Eumenes. — He  marches  into  the  upper 
Provinces . — Peculiar  Circumstances  of  their  Governors 
at  that  Moment, —  War  between  Antigonus  and  Eu^ 
menes.  —  Their  mutual  Stratagems^  and  Battles,  — 
Defection  of  the  Argyraspides.  —  Eumenes*s  Captivity 
and  Death. 

C  H^A  P.  "J  jjj,  ^^^^  Qf  Antipater,  the  only  one  of  Alex* 
"^  '^y— ^  ander's  successors  long  practised  in  government, 
the  empire  dissolved  the  whole  vigour    of   the  regency* 
of  Anti-"*^  In"  Egypt  and  Cyren^,  Rolemy'confirmed  his 
pater's       separate  sovereignty.     On  the  banks  of  the 
Otymp.      Euphrates,    Seleucus    was   meditating  designs 
B  c^ji      cqusdly  independent  and  still  more  lofty.     Ly- 
simachus  laboriously  reared  his  barbarous  mo- 
narchy of  Thrace;    the  civil  commotions  in 
Greece  conspired  with  the  domestic  dissensions 
in  the  royal  family  of  Macedon  to  throw  these 
countries  into  the  hands  of  Cassander ;  while 
Lesser  Asia  exhibited  a  various  and  deep  drama, 
ennobled  at  once  by  the  powers  of  the  performers 
and  the  splendid  prize  of  victory.     The  prize 
was  the  golden  throne  of  Lydian  Croesus  :  the 
combatants    were    Antigonus    and    Eumenes; 
Antigonus  the  most  energetic,   and  Eumenes 
the    most  dexterous  of   all  the    Macedonian 
captains. 
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We  have  already  seen  the  artful  secretary  of  chap. 
Alexander  released    by  his   own   consummate  ^  _^'    , 
address  from  the  Cappadocian  fortress  of  Nora ;  Eumenes 
and  from  the  successive  and  abject  conditions  ^^^j 
of  a  fugitive  and  a  prisoner,  raised,  as  it  were,  ""  4"* 
at  one  bound,  to  the  most  efficient  station  in  the  Antigonui. 
empire.     In  virtue  of  the  office  conferred  upon  ^^^' 
him  by  the  protector  Polysperchon,  he  was  entitled  B.  c.  31  s. 
to  summon  to  his  standard  the  silver-shielded 
hyspaspistSj  who  had  faithfully  performed  the 
business  recently  entrusted  to  them,  of  convey- 
ing, part  of  the  treasures  of  Upper  Asia  to  the 
Cilician  fortress  Kuinda,  situate  among  abrupt 
fastnesses  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Tarsus^ 
The  protector's  vicegerent  in  Asia  was  further 
entrusted  with  ample  powers  over  the  other 
treasuries  in  the  empire;    and  the  satraps,  in 
every  part  of  the  East,   were  commanded  to 
assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities.  * 

Before  he  received  this  ample  commission.  Fancied 
Eumenes,   immediately  upon  his  escape  from  In^'^**^ 
Nora,  had  been  joined  by  several  thousands  of  P^rtaWe 
those  provincial  troops  whom  he  had  himself  Aiexaoder. 
formed,  and  who  now  accompanied  their  beloved  cxv.T' 
commander  and  friend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  B.C.  317. 
Kuinda.     The  treasures  in  that  fortress  enabled 
him  to  reward  their  alacrity,  to  make  hasty  levies 
in  Caria  and  Pisidia,  provinces  still  unconquered. 
by  Antigonus,  and  to  employ  numerous  agents 
in  hiring  mercenaries  from  many  parts  of  Greece, 
and  even  from  Tarentum  in  Italy.     Upon  his 

>  Diodor,  I.xix.  s.  12.  et  seq.    Plutarch  in  Eumen. 
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appearance  in  Cilicia,  the  Argyraspides  joined 
his  standard  in  compliance  with  the  royal  man- 
date.  But  the  submission  of  their  chiefs,  Anti- 
genes  and  Teutamus,  was  reluctant ;  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  troops  was  precarious,  and  both 
officers  and  men  had  engrafted  the  pompous 
luxury  of  Asia  on  their  native  pride  and  habitual 
fierceness.  These  dangerous  passions,  Eumenes 
endeavoured  to  soothe  by  kindness  and  courtesy, 
and  more  effectually  controuled  by  an  expedient 
congenial  to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  and 
perhaps  suggested  by  his  own.  Besides  the 
ample  powers  contained  in  his  commission,  Poly- 
q)erchon,  in  name  of  the  kings,  had  bestowed 
on  him  five  hundred  talents  to  repair  his  pecu- 
niary and  private  losses ;  a  present,  which  Eu- 
menes told  the  Argyraspides,  as  far  exceeded 
his  wishes,  as  the  princely  authority  conferred 
on  him  surpassed  his  birth  and  his  abilities. 
"  Alexander  alone  was  worthy  to  command  the 
high-minded  Macedonians^;  and  from  that  im- 
mortal prince,  humble  as  was  his  own  condition, 
he  had  been  honoured  with  a  message  to  them, 
which  being  communicated  by  supernatural 
means,  ought  to  be  respectfully  received  and 
implicitly  obeyed.  In  a  manifest  and  distinct 
vision,  he  had  beheld  his  august  master :  he  had 
heard  his  commanding  voice.     Alexander  had 


*  This  speech  of  Eumenes  is  illustrated  by  the  most  affecting 
icene  ia  military  history,  the  dismay  of  the  army  on  the  wound, 
deemed  mortal,  which  Alexander  received  in  the  Mallian  fortress, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  which  followed  on  his  recovery.  Arrian, 
1.  vi.  c.  1«.  etseq. 
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shewn  to  him  an  altar  and  pavilion,  declaring  c  H  A  P. 
that  when  his  friends  assembled  in  the  pavilion  ^  ^^"^ 
round  his  altar,  his  genius  would  be  present  in 
the  midst  of  them.  The  royal  munificence,  in- 
tended for  myself  personally,  I  will  therefore 
consecrate  to  him,  through  whose  virtue  all  our 
fortunes  have  been  estabUshed.  On  a  resplendent 
throne  of  gold,  let  us  deposit  his  armour,  sceptre, 
and  diadem :  let  us  daily  worship  at  his  altar : 
around  both,  let  the  chiefs  assemble  on  every  im- 
portant emergency :  we  shall  deliberate  boldly, 
yet  wisely,  when  inspired  by  the  presence  of 
our  matchless  sovereign.**  The  proposal  was 
heard  with  an  enthusiasm  of  applause ;  and  the 
design  being  executed  with  equal  magnificence 
and  celerity,  a  fancied  theocracy  was  vested  in 
the  portable  temple  of  Alexander,  which,  glow- 
ing with  the  gems  of  the  East,  thenceforward 
directed  the  motions  of  the  royal  army.  • 

While  Eumenes  was  busied  with  rearing  in  Thereby 
Cilicia  this  extraordinary  engine  of  government,  nw^l^^ 
Antigqnus  was  still  detained  at  the  farther  ex-  ^o"*  <>£ 
tremity  of  the  peninsula.     Aridasus,  governor  of  and  oUmr 
Hellespontian  Phrygia,  had  been  enabled  to  keep  ^^^g* 
hold  of  that  province  through  the  co-operation  ^»"- 
of  Clytus  commanding  the  numerous  fleet  of 
Polysperchon.    But  the  decisive  battle  of  Byzan- 
tium, in  which  Antigonus  had  prevailed  through 
his  personal  activity  and  energy,  gave  him  the 
entire  command  of  the  narrow  seas ;  and  as  he 
had. now  no  dangerous  enemy  behind  in  Asia, 

>  Plutarch  et  Diodor.  1.  ux.  s.  19.  eft  seq. 
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CHAP,  nor  any  reason  to  apprehend  the  transportation 
^  _^'  of  troops  from  Europe  to  wrest  from  him  his 
conquests,  he  prepared  to  march  eastward  to 
crush  the  rival  general  of  the  empire,  who, 
equally  with  himself,  maintained  the  indivisibility 
of  Alexander's  succession.  The  principle  of  in- 
divisibility was  highly  obnoxious  to  Ptolemy. 
He  considered  Egypt  and  Cyrene  as  completely 
his  own,  and  expected  also  to  retain  his  recent 
conquest  of  Syria,  including  Palaestine  and  Phoe-. 
nicia.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  power 
growing  up  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and 
decidedly  hostile  to  his  views,  he  had  sent  a 
fleet  of  observation  to  the  Cilician  harbour  o£ 
Zephyrium  ;  and  his  emissaries,  as  well  as  those 
of  Antigonus,  now  crowded  the  camp  of  Eu-. 
menes,  and  industriously  sowed  sedition.  Teu- 
tamus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Argyraspides, 
was  seduced  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  gene- 
ral's life*  But  these  profligate  machinations, 
Eumenes  surmounted  with  such  dexterity,  that 
the  abortive  attempts  to  alienate  his  followers, 
only  rivetted  their  affections  more  firmly  : 
heightened  their  zeal,  and  confirmed  their 
loyalty.  ^ 
Eumenes  To  avail  himself  of  these  favourable  dispo- 
marchesio  sitious,  he  led  his  army,  now  fifteen  thousand 

Babylonia.  .  ,  i 

strong,  into  the  neighbouring  province  of  Phoe- 
nicia. Ptolemy's  garrisons  were  weak.  He  had 
usurped  the  country  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  kings  and  the  protector.     Eu-. 

«  Plutarch  et  Diodor.  ibid. 
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menes  was  ^veiy  where  successful  in  Phoenicia  i  chap. 
and  was  on  the  point  of  recovering  for  the  kings  -_j^'^ 
the  whole  of  that  maritime  coast*  when  he  re- 
ceived news  of  Antigonus's  march  against  him, 
at  the  head  of  the  most  select  part  of  his  army, 
amounting  to  twenty-four  thousand  well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
formation, it  became  necessary  to  move  into 
Upper  Asia,  whose  satraps  still  respected  the 
authority  of  the  kings :  had  hci  remained  on  the 
sea-coast*  his  small  force  must  have  been  crushed 
between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus.  By  hasty 
marches,  he  proceeded  through  Coelesyria,  tra- 
versed the  long  valley  of  the  Orontes,  crossed 
the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  and  encamped  first  at 
Carrhas  in  Mesopotamia,  and  afterwards  in  the 
narrower  peninsula  of  Babylonia,  thirty  miles 
above  Babylon. 

In  his  march  eastward,  he  had  sent  an  embassy  Seieucus 
to  Seleucus,  acquainting  him  with  his  commission  hUmT 
and  his  views.    Seleucus  spoke  respectfully  of  ^^1""°^ 
the  royal  commission ;  but  instead  of  assisting  countiy. 
the  general  who  had  been  named  to  exercise  it,  ^*J^' 
secretly  tampered  with  the  Argyraspides.  As  pre-  B.  c.  «t. 
ceding  wars  had  consumed  the  magazines,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Tigris  ^  Eumenes  pre- 
pared to  cross  that  river,  both  for  the  sake  of 
more  plentiful  subsistence,  and  that  he  might 
i^roach  the  rich  province  of  Susiana,  particu- 
larly the  royal  treasury  in  the  fortress  of  Susa. 
His  design  vras  obstructed  by  opening  the  sluices 

*  Diodor.  1.  xv.  p.  1065. 
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C  H  A  P.  of  an  old  and  neglected  communication  between 
^'       the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,   which  exposed  his 
camp  to  a  sudden  inundation :  so  that  when  a 
chosen  division  of  his  troops  had  passed  the 
Tigris  in  boats  hastily  collected,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  returning,  in  order  to  save  the 
baggage  and  more  encumbered  portion  of  the 
army.     The  information  of  a  native  Babylonian 
taught  Eumenes  how  to  divert  the  superfluous 
waters.     While  proper  measures  were  using  for 
this  purpose,  Seleucus,  who  distrusted  his  power 
to  repel  the  invaders,  sent  to  offer  a  truce  and 
an  unmolested  passage  of  the  river,  at  the  same 
moment  that  he  urged  by  message  Antigonus, 
who  was  already  in  Mesopotamia,  to  hasten  his 
progress  to  Babylon ;  that  they  might  co-operate 
effectually  against  their  common   foe.^      Eu- 
menes meanwhile  crossed  safely  into  Susiana,  a 
country  enriched  by  alluvions  slime,  and  cele- 
brated for  making  returns  in  wheat  and  barley  of 
an  hundred  and  sometimes  two  hundred  fold.  ^ 
But  the  com  was  not  then  in  the  fields,  and  the 
natives    concealed   their    granaries.      For  the 
greater  facility  of  subsistence,   the  army  was 
formed  into  three  divisions :  and  even  witii  this 
precaution,  was  obliged,  instead  of  bread,  to  be 
contented  with  rice,  sesame,  and  dates.  ®    From 
Susiana,  he  dispatched  messengers  into  Media 
and  the  more  eastern  satrapies,  requiring  their 

*  Diodor.  l.xix.  8. 13.  ?  Strabo»  Lxv,  p.  1065. 

*  Diodonu  says,  that  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  was  atufwof, 
entire  and  untouched,  but  it  should  seem  not  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  ravages  which  deformed  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
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governors,  conformably  to  the  royal  pleasure,  to  chap. 
reinforce   his   arms.      He  likewise  applied  to  v  ^'    ^ 
2ienophilus,  the  keeper  of  the  castle  and  treasury 
of  Susa ;  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his 
commission,  and  shewed  the  utmost  readiness  in 
answering  all  his  demands. 

With  his  dispatches  to  the  satrapies,  he  had  £umenet*s 
not  reason  to  hope  a  ready  or  universal  compli-*  ScmS-^ 
ance.      Amidst  the  uncertainty  of  a  disputed  «fn««^- 
succession,  and  the  loose  irregularity  of  govern*  oiymp. 
ment  to  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed,  b!c.3it. 
the  distant  governors,  always  inclined  to  disaf- 
fection, might  totally  disregard  the  royal  man- 
date.    The  time,  too,  for  resisting  Antigonus 
might  escape,   before  the  agents  of  Eumenes 
could  traverse  the  vast  regions  bounded  by  the 
Tigris,  the  Caspian,  and  the  eastern  stream  of 
the  Indus.     Both  these  inconveniences  were  i^eir  con- 
obviated  by  a  conjuncture  not  less  favourable  thSTSraL 
than  unexpected.     Python,  governor  of  Media, 
with  whose  character  the  reader  is  sufficiently 
acquainted,  had  shewn  an  inclination  rather  to 
imitate  than  oppose  the  rebellion  of  Antigonus. 
Not  contented  with  commanding  the  fmest  pro- 
vince   in    the    empire,    he    had  employed  its 
resources  towards  acquiring  in  the  East  a  pre- 
eminence not  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the 
western  usurper.    Philotas,  satrap  of   Parthia, 
who  resisted  his  measures  with  more  boldnessf 
than  ability,  was  the  victim  of  his  vengeance. 
The  surrounding  satraps,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of 
Philotas,  flew  to  arms,  defeated  Python  in  Par* 
thia,  and  expelled  him  successively  both  from 
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CHAP,  that  province  and  from  Media.     He  was  thu» 
v_^^'_^  forced  across  the  Tigris,  and  compelled  to  court 
the  protection  of  Seleucus.     The  messengers  of 
Eumenes  found  the  confederate  satraps  assem* 
bled  in  one  camp,  and  the  better  disposed  to 
listen  to  their  master's  demands,  because  his  ad- 
ver^ry  Seleucus  had  kindly  received  Python, 
the  object  of  their  common  resentment.     They^ 
consented  unanimously  to  join  his  standard  in 
Susiana,  and  executed  their  resolution  with  the 
Their  re-    same  alacrity  with  which  it  had  been  taken.  But 
^I^^      we  are  justly  surprised  at  the  scanty  supplies  of 
troops  collected  from  the  massy  square  between 
the  Tigris  and  the   Indus,  the  Persian  gulph 
and  the.  Caspian.     Except  Python,  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned,  and  Peucestes  satrap  of 
Persis,  the  Proper  Persia,  the  governors  of  the 
different  provinces  included  in  that  vast  space, 
exceeding  in  extent  the  half  of  Europe,  were  all 
of  them  Macedonian  officers  of  the  second  rank  ; 
and  who  had  received  their  lucrative  s^point- 
ments  as  the  rewards  of  past  services,  without 
ever  reaching  either  high  distinction  in  the  army^ 
or  high  preferment  in  the  personal  attendance 
on  their  sovereign.     Peucestes,    as  well  as  Py- 
thon, vas  in  the  number  of  thie  eight  life-guards 
of  Alexander ;  and  the  former  had  been  sent  to 
govern  the  imperial  district  of  Persis,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  latter  was  raised  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  eight  troops  of  Companions. 
To  the  standard  of  Eumenes,  Peucestes  brought 
thirteen  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse ; 
Tlepolemus,  Sibyrtius,  and  Stasander,  who  were 
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respectively  satraps  of  Carmania,    Arachosia,   cHAP. 
and  Aria,  commanded  small  divisions  amounting  ^  ^'_ 
collectively  to  three  thousand  nine  hundred  foot, 
and  two  thousand  three  hundred  horse ;  Andro- 
bazus,  lieutenant  of  OxyartesS  conducted  from 
Paropamisus  only  twelve  hundred  foot  and  four 
hundred  horse;   but  Eudamus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Python  the  son  of  Agenor  as  superin- 
tendant  of  the  Macedonian  affairs  in  the  Panjab, 
supplied  a  formidable  brigade  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  elephants,  attended  by  a  body  of 
three  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  ca* 
valry.      According  to  received    accounts  the 
whole  ^  reinforcement  which  Eumenes  derived 
from  the  East,  little  exceeded  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  four  ^^  thousand  horse ;  a  number  in- 
considerable when    compared   with    European 
armies    of.  modern   date,   yet  it  should  seem 
sufficient  in  that  age  to  command  respect  in 
Asia :  a  circumstance  conformable  to  the  expe- 
rience of  after  times,  since  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
which  established  the  English  dominion  in  India, 
was  gained  by  three  thousand  men,  of  whom 
only  nine  hundred  were  Europeans.  ^^ 

The  vigorous  preparations  of  Eumenes  obliged  Antigoniif 

9  Oxyartesy  the  fiither  of  Rpzansy  was  prevented  through  age  or 
infirmity  from  heading  his  own  forces. 

1*  We  shall  afterwards  find,  in  hu  army  at  the  first  battle,  Am- 
phimachosy  satrap  of  Mesopotamia;  and  in  the  second  battle, 
Mithridates  of  Pontus,  and  Philip  of  Bactriana;  of  the  junction  of 
tirase  threesatraps  no  notice  is  taken. 

M  IKodoms  says  18,700  foot  and  4600  horse ;  bat  his  particular, 
numbers  do  not  give  this  general  amount.    Diodor.  1.  xiz.  s.  14; 

'*  Rennell*s  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  93. 
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Antigonus  to  change  his  plan.  His  first  aim  had 
been  to  surprise  by  celerity ;  but  he  now  sus- 
Tigris  to  pended  his  march,  in  order  to  gain  by  new  levies 
SiOTy?^  an  equality  of  force.  He  was  joined  in  the 
oiymp.  ne^bourhood  of  Babylon  by  Python  the  de- 
B.  6.516.  prived  satrap  of  Media,  who  commanded  fifteen 
hundred  horsemen  ;  and  by  a  detachment  from 
Seleucus,  who,  anxious  to  remove  the  war  from 
his  OMm  province^  strongly  encouraged  him  to 
pass  the  Tigris,  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
In  compliance  with  an  advice  congenial  to  his 
natural  confidence,  Antigonus  prepared  to  pass 
into  Susiana,  a  country  intersected  by  many 
rivers,  being  the  great  drain  of  Media,  and  of 
the  intermediate  high-lands  between  Media  and 
Assyria.  The  first  river  in  his  way  was  the 
Tigris;  and  far  beyond»  flowed  the  P^tsitigris^ 
that  b,  the  Eastern  Tigris :  between  them,  were 
interposed  the  Choaspes^  Eulseus,  and  Coprates. 
During  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hystai^is,  and  of 
Xerxes,  respectively  the  aeras  of  Persian  glory 
and  of  Persian  shame,  Susa  the  capital  of  Su- 
siana  was  also  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  great  king,  the  main 
depository  of  his  treasures,  and  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  his  court  and  army.  This  great  and 
beautiful  ^*  city  is  placed  by  Herodotus  on  the 

>>  8bu8  in  modern  Penian  means  beautiful.  In  A.D.  960.  the 
Persian  Sapor^  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the  Romans  an 
the  Emperor  Valerian^  built^  finom  the  stone-quarries  in  the  ne^^ 
bourhood,  the  modem  capital  Shuster,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the 
ruins  of  Shus.  The  syllable  er  in  Shvster  mariss  the  comparati?e 
degree:  Shus,  beaudful;  Shuster,  more  beautiful.  Major  Rennell 
first  showed  these  ruins  to  be  the  ancient  Susa;  which  bad  been 
erroneously  placed  at  Tostar. 
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Choaspes ;  but  most  historians  *^  have  assigned  chap. 
for  its  site  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Eulaeus,  and  ^    ^' 
derived  its    name  from    the   word    signifying 
lilies  ^^   in  which  that  river  abounded.      The 
difference,  Jhowever,  may  be  reconciled,  if  we 
consider  that  the   amplitude  of  the  city  must 
have  nearly  filled  up  the  whole  q>ace  between 
the  two  rivers  j  and  in  fact  the  ruins  of  Susa, 
now  Shus,  occupy  a  space  above  twelve  miles  in 
length.   They  consist  of  mounds  of  clay  and  sand 
intermixed  with  broken  bricks  and  coloured  tiles  i 
and  the  Arabs,  in  digging  for  hidden  treasures, 
not  unfrequently  meet  with  large  blocks  of  mar- 
ble,   inscribed  with    hieroglyphics.      Eumened 
fixed  his  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  most 
eastern  4ver,  and  allowed  his   enemies,  on  a 
bridge  of  boats,  to  cross  the  Tigris  ;  not  doubt* 
ing  that  he  should  gain  an  opportunity  of  assail- 
ing them  with  advantage,  while  they  crossed  one 
or  other  of  the  intermediate  streams.  ** 

Meanwhile  Peucestes,.  although,  as  one  of  Peucestes 
Alexander's  body-guards,  he  thought  himself  t"ouMnd" 
degreed  by  serving  under  Eumenes,  strenuously  f^l^^ 

*«  Daoie],  Diodonis,  Arrian. 

»5  From  Ulies,  to  beauty,  the  transition  is  easy. 

**  Diodorus,  by  confounding  the  Tigris  and  Pasitigris,  has  ren- 
dered this  campaign  unintelligible.  He  wrote  probably  from  the 
description  of  an  eye-witness,  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  then  accom- 
panying Eumenes.  But  his  universal  history  is  too  vast  a  design  for 
minute  accuracy.  It  would  be  firuitless,  however,  to  attempt  recon- 
dling  in  every  point  the  ancient  with  the  modem  geography;  for 
the  rivers  have,  by  dams,  been  made  to  change  their  course,  and 
their  waters  have,  for  agricultural  purposes,  been  dispersed  into  vari- 
ous channels.  Compare  Dr.  Vincent's  Nearchus,  and  Mr.  Kiunelr's 
Memoir  and  Map. 
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cooperated  with  that  general  through  hatred  of 
Python,  and  fear  of  Antigonus ;   and,  for  the 
Mice^r      purpose  of  harassing  the  enemy,  summoned  to 
Eumencs.   y^^  ^-^  ^^^  thousand  Persian  archers  by  an  expe- 
dient often  practised,  always  ready  at  command, 
and  which  had  been  originally  suggested  by  the 
singular  fitness  of  local  circumstances.     In  the 
extent  of  above  five  hundred  miles  along  the 
Persian  gulph,  the  jagged  mountains  stretching 
from  the  bay  of  Ormus  to  the  bloody  dens  of 
the  Uxij  and  Cossa^ns,  were  so  regularly  inter- 
sected, that  centinels  had  been  posted  at  nearly 
equal  distances,  whose  voices  could  communicate 
intelligence  from  one  mountain  to  another  in 
twenty-four  hours,  over  a  country  that  was  the 
march  of  a  laborious  month.     0£  this  contriv- 
ance the  Persian  kings  had  made  use,  to  defend 
against  sudden  invasion  the  central  and  imperial 
district  of  their  country,  the  scene  of  their  deci- 
sive victories  over  the  Medes,  and  the  seat  of 
their  successive  palaces  Pasagarda  and  Perse- 
polis.    The  same  means  were  now  employed  .by 
Peucestes,  for  gaining  a  speedy  |^  reinforcement 
Eumenes        Antigonus  had  by  this  time  reached  Susiana. 
th?OTOTy  He  declared  Seleucus  governor  of  that  province 
^^^      in  addition  to  Babylonia;   and  entrusted  him 
over  the     with  troops  to  bcsicgc  their  common  enemy 
oiyS^     Zenophilus,  keeper  of  the  royal  treasury,  in  the 
b!  c'  316    ^^*^^^  ^^  Sussu     He  himself  proceeded  eastward 
towards  Eumenes,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
dog-days,  and  the  unwholesome  vapours  of  an 

«•  Diodor.  Lxix.  s.  17. 
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alluvial  soil.  Having  arrived  at  the  Coprates,  c  U  A  P. 
he  collected  boats  for  crossing  that  river,  which 
is  deep,  rapid,  and  above  fourscore  fathoms  broad. 
A  considerable  part  of  his  army  had  already 
passed,  and  was  preparing  for  encampment,  when 
Eumenes,  ha^ng  watched  the  decisive  moment, 
surprised  his  divided  and  unarmed  enemies. 
Four  thousand  of  them  surrendered  prisoners ;  a 
greater  number  perished  in  their  flight  and  in 
the  river ;  and  this  disaster,  added  to  his  incre- 
dible sufferings  on  the  march,  determined  Anti- 
gonus  to  defer  his  long-projected  battle,  and  to 
leave  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary  the  fertile 
province  of  Susiana,  the  splendour  of  its  capital 
Susa,  and  the  vast  treasures  accumulated  in  its 
citadel.  ^ 

From  his  encampment  on  the  Coprates,  he  Antkoiiui 
proceeded,  with  as  much  expedition  as  was  per-  jj^^ 
mitted  by  the  heat  of  the  season  and  the  sick-  dk- 
ness  of  his  troops,  to  the  city  of  Bodaca,  situate 
north    of   Susa,     between    die    Eulceus    and 
Choaspes.     Having  halted  there,  several  days, 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  he  resolved  to  march 
into  Media,  where  his  ally  Python  had  still  nu- 
merous partisans,  and  where  he  might  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  every  accommodation  in 
point  of  subsistence  or  conveyance.     But  it  was  Si'J^!^ 
not  easy  to  decide  by  what  route  he  should  pro-  thither, 
ceed  to  so  well-provided  a  country.    Two  roads 
penetrated  into  the  most  inviting  districts  of 
Media}  the  one  to  the  right,  safe  and  easy, 

*»  Diodor.  Ljux.  s.  18. 
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along  winding  and  pleasant  valleys,    c<mfined 
between    the    branching     ridges    of    mount 
Coronus^,  but  scorched  at  that  season  by  heat, 
and  prolonged  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  mountain 
to  a  month's  journey  for  an  army.     By  this 
most  frequented  passage,    he  might  reach  the 
exuberant  district  of  Choana^S  distinguished  in 
ancient  times  by  the  great  city  Rages^,  and  in 
later  times  by  the  Mahomedan  capital  Key, 
second  only  to  Bagdad,  and  whose  greatness  is 
still  conspicuous  in  the  amplitude  of  its  ruins.  ^ 
A  second  and  much  nearer  road  lay  directly 
across  the  mountains ;  and  was  at  all  seasons 
The^Cos-    exposed  rather  to  cold  than  to  heat.     But  this 
shorter  march  conducted  through  the  rugged 
country  of  the    fierce   Cossasans,    who,  living 
fearless  in  caves  on  the  roots  growing  in  their 
glens,  and  on  the  salted  produce  of  the  chace, 
had  been  accustomed  to  sell  a  passage  through 
their  territory  to  the  Persian  kings,  and  whose 
ferocity  had  been  chastised,  not  subdued,  by  the 
arms  of  Alexander.     Antigonus,   who  aspired 
to  rival  the  boldness  of  his  late  master,  prderred 

^^  AmmiaiL  MarceUin.  L  xxiiL  c.  6.  and  Ptolemy,  1.  ti.  c*  1.  But 
Wesselingius  refuses  to  defend  his  conjecture  of  iwo  Viopww^  instead 

of  VWlKOkUVOS* 

^*  Choana  surroundtd  the  site  of  the  modern  city  Koom»  and  ex* 
tended  in  a  north*east  direction  towards  the  Caspian  strait,  and 
Tehraun,  the  present  Persian  capitaL 

«  Polyb.  1.  X.  c.  4.    Tobit,  c.  v.  vi.    Diodor.  1.  xix.  s,  24. 

^  Chardin  and  Otter's  Travels.  Their  amplitude  only  is  re- 
markable; for  the  cities  in  central  Asia,  being  bidlt,  chiefly,  of  bricks 
dried  in  the  sun,  leave  behind  them,  when  deserted,  only  mounds 
of  earth  or  sand  covered  or  intermixed  with  broken  bricks  or 
lacquered  tiles. 
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the  direct  and  dangerous  road ;  and  disdaining  chap. 
the  advice  of  Python,  who  was  more  conversant  ^    ^'    . 
with  those  Barbarians,  refused  to  purchase  from 
them  an  unmolested  passage.     His  proud  obsti-  haranAn. 
nacy  was  severely  punished.      The  Cossaeans  2awh** 
beat  up  his  detached  quarters  ;  surprised  his 
advanced  parties  j  and  by  the  dexterous  use  of 
their  bows  and  slings,  as  well  as  by  rolling  down 
stones  from  the  craggy  summits  of  their  rocks» 
greatly  annoyed  the  main  body  of  his  army.  At 
the  end  of  nine  days,  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  these  inhospitable  fastnesses,  having  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  force,  and  highly  offended  the 
remainder,  by  needleasly  exposing  it  to  fatigue 
and  danger.     But  the  country  into  which  he 
emerged    was   calculated  to  repair,    in  some 
measure,  the  evils  which  his  rashness  had  oc- 
casioned, and  to  still  the  angry  murmurs  of  his. 
troc^s.     It  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
rich  Nisaean  plain  ^,  abounding  in  all  necessaries 

^  The  most  fertile  and  most  beantiful  portioa  of  Media  is  that 
leparated  from  Susiana  by  the  contimiation  of  mount  Zagroa,  now 
called  the  mountains  of  Lauristan,  It  includes  the  celebrated 
Nissan  pastives,  and  extends  eastward  to  Ecbatana,  now 
Hamadan;  and,  in  a  south-east  direction,  towards  Ispahan. 
Kermanshah  is  now  the  coital  of  the  K^ssean  plain,  a  flourishing 
town,  containing  twelve  thousand  houses.  In  a  northern  range  of 
mountains,  about  six  miles  distant,  there  are  caves  containing 
figures  and  inscriptions  resembling  those  near  Persepolis,  which 
will  be  described  presently;  and  particularly  an  ardi  cut  in  the 
rock  60  feet  high,  24  wide,  and  20  deep,  exldbiting,  among  other 
scenes,  the  hunting  of  the  wild  boar,  in  which  the  figures  are 
conceived  with  a  degree  of  taste  and  spirit,  and  executed  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity,  far  surpassing  the  powers  of  any 
inhabitants  of  Persia,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  dynasty. 
Prints  of  these  sculptures  are  ^ven  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History 
•fPersia. 
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CHAP,  for  an  army,  and  whose  spacious  pastures  were 
1  _  ^'■,  I  celebrated  for  horses  unrivalled  in  size,  beauty, 

and  swiftness.* 
^?^*^         Eumenes  had  been  prevented,  by  dissensions 
£umenes*s  among  his  troops,  and  by  the  arrogance  of  Peu- 
o^V      cestes  and  other  generals,  whose  presumption 
B^c*  316    ®^®^^^  ^^^  success,  from  availing  himself*  of 
the  decisive  advantage  which  he  had  gained  on 
the  banks  of  the  Coprates.    Upon  the  intelli- 
gence that  their  enemies  had  entered  Media,  a 
new  flame  was  kindled  among  these  impetuous 
spirits,    divided  into  two  factions   so    equally 
balanced  that  they  might  have  totally  destroyed 
each  other.     Tlie  leaders  of  the  Argyraspides, 
and  all  those  who  either  possessed  or  coveted 
establishments   in  lower  Asia,  insisted  on  re- 
turning westward,    and  seizing  the  invaluable 
spoils    which    Antigonus     had     relinquished. 
Peucestes  and  Sibyrtius,  on  the  contraiy,  with 
the  other  satraps  who  had  joined  the  army  in 
Susiana,  maintained  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  more  extensive  provinces  of  the  East,  and 
particularly  the  imperial  district  of  Persis,  upon 
which   Antigonus,  after  repairing  his  strength 
in  Media,  would  be  ready  to  pour  down  with 
resistless  fury.     Eumenes,  lest  the  army  should 
be   ruined  by    division,    joined   the  party  of 
Peucestes ;    and  thereby  deeply  o£^ded  the 
Argyraspides.* 


*&  Herodot  1.  yii.  c  40.   Strabo,  Arrian,  Diodonis.    Yet  Alex- 
ander's cavalry,  as  above  meDtioned,  far  surpassed  them  in  speed. 
^  Conf.  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  SI.  and  Plut.  ubi  supra. 
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From  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Pasitigris,  chap. 
the  first  part  of  the  journey  towards  the  palaces  y  J^'_^  , 
of  Pasagarda  and  Persepolis  ^,  lay  through  an  Eumenes 
adust    and    hollow*®    country,    parched    with  pSreh.^'^ 
drought,  scorched  by  intense  heat,  and  almost 
destitute   of  provisions.     But  when  the  army  Route 
approached  that  imperial  district,  the  country  ^**'*^- 
began  at  a  place  called  the  ladder  ^^  from  the 
shelving  ascent  pn  which  it  stood,  to  assume  a 
very  different  aspect,  being  open  and  airy,  re- 
freshed  by  copious  streams,  and  beautifully  di- 
versified by  hill  and  dde.     Both  sides  of  the 
road  were  adorned  by  those  artificial  parks, 
which  the  natives  called  paradises ;  or  by  lofly 
forests^,  and  umbrageous  valleys,  whose  natural 
beauties  scorned  art  for  an  auxiliary.     In  fruit 
and  game,  the  whole  province  abounded;    it 
was  also  the  most  populous  satrapy  in  the  East ; 
inhabited  by  the  most"  warlike  nation;   and 


*7  See  Strabo,  I.  xv.  p.  728,  729,  &  730.  Persepolis  aDd  the 
more  ancient  Pasagarda  were  both  in  the  same  district,  namely,  that 
of  the  Pasagards,  the  most  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Persians.  Hero- 
dot.  Li.  0.125.  Con£  Plutarch  de  Virtut.  Mulierum,  p. 246,  8c 
Strabo,  ubi  supra. 

**  This  epithet  is  common  with  ancient  geographers,  and  enters 
into  the  name  Ccele-Syria,  &c    Strabo,  Ptolemy,  passim. 

^  A  town  in  Savoy,  near  the  Great  Chartreux,  has  the  same 
name  from  the  same  situation.  Other  Clmace$  or  ladders  are 
found  in  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  in  their  geography  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

»  Mr.  Franklin,  in  hb  Tour  from  Bengal  to  Persia,  p.  65.  men* 
tions  cypress-trees  of  an  amazing  height,  which  the  Persians  say 
have  stood  six  hundred  years. 

)*  This  character  the  inhabitants  of  Pars,  the  proper  Persia,  or 
Persis,  still  maintained  in  the  time  of  Tamerlane.  Mansour,  prirfce 
of  Pars,  was  the  boldest  enemy  encountered  by  that  destroying 
prince,  between  the  Hgris  and  the  Indus.    Cherefeddin. 
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CHAP,  that  attached  in  affectionate  duty  to  its  governor 
.  y^  ,  Peucestes.*'  But  a  circumstance  most  propi- 
Penepoiis,  tious  to  the  Central  district,  the  seat  of  the 
tie9*"&c."'^  ancient  Pasagarda,  is  the  salubrity  of  the  noc- 
dewribed.  tumal  air,  which  is  so  totally  exempt  from  cor- 
roding dews,  that  the  brightest  steel  may  be 
exposed  to  it  all  night  long,  without  undergoing 
the  smallest  perceptible  alteration.  ^  For  thirty 
miles  round,  the  country  is  studded  with  ruins ; 
but  those  of  Chelminar,  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient  Persepolis,  peculiarly  arrest  the  traveller.** 
Chelminar,  in  modem  Persian,  denotes  "  the 
forty  pillars,'*  and  the  ruins  when  first  dis- 
covered contained  that  number ;  they  are  now 
reduced  to  nineteen,  though  there  are  yet  indi- 
cations that  they  originally  amounted  to  an 
hundred  and  eight.  ^  The  edifice  to  which 
they  belong  formed  an  artificial  front,  as  it  were, 
to  the  mountain  Rehumut,  which  overlooks 
the  beautiful  plain  of  Merdasht.  ^  This  ruined 
palace  extends  nearly  six  hundred  paces  in  both 
directions,  and  consists  of  three  stories,  com- 
posed of  immense  blocks  of  marble  piled  on 
each  other  without  mortar  or  cement,  yet  so 
nicely  compacted,  that  the  keenest  eye  can 
seldom  discern  their  joinings.^    To  the  several 

**  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  21. 

M  Mr.  Franklin  made  the  experiment.  See  his  Tour  from  Ben- 
gal to  Persia,  p.  155. 

34  Chardin,  Le  Brun,  Niebuhr,  Franklin,  &  D'Hankerville  sur  let 
Antiquity  de  la  Perse. 

»  D'Hankerville,  p.  \3S.  ^  Franklin,  p.sos. 

^  Con£  Voyage  de  Chardin,  torn,  ii.  p.  300.  et  seq.  &  Niebuhr, 
tom.ii.  p.  I20.etseq. 
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Stories,  you  ascend  by  marble  stairs  of  sufficient 
breadth  for  thirty  or  forty  persons  to  mount 
conveniently  abreast.     The  first  flight,  of  fifty 
steps,  leads  to  a  portico,  of  which  four  pilasters 
remain,  about  fifty  feet  high,  carved  with  fa- 
bulous animals  of  colossal  magnitude,  and  with 
inscriptions  in  an  ancient  character,  which  the 
ablest  antiquaries   have    not  yet  been  able  to 
decypher.  ^    From  the  terrace  supporting  this 
pc^co,  you  ascend  to  the  second  story,  adorned 
by  colonnades  of  majestic  loftiness,  and  con- 
ducting to  various  apartments,  of  which  the 
inmost  are  raised  on  a  third  terrace,  and  their 
walls  carved  with  the  strange  quadrupeds  above 
mentioned,    and  with  processions    of  human 
figures,  some  in  flowing  robes,  others  in  succinct 
military  garb.      Behind  this  third  story,  and 
artfiiUy  cut  in  the  native  rock,  you  find  two 
square  chambers,  of  which  the  use  may  be  sus- 
pected, from  their  resemblance  to  four  others 
at  Nackshi  Rustan,  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Chelminar.  Nackshi  Rustan  exhibits  four  apart- 
ments, excavated  in  a  steep  rock,  and  univer- 
sally regarded  as  sepulchres  of  ancient  kings. 
They  contain  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  nearly 
coinciding  with  those  at  Chelminar,  and  equally 


^  These  inscriptions  are  mixed  with  others  of  a  far  more  recent 
date,  bearing  a  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides,  who 
having  supplanted  the  Parthians,  governed  Persia  from  An.  Dom. 
926.,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  An.  Dom.  658.  See 
De  Sacy,  Memoires  sur  diverses  Antiquites  de  la  Perse.  Paris,  1799. 
There  are  also  later  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  times  of  the 
Caliphs,  in  the  usual  strain  of  Mahometan  piety. 
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CHAP,  inexplicable.  The  modern  Persians,  by  an  easy 
7'_  J  solution,  refer  the  whole  of  these  remains  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Peri*  or  dairies ;  but  his- 
tory assures  us,  that  the  barbarous  Cambyses, 
when  he  conquered  Egypt,  sent  from  thence  the 
ablest  architects  and  sculptors,  that  they  might 
be  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  his  cities 
and  palaces.^  The  Egyptians,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  fully  equal  to  still  greater  under- 
takings. It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  the  style  of  l^yptian  architecture,  as  far  as 
it  now  can  be  ascertained,  had  nothing  of  the 
lightness  and  airiness  discernible  in  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis ;  their  lofty  terraces  ascending  above 
each  other,  their  spacious  stairs,  and  towering 
colonnades.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
Egyptian  Thebes  contained  houses  four  and  five 
stories  high  ^^ ;  and  we  cannot  conclude,  that 
its  inhabitants  disdained  buildings  of  a  slighter 
and  more  showy  kind,  because  the  sole  remains 
of  their  architecture  are  confined  to  short  massy 
pillars,  with  dark  artificial  caverns,  as  gloomy. 


M  D*Herbelot,  article  Esteckar.  Chardin,  toin.L  p.  305.  says, 
the  Peniant  ascribed  the  tame  works  to  the  kaous  or  giants.  M. 
Bailli*  Astronomie  Ancienney  p.  554.  dates  the  foiuidadoD  of  Per- 
sepolis 5209  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  The  Indian  obsenr- 
ations  are  said  to  hare  b^gun  about  a  centufy  later,  that  is»  sioi 
before  Christ:  the  Chinese  S959.  But  history,  founded  merely 
on  astronomical  phenomena,  which  by  calculation  may  be  extended 
forwards  or  backwards  indefinitely,  is  totally  unworthy  of  regard. 
A  chapter  in  Aristotle,  Meteorol.  1.  i.  c.  14.  dispels  this  wild  illusion 
of  portentous  antiquity. 

4*  Diodorus,  L  i.  s.  46.  with  Wesselingius*s  note,  p.  55. 

«*  Diodorus,  1.  i.  s.  45. 
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but  also  avS  durable  as  the  burrowing  rocks  of  chap. 
the  neighbouring  Troglodites.  ^  ,  ^'     ^ 

The  Persian  kings  should  not  seem  to  liave 
resided  any  part  ol*  the  year  either  at  Pasagarda 
or  Persepolis  ^,  but  these  ornamental  edifices 
had  been  successively  raised  by  them  to  the 
honour  of  their  nation,  in  a  district  which  they 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  their  empire,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  their  decisive  triumph 
over  the  Medes,  and  which  thenceforward  cpn- 
tinned  illustrious,  both  for  the  ceremony  of  their 
coronation  and  the  solemnity  of  their  funeral.  "^ 
Their  dead  bodies,  after  being  conveyed  to  Pasa- 
garda, were  raised  by  machinery,  to  be  deposited 
in  rocky  and  inaccessible  monuments*^,  a  circum- 

♦*  My  conjecture  concerning  the  share  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  building  of  Per^epclis,  receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
blocks  of  marble,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  often  found'  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  mouldering  ruins  of  Susa.     Kinneir's  Memoir,  p.  100. 

♦3  Herodot  1.  iii.  c..79.  ConC  Xenoph/  Cyropaed.  p.  230.  & 
Plutarch  de  Virtut.  Mulier. 

*^  Ctcsias,  Persic,  c.  9.  et  seq.  &  Arrian,  Expedic.  Alexand.  1.  iii. 
d.  22.  &  1.  vi.  vers.  fin. 

<5  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  s.  71.  This  applies  to  the  kings  after  Cyrus, 
mentioned  by  Ctesias ;  for  that  prince,  though  bifried  in  the  same 
district,  was  entombed  in  a  lofty  tower  embowered  amidst  thick 
trees,  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  730.  and  Arrian,  1.  vi.  c.  29.  The  Persians^ 
as  well  as  the  Eg^'ptians,  called  the  tomb  their  eternal  dwelling. 
Zeodavesta,  1.  i.  c.  27.  On  this  notion,  Mr.  Heeren  has  built  an  inge- 
nious theory  for  explaining  the  nature  and  design  of  the  palaces  of 
Pasagarda  or  Persepolis,  since  he  considers  them  as  one  and  the 
same  place,  whose  ruins  still  remain  at  Chehiiinar.  He  thinks,  that 
being  the  tombs,  they  are  also  the  palaces  of  the  deceased  kings  of 
Persia,  provided  with  ail  the  accommodations  and  luxuries  which 
those  princes  enjoyed  during  life;  with  a  large  treasury  and  troops 
to  guard  it;  and  even  with  aharam,  of  which  he  adduces,  as  a  proof, 
the  multitude  of  fine  women,  and  vast  quantities  of  female  attire 
found  there  by  Alexander.    Diodor.  i.  xvii.  s.  72.    In  conformity 

ram.  i.  11 
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CHAP,  stance  well  agreeing  with  the  artificial  caverns 
^*  ,  above  mentioned :  and  which  is  farther  Confirmed 
by  the  report  that  these  caverns  were  depositories 
of  hidden  treasure,  since  the  custom  of  burying 
money  with  the  dead,  is  said  to  have  passed  from 
Asia  to  Europe,  and  is  certainly  alike  conform* 
able  to  the  superstition  anciently  prevalent  in 
both  continents.  ^ 
Peucet-  This  sacred  spot,  the  Persians  had  been  at 

tw'ufesti-  peculiar  pains  to  defend.  By  an  expedient 
above  mentioned,  they  could  summon  to  it  in 
one  day  the  whole  force  of  the  circumjacent 
country.  The  same  arrangements  for  defence 
were  still  upheld  by  Peucestes,  who  had  now 
governed  Persis  above  seven  years  with  much 
reputation,  but  who  had  no  sooner  decoyed  the 
Greeks  into  his  province,  than  he  began  to  throw 
ofi^  the  mask  which  had  long  concealed  his  un- 
worthiness.  His  popular  manners  and  generosity 
had  gained  the  Persians ;  his  military  frankness 
and  courage  had  deceived  Alexander.  By  the 
ostentatious  display  of  the  same  qualities,  he  en- 
deavoured  to  win  from  Eumenes  the  affections 


with  this  system,  he  regards  the  carvings  on  the  walls,  as  a  picture 
of  the  court  and  empire  of  Persia.  Heeren,  Ideen  uber  die  Politik, 
Ac.  p.  194.  et  seq.  O'Hankerville  sur  les  Antiquity  de  la  Perse, 
gives  a  quite  different  and  far  less  interesting  explanation  of  the  same 
monuments. 

^  Mem.  de  PAcadem.  des  Inscrip.  torn.  xvi.  p.  131.  M.D'Han- 
kenriUe  justly  maintains  that  the  custom  of  burying  new  coins  with 
the  dead,  accounts  for  the  vait  number  of  ancient  medals  in  perfect 
preservadOD,  notwithstanding  their  high  relief.  Arts  de  la  Greece, 
T.  ii.  p.  46,  et  seq. 
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of  the  soldiery,  and  particularly  of  the  Mace-   chap. 
donian  veterans.   For  this  purpose  he  proclaimed       ^' 
a  sacrifice  and  festival  for  the  European  army, 
and  the  nobler  portion  of  his  Asiatic  subjects ; 
and,  before  the  day  arrived,  had  taken  measures 
for  distinguishing  this  solemnity  by  its  regularity 
and  its  sumptuousness.     Around  the  altars  of 
the  gods,   and  in  four  concentric  circles,  the 
numerous  guests  were  arranged  in  such  order, 
and  so  skilfully  attended,  that  the  vastness  of 
the  multitude  occasioned  neither  confusion  nor 
delay.     The  outmost  circle,  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference,  was  occupied  by  the  mercenaries  and 
allies ;  the  second,  extending  eight  stadia,  was 
assigned  to  the  Argyraspiiles,   and   the  other 
bodies  of  infantry  who  had  served  under  Alex- 
ander^^; the  third  of  four  stadia  was  appropriated 
to  officers  subordinate  in  command,    the  com- 
panionSj  and  other  select  troops  of  horsemen ; 
the  inmost  circle  contained  the  commanders  of 
the  several  divisions  of  horse  and  foot,  together 
with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Persian  nobi- 
lity.    In  the  middle  of  the  whole  enclosure,  the 
altars  of  Philip  and  Alexander  shone  conspicuous 
among  those  of  the  more  ancient  divinities.    The 
guests   commodiously  reposed    on    couches  of 
twisted  leaves  and  osier,  overhung  with  awnings, 
and  profusely  strewed  with   the  richest  carpets 
of  Persia.^ 

47  I  cannot  adopt  Wesselingiub's  conjecture  of  rraip<av  instead  of 
ir§pti¥.  The  ir€pw  refers  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  hyspaspists,  who 
were  the  same  kind  of  ti^ps  with  the  Argyraspides :  the  erupoi  are 
included  among  the  horsemen  mentioned  immediately  afterwards. 

^  Diodor.  I.  xix.  s.  22. 
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This  entertainment,  highly  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  was  far- 
By  which  ther  recommended  by  the  cordial  politeness  of 
vouwtr  the  master  of  tue  feast ;  which  soon  met  its  re- 
•educe  the  ward  in  the  undiscruised  gratitude  of  the  troops. 

army  from  i    i        o  •  i         .  n    a         t       » 

itsaiiegi-  Encouraged  by  Sibyrtius,  satrap  of  Arachosia, 
Oiymp.  ^^^  ^  creature  of  Peucestes,  they  began  warmly 
cxvi.  1.       to  declare,  that  the  man  who  had  saved  the  life 

fi.  Ct316. 

of  Alexander,  and  attained  the  highest  rank  by 
the  highest  of  aJI  services,  was  alone  worthy  to 
command  them,  Eumenes  had  discovered  the 
intrigues  of  his  rival,  and  foreseen  this  danger- 
Eumenes  ous  defection.  In  order  to  countermine  the 
des^n^.  "  plot,  he  produced  forged  letters  from  Orontes, 
governor  of  Armenia,  and  a  warm  friend  to 
Peucestes,  containing  in  few  words,  **  that  the 
kings  and  Polysperchon  had  fully  re-established 
'  their  authority  in  Europe ;  that  Cassander,  their, 
most  formidable  enemy,  was  dead ;  and  that  a 
Macedonian  army  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  to 
co-operate  with  the  exertions  of  a  general,  in 
whose  courage  and  conduct  the  lawful  successors 
of  Alexander  continued  firmly  to  confide.**  This 
advice  being  industriously  circulated  through 
the  whole  assembly,  produced  a  return  to  loyalty, 
not  less  universal  than  sudden ;  of  which  Eu- 
menes availed  himself  to  accuse  Sibyrtius  of 
treason,  and  thereby  compelled  that  seditious 
satrap  to  consult  his  personal  safety  by  flight. 
The  success  of  his  first  stratagem  encouraged 
the  artful  secretary  to  employ  another  formerly 
practised  by  his  master  Philip.  In  the  midst  of 
opulence,  he  pretended  great  want  of  money  for 


Persis. 
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the  public  service,  and  borrowed,  in  the  name  of 
the  kings,  large  sums,  at  high  interest,  from 
Antigenes,  Eudamus,  and  other  generals ;  whose 
fidelity  he  was  most  solicitous  to  secure.  ^ 

Meanwhile  some  Medes,  actuated  by  hostility  Meeu  An. 
to  Python  rather  than  by  zeal  in  the  royal  cause,  [jf  ®?"*  ^^ 
brought  advice  of  Antigonus's  preparations  for  tier  of 
entjering  the  province  of  Peucestes.  Eumenes, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  invaders  in  Persis,  de- 
temiined  to  encounter  them  on  their  march 
thither.  Towards  the  commencement  of  his 
expedition,  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  gave 
a  public  entertainment,  in  which,  having  rivalled 
the  popular  magnificence  of  Peucestes,  he  was 
unfortunately  betrayed  into  the  intemperance  of 
Alexander.  This  unseasonable  debauch  first 
suspended  his  march,  and  afterwards  obliged 
him  to  be  conveyed  in  a  litter  in  the  rear  of  the 
army.  In  such  a  disgraceful  situation,  he  was 
informed  by  his  scouts,  that  his  enemies  were 
advancing  from  the  foot  of  Xhe  Paraetacene 
mountains  to  the  barren  frontier  of  Persis  and 
Media,  two  rival  and  often  hostile  provinces. 
In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  their  advanced 
guard  made  its  appearance  in  regular  array ;  for 
Antigonus  had  quickened  their  march  upon 
learning  from  deserters  his  adversary's  indispo- 
sition. Antigenes  and  Peucestes  tLcn  led  the 
van ;  but  their  troops  had  no  sooner  beheld  the 
enemy,   than  they  called  aloud  for  Eumenes. 

«  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  33,  Cssar  had  recourse  to  the  same  strata- 
gfJn  for  securing  the  fidelity  of  his  army  in  one  of  the  most  trying 
emergencies  of  the  civil  war.    Oe  Bell.  Civil,  i.  i.  c.  39. 

//  3 
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CHAP.  He  hastened  to  theii'  aid ;  and  undrawing  the 
curtains  of  his  litter,  was  welcomed  by  the 
clangor  of  arms,  and  a  salute  in  the  Macedonian 
tongue :  his  presence  had  restored  their  spirits^ 
and  the  precision  of  his  orders  skilfully  arrayed 
them  for  battle.  Their  sudden  alacrity  astonished 
Antigonus,  till  espying  the  litter  of  Eumenes 
gliding  briskly  along  the  line,  he  exclaimed  with 
the  loud  burst  of  laughter  familiar  to  him,  "  Be- 
hold the  machine  which  has  produced  these 
wonderful  movements!"  ^  Having  expected  to 
surprise  the  enemy,  he  thought  proper  to  decline 
an  immediate  engagement ;  and  Eumenes,  per- 
ceiving  the  roughness  of  the  intervening  ground, 
did  not  molest  his  retreat,  nor  afterwards  disturb 
his  encampment. 
Antigo-  The  armies  thus  remained  four  days  within 

bawyt^  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  when,  on  the  fifth, 
the  camp  Autigonus  scnt  an  embassy  to  the  satraps  and 
ae«.  other  officers  in  the  hostile  camp,  promising  to 

maintain  the  former  in  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, to  grant  lands  and  appointments  to  the 
latter ;  to  take  their  troops  into  his  immediate 
pay,  and  to  send  home,  at  his  own  expence, 
those  Greeks  and  Macedonians  who  wished  to 
revisit  their  native  land.  The  admission  of  such 
an  embassy,  proved  that  Eumenes,  however  ad- 
mired as  a  general,  was  not  absolute  as  a  master. 
But  the  propositions  of  Antigonus  were  rejected, 
his  ambassadors  were  threatened ;  and  Eumenes, 
while  he  allowed  them  to  depart  in  safety,  taught 

**»  Plutarch  in  £uinen. 
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bis  soldiers,  by  an  apologue,  to  applaud  tbeir  chap. 
own  prudence  in  eluding  the  snare  which  had  ^  ^\ , 
been  laid  for  them.  "  A  lion/*  he  said,  "  loved  a 
fair  maiden,  whose  father  opposed  their  marriage, 
lest  the  lion,  in  case  of  dissension,  might  be 
tempted  to  make  too  fierce  an  application  of  his 
claws  and  teeth;  to  obviate  which  objection, 
the  amorous  savage  deprived  himself  of  those 
formidable  weapons,  when,  on  the  renewal  of 
his  petition,  the  father  of  the  maid  attacked 
and  killed  him  with  a  club.  Thus  would  you 
have  been  treated  by  Antigonus,  had  you  heark- 
ened to  his  proposal."  ** 

On  the  day  following,  Eumenes  was  informed  Their  mu- 
by  deserters,  that  the  enemy  purposed  to  de-  ^l 
camp  at  the  second  watch  of  the  night.     He 
justly  suspected  their  intention  of  escaping  to 
the  fertile  district  of  Gabiena  in  Elymais  '^  wa- 
tered by  the  upper  part  of  the  Eulseus.     To 
anticipate  this  measure,  he  sent  pretended  de- 
serters to  Antigonus,  with  information  that  his 
lines  would  be  attacked  in  the  evening.  -  While 
this  intelligence  obliged  Antigonus  to  prepare 
for  a  battle  instead  of  a  retreat,  Eumenes  sud- 
denly decamped ;  and  proceeding  with  silence 
and  celerity  in  the  direction  of  Gabiena,  gained 
an  advance  of  six  hours*  march**,  before  the 
enemy  was  apprised  of  his  departure.     Anti-  render  • 
gonus  pursued  with  such  speed  as  would  have  evitaWeT 
overtaken  a  less  diligent  adversary ;  but  could 

*»  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  25.  *•  Strabo,  1.  xvL  p.  1080. 

»  Diodonis,  as  we  shall  see  below,  divides  the  night  into  three 
watches ;  by  two  of  which  Eumenes  had  got  the  start  of  the  eneui^. 
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not  recover  his  lost  ground,  until  he  had  re- 
course to  an  artifice,  rivalling  the  dexterity  by 
which  he  had  been  distanced.     Committing  the 
infantry  to  Python,    he  drove  forward  at  full 
speed  with  his  cavalry  ;  and  continuing  his  pur- 
suit all  night,  formed  at  dawn  in  such  complete 
order,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  to  which  the 
enemy  had  to  pass,  that  Eumenes,  perceiving  his 
dispositions,  never  doubted  that  his  whole  force 
was  at  band*     He  therefore  commanded  a  halt, 
and  prepared  for  an  engagement.     Antigonus's 
infantry  meanwhile  advanced  with  a  rapid  and 
well  regulated  motion  ;  and  a  battle,  which  had 
been  long  avoided  by  the  skill  or  caution  of  both 
generals,  the  success  of  their  mutual  stratagems 
now  rendered  inevitable. 
Battle  at        Of  all   useless  writing,  and   of  all  tiresome 
Ae  foot  of  reading,  there  is  none  more  obnoxious  than  the 
tacene       proHx    detail   of   battles,   fought   by  ordinary 
tihis?        generals.     But  the  struggle  between  Antigonus 
Oiymp.      and  Eumenes  was  an  emulous  exertion  of  talent, 
B.C.  316.   perpetually  varied  on  one  side,  and  successfully 
encountered  on  .the  other.     In  the  present  in- 
stance, too,  their  strength  was  pretty  equally 
balanced ;  Antigonus  having  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand  foot,  eight  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
and  sixty.five  elephants ;  and  Eumenes,  though 
inferior  to  him  by  one-third  in  horse  and  foot, 
yet,  commanding  an  hundred  and  twenty-five 
elephants,  then  deemed  important  auxiliaries  ; 
and  what  was  of  infinitely  more  real  value,  a 
body  of  three  thousand  veterans,  perfected  by 
experience,  elated  by  militaiy  honours,  confident 
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in  their  own  energy,  and  from  unchequered  suc- 
cess, disdaining  every  enemy.  His  left  wing 
Eumenes  committed  to  Eudamus,  who  had 
brought  with  him  a  select  troop  ^  of  horse  as 
well  as  the  elephants  from  India.  Eudamus  was 
reinforced  by  the  cavalry  under  Stasander  and 
Amphimachus ",  respectively  satraps  of  Aria 
and  Mesopotamia ;  by  Cephalo,  who  had  been 
substituted  instead  of  the  traitor  Sibyrtius,  to 
the  command  of  the  Arachosians ;  by  five  hun- 
dred  horse  from  Paropamisus,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Thracians  from  the  Danube.  The 
whole  wing  was  covered  in  front  by  a  crescent 
of  forty  elephants,  intermixed  with  slingers  and 
archers.  The  main  body  adjoining  to  this  wing 
was  composed,  as  usual,  of  the  heavy-armed 
infantry,  eleven  thousand  in  number,  of  which 
one-half,  though  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of 
nations,  were  equipped  in  the  Macedonian 
fashion.  The  hyspaspists  stood  next,  a  lighter 
infantry,  amounting  to  six  thousand,  of  which 
number  the  Argyraspides,  those  distinguished 
veterans  just  mentioned,  immediately  flanked  the 
heavy-armed  phalanx.  This  whole  mass  of  in- 
fantry was  also  fronted  by  a  bulwark  of  forty 
elephants.  On  the  right  wing  Peucestes  and 
Tlepolemus,  satraps  of  Persis  and  Carmania, 
commanded  their  respective  cavalry :  they  were 
flanked  by  Eumenes  at  the  head  of  the  com^ 

M  This  troop  is  also  called  cef/iiia  by  Diodonis. 

»  Ainphimachus,  of  whose  junction  with  Eumenes,  no  mention 
is  before  made,  had  succeeded  to  Arcesilaus,  the  first  Greek  satrap 
of  Mesopotamia.    Diodor.  1.  xviii.  s.  5. 
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CHAP,  pontons^  and  other  select  troops  of  horse ;  the 
,  ^',  general  choosing  on  this  occasion  the  same  post 
which  had  been  always  occupied  by  his  master 
Alexander.  This  right  wing,  in  which  he 
greatly  confided,  was  fronted  by  a  line  of  forty- 
five  elephants  distinguished  by  their  strength 
and  fierceness. 
Doubtftii  The  superiority  of  Eumenes  in  elephants  de- 
termined Antigonus's  arrangement.  His  left 
wing,  destined  rather  for  show  than  effect,  was 
filled  up  with  equestrian  archers,  and  other 
horsemen  armed  with  spears,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Tarentines  trained  to  loose  skirmish, 
and  Thracian  vaulters  leading  respectively  se- 
veral horses,  which  they  used  by  turns  in  their 
desultory  assaults.  The  whole  of  this  wing 
was  entrusted  to  Python,  satrap  of  Media,  from 
whose  province  most  of  the  cavalry  had  been 
drawn;  and  who  was  enjoined  to  harass  Eu- 
menes's  right  wing  with  a  Scythian-like  combat, 
often  remitted  and  often  renewed,  incapable, 
indeed,  of  making  any  decisive  impression,  yet 
calculated  to  occupy  that  important  division 
of  the  enemy.  These  irregulars  were  followed 
by  the  phalanx,  consisting  of  nine  thousand 
mercenaries ;  eleven  thousand  Lycians  and  Pam- 
phylians,  and  other  nations  of  Lower  Asia, 
armed  after  the  Macedonian  fashion ;  and  last 
of  all  eight  thousand  Macedonians.  Antigonus, 
as  well  as  Eumenes,  assumed  for  his  own  post 
the  command  of  his  right  wing,  composed  of 
the  choice  of  his  cavalry,  particularly  the  com- 
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panions^  commanded  by  his  son  DemetriuSt 
and  the  first  troop  of  which  was  headed  *^  im- 
mediately by  himself.  This  wing  was  fronted 
by  the  best  of  his  elephants.  The  remainder 
defended  his  infantry;  a  very  few  only  were 
placed  in  his  left  wing. 

When  the  adverse  armies  had  approached  in 
this  order  within  a  proper  distance  of  each 
other,  the  signal  was  raised  on  high,  the  troops 
shouted  alternately,  the  trumpets  sounded  a 
charge.  The  irregulars  in  Antigonus's  left,  per- 
formed successfully  their  appointed  service ; 
and  availing  themselves  of  their  velocity  and 
numbers,  harassed  the  enemy's  flank,  galling 
the  elephants  with  their  arrows,  and  after  elud- 
ing their  pursuit,  again  renewing  the  same  de- 
sultory combat.  But  Eumenes  seasonably  drew 
a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  from  his  left ;  and 
by  a  vigorous  charge,  the  more  terrible,  because 
followed  by  his  elephants,  dissipated  those  hover- 
ing  clouds  and  pursued  them  towards  the  moun- 
tains. Meanwhile  the  infantry  engaged  with 
great  spirit;  the  ardour  on  iJie  weaker  side, 
beiifg  inflamed  to  enthusiasm  by  the  conscious 
worth  of  the  Argyraspides,  who  upbraided  their 
adversaries^  as  wretches  who  combated  their 
fathers.     The  rapidity  of  this  select  body  wa» 

s»  The  companions  denoted  under  Alexander  a  particular  body 
of  men ;  but  under  his  successors,  who  formed  their  armies  as  much 
as  possible  on  their  master's  model,  the  same  technical  term  de* 
noted  different  bodies  of  men  in  different  armies,  all  bearing  the 
same  name,  because  performing  the  same  functions. 

&7  The  ccyi^ia,  otherwise  called  the  lAi}  toffOiUcn^  because  usually 
commanded  by  Alexander  in  person. 
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CHAP,  equal  to  its  firmness ;  and  wherever  these  vetc- 
,  ^\  J  rans  assailed,  their  exertions  were  decisive. 
Antigonus,  when  both  his  main  body  and  his 
left  wing  had  given  way,  was  advised  to  move 
towards  the  mountains  and  endeavour  to  cover 
the  retreat.  But  the  impetuosity  of  the  Argy- 
raspides,  in  urging  the  pursuit,  had  left  unsup- 
ported the  division  commanded  by  Eudamus. 
Antigonus  seized  the  decisive  moment ;  rushed 
into  the  opening  with  the  flower  of  his  cavalry, 
and  by  an  attack  in  flank  put  to  rout  the  whole 
of  this  left  wing.  The  swiftest  of  his  horse 
were  dispatched  to  collect  his  own  fugitives, 
whom  the  alternation  of  victory  enabled  him  to 
rally  and  form  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Eumenes,  perceiving  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing, 
returned  with  his  cavalry  from  the  pursuit,  and 
also  recalled  his  infantry.  Before  either  army 
was  again  prepared  for  battle,  night  had  come 
on;  but  it  was  then  full  moon;  the  sky  was 
clear  and  serene ;  and  the  hostile  lines  stood  so 
near  to  each  other  ^^  that  they  could  mutually 
perceive  the  distinct  flashes  of  adverse  steel, 
and  hear  the  clang  of  weapons,  the  neighing  of 
horses,  and  the  roaring  of  elephants. 
Burial  of  Eumenes,  whose  loss  of  men  had  been  incon- 
^  *  "°*  siderable,  compared  with  that  of  his  opponent, 
might  have  renewed  the  engagement  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  by  the  mutinous  temper  of  his 
troops,  he  was  diverted  from  this  purpose,  and 

^  Only  four  xXctfpa  asunder,  that  is,  400  feet ;  but  the  irKeBpoy, 
as  a  measure  of  length,  is  estimated  differently  by  Suidas  and  He- 
sychius. 
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even  defeated  in  the  design  of  interring  the   chap. 
slain.  ^*^     The  Argyraspides,   whose   piety  had  ,     ^* 
diminished  as  much  as  their  avarice  had  en- 
creased,  during  their  long  warfare  in  the  East, 
preferred  to  a  duty  deemed  most  sacred  by  the 
Greeks,  the  care  of  their  baggage  and  booty,  the 
rich  fruits  of  their  Asiatic  victories.     Their  un- 
alterable  obstinacy  decided  the  resolution  of  the 
whole  army,   which   proceeded  with  them   to- 
wards  the  baggage,  while  Antigonus  moved  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  encamped  near  the 
scene  of  action ;  by  which  means  he  gained  an 
opportunity  of  burying  his  slain  next  morning, 
whereas  Eumenes  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  craving  leave  to  perform  that  indispensable 
ceremony.     His   herald  sent  with  this  view  to 
Antigonus,  was  detained  by  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  dismissed  with  the  permission  of 
returning  next   morning.      But   by  this   time, 
Antigonus,    having    sent  his  wounded,    above 
four  thousand  in  number,  and  the  heaviest  part 
of  his  baggage,     into     neighbouring   villages, 
had  secretly  decamped,  ajid  was  hastening  to 
the  fertile  district  of  Gamorga  in  Media.     Eu- 
menes, whose  men  were  tired  and  discontented, 
did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  imme- 
diately began  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  the 
dead,  five  hundred  and  forty  foot,  and  a  few 
horsemen.      During   this   sad  solemnity,    two  singular 
Indian  women,  who  had  lost  their  common  hus-  b^tw^^^" 
band  Ceteus,  an  officer  of  distinction  among  the  ^^  ^^' 

*•  Diodor.  l.xix.  8.31. 
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Indian  auxiliaries,  exhibited  a  new  spectacle  to 
the  Greeks,  by  disputing  the  honour  of  being 
burnt  alive  on  his  funeral  pile.  As  the  elder 
was  discovered  to  be  with  child,  her  rival  gained 
the  preference.  Transported  with  joy  at  this 
event,  she  was  gaily  arrayed  by  her  attendants, 
who  accompanied  her  to  the  scene  of  suffering, 
celebrating  her  virtues  by  song.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  foot  of  the  pyre,  she  removed  with  much  . 
composure  her  bracelets,  her  necklaces,  her  rings, 
and  the  variegated  ornaments  of  her  head ;  and 
bestowed  them  successively  with  a  tender  em- 
brace on  the  companions  whom  she  most  loved. 
Her  brother  aided  her  in  ascending  the  lofty 
pyre.  She  affectionately  reclined  on  the  breath- 
less remains  of  her  husband.  ^  The  match  was 
lighted ;  her  golden  tissue  was  in  flames :  she 
suffered  death  without  a  moan  to  impeach  her 
constancy,  or  a  start  to  distort  her  beauty. 
All  compassionated  her  fate ;  most  admired  her 
fortitude;  yet  several  Greeks  reproached  the 
customs  of  India  as  bespeaking  only  the  dire 
superstition  of  ignorant  and  perverse  barba- 
rians. ^^ 
Antigo-  After  the  funeral  solemnity,  Eumenes  prepared 

•nddexterw  for  marching  from  the  inhospitable  neighbour- 
ous march,  j^q^j  q{  th^  ParsBtacene  mountains;  and  for 
fixing,  according  to  his  first  resolution,  his 
winter-quarters  m  Gabiena,  a  district  not  yet 
foraged  by  either  party,  and  well  calculated  both 
for  refreshment  and   security.      He  advanced 

^  Diodor.  I.  xix.  s.  Tl.  *'  Ibid. 
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successfully  and  encamped  at  his  journey's  end.  chap. 
In  this  position  his  army  by  the  ordinary  route  ,  ^'  , 
was  distant  twenty-five  marches  from  Antigo- 
nus's  post  in  Gamorga ;  but  there  was  a  much 
nearer  road  between  them,  of  only  nine  marches, 
through  an  intricate  and  desert  country,  almost 
destitute  of  water.  While  both  parties  conti- 
nued in  their  winter-quarters,  Antigonus  learned 
that  great  discontents  prevailed  among  his  ene- 
mies, their  generals  disagreeing  about  the  com- 
mand, the  soldiers  unwilling  to  obey,  and  that 
various  bodies  of  troops,  discordant  in  their 
minds,  had  widely  separated  their  cantonments. 
Upon  this  information,  having  determined  to 
surprise  their  nearest  posts,  he  industriously  gave 
out  that  he  intended  to  move  towards  Armenia, 
but  collected  necessaries  for  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous journey ;  consistingin  ten  days'  provisions, 
of  that  kind  which  required  not  any  preparation 
by  fire.  ^  Thus  unencumbered,  he  marched  five 
days,  without  striking  a  light,  through  the  un- 
frequented and  dreary  region  above-mentioned, 
totally  unobserved  by  the  thinly-scattered  inha- 
bitants of  the  distant  mountains.  But  his  sol- 
diers, growing  weary  of  a  precaution  which  their 
presumption  deemed  superfluous,  finally  alarmed 
by  a  nocturnal  light  the  remote  villagers ;  one 
of  whom  mounting  his  dromedary,  which  could 
travel  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  twenty-four 

*■  The  ffna  cnrvpa  of  Diodorus  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  Ser- 
torioy  and  de  Gloria  Athen.  and  by  Polyaenus,  1.  viii.  c.  16.  and  by 
Suidas.  ' 
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CHAP,  hours,  seasonably  apprised  Eumenes  of  his  un- 
V  _^'    .,  foreseen  danger. 

Eumertes's  The  troops  of  this  general  were  scattered 
•tops^th™  ^ver  a  distance  of  six  marches ;  and  Peucestes, 
progress  of  ^^q  ^^s  Stationed  near  the  skirts  of  the  country 

tnc  enemy* 

through  which  the  enemy  had  to  pass,  purposed 
to  fall  back  on  the  remoter  cantonments.  Eu- 
menes, who  apprehended  lest  this  movement 
should  discourage  the  troops,  and  who  wished  to 
meet  his  opponents  as  they  emerged  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  desert,  devised  an  expedient  for 
stopping  their  progress  until  his  own  army  should 
have  time  to  assemble  in  full  force.  With  this 
view  he  selected  a  suflScient  body  of  men, 
equipped  for  expedition,  which  he  commanded 
to  follow  him,  well  provided  with  fire-pots.  This 
body  he  diffused  over  the  space  of  six  miles,  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  conspicuously  situate 
with  regard  to  the  enemy's  route,  with  orders  to 
make  large  fires  at  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 
to  diminish  them  at  the  second,  and  to  allow 
them  towards  the  third  gradually  to  die  away, 
so  as  to  afford  to  spectators  at  a  distance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  encampment.  Such  it  was 
supposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite 
mountains,  who  first  beheld  it,  and  such  it  was 
declared  by  Antigonus  and  Python,  who  firmly 
believed  that  the  vigilance  of  Eumenes,  having 
discovered  their  line  of  march,  had  caught 
them  in  their  own  snare.  In  order  to  avoid  an 
action  with  the  enemy's  whole  force,  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  long  and  lal>orious  march,  Anti- 
gonus led  off*  his  army  towards  a  welUcultivated 
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Country  on  hisright;  amovementbegupwithmuch  chap. 
circumspection,  but  continued  without  the  ap-  v  _  '  ., 
pearance  of  any  forces  to  intercept  his  stragglers 
or  to  harass  his  rear.  From  this  circumstance,  he 
began  to  suspect  that  his  fears  had  deceived 
him ;  and  his  suspicion  was  converted  into  cer- 
tainty by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  district, 
who  told  him  that  they  had  not  seen  any  great 
army,  and  only  a  few  companies  of  soldiers 
scattered  at  great  distances,  who  made  fires  on 
the  hills. 

Stung  with  indignation  at  losing  the  fruits  of  His  pre- 
his  painful  and  well  concerted  march,  Antigo-  myes^the 
nus  advanced  furiously  against  those  soldiers,  ^^' 
that  although  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  sur-  escordng 
prise  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  he  might  at  phantT 
least  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  his 
disappointment.     But  this  design  was  also  de- 
feated by  the  celerity  of  his  rival,  whose  scat- 
tered  divisions  had  already  been  drawn  from 
their  quarters,   and  collected  into  one  camp, 
judiciously  chosen  and  strongly  fortified.     Anti- 
gonus,   with  these    mortifying    circumstances, 
learned,   however,  that  the  enemy's  elephants 
were  still  behind.   To  intercept  these  stout  iaux- 
iliaries,  in  whose  numbers  Eumenes  most  sur* 
passed    him,    he  immediately  dispatched   the 
whi^e  of  his  light  infantry,  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  horsemen,  chiefly  Medes  and  Tarentines. 
This  active  body  of    troops    intercepted,   at- 
tacked, and  routed  the  detachment  of  hostile 
cavalry  accompanying  the  elephants,  while  these 
ponderous  animals,  who  formed  an  oblong,  en- 

roL.  I.  XX 
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closing  the  baggage,  continually  received  wounds 
which  their  conductors  were  unable  to  retort 
But  during  this  disastrous  combat,  a  sudden  re- 
inforcement came  to  their  rescue,  most  season- 
ably dispatched  by  Eumenes,  who,  though  he 
knew' not  the  measures  of  Antigonus,  yet,  know- 
ing his  own  duty  as  a  general,  anticipated  a  pro- 
bable evil,  by  providing  an  assured  remedy. 
Conipira*       The  illustrious  merit  of  the  commander  which 
•«udT      encreased  the  general  admiration  of  the  troops, 
^^-  envenomed  into  deadly  hatred  the  envy  of  their 

leaders.  Under  the  immediate  apprehension  of 
a  battle,  for  the  hostile  armies  had  encan^ped  at 
an  interval  of  only  four  miles,  and  AntigonuH 
longed  to  decide  this  obstinate  contest,  the 
haughty  Peucestcs,  and  the  turbulent  Teutamus, 
conspired  against  the  life  of  Eumenes,  whose 
just  pre-eminence  was  singularly  attested  by 
those  rancorous  enemies,  since  they  agreed  to 
defer  his  murder,  till  he  had  defeated  their 
common  foe.  The  conspiracy  was  revealed  to 
him  by  other  generals,  who  had  been  invited  to 
join  in  it ;  and  who  were  withheld  from  that 
measure,  not  by  such  affectionate  duty  as  th« 
kind  courtesy  of  Eumenes  peculiarly  merited, 
but  merely  through  the  fear  of  losing,  by  his 
death,  the  money  which  they  had  lent  to  him  at 
high  interest.  ^  Upon  this  distressing  inform- 
ation, he  lamented  his  hard  lot  in  living  among 
wild  beasts ;  and  retired  sad  and  solitary  to  his 
tent,  where  he  wrote  his  testament,  and  burned 

•5  Pliitarcli  in  EiiiDen. 
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such  of  his  papers,  as  might  have  endangered  c  H  A  p 
the  persons  who  had  communicated  to  him  any  ^  _^'  , 
matters  of  secret  intelligfence.  Whatever  might 
be  the  consequence  to  himself,  he  determined 
to  resist  Antigonus,  the  enemy  of  his  revered 
master's  house ;  and  with  an  alacrity  of  counte- 
nance, marking  a  heart  void  of  care,  made 
most  skilful  arrangements  for  his  last  fatal  vic- 
tory, «* 

Since  the  former  battle  on  the  Median  fron-  The  last 
tier,    he    had   received     some   reinforcements,  I'w^n^Si- 
which  rendered  him,  in  point  of  infantry,  supe-  ^konus 

,  \         .  .11  .    X    .       ,        andEu- 

nor  to  the  enemy :  but  he  was  still  inferior  by  menes. 
one-third    in     horse.      Antigonus*s    army   had 
been    again     recruited    to  nearly    twenty-two 
thousand  foot,  nine  thousand  horse,  and  sixty- 
five  elephants.   Accompanied  by  his  son  Deme- 
trius,  that  general   took  the   command  of  his 
right  wing  ;  his  left  was  committed  to  Python  : 
his  infantry  formed  the  centre,  covered  in  front 
by   the    elephants.      To   oppose  Antigonus  in 
person,  Eumenes,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice^ 
assumed  the  command  of  his  left,  consisting  of 
the  choice  of  his   cavalry,    and  supported    by 
auxiliaries  under  the  bravest  satraps,  particularly 
Mithridates   of   Pontus.       His    left   wing  was 
fronted  by  sixty  of  his  stoutest  elephants.     His 
infantry,  which   followed,    consisted   of   three 
divisions  ;     the    hypaspists    on    the    left ;    the 
phalanx  on  the  right ;  and  the  Argyraspides  in 
the  middle,  prepared  to  move  with  celerity  to 

^  Plutarch  tn  Euinen.  8c  Diodor.  I.  \\\.  %.  'fv. 
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CHAP,  every  part  of  the  line,  where  they  saw  a  diflR- 
^       culty  to  surmount,  or  a  desperate  adversary  to 
encounter.   In  his  right  wing,  Eumenes  placed 
under  Philip,  satrap  of  Bactria*,  the  least  ser- 
viceable part  of  his  cavalry  and  elephants  in  a 
-diverging  line,  with    orders  to   occupy,  if  pos- 
sible, the  opposing  division  of  the  enemy,  but 
chiefly  to  watch  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Before 
the  signal  for  charge  was  given  on  either  side, 
the  Argyraspides  sent  a  herald  on  horseback,  to 
reproach  their  adversaries  with   disloyalty  and 
parricide,  and  at  the  same  time  hurled  against 
them   a   furious    defiance,  which  as  much  en- 
couraged  the  one  army  as  it  terrified  the  other. 
When    the    tnimpets  sounded,  the  troops   of 
Eumenes  charged   with  intrepid  alacrity ;  and 
his  elephants  had  been  roused  to  such  fury,  that 
the  foremost  fell  by  the  stroke  which  its  impe- 
tuous weight  had  inflicted.*    But  Antigonus's 
great  superiority  in  horse,  began  to  make  the 
more  decisive  impression  on  Eumenes*s  left  wing, 
as  that  general,  while  exerting  himself  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  was  feebly  supported  by  Peu- 
cestes  and  other  envious  satraps.     The  battle 
might  have  been  lost  irretrievably,  had  not  the 
exertions  of  the  Argyraspides  surpassed  every 
thing  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  heroism. 
With  invincible  perseverance,'these  veterens,  who 
were  some  of  them  above  seventy  years  old,  and 
few  under    sixty,    successively    attacked,    and 
either  repelled  or  cut  down,  every  part  of  the 
I 

^  Conf.  Diodor.  I.  jcriii.  $.  5.  and  1.  tbu  t.  40. 
••  Diodor.  I  xix.  %.  41. 
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opposing  line  :  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  CHAP, 
man,  (such  was  their  skill  and  the  completeness  t  7'  . 
of  their  armour,)  destroyed  above  five  thousand 
of  their  foes  ^ :  a  circumstance  wonderful,  not 
incredible ;  because,  in  the  close  combats  of 
infantry,  the  nature  of  ancient  weapons,  leaving 
no  alternative  between  a  skirmish  and  a  bloody 
rout,  might  produce  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  vanquished,  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the 
victors. 

Meanwhile,  Eumenes  bad  drawn  a  reinforce-  incident 
ment  from  his  right  wing,  hoping  to  renew  the  TokS  thT 
equestrian  combat.  But  in  this  he  was  disappoint-  A^p^ 
ed  by  an  unforeseen  disaster,  which  produced  made^em 
q>eedilyhis  own  ruin,  and  eventually  the  ruin  JSi^i^ 
of  the  royal  cause.     It  happened  that  the  field 
of  battle  was  covered  with  a  fine  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  which,  being  raised  on  high  by 
the  trampling^  of  the  horses,  was  carried  in  a 
thick  cloud  toward  the  left  of  £umenes*s  line, 
interesting  all  prospect  in  that  direction.     Of 
this  circumstance^  Antigonus  had  availed  him- 
seli^  even  in  the  heat  of  action,  to>  detach  se- 
cretly his  active  Medes  and  fleet  Tarentines,  who 
had  turned  unperceived  the  enemy's  left,  over- 
powered liie  feeble  guard  protecting  the  women 
andbaggage,  and  rendered  themselves  completely 
masters  of  both.     This  event,  mortifying  to  all, 
provoked  the  Argyraspides  to  madness.  In  vain, 
they  said,  their  valour  had  been  exerted  in  defeats 
ing  Antigonus's  infantry ;  his  horse  had  stripped 

*7  Diodor.  1.  xix.  u  43. 
X  X  S 
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them  of  tlie  fruits  of  twenty  victorious  cam- 
paigns, and  had  robbed  them  of  their  wives  and 
children.*^ 

Eumenes  xhe  situation  of  Eumenes  was  deplorable.  A 
slain.  dark  conspiracy  hung  over  his  head :  his  allied 
satraps,  alarmed  for  their  particular  safety,  were 
anxious  to  fly  to  their  respective  provinces :  his 
cavalry  had  severely  suffered  in  the  action ; 
and  his  victorious  infantry  refused  to  renew  the 
attack  ;  but  forming  themselves  into  an  oblong, 
presented  on  all  sides  defiance  and  terror,  to 
any  force  by  which  they  might  be  assailed. 
They  reproached  the  cowardice  of  their  own 
cavalry,  they  arraigned  the  defection  of  Peu- 
cestes,  they  accused  the  neglect  of  their 
general.  In  vain,  Eumenes  endeavoured  to 
convince  them,  that  by  improving  their  victory^ 
they  might  still  regain  all  that  was  lost  They 
insulted  him  as  a  vile  Thracian  ;  and,  to  recover 
their  families  and  effeirts,  were  prepared  to  ac- 
cept an  accommodation  on  any  terms.  To  con- 
ciliate Antigonus,  who  withdrew  his  cavalry  at 
the  approach  of  night,  the  Argyraspides,*  on 
the  suggestion  o£  Teutamus,  leader  in  every 
mischief,  embraced  the  flagitious  resolution  of 
disarming  and  seizing  their  commander ;  regard- 
less of  his  incomparable  merit,  and  of  the  com- 
mission which  he  then  bore,  under  the  lawful 
representatives  of  their  venerated  sovereign^ 
Ei^^enes,  Eumcncs  was  thus  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
and  fete  of  an  ancient  friend,  converted  through  disloyal 

^  Diodor.  et  Pint,  ubi  bupra. 

^^  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  45.  and  Plutarch  In  Eunien^ 
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ambitioh  into  an  implacable  enemy.  Demetiius, 
the  accomplished  son  of  Antigonus,  and  Near- 
chu6,  justly  famous  for  his  voyage  from  the  hieadh©- 
Indus  to  the  Tigris,  warmly  interceded  for  the  ohrmp. 
life  of  Eumenes  ^,  whose  merits  tlieir  own  ^*'!;-  '• 
enabled  them  duly  to  appreciate.  But  Anti- 
gonus  was  swayed  by  policy  alone  :  he  knew 
that  Eumenes,  while  he  lived,  would  resist  lu« 
usurpation ;  and  the  insolent  Argyraspides,  as 
well  as  the  perfidious  satraps,  urged  the  death  of 
a  man  whom  they  had  most  cruelly  injured.  ^* 
Of  all  Alexander's  captains,  Eumenes  died  the 
youngest ;  though,  of  them  all,  he  was  the  wor** 
thiest  of  a  long  and  prosperous  life.  From  the 
ag€  of  twenty,  he  had  officiated  seven  years  as 
9ecret(ary  to  Philip :  in  the  same  capacity  he 
served  Alexander  thirteen  years,  and  died  eight 
years  after  the  latter  prince  ",  at  the  age  of  forty.- 
eight,  in  an  honourable  warfare  for  preserving 
the  crown  in  his  master's  family.  His  letters 
eontinued  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  and  attested  a  mind  that  united,  with 
great  elevation  and  energy,  the  milder  and 
gentler  virtues:  indulgent  humanity,  cordial 
friendship,  a  natural  and  persuasive  eloquence.  ^ 


^  I4m  iM. 

7*  Plintjvoii  mod  Ncpot  hftve  add«d  Mine  circumUaaeei  sat  wy 
^nmtmn  with  indubtfabk  matters  of  faet ;  and  thrown  m  by  way 
of  embcMklMncnt,  or  with  a  view  Uy  palliate  the  cruelty  of 
Antifomis. 

79  TliawuBbflr  in  Nepoi  is  forty^ve:  but  it  must  be  erroD^oos 
•aco  by  bis  own  computation.  Conf.  Nepos  io  £umen.  and  Diodor» 
l.jdx.  s.«l. 

'>  Plutardi  in  £unien> 

JC  X  4. 
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His  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  Hieronymus  of 
Cardia,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus^ 
who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle,  sacrificed  resentment  to  interest,  and^ 
after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  passed  into  the  pro- 
tection and  confidence  of  his  fortunate  rival.  ^* 
Yet  Jerom  appears  to  have  retained  a  strong 
and  just  predilection  in  favour  of  his  earlier 
patron  ;  and  from  his  history  of  Alexander's 
successors,  we  have  been  enabled  to  describe 
those  memorable  campaigns,  and  to  relate  those 
splendid  achievements,  which  in  consideration 
of  the  upright  purposes  to  which  they  were  in- 
variably directed,  raise  the  fair  fame  of  the  Car- 
dian  above  all  contemporary  renown.  The  iate 
of  Eumenes  involved  tiiat  of  Eudamus,  Cephalo» 
and  Antigenes ;  the  only  generals  who  disdained 
submission  to  Antigonus.  Antigenes,  who 
maintained  unshaken  loyalty  amidst  the  unani- 
mous defection  of  the  Argyraspides,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  his  punish- 
ment :  being  nailed  up  in  a  coffer,  he  was  burnt 
alive.  ^      The  monster,  who   perpetrated  this 

74  Diodor.  Lxix.  s.44. 

7ft  Id.  ilnd.  Two  stories  are  told  of  Antigenes,  which,  though 
little  honourable  to  him  in  other  respects,  serve  to  account  for  Uf 
invincible  loyalty.  When  Alexander  paid  the  xlebts  of  his  soldien, 
Antigenes  pretended  to  owe  a  laiger  sum  than  was  really  dne  1^ 
him,  and  got  a  banker  or  merchant,  accompanying  the  army,  Co 
attest  his  lie  by  a  false  receipt  The  fraud  was  detected;  Anti- 
genes was  cashiered;  but  his  disgrace  being  likely  to  break  hb 
heart,  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  rank,  and  even  desired  him  to 
retain  the  money,  that  had  overcome  his  honesty,  as  the  reward  of 
his  conspicuous  valour.  Plut.  in  Alexand.  p.  590.  On  another 
occasion,  Antigenes  procured  his  r^stration  among  the  old  and 
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horrid  enormity,  celebrated  with  decent  sorrow 
the  obsequies  of  Eumenes ;  and  sent  his  ashes, 
enclosed  in  a  silver  urn,  to  his  disconsolate  wife 
and  deploring  kindred.  ^ 


wounded^  wbo  were  to  be  conducted  back  to  Greece.  The  king^ 
unwilling  to  part  with  him^  desired  to  know  his  real  motire  for 
wishing  to  retire.  Antigenes  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  bear 
separation  from  TdeappL  **  Who,**  Alexander  sud,  ^  is  the  woman, 
and  to  whom  does  she  belong  ?"  Antigenes  answered,  **  She 
belongs  to  no  one,  but  is  her  own  mistress."  *  That  bdng  the 
case,"  rejoined  the  king,  **  we  shall  contrive  means  for  making  her 
remun  with  us."  Plutarch  de  Fortun.  Alezand.  1.  iL  p.  389. 
^  Plut.  and  Diodor. 
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CHAR  VI. 

Antigonus  usurps  the  Protectorship >  —  His  cruel  Policy. 

—  He  destroys  the  Argyraspides.  —  Murders  Python 
and  Peucestes.  —  Invades  Babylonia.  -^  Seleucus^s 
Plight  into  Egypt.  —  Wa^'s  in  Lesser  Asia^  in  Greece^ 
and  in  Thrace.  —  Antigonus's  vast  Projects.  —  Battles 
of  Gaza  and  Myons.  —  Egyptians  expelled  from  Syria. 

—  Nabathaan  Arabs.  —  T7ieir  History  and  Institu- 
tions. —  HI  Success  of  Demetrius  against  them! — 
Seleucus  recovers  Babylonia.  —  jEra  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Greeks.  —  Genet'al  Peace. 

c  HA  P.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Eu- 
v^,/./  menes,  only  eight  years  had  elapsed ;  but  that 
"V^the  "^^""^w  ^P^^  ^^  wonderfully  magnified  in  fancy, 
protector-  by  the  multiplicity  of  events,   the  variety  of 
A^J"       actors,  and  the  importance  of  revolutions.     The 
oiymp.      protectoral  sceptre,  which  had  been  feebly  sus- 
B.  c.  316.  tained  by  the  old  age  of  Antipater,  which  had 
trembled  in  the  hands  of  Python  and  Aridaeus, 
and  which  had  just  dropped  from  those  of  Poly- 
sperchon,  was  a  two-edged  and  bloody  sword 
when  wielded  by  Perdiccas  and  by  Antigonus, 
respectively  the  first,  and  last,  who  held  it.  When 
Polysperchon  appointed  Eumenes  imperial  com- 
mander in  Asia,  he  promised  to  assist  him,  if 
necessary,  with  a  great  European  army.     But  he 
was  so  little  qualified  to  fulfil  this  promise,  that 
he  soon  found  his  inability  to  defend  Macedon 
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itself  ^against  the  activity  of  Cassander.  The  chap. 
destruction  of  Eumenes,  and  the  disgrace  of  ,  -^^  . 
Polysperchon,  thus  enabled  Antigonus  to  avail 
himself  of  his  obsolete  commission  from  Anti- 
pater,  of  lieutenant  to  the  protector  in  the  East; 
with  this,  he  immediately  usurped  the  whole 
power  of  the  protectorship  itself  ^  and  abused 
it,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  with  daring  injustice 
and  execrable  cruelty. 

Having  reinforced  his  army  with  the  treach-  Occupie* 
erous  deserters  from  Eumenes,  he  determined  of Rtroli 
to  quit  the  inhospitable  mountains  of  Elymais,  Media, 
and  to  winter  in  Media.     In  that  noble  province, 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  village  near  Ecba- 
tana  containing  a  royal  palace  ^  and  distributed 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Ragas  above  mentioned,   a  name  pro- 
bably derived  from   the   oriental   Raga  %   but 


*  Diodorus,  Lxix.  s.48. 

*  Diodorus^  xix.  44.  At  Kuogawur,  distant  forty-five  miles  from 
Ecbatana  on  the  wa^  to  Kermanshab,  there  are  ruins  of  an  edifice 
of  great  extent,  and  constnicted  with  extraordinary  solidity.  The 
p«rt6  of  the  walk  which  remain  are  built  of  large  hewn  stones. 
Trunks  of  seven  pillars  are  still  standings  and  fragments  are  scattered 
in  every  direction.  The  natives  of  the  village  say,  that  there  were 
once  four  hundred  of  these  pillars,  and  that  the  palace  was  origin- 
ally built  by  the  Gins,  or  Genii.  KSnneir's  Memoir,  p.  139.  The 
distance  of  Kungawor  from  Ecbatana,  19  schoeni,  agrees  exactly 
with  that  of  the  village  of  Koncobar,  as  given  by  Isidore  of  Charax. 
It  was  famons  for  a  temple  of  Diana.  In  the  road  between  Kungawnr 
and  Kermanshah,  there  is  an  overhanging  rock,  Besittoon,  with 
carved  figures  and  inscriptions,  which,  from  a  circumstance  told  of 
Seniramis  in  her  march  to  Ecbatana,  have  been  ascribed  to  that 
queen.   Comp.'Diodorus,  xix.  110.  Otter,  i.  c.l7. 

3  Translated  Rages,  book  of  Tobit,  c.  i.  v.  1 4.  &  c.  iv.  v.  i. 
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CHAP,  believed  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  rending  * 
V    ^*   .  earthquake,  which  totally  changed  the  wped  of 
the  circumjacent  country ;  levelling  mountains, 
scoc^ing  out  lakes,  obstructing  rivers,  and  pro- 
ducing new  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  in  the 
stead  of  those  which  had  vanished."  This  earth* 
quake  is  said  to  have  overwhelmed  many  cities  ^ 
and  tt¥o  thousand  villages.     The  labours  of  man 
were  repaired  j  but  the  changes  in  the  face  of 
nature  have  been  permanent,  and  not  altogether 
useless,   could  we  believe  that  the  important 
defile,   called  the  Caspian   Gates,   connecting 
that  inland  sea  with  the  central  provinces  of 
Asia»  was  the  salutary  efiect  of  this  dreadful 
convulsion.* 
Beitruc-        Immediately  after  his  inglorious  victory,  ^n- 
*^"  ®    ^  tigonus  had  punished  with  death  the  intrepid 
fidelity  of  Antigenes.     Other  loyalists  of  less 
renown  shared  the  same  fate,  particularly  £u- 
damus,  who  commanded  the  detachment  from 
India.     While  he  thus  punished  his  enemies,  he 
determined  also  to  disencumber  himself  of  all 
suspicious  friends.    The  Argyraspides^  to  whose 
treachery  he  was  so  deeply  indebted,  were  art- 
fully  disembodied  \  and  committed  in  divisions 
to  Sibyrtius,  governor  of  Arachosia,  and  other 
obscure  satraps,   with  strict  injunctions,    that 
their  courageous  old  age  should  be  consumed  by 

4  Payor,  fissura,  Strabo,  l.zi.  p.  785. 

ft  lloXcif  9vyof9^.    DiodoniSi  1.  xiz.  t.  4tf.  and  Strabo,  L  i.  p.  \%$. 
A 1.  xi.  p.  783. 
*  See  D'Hankenriilei  Origine  dei  Arts  de  la  Grece,  ▼.ii.  c.  9. 


Aisyras* 
pidet. 
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danger  and  labour,  so  that  they   might  never  CHAP, 
again  collect  into  any  formidable  force.     In  this  v^T^^ 
manner  an  iniportant  division  of  the  veteran 
army  of  Alexander  melted  away  in  Asia,  with- 
out obtaining  its  fond  wish  of  revisiting  the  be- 
loved shores  of  Greece  and  Macedon.  ^ 

Antigonus  had  been  joined  by  two  generals  i>eception 
of  the  name  or  Python ;  one  son  to  Crateas,  ofpythoo. 
the  other  to  Agenor.  The  son  of  Agenor  rein- 
forced, as  we  have  seen,  his  old  friend  Antigo- 
nus, at  the  same  time  that  Eudamus,  joint 
superintendant  over  Indian  afi^drs,  brought  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  royal  army.  This 
Python  continued  thenceforward  a  stedfast  ad- 
herent to  Antigonus,  and  was  one  of  his  ablest 
officers.  But  Python,  the  son  of  Crateas,  who  had 
formerly  shared  the  protectorship,  and  recently, 
as  governor  of  Media,  had  aspired  to  empire 
in  the  East,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  act  tamely 
a  second  part.  While  Antigonus  occupied  the 
fertile  country  adjacent  to  Ragas,  Python  fixed 
his  quarters  at  a  distance  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Media ;  and  availing  himself  of  the 
resources  of  a  country,  in  which  he  had  many 
adherents,  began  to  cabal  against  a  master 
whose  cruelty  to  others  he  had  witnessed,  and 
whose  speedy  vengeance  he  was  himself  destined 

7  Polyaenus,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Voc  Antigon.  Oiodorus,  1.  xix.  s.  48. 
Plutarch  in  Eumen.  vers,  finem.  Diodorus  obsenret,  **  that  impi- 
ous deeds,  however  useful  to  men  in  power,  as  subservient  to  their 
ambition,  generally  prove  ruinous  to  the  instrumento  by  whom 
they  arc  perpetrated/* 
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CHAP,  to  experience.  The  crafty  tyrant  affected  to 
,  ^^^'^  ,  disbelieve  any  unfavourable  reports  of  so  gallant 
an  officer,  and  so  meritorious  a  coadjutor.  He 
industriously  announced  his  intention  of  march- 
ing into  Lower  Asia,  and  rewarding  the  services 
of  his  friend  with  supreme  command  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  This  purpose  was  declared 
to  Python  himself,  iij  a  letter  containing  .warm 
expressions  of  affection,  and  presenting  to  his 
lofty  thoughts  the  most  bewitching  prospects. 
Caught  in  a  snare  into  which  the  blindness 
of  ambition  only  could  have  fallen.  Python 
hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  Antigonus, 
and  to  meet  his  fate.  In  one. short  day,  he  was 
accused,  condemned,  and  executed.  His  rich 
satrapy  was  bestowed  on  Orontabates,  a  Mede, 
controuled,  however,  by  the  Macedonian  Hip- 
pastratus,  commanding  three  thousand  five 
hundred  of  his  warlike  countrymen.  Having 
made  this  arrangement  for  governing  the  finest 
province  of  the  empire,  Antigonus  proceeded 
to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media,  drew  five 
thousand  talents  from  the  treasury  in  its  citadel, 
and  prepared  for  a  laborious  march  of  twenty- 
five  days  to  Pasagarda,  the  imperial  district  of 
Persia.  ® 
Antigo-  Peucestes,  the  satrap  of  that  country,  had  no 

""*'*  sooner  learned  the  defection  of  the  Argyras- 
to  Susa  pides  after  Eumenes's  last  battle,  than  he  sur- 
Penilf—     rendered  himself  to  Antigonus  with  ten  thousand 

*  Diudorus,  I.  xix.  s.  4G, 
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• 

Persians.  He  now  accompanied  the  conqueror 
in  firm  hopes  of  being  reinstated  by  him  in  his 
province.  But  Antigonus  had  far  other  views  ;  destruc- 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  on  beholding  the  po-  peucestes. 
pulousness  and  plenty  of  this  favoured  land,  o*y™P- 
which,  under  the  Persian  dynasty,  had  been  B.c.jie. 
cherished  with  paternal  affection,  and  adorned 
with  royal  munificence.  Its  inhabitants,  osten- 
tatious and  vain  of  their  pre-eminence,  delighted 
in  the  expensive  ,  splendour  of  Peucestes,  which 
recalled  to  them  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
kings.  Notwithstanding  many  odious  vices, 
the  satrap  of  Persia  had  carefully  followed 
Alexander's  maxim  of  respecting  the  habits, 
and  even  humouring  the  prejudices,  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  adoption  of  their  dress  and  fashions 
gained  him  great  popularity.  Antigonus  there- 
fore determined  that  this  satrap  should  no  longer 
govern  them.  Asclepiodorus,  a  creature  of  his 
own,  was  substituted  to  Peucestes  :  the  change 
excited  faint  murmurs  among  a  people  enureil 
to  despotism  ;  while  the  deposed  governor  him- 
self, partly  deceived  by  vain  hopes,  and  partly 
intimidated  through  Antigonus's  resistless  power, 
condescended  to  follow  the  standard  of  his  op- 
pressor towards  Susiana  %  and  is  thenceforward 
unnoticed  in  history.  Python  and  Peucestes 
were  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  Alexander's 
service ;  the  latter  being  a  life-guard^  and  the 
former  both  a  life-guard  and  companion.     The 

V  Diodoriis,  I.  xix.  ».  4S. 
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bounties  of  their  discerning  master,    together 
with  the  boldness  and  enterprise  by  which  they 
had  deserved  them,  are  the  only  topics  in  their 
favour :  their  name  was  high  as  soldiers  ;  but  in 
prudence  and  sagacity  they  were  far  surpassed 
by  Seleucus,  a  much  younger  man  than  either, 
and  who  now  formed  the  main  obstacle  to  An- 
tigonus's  designs  in  the  East. 
Antigonus       Before   leaving   Persia,  that  crafty  usurper 
leucu^and  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  provinces,  artfully 
getgpos-     confirming  in  their  authority  all  those  satraps 
the  Sudan  whom  his  arm  was  unable  to  reach.     With  this 
furiehesT  ^^^  ^^  wrote  in  friendly  terms  to  Oxyartes, 
father-inJaw  to  Alexander,  who  commanded  in 
Faropamisus,  as  well  as  to  Stasander  and  Tlepole- 
mus,  respectively  governors  of  the  outlying  coun- 
tries of  Bactria  and  Carmania ;  although  the  forces 
of  all  these  satraps  had  served  against  himself 
under  Eumenes  in  the  royal  army.    To  Seleucus, 
he  assigned  not  only  Babylonia,  already  in  his 
possession,   but  annexed  to  it  the  contiguous 
province  of  Susiana.     This  valuable  portion  of 
the  rich  Assyrian  plain  had  been  proposed  by 
Polysperchon  as  a  reward  to  Antigenes,  com- 
mander  of  the   Argyraspides ;  who,  it  was  in- 
tended,  should  obtain  the  satrapy  of  Susiana,  as 
soon  as  his  successful  co-operation  with  Eumenes 
had  suppressed  Antigonus's  rebellion.     But  the 
cruel  punishment  of  the  intended  governor  l^ad 
made  room  for  the  annexation  just  mentioned. 
Antigonus  now  marched  in  a  peaceful  manner 
towards  the  possessions  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
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so  greatly  benefited,  and  was  m^t  on  the  banks  c  h  A  p- 
of  the  Pasitigris,  by  Zenophilus,  commander  of  v  ^y^\  . 
the  Susian  citadel,  who,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Seleucus,  came  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
protector  tiie  keys  of  that  strong-hold.  Anti- 
gonus  gladly  accepted  a  present  of  which  he 
knew  the  full  value.  He  treated  Zenophilus 
with  distinguished  regard,  and  proceeded  with 
him  to  his  fortress,  from  whence  he  carried  aw^y 
fifteen  thousand  talents.  He  had  collected  ten 
thousand  talents  in  Media  and  Persia ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  his  pecuniary  acquisitions  fell  little 
short  of  seven  millions  sterling.  '  They  consisted 
in  silver,  and  were  transported  on  camels.  '^ 

In  twenty-two  days,  he  marched  from  Susa  to  Antironm 
Babylon.     In  the  latter  city  he  was  honoured  by  Batyi^a. 
Seleucus  with  royal  presents,  and  his  whole  army  ^^^^^t 
was  entertidned  with   unbounded    hospitality,  to  Egypt. 
But,  on  tiie  slight  pretence  of  an  injury  done  by^  cJn^sl 
Seleucus  to  one  of  his  officers,  he  chose  to  be  B-^'-'J^- 
much  ofiended,  and  demanded  from  the  Baby- 
lonian satrap  an  account  of  his  revenues.  Seleucus 
saw  Uiat  celerity  was  requisite  to  avoid  the  fate 
'  of  P}rthon  and  Peucestes.     He  escaped  in  the 
night  with  forty  horsemen,  and  by  rapid  journeys 
travelled  above  nine  hundred  miles  to  seek  the 
protection  of  Ptolemy  in  Alexandria. "     Anti- 
gonus  did  not  at  first  endeavour  to  intercept  his 
flight :  it  seemed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to 

**  Diodor.  Lzix.  s.  48. 

"  Appian,  Sjrriac.  cap.  35.' and  Diodoroiy  L  six.,  s.55, 
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have  rid  himself  so  easily  of  an  enemy,  whose 
mild    government    had    endeared   him  to  the 
Babylonians.     He  was  now  master  of  the  rich 
central  provinces  of  Asia.    In  Europe,  Cassander 
was  his  ally.     Ptolemy  might  reign  in  Egypt 
and  Cyrene,  and  from  thence  extend  his  arms 
over  the  barren  sands,  of  Libya.     Lysimachus 
might  consolidate  his  bleak  and  barbarous  king- 
dom  of  Thrace.     But  from  the  Grecian  sea  to 
the  Indus,  Antigonus  was  determined  to  allow 
of  no  power  but  his  own ;  to  crush   every  ob- 
noxious vassal,  to  break  every  unbending  rival. 
These  lofty  thoughts  were  however  abashed  by 
the  Chaldffian   priests   who  had  prophesied  to 
Seleucus  the  empire  of  Asia.     When  Antigonus 
learned  this  prediction,  though  less  enslaved  by 
superstition  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
instantly  sent  a  nimble  detachment  of  cavalry  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives.     But  Seleucus  and  his 
attendants,  carried  on  the  wings  of  fear,  escaped 
its  grasp,  and  arrived  safely  in  Egypt,  where  they 
were  received  with  open  arms  by  Ptolemy,  who 
readily  joined  with  Seleucus  in  an  embassy  to 
Lysimachus  and  Cassander,  arraigning  the  ty- 
ranny of  Antigonus,  the  common  and  unrelenting 
foe  of  all  who  enjoyed  any  pre-eminence  in  the 
empire.  '^ 
Aflander's        Ptolemy *s  conduct  may  have  been  influenced 
^^tion  by  *^hat  compassion  for  Seleucus,  to  which  it  is 
Antjgo-  wholly  ascribed  by  historians  :  but  the  character 


to 
nus 


'*  Appian,  Sjriac.  cap.  35.  nnci  Diodorus,  1.  xix.  s.  55. 
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of  Ptolemy,  whose  humanity  was  never  at  van-   G  H  A  P. 
ance  with  sound  policy,  combined  with  the  con-  v  _  *^  > 
dition  of  Lower  Asia  at  that  crisis,  will  reveal  to  scr  Asia. 
us  a  less  generous  but  more  vigorous  motive,  am^s] 
During  the  three  years  that  Antigonus  had  pur-  b.c.3U, 
sued  his  victorious  career  in  the  great  countries 
of  the  East,  Asander,  governor  of  Caria,  the 
most  considerable  enemy  that  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  had  miaintained  an 
unremitted  and  successful  struggle  not  only  for 
keeping  possession  of  his  valuable  province,  but 
for  extending    his  authority   over  Lycia  and 
other  parts  of  the  contiguous  coast, /•      En* 
couraged  by  repeated  advantages  over  Antigo- 
uus's  generals,  he  had  even  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  peninsula,  and  aspired  to  the'  complete 
conquest  of  Cappadocia. "    The  events  of  this 
warfare,  forming  but  a  subordinate  plot  in  the 
bloody  drama,  are  not  circumstantially  described. 
It  appears,    however,    that  the  operations  in 
Lower  Asia  had  been  carried  on  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  and  that  the  maritime  enterprises  of 
Asander  had  been  peculiarly  fortunate;  since 
Antigonus  at  his  return  to  Cilicia  found  scarcely 
a  single  galley  remaining  of  the  large  and  vic« 
torious  fleet  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  three 
years  before,  at  his  departure  from  the  sea-coast 
in  pursuit  of  Eumenes, 

Ptolemy,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  these  Ptoicm/s 

motivtsfor 

*'  Diodor.  1.  xiz.  u  75*  calls  him  master  of  Asia*  ^  '"ti  ^m 
KVfimtm.     Coof.  1.  xix.  8. 69.  ■*  Id.  58,  et  seq. 
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CHAP,   transactions,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  had  secretly 

^  ^^^'^  ,  co-operated,  also  knew  that  Antigonus*s  power 

raising  op-  would  be  strcnuously  exerted  for  recovering  his 

SS^nufc  ^^^^  dominions  in  the  peninsula,  and  for  raising 

a  new  fleet.     For  attaining  both  purposes,  his 

readiest  means  would  be  the  invasion  of  Caele- 

Syria  and  Phoenicia,  provinces  that  would  lie  at 

the  mercy  of  the  great  army  accompanying  An- 

tigonus  from  the  East ;  and  which,  by  supplying 

transports  or  the  materials  for  constructing  them 

in  any  number,  would  enable  him  more  easily 

to  crush  Asander  in  Caria  and  Lycia  by  invading^ 

the  sea-coast,  than  by  laborious  marches  across 

the  mountains.     But  Caele-Syria  and  Phoenicia 

were  essential  appendages  to  Egypt,  if  Egj'pt 

ever  aspired  to  become  a  great  maritime  power. 

In  espousing  the  cause  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 

therefore,  was  in  fact  providing  for  the  defence 

of  his  own.     He  foresaw  the  evils  ready  to  assail 

him,  and  created  a  confederacy  to  resist  them. 

Mutual  Meanwhile,  Antigonus,  as  if  he  had  felt  simi- 

bctwen*    ^^^  alarms  to  those  which  he  inspired,  sent  am- 

Antigonus  bassadors  to  Cassander  with  a  view  to  consoUdate 

enemies,     more  fiimly  the  alliance  long  subsisting  between 

cx^?«'      them.      He  dispatched  others  to  Ptolemy  and 

B.C.915.   Lysimachus,   desiring  a  continuance  of  their 

amity,  and  explaining  in  the  most  favourable 

manner  whatever  might  appear  criminal  in  his 

late  proceedings   in  the   East.     But  while  he 

seemed  thus  to  invite  their  friendship,  he  made 

vigorous  preparations  for  resisting  their  hostility. 

Having  placed  I^thon,  the  son  of  Agelior,  in 
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the  vacant  satrapies  of  Seleucus,  •  Antigonus 
marched  towards  Cilicia,  drew  from  the  fortress 
of  Kuinda  ten  thousand  talents,  collected  eleven 
thousand  ^^  from  the  governors  recently  appointed 
by  him  in  the  East,  and  hastened  towards  Syria  ^* 
to  carry  into  execution  his  designs  against  that 
country.  In  his  progress  thither,  he  was  over- 
taken  by  ambassadors  from  the  allied  princes. 
They  explained  the  demands  of  their  respective 
masters.  Seleucus  demanded  the  restitution  of 
his  provinces.  Ptolemy  required  that  his  right 
to  Syria  should  be  acknowledged.  Lysimachus 
insisted  on  the  annexation  of  the  Lesser  Phrygia 
to  Thrace,  that  he  might  command  both  sides  of 
the  Hellespont.  Asander  ^^  satrap  of  Caria,  who 
had  heartily  entered  into  the  confederacy,  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  conquests  in  Lycia 
and  Cappadocia.  Cassander,  recently  in  alliance 
with  Antigonus,  to  whom  chiefly  he  owed  his 
great  success  in  Macedon  and  Greece,  appeared 
contented  with  his  possessions  in  these  countries ; 
but  joined  with  the  allies  in  urging  one  most  im^ 
portant  point,  that  the  sums  of  money  taken 
from  the  royal  treasuries  should  be  Ikithfully 
accounted  for  and  equitably  divided.  *®  To  these 


»*  The  two  sums  coMectivety  exceed  the  value  of  4,ooo,ooo/l 

'^  Historians  speak  of  Syria  in  general,  not  mentioning,  without 
necessity,  its  divisions  into  Syrifi  Proper,  Csele-Syria,  'Palsestinian 
Syria,.and  Pbcenicia. 

*7  His  name  is  so  written  by  Arrian  apud  Phot.  p.  386.  The 
transcribers  of  Diodonis  write  Cassander,  which  has  given  occasion 
U>  the  general  error  of  making  one  person  of  two  men,  whose  parts 
in  history  were  extremely  difftreat,  and  each  highly  important. 

»•  Diodor.  !•  xix.  s.  *7. 

LL  8 
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iiiultifarious  demands  Antigonus  made  one  gene* 
ral  and  short  answer,  **  he  was  actually  march- 
Antigo-      ing  agaitist  Ptolemy,  and  after  he  had  settled  his 
an»ww°to    differences  with  that  satrap,  would  proceed  in 
the  con-     Jue  time  to  deal  with  his  perfidious  and  insolent 
oiymp.  *    confederates**'     As  the  ambassadors  were  de- 
parting from  Antigonus,  they  were  met  by  his 
son  Demetrius,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  just 
returned  from  hunting*     Slightly  regarding  the 
strangers,  and  without  laying  aside  his  javelins^ 
Demetrius  flew  to  embrace  his  father :  "  Tell 
this  also,**  said  the  old  man,  "  at  your  return  to 
your  several  masters,  that  they  may  know  on 
what  terms  I  live  with  my  son ;"  an  observation 
expressive  of  the  odious  character  of  the  times, 
when  fathers  feared  to  be  embraced  by  tiieir 
armed  children,  and  prophetic,  according  to  the 
superstition  of  antiquity,  of  the  wonderful  har-* 
mony  that  afterwards  prevailed  in  the  family  of 
Antigonus,  which  reigned  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  in  Macedon  with  only  one  example  of 
parricide*  *• 
import-  The    transaction  just  related,   though  con^^ 

that  mins-  ducted  with  little  formality,  was  attended  with 
action,  momeutous  consequences,  whether  we  regard 
the  vastness  of  their  extent,  or  the  length  of 
their  duration*  In  Antigonus's  answer  to  the 
embassy  of  the  allied  princes,  the  knot  was 
tied  of  a  memorable  drama,  involving  the  for- 
tunes of  mankind  from  the  Hadriatic   to  the 

'9  Plutarch  io  Oemet.  The  word  parricide  is  used  in  its  lai^ 
acceptatiou;  for  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  whom  Plutarch 
alludes,  killed  his  son. 
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Indus,  and  from  the  frozen  banks  of  the  chap. 
Danube  to  the  scorching  sands  of  Libya.  The  ^  ^^' 
conflict,  after  being  maintained  a  dozen  years 
with  no  less  dexterity  than  energy,  terminated 
in  the  establishment  of  four  independent  mo- 
narchies 5  Syria,  Egypt,  Thrace,  and  Macedon ; 
whose  transactions  with  each  other,  and  with 
foreign  nations  until  their  successive  reduction 
under  the  Parthian  and  Roman  power,  serve  to 
impress  some  of  the  most  useful  lessons  and 
salutary  warnings  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  series  of  ancient  or  modern  history. 

After  his  haughty  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  Antigonut 
Antigonus  hastened  to  Syria  to  make  good  his  syrii"^ 
threats.     The  whole  of  that  country  lay  at  the  P*»«n»ci«» 
mercy  01  his  invading  army,  except  the  strong  pares  a  mu 
towns.  Tyre,  Joppa,   and  Gaza;    the  first  of  l^^^p?* 
which,  though  sacked  only  eighteen  years  be-  ^^'  ^• 
fore,  had  again  recovered  such  a  share  of  its       ' 
ancient  commerce  and  opulence  as  enabled  it 
to   stand   a  siege   of  fourteen   months.      The 
other  cities  were  surrendered  by  their   feeble 
Egyptian  garrisons ;    but  from  the  situation  of 
Tyre,  formerly  described,  it  could  not  J^e  taken 
without  a  fleet,  essential  also  to  the  other  de- 
signs which  Antigonus  then  meditated.      For 
creating  a  navy  with  celerity,  capacious  dock- 
yards  were   erected  at   Tripolis,    Byblos,  and , 
Sidon ;    copiously   supplied   with   timber  from 
the  waving  ridges  of  Libanus,  covered  in  every 
age  of  antiquity  with  cedars,  cypresses,  and  the 
more  useful  pine.     By  the  labour  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  the 
X  X  4 
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forest  was  transported  to  the  sea-shore.     The 

Phoenicians  were  ordered  to  collect  from  all 

parts  of  their  country  their  workmen  in  wood 

and  iron.      The  three   cities  above-mentioned 

glowed  with  the  ardour  of  naval  preparation. 

The  harbours  and  docks  of  Cilicia.  were  amply 

stored  with  timber  from  the  neighbouring  ridges 

of  Taurus :  while  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which 

had  begun  within  a  narrow  circuit  to  exhibit  a 

wondeiful  extent  of  commercial  and  productive 

industry,  was  furnished  with  imported  materials 

for  exercising  the  activity  of  its  shipwrights  in 

the  lucrative  service  of  a  prince  who  lavished 

his  oriental  spoils,  to  call  forth  every  exertion 

that  wealth  can  purchase.*^ 

Arrange-        In  thus  preparing  to  form  fleets  fit  to  cope 

Jhe^tt^g.   with  those  of  Greece,  of  Macedon,  and  above 

»ctioD8  in   all  of  Egypt,  wonderfully  improved  in  maritime 

plicated     sffidTs  by  Ptolcmy  during  the  seven  years  in 

y^n!^^^  which  he  had  been  master  of  Syria,  Antigonus 

determined  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his 

natural  advantages  over  a  confederacy,  in  the 

prompt  execution  of  his  designs,  as  well  as  in 

the  systematic  Jiarmony  with  which  they  were 

concerted.     The  inland  parts  of   Syria  were 

ordered    to  provide  two    millions    and  seven 

hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  ^\  at  which 

he  estimated  the  annual  consumption  of  his 

Andgo-      army.     Besides  an  ample  provision   of  troops 

tcnante!""  *^^  treasures,  he  enjoyed  that  without  which 

^  Conf.  Appian^  Sjrriac.  c.  58.    Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  58. 
*■  I  reckon  six  lni«hels  for  each  SicUkm  medironus,  by  which  it  ii 
probable  that  Diodorus^  himftelf  a  Sicilian^  would  compute. 
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all  other  warlike  resources  are  of  little  avail, 
able  commahders  both  by  sea  and  land :  Near- 
chus,  the  illustrious  Cretan  navigator;  Androni- 
cus  the  Olynthian ;  Idomeneus,  Agesilaus,  Me- 
dius,  Baeotus,  Macedonians  educated  in  the 
school  of  Alexander;  with  his  favourite  son 
Demetrius,  and  his  nephews  Dioscorides  and 
Ptolemy;  youths  bom  for  war,  and  carefiiUy 
formed  to  it  under  the  eye  of  a  watchftd  though 
indulgent  master.  With  such  ready  instru- 
ments, he  began  to  assail  his  enemies  wherever 
they  were  most  vulnerable.  His  nephew, 
Ptolemy,  in  whose  abilities  he  had  great  con- 
fidence, was  sent  with  other  generals  to  dis- 
possess Asander  of  Cappadocia ;  and  after  per- 
forming this  service,  to  proceed  towards  the 
Hellespont,  with  a  view  to  guard  the  narrow 
seas  against  Cassander  and  Lysimachus.  Age- 
silaus  sailed  to  C3q)rus  to  detach  that  valuable 
island  from  the  confederacy.  Idomeneus  had  for- 
merly succeeded  in  a  similar  design  at  Rhodes : 
while  Aristodemus  the  Milesian,  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  the  errand  by  his  talent  in  buffoonery 
and  adulation  and  address,  carried  large  sums 
into  Greece  for  the  purposes  of  recruiting  and 
bribery;  and  of  gaining  by  ^very  expedient 
Polysperchon,  his  son  Alexander,  and  all  men 
naturally  hostile  to  the  authority  of  Cassander 
in  tiiat  country.  ^  By  means  of  these  and  other 
engines,  seconded  by  numerous  bodies  of  troops, 
as  fast  as  transports  could  be  provided  for  con- 

^  Diodor.  I.  xixr  s.  67. 
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CHAP,  veying  them,  Antigonus  kindled  a  war  that 
V  r^^'  >  lasted  four  years,  in  Lesser  Asia,  Greece, 
Thrace,  and  Syria ;  and  then  terminating  in  an 
hasty  and  perfidious  accommodation,  broke  out 
with  renewed  violence  in  all  those  countries  to 
which  it  had  formerly  extended.  The  important 
transactions  in  the  first  part  of  this  complicated 
drama  will  arrange  themselves  perspicuously, 
if  we  shift  their  respective  scenes  in  the  order 
just  given,  beginning  with  Lesser  Asia,  and 
ending  with  Syria,  because  the  events  in  one 
country  grew  out  of  those  in  another,  and  a 
single  unfortunate  incident  in  the  Syrian  war 
occasioned  such  a  revolution  in  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces  as  inclined  Antigonus  to  peace,  though 
on  all  sides  victorious. 
War  in  Asaudef,  the  stubborn  enemy  of  Antigonus 

Awa^—  in  Asia  Minor,  was  besieging  Amisus  in  Pontus, 
Gallant  when  a  strong  division  of  the  Syrian  army  drove 
Poiyciei-  him  from  that  city.  His  ally,  Zipaetes  the  Bi- 
lem/s^-'  thynian,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
mirai.  Chalccdou,  and  to  request  pardon  from  the 
cxvi.  2.  generals  of  Antigonus.  The  forces  of  this  prince 
expelled  the  enemy  from  their  strong-holds  in 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and  recovered  for  their 
master  the  northern  shores  of  the  peninsula. 
But  Asander  still  defended  himself  with  such 
vigour  on  its  western  and  southern  coasts,  as  ex- 
cited the  warmest  exertions  of  the  confederates 
in  his  defence,  and  thereby  baffled,  during  two 
years  that  Antigonus  was  employed  in  other  un- 
dertakings,  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  his  nephew 
Ptolemy  and  other  able  commanders.     Ptolemy, 


B.C.315. 
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the  satrap  of  Egypt,  whose  fleet  as  yet  far  sur- 
passed that  of  Antigonus,  assisted  Asander  with 
ten  thousand  mercenaries.  Soon  afterwards,  his 
admiral  Polycleitus  surprised  succours  not  less 
considerable,  that  were  advancing  to  reinforce 
the  enemy.  At  Aphrodisias,  a  port  of  Cilicia, 
so  named  from  its  temple  of  Venus,  Polycleitus 
learned  that  an  armament,  equipped  by  Anti- 
gonus in  Rhodes,  and  accompanied  by  a  land 
force,  was  advancing  eastward  from  Lycia  to 
co-operate  in  the  expulsion  of  Asander  from  the 
neighbouring  coast.  By  a  stratagem,  skilfully 
concerted  and  dexterously  executed,  Polycleitus 
made  himself  master  of  both  fleet  and  army. 
The  whole  of  his  marines  were  posted  in  ambus- 
cade in  a  deflle  through  which  the  enemy  had 
to  march.  His  fleet  was  carefully  concealed 
behind  the  Cilician  promontory  of  Anemurium. 
Perilaus,  who  commanded  Antigonus's  sol- 
diers, fell  into  the  snare.  He  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  his  troops  either  taken  or  slain. 
Suspecting  some  disaster  from  circumstances 
which  the  smallness  of  the  intervening  distance 
enabled  him  to  observe,  Theodotus,  the  co-ope- 
rating admiral,  hastened  to  land  with  his  fleet 
to  defend  the  intercepted  army.  But  while  he 
precipitately  pushed  to  shore,  Polycleitus  with 
his  ready  squadrons  darted  frt)m  llieir  conceal- 
ment, and  completed  the  defeat  of  men  already 
half  conquered  by  surprise  and  terror.  The  ad- 
miral of  Antigonus  was  mortally  wounded ;  all 
his  ships  were  captured.  Polycleitus  pursued 
his  vpyage  to  Cyprus,  whither  he  was  destined^ 
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CHAP,  and  thence  to  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  loaded  with 

.    ^^\  ,  military  and  naval  trophies.  ^ 

Rivalled  This  successful  stratagem  was  balanced  "by 

p{oit"of*  an  exploit  equally  brilliant  on  the  side  of  Anti- 

voungPto-  gronus.     Cassandcr  of  Macedon  was  not  less 

lemyy  An-    ^ 

tigonus's  diligent  than  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  in  assisting 
nep  ew.  ^j^^^  common  ally.  He  had  furnished  Asander 
with  a  great  reinforcement  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  at  which  time,  young  Ptolemy,  Anti- 
gonus's  nephew,  who  conducted  the  war  in 
Caria,  having  cantoned  his  troc^s  in  their  sepa- 
rate quarters,  was  piously  employed  in  perform- 
ing with  much  solemnity  the  funeral  of  his 
father,  a  man  altogether  unknown  in  history, 
except  from  the  filial  duty  and  conspicuous 
merit  of  his  son.  Elated  with  the  great  suc- 
cours recently  received,  Asander,  who  had 
learned  his  adversary's  security,  hoped  to  sur- 
prise his  cantonments.  For  this  purpose,  eight 
thousand  foot,  with  a  proportional  body  of 
cavalry,  were  entrusted  to  Eupolemus  ;  a  gene- 
ral, whose  auspicious  name^  ill  accorded  with 
the  malignancy  of  his  fortune.  The  vigilant 
Ptolemy  was  Reasonably  apprised  of  the  enemy's 
design.  From  the  nearest  quarters  he  collected 
a  force  with  such  expedition,  that  he  Was  enabled 
to  surprise  those  who  had  approached  to  surprise 
him.  Towards  the  dusk  of  evening,  he  advanced 
with  silence  and  celerity,  and  at  midnight  assailed 
the  hostile  camp,  slighdy  fortified,  and  altogether 
unguarded.  Eupolemus  and  his  men  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  ^ 

^  Diodor.  1.  xix.  *.  62.      ^  Good  in  war.     .  ^  Diodor.  1.  xix.  i.  «K 
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TThe  principal  circumstance  that  enabled  Asan- 
djer  to  keep  his  ground  on  both  coasts  of  the 
peninsula,  was  the  great  superiority  of  the  Egyp-  Seieucus 
tian  fleet.   Amidst  the  important  affairs  in  which  jj^^^ir^ 
his  own  activity  was  employed,  Ptolemy  com-  Egyptian, 
mitted  a  hundred  sail  to  his  wariike  guest  Seleu-  s^^ '  ^ 
cus,  whose  versatile  talents  were  alike  qualified  ^^ 
for  military  and  naval  command.     While  Anti-  cxvLs! 
gonus  was  busily  employed  in  constructing  ships  ^•^•^*^- 
in  the  Phoenician  seaports,  and  in  reducing  the 
few' places  that  still  held  out  against  him  in  that 
neighbourhood,  Seieucus,  in  a  fleet  splendidly 
equipped,  sailed  northward  from  Egypt  towards 
Asia  Minor,  braving  contufneliously  the  hostile 
coast  of  Syria.     The  sight  of  this  magnificent      ^ 
fleet  damped  the  ardour  of  men,  still  occupied 
in  preparation,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  An- 
tigonus,  and  disheartened  his  allies.     But  the 
alacrity  of  a  general,  grown  old  in  victory,  was 
not  to  be  repressed  by  this  ostentation  of  supe« 
riority.   With  his  usual  boldness  of  asseveration, 
he  swore,  that  within  a  year's  time,  he  would 
have  five  hundred  sail  ready  to  put  to  sea.  ^    In 
that  short  interval,  he  actually  equipped  two 
hundred  and  seventy  ships  of  war,  most  of  which 
exceeded  the  ordinary  rate  of  trireme  galleys, 
and  were  impelled  by  four,  five,  nine,  and  even 
ten  banks  of  oars.  Till  this  time,  penteremes,  or  * 
ships  with   only  five  banks,   werie  the  largest 
known  to  antiquity.    Antigonus  at  once  doubled 
this  number  \  and  thereby  augmented  their  size 

••  Diodor.  Ixix.  8.58. 
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in  a  far  greater  proportion.     These  vast  floating 
machines  were  the  contrivance  of  his  son  De- 
metrius, then  in  hb  twenty-first  year.  ^ 
Antigo-  When  his  preparations  were  completed,  An- 

m"*'*hto    t^^^"^   tired    with   the  unsuccessful    warfare 
Ceiaenae,     carried  on  by  his  generals  in  Lesser  Asia,  deter- 
"*    ^^^  mined    to    take    the  field    in    person  against 
Asander.     His  son  Demetrius  was  left  to  com- 
mand in  Syria :  Medius  was  entrusted  with  his 
fleet ;  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  Antigonus 
marched  towards  the  Grecian  sea.     It  was  the 
heart  of  winter ;  the  cold  was  extreme  j  and  in 
crossing  the  defiles  of  mount  Taurus,  in  Cilicia, 
his  army  was  assailed  by  a  snowy  tempest,  which 
buried  many  brave  men  under  its  cold  weight 
The  remainder,  after  being  long  retarded  by  the 
uncommon  severity  of  the  weather,  at  length 
pursued    their    comfortless    and    dreary    way 
through  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Isauria, 
till  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and  particularly  the 
dry  district  of  Celaenas  received  them   into  its 
warm  and  hospitable  bosom.  ^ 
He  defeau      In  the  Celasuaean  territory,  whose  fruitfWlness 
Asander*   ^^  cherished  by  subterranean  fires®,  Antigonus 
tatrap  of    fixed  his  head-quarters  while  he  remained  in  the 
Oiymp.      peninsula  of  Asia.     From  thence  he  sent  rein- 
KC.^sis.  f9rcements  as  well  as  orders  to  his  distant  gene- 
rals, and  in  the   beginning  of  spring  assailed 
Asander  of  Caria  so  vigorously  by  sea  and  land, 

*7  Plutarch  in  Demet. 

**  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  69.    Conf.  Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  1.  xxxv. 
p.  439. 

•»  StrabOy  I.  xii.  p.  579.  . 
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that  the  obstinacy  of  this  rebellious  satrap,  as  chap. 
Antigonus  affected  to  represent  him,  was  com*  ^  ^'  , 
pelled:  to  surrender  all  his  conquests  on  the 
coast  as  well  as  in  the  midland  country.  Asander 
was  thus  confined  to  his  original  province  of 
Caria  ;  and  for  his  dutiful  behaviour  there, 
condescended  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as  a 
hostage.  Shortly  afterwards  he  repented  of 
his  submission;  and  having  enabled  his  brother 
to  escape  from  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  again 
applied  to  his  former  confederates.  Provoked 
at  these  acts  of  treachery^,  Antigonus  invaded 
Caria  by  land,  while  his  admiral  Medius,  and 
young  Ptolemy,  now  serving  in  the  fleet,  as- 
sailed the  numerous  cities  on  its  deeply  indented 
shores.  The  whole  province  was  completely 
subdued.  The  fate  of  Asander  is  unknoMrn  :  if 
he  did  not  fall  in  battle,  he  probably  sank  into 
a  private  station,  since  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded the  following  year,  and  in  which  Anti- 
gonus was  acknowledged  by  the  confederates  as 
sovereign  of  all  Asia. 

The  war  in  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  thus  ter-  ^^'^^ 
minated  by  the  ruin  of  Asander,  had  been  sup-  against 
ported   by    powerful   reinforcements   from  his  otympf**^" 
allies.     Antigonus  therefore,    while   he  endea-  ^V:^' 
voured  to  weaken  the  exertions  of  Lysimachus 
and  Ptolemy,  by  means  that  will  hereafter  be 
described,    was    peculiarly   diligent  in  finding 
such  employment   for   Cassander  at  home,  as 

3«  Diodor.  1.  xix.  p.  7f . 
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should  prevent  him  from  looking  abroad,  and 
taking  part  in  the  Asiatic  warfare.     Aristode-. 
mus,  the  Milesian,  carried  large  sums  of  money 
into  Greece,  and  procured  from  the  degenerate 
Spartans  the  permission  of  recruitiog  in  their 
territory.     He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  mercenary  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus ; 
while  his  emissaries  stimulated  to  inroads  into 
Macedon  the  fierce  Etolians,  the  warlike  Epi- 
rots,   the  barbarous  and   greedy  Illyrians  and 
Triballi.     Aristodemus  also  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Polysperchon   and  his  son  Alexander, 
who  respectively  held  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  The 
former  was  declared  general  in  Peloponnesus; 
the  latter  had  instructions   to  repair  to  Anti- 
gonus,  then  in  Syria. 
Accma-         Upon  the  arrival  of  Alexander  in  the  camp, 
unrS        ^^^  Macedonians  there,   were  joined  by  their 
against       countrymcu  in  the  neighbouring  cities  and  gar- 
ASigonuj.  risons.     In  this  assembly   of  the   nation,    for 
those  who   remained  in  their  OMrn  country  in 
Europe  were  disregarded  in  comparison  with  the 
armies  who  had  conquered  Asia,  Cassander  was 
arraigned  as  the  persecutor  of  the  royal  family, 
as  the  murderer  of  Olympias,  as  the  violator  of 
Thessalonica,  and  as  the  usurper  of  royal  power, 
which  he  glaringly  displayed  in  the  city  Cas- 
sandria,  insolently  called  by  his  name.      Ven- 
geance was  denounced  against  him,  unless  he 
instantly  released  Alexander    ^gus    and   his 
mother  from  their  confinement,  and  in  all  things 
complied  with   the   orders  of  Antigonus,   the 
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protector  of  that   young  prince,    and   of  the 
empire. 

By  the  same  decree,  unconditional  freedom  Cassander 
was  restored  to  every  city  of  Greece,  implying  f^jj"^**^ 
thereby  the  restoration  of  its  ancient  equitable  Poijsper- 
laws,  and  a  complete  exemption  from  con-  ^^^^ 
tributions  and  garrisons.  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Polysperchon,  returned  with  this  decree  into 
Greece,  and  with  large  sums  of  money  to  faci- 
litate its  execution.  Through  his  exertions  and 
those  of  Aristodemus,  Cassander,  whom  they 
branded  as  a  traitor  and  a  murderer,  was  de- 
prived of  most  of  his  possessions  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  on  the  point  of  losing  the  whole 
of  that  peninsula,  when  he  found  means  of 
gaining'^  the  treacherous  son  of  Polysperchon, 
and  thus  converting  the  zealous  patriot,  and 
indignant  accuser,  into  a  partisan  of  the  very 
man,  whom  he  had  recently  and  publidy 
reproached  with  the  most  enormous  crimes. 
The  perfidious  Alexander  did  not  live  to  obtain 
the  reward  promised  him  in  the  generalship  of 
all  Peloponnesus.  He  was  slain  at  Sicyon,  by 
persons  who  called  themselves  his  friends.^  An 
insurrection  of  the  citizens  ensued,  which  was 
quelled  by  Cratisipdis,  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
a  woman  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  her 
gallantries,  but  not  less  by  her  craft  and 
courage. 

The  defection  of  her  unworthy  husband  only  Great  tuc- 
delayed  the  success  of  Antigonus. .  By  this  time  p^|^ 

»»  Diodor.  L  xix.  p.  75.  ^  Diodor,  ibid.  s.  69. 
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X  H  A  P.  the  fleets  of  that  prince  were  prepared  for  sea- 
V  ^j'  ,  Telesphonis,  his  general,  sailed  to  PelopoD: 
Antigo-  nesus,  with  fifty  galleys  and  a  large  army. 
Under  pretence  of  giving  freedom  to  that  coun- 
try, he  expelled  Cassandep's  garrisons,  and  re- 


nua  1  De- 

giewyin 
reece. 
OlymDk 

cxYii.  1.  placed  them  with  his  own.  Corinth  indeed  was 
B.C.319.  ^^  j^^j  i^y  Polysperchon,  to  whom  Cratisipolis 
had  also  resigned  Sicyon.  Except  these  cities, 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula  lay  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Telesphonis ;  and  as  Polysperchon 
had'  not  joined  in  the  defection  of  his  sod, 
the  genend  of  Antigonus  might  still  regard  him 
in  the  light  of  an  ally,  heartily  united  in  ani- 
mosity to  Cassander  their  common  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  Aristodemus's  intrigues  and  bribery 
began  to  operate  in  the  northern  divisions  of 
Greece.  The  Etolians  and  Boeotians  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Antigonus,  requesting  his  friend: 
ship.  Young  Ptolemy^  whose  presence,  was  no 
longer  necessary  in  Lesser  Asia,  hastened  to 
protect  them  against  Cassander  with  a  fleet  and 
army.  He  gained  possession  of  Chalcis  in 
Euhoea,  the  key  to  that  island  ;  he  expelled  the 
Macedonian  garrison  from  Thebes;  in  Phocis 
and  Locris,  his  arms  were  equally  successful ; 
the  whole  country,  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
to  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  acknowledged 
his  ascendency ;  and  as  he  granted  an  alliance 
to  Athens,  still  governed  by  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  and  treated  wiih  great  mildness  the  places 
taken  by  force,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
yielded  to  persuasion,  his  authority  over  the 
pe;*sons  of  the  Greeks,  was  strengthened  by  in- 
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terest  in  their  affections.  ^  Cassander^  harassed  chap. 
in  war  by  the  Epirots  and  Illyrians,  and  threat-  ,  _^'  , 
ened  by  invasion  from  Hellespontian  Phrygia, 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  farther  ruin  of  his 
affidrs  in  Greece,  much  less  to  repair  past  losses. 
Of  all  his  former  possessions-  in  that  country, 
Hieasaly  alone  remained  to  him. 

Antigonus  rejoiced  in  the  happy  exploits  of  Frantic 
hfa  nephew;  and  without  regarding  the  unequal  {^!J^ 
merit  of  Telesphorus,  entrusted  Ptolemy  with  Teie^o- 
the  sole  administration  in  Greece.     Telespho-  "^ 
rus  was  enraged  to  madness  by  this  disgrace. 
He  determined  no  more  to  see  liis  master ;  he 
sold  the  fleet  committed  to  him  ;  and  when  the 
Elians  disapproved  his  proceedings,  he  entered 
their  sacred  city,  seized  the   Olympic  treasure, 
gained  to  him  by  bribes  a  body  of  adventurers 
as  daring  and  desperate  as  himself,  and  prepared 
to  defend  the  usurped  dominion  of  £lis,  by 
bridling  it  with  a  new  citadel.    From  this  in- 
land capital,  he  extended  his  ravages  to  the 
Elian  seaport  of  Cyllen6,  which  was  oppressed 
by  his  mercenaries  ;    while  the  once-renowned 
Spartans,  and  other  warlike  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, remained  tame  spectators  of  the  pro- 
fanation of  a   consecrated   territory,    equally 
endeared  and  ennobled  as  the  scene  of  their  most 
revered  religious  solemnities.     But  that,  which  Young 
the  Greeks  had  not  spirit  to  do  for  themselves,  ^^j 
was  e&cted  by  a  young  Macedonian  officer  in  ^^f^"* 

the  service  of  Antigcxius.     Upon  the  first  intel-  cxm  k 

B.C.sif. 
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ligence  of  Telesphorus's  fraiitic  behaviour,  Pto- 
lemy hastened  to  Peloponnesus,    expelled  the 
outrageous  oppressor  from  Elis  and  its  territory, 
levelled  his  new  citadel  in  the  dust,  replaced  in 
the  Olympian  temple  its  dedicated  treasure,  and, 
together  with  their  soUtary  harbour  of  Cyllen^ 
restored  to  the  peaceful  Elians  their  ancient  and 
sacred  security. " 
The  issue        In  this  manner  the  war  in  Greece  terminated, 
in  Oraecl  ^^*  ^"^^  ^  *^^  advantage,    but  real  glory  of 
Wghiy  fa^    Antigonus^     He  thenceforward  enjoyed  in  that 
to  AotiL-  country  an  influence,  which,  though  it  under- 


^Jj^.  went  great  variations,  descended  to  his  posterity, 
and  finally  enabled  his  family  to  acquire,  and 
long  retain  the  croMrn  of  Macedon.  History  is 
silent  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  sacrilegious 
Telesphorus ;  but  even  its  'silence  attests  the 
actual  weakness  of  the  Greeks,  who,  amidst  the 
greatest  insults,  and  in  passing  from  one  master 
to  another,  performed  not  any  exploit  worthy  of 
commemoration ;  nor  even  attempted  any  thing 
distinguished  by  boldness  of  design. 
War  in  Lysimachus,  of  Thrace,  had  joined  in  the  league 

2^^      against  Antigonus ;  and  during  the   expedition 
youraUe     of   the  latter  into  Upper  Asia,   had  invaded 
^nus.^      Hellespontian   Phrygia,  with  a  view  to  appro- 
^JJT"P-      priate  that  valuable  province,   so  conveniently 
B.C.915.   situate  with  regard  to  his  own  maritime  posses* 
sions.     Antigonus,   however,  at  his  return  to 
the  sea^coast,  contrived  to  create  such  disturb- 
ances in  Thrace  itself,  that  its  rapacious  satrap 

•*  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  87. 
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was  unable  to  yield  any  assistance  to  the  con-  chap. 
federacy,  or  even  to  defend  his  acquisitions  on  ^  J^  .> 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont..  In  addition 
to  the  hostility  of  the  fierce  Thracian  moun- 
taineers under  their  hereditary  chieftains,  Ly- 
simachus  experienced  a  revolt  of  the  Greek 
cities,  planted  for  the  commercial  purposes  ex- 
plained in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  Odessus,  Calatis,  and 
odier  places  of  less  note  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Haemus  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  expelled  his  garrisons  and  defied  his 
vengeance.  Calatis,  a  colony  of  Pontic  Hera- 
claea,  sustained  a  siege  of  several  years,  during 
which  it  was  repeatedly  succoured  by  Antigo- 
nus  with  fleets  and  armies.  The  friendly  inter- 
course between  this  city,  and  the  Scjrthians 
beyond  the  Danube,  procured  for  it  the  power- 
ful aid  of  those  formidable  Barbarians.**  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Lysimachus  ever  compelled 
the  place  to  surrender;  and  shortly  after  his 
death,  Calatis  appears  in  the  rank  of  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth,*  waging  an  obstinate 
war  with  Byzantium.  ^ 

Victorious  in  Thrace,  in  Greece,  and  in  the  Antigo- 
peninsula  of  Asia,  Antigonus  imprudently  re-  "^ty  a^'d 
jected  proposals    for  peace,  which  the  allies  ^^  ^^ 
8eparately  made  to  him.  He  purposed  to  reduce 
them  all  to  unconditional  submission ;  and  might 
have  succeeded  in  thb  design,  had  not  events  in 
Syria,  to  which  the  transactions  hitherto  related 

^  Diodor.  1.  six.  s.  73.         ^  Menmon  apud  Pfaotium,  c.  S8. 
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ligence  of  Telesphorus's  frantic  behaviour,  Pto- 
lemy hastened  to  Peloponnesus,    expelled  the 
outrageous  oppressor  from  Elis  and  its  territory, 
levelled  his  new  citadel  in  the  dust,  replaced  in 
the  Olympian  temple  its  dedicated  treasure,  and, 
together  with  their  solitary  harbour  of  Cyllen^ 
restored  to  the  peaceful  Elians  their  ancient  and 
sacred  security.  ** 
The  issue        In  this  manner  the  war  in  Greece  terminated, 
hf  GreecL  ^^*  ^"^y  *^  ^^^  advantage,    but  real  glory  of 
l^gWy  fap    Antigonus*     He  thenceforward  enjoyed  in  that 
to  Aotiga-  country  an  influence,  which,  though  it  under- 
hb  fiimU     ^^^^  grekt  variations,  descended  to  his  posterity, 
and  finally  enabled  his  family  to  acquire,  and 
long  retain  the  crown  of  Macedon.     History  is 
silent  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  sacrilegious 
Telesphorus ;  but  even  its  silence  attests  the 
actual  weakness  of  the  Greeks,  who,  amidst  the 
greatest  insults,  and  in  passing  from  one  master 
to  another,  performed  not  any  exploit  worthy  of 
commemoration  ;   nor  even  attempted  any  thing 
distinguished  by  boldness  of  design. 
War  in  Lysimachus,  of  Thrace,  had  joined  in  the  league 

2^J^      against  Antigonus ;  and  during  the   expedition 
youraUe     of   the  latter  into  Upper  Asia,   had  invaded 
^mii.^      Hellespontian   Phrygia,  with  a  view  to  appro- 
oiypap.      priate  that  valuable  province,    so  conveniently 
B.C.S13.  situate  with  regard  to  his  own  maritime  posses* 
aions.     Antigonus,   however,  at  his  return  to 
the  sea-coast,  contrived  to  create  such  disturb- 
ances in  Thrace  itself,  that  its  rapacious  satrap 
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was  unable  to  yield  any  assistance  to  the  con-  chap. 
federacy,  or  even  to  defend  his  acquisitions  on  v^TJ*, 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont.  In  addition 
to  the  hostility  of  the  fierce  Thracian  moun- 
taineers under  their  hereditary  chieftains,  Ly- 
simachus  experienced  a  revolt  of  the  Greek 
cities,  planted  for  the  commercial  purposes  ex- 
plained in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  Odessus,  Calads,  and 
other  places  of  less  note  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Haemus  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  expelled  his  garrisons  and  defied  hid 
vengeance.  Calatis,  a  colony  of  Pontic  Hera- 
claea,  sust^ed  a  siege  of  several  years,  during 
which  it  was  repeatedly  succoured  by  Antigo- 
nus  with  fleets  and  armies.  The  friendly  inter- 
course between  this  city,  and  the  Scythians 
beyond  the  Danube,  procured  for  it  the  power- 
ful aid  of  those  formidable  Barbarians.^  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Lysimachus  ever  compelled 
the  place  to  surrender;  and  shortly  after  his 
death,  Calatis  appears  in  the  rank  of  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth,-  waging  an  obstinate 
war  with  Byzantium.  ^ 

Victorious  in  Thrace,  in  Greece,  and  in  the  Antigo- 
peninsula  of  Asia,  AntigDnus  imprudently  re-  rperity  a^d 
jected  proposals    for  peace,   which  the  allies  ^."S**  ^®" 
8eparately  made  to  him.  He  purposed  to  reduce 
them  all  to  unconditional  submission  ;  and  might 
have  succeeded  in  this  design,  had  not  events  in 
Syria,  to  which  the  transactions  hitherto  related 

^  Diodor.  1.  six.  s.  73.         ^  Memnon  apud  Photium,  c.  S8. 
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CHAP,  are  but  bloodless  preludes,  given  a  new  turn  to 
the  war,  and  threatened  the  total  ruin  of  his 
affiurs.  Shortly  after  his  first  invasion  of  Syria» 
he  had  taken  Gaza  and  Joppa  by  assault.  Tyre 
surrendered  to  his  arms  after  a  blockade  of  four* 
teen  months.  Thus  master  of  the  only  places 
which  had  held  out  for  Ptolemy,  he  considered 
Syria,  a  country  of  great  resources,  and  now 
completely  subdued,  as  peculiarly  well  calculated, 
from  its  central  situation,  for  becoming  the  seat 
of  an  imperial  capital,  and  the  head  of  his  vast 
monarchy  in  Europe  and  Asia.  At  his  march 
towards  the  Grecian  sea,  he  had  left  in  that  im« 
portant  province  his  son  Demetrius  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  assisted  by  the  councils  of  confi- 
dential friends  and  able  generals ;  purposing,  after 
he  had  settled  affairs  in  the  West,  to  return  himself 
into  Syria,  and  by  an  invasion  ftom  that  quarter^ 
to  enlarge  his  extensive  dominion  by  the  fertility 
and  wealth  of  Egypt. 
Ptolemy  Ptolemy  was  not  unacquainted  with  his  views; 
s^^  but  his  firet  care  had  been  to  appease  the  troubles 
oiypp-  excited  by  the  enemy  in  Cyren6.  The  cautious 
hie.  512*  Egyptian  satrap  was  slow  to  shew  himself  on  the 
foreground  of  the  war;  but  in  proportion  to 
bis  prudent  delay,  he  appeared  at  leiigth  with 
higher  dignity  and  more  decisive  e£fect*  By 
means  of  his  fleet,  still  superior,  if  not  in 
strength,  at  least  in  skill  and  practice,  he  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  whose  harbours 
were  conveniently  situate  for  invading  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  In  the  former  country,  he  gained  the 
seaport  of    Posideiumi,  at  the  mouth  qf  the 
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Orontes :  in  the  latter,  he  carried  with  much 
bravery  the  strong  fortifications  of  Mallos.  Both 
places  were  plundered ;  their  inhabitants  were 
made  slaves;  and  the  districts  dependent  on 
them,  which  had  been  sources  of  copious 
supply  to  the  enemy,  were  desolated  by  fire 
and  sword*^  Young  Demetrius,  who  had  been 
left  by  his  father  to  defend  this  central  portion 
of  his  dominions,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  see  it 
wasted  with  impunity.  Having  collected  his 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  he  hastened  by 
forced  marches  into  Cilicia:  but  if  he  had  been 
provoked  to  learn  the  proceedings  of  his  enemies 
in  that  province,  he  was  still  more  mortified  to 
find  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  it,  carrying 
with,  them-its  rich  spoils  to  Cyprus.  To  prevent 
some  new  disaster  in  Syria,  on  whose  southern 
frontier  he  had  reason  to  fear  an  invasion^he  re- 
turned thither  with  such  celerity  that  he  is  said 
to  have  accomplished  an  ordinary  march  of 
twenty-four  days,  in  six  only.  Ptolemy,  mean- 
while, having  assembled  the  military  force  of 
his  province,  was  advancing  to  the  frontier  city 
of  Pelusium,  separated  by  a  desert  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  GTaza,  the  principal 
station  of  the  enemy.  His  standard  was  followed 
by  eighteen  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse,  Macedonians  or  mercenaries.  This  regu- 
lar army  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  Egyptians; 
merchants,  purveyors,  carriers,  many  of  whom 
were  armed  after  the  comparatively  awkward 
manner  of  their  country.  By  means  of  precau- 
tions formerly  described,  the  expeditious  march 
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CHAP,  through  the  desert  was  performed  without  dan^ 
,  ^'  ,  ger.  Emerging  from  this  dreaxy  ocean  of  sand^ 
Ptolemy  encamped^  near  a  place  called  Old 
Gaza,  distant  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  demolished  after  a  stublxMrn  siege 
by  Alexander,  but  afterwards  more  strongly  for- 
tified by  that  conquer<H*,  and  now  garrisoned  by 
the  troops  of  Antigonus. 
I>emetriut  In  this  neighbourhood,  Demetrius  collected 
51^  wS^  fifteen  thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and 
"•"'«^  fcMty  elephants ;  his  youthful  mind  glowing  with 
impatience  to  meet  his  antagonist*  In  vain  his 
experienced  counsellors.  Python  the  son  of 
Agenor,  and  Boeotus  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  his  father,  dissuaded  him  from  risking  an  un- 
necessary battle  against  a  superior  army,  com* 
manded  by  such  generals  as  Ptolemy  and  Seleu- 
cus«  He  was  master,  as  they  represented  to 
him,  of  all  the  surrounding  territory.  The  walls 
of  Gaza,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Joppa,  and  other  fortified 
cities,  afforded  to  him  secure  places  of  arms; 
from  which,  without  endangering  his  high  for- 
tune, he  might  continually  infest  his  opponents^ 
beat  up  their  quarters,  intercept  their  convoys, 
cut  off  their  advanced  parties,  and  finally  com- 
pel them  to  a  retreat  through  the  desert,  equally 
ruinous  and  disgraceful.  Neither  Demetrius 
himself,  nor  the  troops  whom  he  commanded, 
were  capable  of  listening  to  this  salutary  advice* 
His  youth,  his  talents,  and  his  temper,  all  con- 
spired to  inflame  his  hopes  and  pervert  his 

^^  Diodor.  L  lix.  s.  so. 
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judgment.  Having  summoned  the  soldiers  that  c  HA  p. 
he  might  justify  by  their  decision  his  own  obsti-  v  -j'  ^ 
nate  rashness,  he  mounted  the  military  tribunal 
in  complete  and  royal  armour,  and  prepared  to 
address  the  surrounding  multitude.  His  air 
and  aspect  recalled  to  the  Macedonians  the 
image  of  Alexander.  But  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  the  son  of  Antigonus  felt  not  that  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  that  inborn  dignity,  by 
which  the  son  of  Philip,  at  an  earlier  age,  had 
challenged  the  submission  of  mankinds  In  the 
presence  of  so  formidable  an  audience  of  armed 
veterans  and  experienced  generals,  all  frowning 
disapprobation,  his  resolution  began  to  shake, 
his  countenance  fell,  and  his  memory  forsopk 
him.  A  great  majority,  however,  of  the  troops« 
flushed  with  a  long  series  of  victories,  en- 
couraged him  by  their  favourable  acclamations 
to  proceed.  The  light  mind  of  Demetrius, 
animated  by  this  mark  of  their  affection,  passed 
from  .timidity  to  transport.  The  hopes  with 
which  his  own  bosom  panted,  were  communi- 
cated warm  and  entire  to  his  hearers,  while 
he  exhorted  them  by  every  motive  of  honour, 
of  interest,  and  of ,  duty,  to  prepare  for  a 
battle,  which  must  unalterably  confirm  their 
awn  fortunes  and  the  stability  of  his  father's 
empire.  ^ 

On  the  day  of  battle  Demetrius  posted  his  Battle  of 
best  troops  on  the  left  wing,  and  remforced  it  q^^^ 
by  the  elephants,  with  which  kind  of  auxiliaries  cxm  i. 
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CHAP,  the  enemy  had  not  provided  themselves,  be- 
^'*       cause  they  well  knew,  it  is  said,  that  the  Afri- 
can  elephants  could  not  be  brought  to  engage 
those  of  India.     The  great  body  of  his  infantry 
formed  the  centre.     His  right  wing  contained 
the  least  serviceable  part  of  the  anny,  on  which 
account  it  receded  in  a  waving  line  from  the 
hostile  front ;  and  its  commander,  Andronicus, 
was  ordered  to  provoke  a  battle  without  at* 
tempting  to  sustain  it.     By  the  vigorous  onset 
of  his  left,  Demetrius  hoped  to  make  an  im- 
pression the  more  decisive,  because,  according 
to  the    Macedonian    arrangements   above   ex- 
plained, the  general  with  his  select  bands  of 
cavalry  never  fought  without  some  evident  local 
reason  in  that  quarter  of  the  field.     But  Ptolemy 
and  Seleucus,  having  discovered  that  Demetrius 
meant  thereby  to  deceive   them,   moved  from 
their  lefl  with  three  thousand  chosen  cavalry. 
The  equestrian  combat  was  animated  and  per- 
severing ;  both  sides  having  broken  their  lances 
had  recourse  to  their  swords  ;   the  companions 
of  Alexander  striving  to  preserve  the  laurels 
which  they  had  dearly  earned,  and  Demetrius, 
who  only  knew  by  report  the  glory  of  that 
prince,  aspiring  by  his  prowess  in  the  present 
battle  to  equal  the  renown  of  die  greatest  ob- 
tains.    But  unfortunately  a  part  of  his  force  k% 
which  he  much  confided,  and  which  Alexan- 
der's better  science  disdained,  principally  oc- 
casioned his  defeat.  His  elephants  being  roused 
to  the  charge  advanced  with  seemingly  resist- 
less weight,  when  they  were  withstood,  how- 
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evevp  and  rendered  useless  by  a  simple-enough 
defence,  with  which  the  Egyptians  had  the  pre- 
caution to  be  provided.  This  was  a  sort  of 
portable  barrier, .  studded  with  iron,  spikes,  and 
strongly  connected  by  massy  chains*  When 
this  moveable  wall  was  thrown  in  the  way  of 
those  fierce  animals,  it  totally  prevented  them 
from  using  with  effect  their  butting  strength. 
From  the  huge  weight  of  their  bodies,  their 
feet  are  comparatively  weak  and  tender.  Their 
assault  is  chiefly  formidable  on  a  smooth  and 
soft  ground.  Disabled  by  the  unevenness  of 
their  footing,  and  tortured  by  piercing  spikes, 
they  were  exhausted  by  their  own  fury,  while 
the  Indians,  who  exerted  their  utmost  skill  in 
vainly  endeavouring  to  govern  them,  were  over- 
whelmed  by  missile  weapons.  This  unexpected 
disaster  dismayed  Demetrius's  left  wing ;  and, 
together  with  it,  drove  his  whole  army  into 
flight.  Under  this  sad  calamity,  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  general  was  zealously  seconded 
by  Python  and  Boeotiis,  who  strove  by  voice 
and  arm  to  rally  the  ftigitives.  But  their  meri- 
torious exertions  only  procured  them  an  honour* 
able  death,  since  both  fell  gloriously  while  at- 
tempting with  unequal  strength  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  pursuit.  Their  bravest  companions 
shared  the  same  &te.  Demetrius,  perceiving 
the  battle  irretrievably  lost,  fled  northwards  to 
Gaza,  but  was  so  closdy  pursued  by  the  victors, 
thai  he  could  not  safely  enter  that  plac^.  As 
many  of  his  followers,  however,  had  deposited 
there  the  whole  of  tlieir  effects,  nothing  icould 
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CHAP,  restrain   them  from  endeavouring  to  recover 
^y^^  their  dearly-purchased  booty.     Rushing  heed- 
lessly into  Gaza,  they  were  followed  by  Ptole- 
my's cavalry,  who  thus  augmented  the  number 
of  their  valuable  captives,  and  gained  posses* 
sion  of  a  strong  city,  containing  the  baggage 
of  the  whole  army,  together  with  the  rich  fur- 
niture  and  numerous  domestics  belonging  to  its 
commanders.    Demetrius  still  pursued  his  flight 
northwards,  until  he  was  received  within  the 
friendly  walls  of  Azotus,   thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  field  of  battle.  ^ 
Vast  loss        In  this  city  he  was  apprised  of  the  full  ex- 
of  Dwne!^  tent  of  his  misfortune :   five  thousand,  princi- 
trius.         pally  horsemen,  were  slain;    eight  thousand, 
chiefly  infantry,  were  made  prisoners.     The  loss 
of  trinkets  and  treasures  in  Gaza  seemed  of  no 
account:     His    bravest    soldiers,   his    beloved 
friends  had  fallen;   and  their  bodies  still  lay 
unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.     To  remove 
this  last  and  worst  disgrace,  heralds  were  sent 
to  Ptolemy,  craving  leave  to  inter  the  slain. 
Together    with     this    permission,     which     it 
would  have  been  impious  to  deny,  the  heralds 
brought  back  to  Demetrius  his  camp-equipage 
and  efiects,  and  the  sad  remnant  of  his  surviv- 
ing friends,  with  a  generous  message  from  Pto- 
lemy, "  that  he  contended  not  for  all  things  at 
once,  with  the  son  of  his  ancient  partner  in 
arms,  and  formerly  faithful  ally.''     Demetrius 
accepted  his  bounty,  but  implored  the  god& 

»  Diodor.  1.  six.  s.  81.  et  seq.  &  Plutarch  in  Demet. 
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that  they  would  relieve  him  from  a  gratitude  chap 
burdensome,  because. due  to  the  enemy  of  his  y  ^^'^ 
father.  ^ 

His  vow  was  heard;    he  wa^  enabled  in  a  irretrieir-  - 
short  time  to  repay  Ptolemy's  favour.     Yet  the  J^uent^ 
consequences  of  his  defeat  at  Gaza  were  irre-  ?^\^*' 
trievable,  since  it  enabled  Seleucus,  while  De- 
metrius was  repairing  his  affidrs  in  Syria,  and 
Antigonus  still  busy  in  the  peninsula,  to  regain 
possession  of  Babylonia,  and  thereby  eventually 
to  become  master  of  Upper  Asia.     This  me- 
morable   revolution    will    be    circumstantially 
related,    after  we    have    concluded    the   less 
important  transactions  in  Syria  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

From  Azotus,  in  which  Demetrius  first  found  Ptolemy 
a  short  respite  from  the  pursuers,  he  retreated  tS^lo^ts 

northwards  to  Tripoli,  thus  abandonins:  to  the  ofAndro- 
*  ,  ^  metis  go- 

enemy  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Syrian  coast,  remor  of 

Ascalon,  Acca,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Sidon,  ^^' 
opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Androni- 
cus,  who,  having  escaped  from  the  battle  of 
Gaza,  had  resumed  his  command  in  Tyre,  ven- 
tured, however,  not  only  to  defend  that  place, 
but  to  answer  Ptolemy's  summons  with  insults. 
A  revolt  of  the  citizens  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render. His  brave  resistance  was  praised,  his 
insolent  language  was  forgiven ;  and  by  this 
seasonable  lenity  Ptolemy  acquired  fair  renown 
while  he  prudently  converted  a  stubborn  ad- 
versary into  a  zealous  partisan. 

«*  Diodor.'  1.  ziz.  i.  81.  et  seq.  Sc  Plutarch  in  Demet. 
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Demetrius,  with  defeated  troops  but  a  mind 
undismayed,  yielded  not  to  that  despondency 
Demetrius  too  natural  to  youthful  impatience   under  its 
PtS^^'s   fi^*  painful  reverse.     It  was  his  character  to 
^nerai       harden  under  the  blows  of  fortune.     By  one  of 
completely  those  rapid  marches  in  which  he  rivalled  Alex- 
WmT^       ander  himself,  he  crossed  mount   Taurus,  as- 
oiyrap.      sembled  the  veteran  garrisons   in  the  eastern 
B.c'.*3i2.    provinces  of  the  peninsula,  and  appeared  un- 
expectedly  in   the  heart  of  Syria.      Ptolemy, 
whose  genius  led  him  still  more  strongly  to  im- 
prove his  dominions  than  to  head  armies,  had 
entrusted  the  command  in  Syria  to  Killes,  a 
general  chosen,  as  it  should  seem^  with  little 
discernment,  since  he  committed  the  greatest  of 
all  military  errors,  that  of  despising  his  enemies. 
'  In  his  march  to  encounter  Demetrius,  he  ad- 
vanced *rashly,  and    encamped  carelessly  near 
the  obscure  town  of  Myons.     His  vigilant  ad- 
versary, duly  apprised  of  his  security  and  n^li- 
gence,  led  his  army  by  divisicms,  through  nar- 
row  and  unfrequented  paths;    and   by  well- 
concerted  movements,  surprised  at  the  hour  of 
midnight  Killes  in  his  defenceless  camp,  gained 
a  large  booty,  and  made  seven  thousand  pri- 
soners. His  success  filled  him  with  inexpressible 
joy,  as  the  means  of  disburdening  his  gratitude 
to  the  Egyptian  satrap.    Killes,  the  confidential 
friend  of  Ptolemy,  was  instantly  released ;  and, 
together  with  other  ofiicers  of  distinction,  sent 
back  to  Egypt  loaded  with  presents.^* 

^  Conf.  Diodor.  1.  xiz.  s.  90.  &  Plutarch  in  Omiet. 
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Meanwhile  Antigonus  having  triumphed  over 
his  enemies  in  the  West,  moved  from  the  Gre- 
cian sea  to  oppose  Ptolemy  in  Syria.     His  ap^  Thekgyp 
proach,  combined  with  the  recent  and  ruinous  cMte^I 
disaster  of   Killes,   filled  the   Egyptian  satrap  r^cftjr^.- 
with  alarm.     The  great  army  of  Antigonus  had  them  many 
hardened  in  many  a  victorious  campaign,  their  •^^'* 
admired  commander,  in  a  life  of  continued  war- 
fare, having  passed  his  seventieth  year  without 
once  losing  a  battle.     Ptolemy's  generals  were 
ordered  to  evacuate  Syria,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  defend  the  fortresses  of  Egypt  and  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.*'    In  their  retreat  from  the 
former  province,  they  were  followed  by  many 
of  its  inhabitants,  particularly  by  many  Jews, 
the  Syrians  qf  Pakestinet  who  preferred  to  their 
native  country  a  residence  in  the  flourishing 
capital  of  Alexandria,  where  their  nation,  adroit 
and  hardy,  had,  as  before  related,  been  endowed 
by  the  discernment  of  Ptolemy,   with  many 
valuable  immunities.     In  the  number  of  Jewish  Hczekiah 
emigrants,  historians  have  distinguished  Heze-  ^m.^^*^'" 
kiah,  a  chief  priest,  respectable  for  eloquence 
and  wisdom ;    and  Mosollam,  a  soldier,  highly 
admired  by  the  Greeks  for  his  skill  in  archery 
and  his  valour  ;    and  who  challenged  their  ad- 
miration more  justly,  by  the  contempt  which  he 
boldly  expressed  for  their  puerile  superstition. 
In  marching  towards  the  Red  Sea,  a  detach- 
ment, escorting  the  baggage,  was  suddenly  stop- 
ped by  orders  of  the  soothsayer.      Mosollam 

«•  Conf.  Diodor.  L  xix.  ••  93.  &  Plutarch  in  Oeniet. 
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asked  the  reason  of  the  halt.  The  augur  de- 
sired him,  and  them  all,  to  observe  a  bird  at 
which  he  pointed.  ^^  Should  this  messenger  of 
the  gods,"  he  said,  "  remain  at  rest,  we  ought 
likewise  for  the  present  to  repose ;  if  he  rises 
and  flies  onward  in  the  line  of  our  march,  we 
may  ttien  proceed  with  confidence ;  but  should 
our  sure  guide  take  a  contrary  direction,  we 
must  then  return  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
last  came.'*  The  grave  admonition  was  scarcdy 
uttered,  when  an  arrow  flew  from  the  unerring 
hand  of  MosoUam,  and  brought  down  the  bird 
fluttering  in  its  blood.  The  diviner  and  the 
whole  Grecian  detachment  were  moved  with 
indignation.  Amidst  the  blind  rage  of  a  capri- 
cious multitude,  glory  or  disgraceful  death 
depend  on  the  decision  of  the  moment.  The 
Jew  was  saved  by  his  presence  of  mind  and 
intrepidity*  "  Your  anger,**  he  said,  "  is 
groundless.  You  think  that  the  bird  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  destiny  that  awaits  us  and 
the  whole  army  ;  yet  the  thoughtless  little  wan- 
derer  was  plainly  unconscious  of  its  own  fate, 
otherwise  it  would  never  have  roved  to  this  un- 
fortimate  spot,  to  be  transfixed  by  the  arrow  of 
Mosollam  the  Jew.**^ 
Why  He-  From  the  conversation  of  the  Jews  nowac- 
2^^^  companying  the  Egyptian  army,  Hecatasus  of 
and  Jerom  Abdera,  a  Grecian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
^ted^e  ^^  enabled  to  compose  his  elaborate  and  faidi- 
Jcwi  fo      All  history  of  a  people  whose  transactions  and 

^  Joseph,  contr.  Apion.  1.  i. 
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institutions  have  been  strangely  disfigured  by   chap. 
the  vain  preju4ices  of  Greece,  and  more  strangely  ^  ^^^    , 
overlooked  or  calumniated  by  the  proud  igno-  differently 
ranee  of  Rome.     Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  as  well  JILpectire 
as  Jerom  of  Cardia,  assiduously  cultivated  letters  J^wtorfcs. 
amidst  the  cares  and  labours  of  warfare ;  like 
Ptolemy,  Eumenes,  Aristobulus,  and  other  gene- 
rals of  an  age  equally  pre-eminent  in  arts  and 
arms.     After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Hecateeus 
attached  himself  solely  to  Ptolemy ;  while  the 
compliant  Jerom  followed  successively  the  for- 
tunes of  Eumenes,  Antigonus,  and  Seleucus; 
the  first  of  whom  was  destroyed  by  the  second, 
as  was  the  second  by  the  third.     Under  the 
empire  of  Seleucus,  Jerom,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  an  hundred  and  four  years,  was  employed  as 
governor  of  Syria,  in  which  Palestine  was  in- 
cluded.    Yet  in  his  history  of  Alexander's  imme- 
diate successors,   it  was  remarked  that  Jerom 
had  passed  over  the  wonderful  peculiarities  of 
the  Hebrew  race  in  total  and  incomprehensible 
silence ;  a  silence,  however,  that  may  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  that 
the  natives  of  Juda^  were  either  open  enemies 
or  reluctant  subjects  to  the  princes  whom  he  ' 
tamely  and  anxiously  served;  whereas  Hecatseus, 
being  the  friend  of  Ptolemy,  the  beloved  pro- 
tector of  the  Jews,   deduced  the  memorable 
series  of  their  exploits  and  sufferings  from  the 
age  of  Abraham  to  his  own  times  ^ ;  a  work,  the 

M  Joseph.  Antiq.  l.L  c.8.    Euscb.  Praepar.  Evang.  l.ix.  aod 
Origen.  contr.  Celt.  1.  i.  p.  15. 
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CHAP.  loss  of  which  is  the  more  unfortunate,  because' 
V  ^^^'  ^  J  the  religion  and  polity  of  PalaBstine  must  have 
been  placed  in  a  light  equally  striking  and  new, 
by  the  candid  impartiality  of  this  curious  and 
well-informed  stranger. 
Naba-  Having  thus  recovered  the  undisputed  pos- 

J^_  session  of  Syria,  Antigonus,  before  invading  the 
Their  cha-  powerful  Satrapy  of  Egypt,  determined  to  round, 
puTiuite.  as  it  were,  and  fortify  on  all  sides,  die  country 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  imperial  residence, 
the  station  for  his  fleet  and  army,  and  the  centre 
from  which  his  orders  were  to  pervade  the  most 
distant  provinces.  The  command  of  the  inter- 
mediate deserts  between  Syria  and  Egj^t,  and  a 
controul  over  their  roving  inhabitants,  must  have 
appeared  also  a  necessary  preparative  for  facili- 
tating the  conquest  of  Ptolemy's  well-fortified 
dominions.  The  Nabathaean  Arabs,  inhabiting 
these  deserts,  formed  a  powerful  branch  of  the 
great  Nomadic  nation,  who,  as  formerly  ex- 
plained,  served  from  immemorial  antiquity  for 
carriers  in  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  on  one  hand,  and  in  that 
between  Ethiopia  and  Assyria  on  the  other. 
-^From  the  desolating  wars  that  had  long  pre- 
vailed  in  all  those  countries,  and  especially 
from  the  downfall  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  Phoe- 
nician Tyre,  and  Assyrian  Babylon,  the  traffic 
of  the  Nabatha3ans  had  greatly  declined.  But 
the  natives  of  the  wilderness  in  all  ages  com- 
pensated for  the  allotment  of  a  sterile  territory 
by  the  force  of  arms,  as  well  as  by  the  frauds  of 
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trade.  ^  Although  they  had  given  no  particular  chap. 
provocation  to  Antigonus,  it  seemed  sufficient  v  -^'^^ 
that  they  were  always  able  and  willing  to  offend ; 
and  this  consideration,  conspired  with  other 
motives  to  precipitate  him  into  an  expedition, 
often  undertaken  by  the  greatest  conquerors  both 
before  and  afterwards,  but  in  which  it  should 
seem  that  no  laurels  were  destined  ever  to  be 
won. 

The  nature  of  the  country,  and  not  less  the  Their  his- 
genius  of  the  people,  seemed  peculiarly  well  \^j^^^ 
fitted  for  repelling  invasion.  They  derived  their  tions. 
name  from  Nabaioth^,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  and  are  honourably  distinguished  by 
their  ancestors,  whose  history  is  faithftilly  re- 
corded^ when  that  of  the  world  consisted  in 
the  tradition  of  scattered  families ;  and  still  more 
terribly  conspicuous  for  the  valorous  enthu- 
siasm of  their  descendants,  since  the  concurring 
testimony^  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians  entitles 
them  to  claim  Mahomet  for  their  own.  Nine 
centuries  before  the  Christian  aera,  their  decay- 
ing institutions  were  restored  to  their  primitive 
vigour,  and  thenceforward  perpetuated  under 
the  most  awful  penalties.  With  submission  to 
the  stem  laws  of  Jonadab,  powerfully  enforced 
by  their  country  and  climate,   the  Nabathseans 


«&  PHn.  1.  vi.  c.  32.    Conf.  Diodor.  1.  ii.  s.  48. 

^  Genesis,  c.  xxv.  v.  13.    I  follow  the  writing  of  the  Septuagint. 

^  Genesis,  passim. 

^  That  of  the  Greek  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  p.  277.,  and  of 
the  Syrian  prince,  and  geographer  Ishmael  Abulfeda,  in  his  Difec- 
torium  Region,  p.  1 1 . 
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abstained  from  practices  elsewhere  indifferent 
or  meritorioas ;  they  neither  built  houses,  nor 
planted  ihiit-trees,  nor  drank  wine,  nor  sowed 
com.  ^  Amidst  an  ocean  of  sand,  intersected 
by  sharp  rocks,  they  were  without  rivers  to  irri- 
gate and  fertilize  their  adust  soil ;  and  their  wells 
were  so  scanty  and  precarious  that  the  collected 
rain  was  carefully  deposited  in  strong  cisterns, 
whose  mouths,  constructed  with  artful  conceal- 
ment**^, were  only  discernible  by  the  keenness 
of  an  Arabian  eye.  These  were  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  desert,  by  which  the  Naba- 
thaeans  supported  their  laborious  lives,  and  from 
which  they  watered  their  weary  flocks,  conduct- 
ing them,  as  occasion  required,  over  wide  in- 
tervals of  barrenness  to  rare  and  meagre  pastures, 
diversified  chiefly  by  the  spreading  tamarind  and 
hardy  acacia.  The  Nabathaaans  lived  wholly 
in  tents ;  their  food  consisted  in  flesh  and  milk ; 
their  luxuries  were  pepper  and  honey**  j  sheep, 
camels,  and  horses  formed  their  principal  wealth ; 
their  first  passion  was  to  live  independent  and 
fearless,  their  second  to  inspire  terror  into  all 
their  neighbours. "    Surrounded  on  three  sides 

^  Jeremiah,  c.  xxxv.  v.  8,  9.  2  Kings,  <:•  x.  v.  IS.  Conf. 
Diodor.  l.xix.  8.94. 

^  The  opening  was  small  at  top,  but  gradually  enlarged  in  a 
quadrangular  form.  Each  side  of  the  square  at  bottom  was  some- 
times a  irXfOpoy,  that  is,  100  feet  long. 

^^  I  adopt|Wesselingius's  correction,  ic« /A«Ai  cnro  TMT  Sd^piMr.  Poly- 
9nus,  iEHan,  and  Aristotle,  mention  this  vrild  honey  found  on  the 
leaves  of  trees;  the  same  substance  on  which  St.  John  fed  in  the 
meighbouring  wilderness.  From  whom  the  Arabs  got  their  pepper, 
I  formerly  expl^ned,  p.  3S2. 

s*  Diodor.  i  xix.  s.  94. 
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by  the  most  flourishing  nations  of  antiquity,  chap. 
they  communicated  on  the  south  with  the  pas-  ,  ^^'^ 
toral  kingdom  of  Yemen,  whose  happy  shores 
were  enriched  by  precious  aromatics.  The 
myrrh  and  frankincense  furnished  at  stated  fairs 
by  the  southern  tribes,  the  Nabathaeans  depo- 
sited in  huge  caverns,  particularly  those  of  the 
rock  Petra,  distant  about  an  hundred  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean,  smd  half  that  number  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  lake 
Asphaltites.  From  these  magazines,  they  sup- 
plied with  spices  and  perfrimes  the  commerce  of 
Phoenicia,  the  luxury  of  Egypt,  the  magnificence 
of  Assyria,  and  the  costly  superstition  of  all 
those  countries,  whose  inhabitants  they  alter- 
nately over-reached  in  trade  and  plundered  in  . 
war.** 

Antigonus,   as  master  of  part  of  the  conti-  Antigo- 
guous  territories,  and  hoping  shortly  to  engross  ^Jjon" 
the  whole,  determined  to  assail  these  common  against 
enemies;  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,    to  oiynip. 
render  them  subservient  to  his  views.     Having  b|c'.\ji«. 
selected   four   thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse,   the  best  prepared  for  expedition,    he 
waited  till  the  NaJbathseans  travelled  southward 
to  one  of  the  periodical  fairs  above-mentioned, 
afler  leaving  only  a  slight  guard  at  Petra,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  old  men,  to  defend  their  wives, 
children,  and  most  precious  effects.    Athenaeus, 
who  conducted  the  enterprise,  in  a  forced  march 
of  thirty-six  hours,  surprised  Petra ;  put  its  ob- 

<3  Diodor.  L  xix.  s.  94.  mnd  I.  ii.  »•  48« 
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CHAP,  stinate  defenders  to  the  sword;  and  returned 
^  ^^\  J  towards  Gaza  loaded  with  much  valuable  mer- 
chandise, besides  five  hundred  talents  of  silver 
and  a  crowd  of  young  slaves.  Before  the  mili- 
tary caravan  had  proceeded  twenty  miles  on  its 
rout«,  the  fatigue  of  a  sandy  road  and  the 
almost  vertical  blaze  of  the  sun  occasioned  a 
hasty  encampment,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
little  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  so 
distant  an  enemy.  But  the  Arabs  had  already 
Its  unfor-  taken  the  alarm.  Accustomed  to  clear  skies 
and  naked  plains,  their  experienced  eyes  dis- 
cerned from  afar  the  faintest  shadows  of  war- 
riors to  avoid,  or  travellers  to  plunder:  and 
whether  they  wished  to  fight  or  fly,  the  velocity 
of  their  horses  and  dromedaries^  was  always 
ready  to  second  their  purpose.  At  their  return 
to  Petra,  they  learned  from  their  fathers,  yet 
weltering  in  blood,  the  full  extent  of  their  dis- 
aster ;  and  they  flew  with  fury  to  avenge  it.  To 
the  number  of  eight  thousand,  they  assailed 
the  unguarded  tents  of  the  Macedonians  ;  mas- 
sacred part  of  them  asleep,  slew  others  as  they 
roused  from  their  slumber :  the  whole  infantry 
perished ;  only  fifty  horsemen  escaped,  and  these 
bleeding  with  their  wounds." 
Second  Having  satiated  their  revenge,  the  Arabs  re- 

under  his    tumcd  to  Pctra,  and  sent  messengers  to  Anti- 
trius?*"*"  gonus,  with    a  letter  in  the  Syrian  character, 
complaining  of  his  cruel  and  unprovoked  in- 


M  I  use  this  word  to  express  the  swiftest  camels.    Volney  denies 
their  two  bunches.    Voiage  en  Syrie. 
^  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  9S, 
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vasion.**  The  Macedonian  dissembled  his  CHAt*. 
wrath,  and  loudly  condemned  AtJienasus,  who,  ^  y^'^  , 
without  any  orders  from  himself,  had  under- 
taken a  mad  and  wicked  enterprise,  that  had 
been  justly  punished.  But  while  he  thus  en- 
deavoured to  lull  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  he 
equipped  a  new  detachment  far  more  numerous 
than  the  former,  which  being  amply  furnished 
with  food  not  requiring  preparation  by  fire,  was 
committed  to  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  his  son 
Demetrius. 

The  fair  words  of  Antigonus  deceived  not  Proves 
that  suspicious  caution  which  is  the  natural  '  ®*** 
characteristic  of  robbers.  Sentinels  were  posted 
on  the  rocks  skirting  the  Nabatha^an  desert; 
and,  according  to  the  easteni  custom,  supplied 
with  torches  for  signals. .  The  general  blaze 
^mnounced  Demetrius*s  invasion,  and  gave  time 
to  provide  against  it.  Petra  was  stripped  of  its 
treasures,  which  were  conveyed  farther  into  the 
wilderness ;  but  a  trusty  band  was  left  to  defend 
the  place  itself,  a  natural  fortress  well  improved 
by  art,  with  one  narrow  entrance  near  the  sum- 
mit. Demetrius  led  his  men  to  the  assault,  but 
was  so  vigorously  received  by  the  Arabs,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  sound  a  retreat.  Next 
day  the  attack  was  on  the  point  of  being  re- 
newed,  when  the  loud  and  clear  voice  of  a  Naba- 
thasan  chief  strongly  urged  the  folly  of  invading 
a  territory,  which  was  so  sparingly  provided  with 
those  objects,  for  the  sake  of  which  only  any 

^  JDloddr.  1.  xix.  s.  9^. 
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war    can   reasonably  be  undertaken.      "  Our 
country  is  adust  and  desolate.     We  alone  are 
bom  to  inhabit  it,  because  we  prefer  freedom  to 
all  other  enjoyments.     So  deeply  rooted  is  our 
love  of  independence,  that  should  you  enthral 
our  bodies,  you  never  could  subdue  our  minds. 
All  to  be  obtained  by  conquest,   would  be  a 
crowd  of  obstinate  or  spiritless  slaves,  incapable 
of  enduring  any  other  institutions  than  those 
under  which  they  have  immemorially  lived." 
Demo-       Demetrius,    on  whose  mind  this  speech  was 
trwL*"^^    peculiarly  well  calculated  to  operate,  received 
presents  and  hostages,  and  instantly  witlidrew 
his  army.*'^ 
The  lake        To  Compensate,  howevw,  for  the  fidlure  of 
tUw^'d    ^^^  expedition,  he  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
the  8ur-      seemingly  more  practicable,  and,  if  it  succeeded, 
countryf    Certainly  more   lucrative.      The    singular  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  through  which  he  had 
traveUed  to  Petra,  would  have  excited  the  at- 
tention of  a  man  of  less  curiosity.     The  horror 
of  its  grim  aspect  must  have  been  heightened 
by  contrast  with  the  smiling  fertility  and  beauty 
of  the  northern  regions  of  Syria,  which  he  had 
just  left,  and  in  which,  though  equally  moun- 
tainous with  the  southern  division  of  that  coun- 
try, the  mountains  pleased  and  allured,  their 
sides  being  richly  clothed  with  vines,   olives, 
and  the  umbrageous  fig-tree ;  while  their  mm^ 
mits  waved  with  pines  and  cedars,  the  loftiest 
oaring  of  the  forest ;   and  the  intermediate 

»7  Diodor.  1.  xiz.  t.  97>  98. 
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valleys  were  diversified  with  yellow  harvests,  and  chap. 
an  abundant  variety  of  such  shrubs  and  fruits      ^^' 
trees  as  flower  in  the  mildest  climates.     Such  is 
the  general  picture  of  northern  Syria*® ;  but  in 
approaching  Pakestiman  Syria,  a  country  which 
once  owed  advantages,  denied  it  by  nature,  to 
the  stubborn  industry  of  man,  the  hills  of  the 
same  Alpine  elevation^  are  bleak  and  barren, 
almost  uniformly  white,  rugged,  and  shapeless* 
The  scene  grows  inexpressibly  dreary  around 
the  lake  Asphaltites;  rude  without  being  ro- 
mantic, deformed  with  all  the  horrors  of  savage- 
ness,  without  any  of  the  charms  of  wildness. 
This  tremendous  lake,  which  the  Jews  named 
variously  from  its  pernicious  vapours  and  its 
bitter  saltness,  the  Dead,  and  the  Salt,  Sea,  is 
immersed  in  a  bituminous  steam,  the  work  of 
dire  subterranean  fires,  since  the  pestilent  effluvia 
are  highly  deleterious  to  almost  every  form  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.     Into  its  northern 
extremity,  the  rivers  Jordan  and  Amon  conti- 
nually flow,  and  are  continually  absorbed  and 
corrupted  in  its  dismal  pools  ^;  which  extend 
generally  in  breadth  about  twelve  miles,  and 
stretch  sixty  miles  in  length,  from  the  Aulon  or 
great  valley  of  Judaea,  to  the  land  of  Edom, 
and  the  skirts  of  the  Nabathaean  desert 


5*  BrowD,  Voln^,  &c. 

Si  From  the  continuance  of  snow  on  mount  Libanus,  its  eleva<* 
tion  has  been  estimated  at  1600  fathoms.  The  highest  of  the 
Alps,  mount  Blanc,  is  S600  &thomsy  and  the  Pic  of  Ossian  in 
the  Pyrenees,  1900. 

^  Diodonis,  1.  xix.  s.  98. 
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CHAP.      This  odious  and  deadly  landskip,  whose  ac- 
w  ^  '^  tual  appearance  ^o  forcibly  commemorates  the 
Their  pro-  ancient  punishment  of  its  abominable   inhabit- 
ants**, contain  however  two  valuable  treasures, 
the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the  above-mentioned 
Asphaltus  or  bitumen  ;  the  former  of  peculiar 
request  in  medicine,  and  the  latter  indispensable 
to  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  their  dead  bo* 
dies.  ^    As  motives  of  gsun  generally  prevail 
over  considerations  of  health,  the  high  emolu- 
ment derived  from  the  traffic  of  these  articles 
had  attracted  colonies  to  both  sides  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  men  more  gloomy  and  repulsive  than  the 
shores  where  they  dwelt     For  collecting  the 
Asphaltus,  they  employed  rafts  of  wood,  which 
two'mariners  navigated,  while  one  warrior,  armed 
with   his  bow  and  lance,    repelled,  those  who 
either  obstructed  their  labour,  or  sought  to  ap- 
propriate its  fruits.  ®     A  lawless  banditti  living 
in  perpetual  hostility  with  each  other,  Deme- 
trius found  it  easy  to  overawe,  and  might  hope 
jerom  of    with  little  difficulty  to  extirpate.     He  carefully 
to^oliect^  examined  the  lake,  and  brought  to  his  father  so 
bitumen,    favourable  an  account  of  the  profit  which  it  was 
to'^a^  calculated  to  yield,  that  Antigonus  sent  forces 

*  ^*  The  modern  Syrians  call  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  the  lake  of 
Lot,  and  shew  to  Grednlous  pilgrims  shapeless  blocks  of  detached 
rock,  as  indubitable  monuments  of  Lot's  wife;  yet  that  worldly- 
minded  woman  was  only  inrolved  in  a  pillar  of  salt,  easily  dissolv- 
able, not  converted  into  stone  like  Niobe. 

•*  Oiodorus,  1.  xix.  s.  99.  says,  "  the  embalmers  could  not  exer- 
cise their  trade  without  this  production  of  the  lake :"  "  dont  la  sa- 
lure,"  Mr.  Volney  observes,  **  est  infiniment  plus  forte  que  ceils 
de  la  mcr." 

«3  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  99. 
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to  gain  possession  of  the  territory.  Their  suc- 
cess was  complete :  and  Jerom,  the  historian, 
was  left  with  a  detachment  to  superintend  the  don  Uiat 
collecting  of  the  bitumen.  But  he  had  scarcely  ***°* 
begun  this  useful  work,  when  the  Arabs,  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand,  attacked  and  destroyed 
his  boats,  killed  the  greatest  part  of  his  men, 
and  compelled  him  to  return  with  precipitation 
to  his  employer. "  The  artful  Jerom,  however, 
well  knew  how  to  varnish  his  disgrace  j  and  his 
representations  prevailed  with  Antigonus  to  re- 
lin^sh  all  prospects  of  revenue  from  the  lake 
Asphaltites,  and  all  hopes  of  vengeance  from  a 
renewal  of  the  Nabathasan  war.  In  this  resolu- 
tion, he  was  confirmed  by  very  alarming  intellir 
gence  from  both  extremities  of  the  empire. 

In  the  West,  Lysimachus  and  Cassander  had  Bad  newi 

received 

grown  more  powerful,   not  only  through  the  fromdif- 
vigour  of  their  own  exertions,  but  in  conse-  l^I^rsby 
quence  of  the  languid  or  treacherous  proceedings  Antigonu*. 
pf  young  Ptolemy,  who,  upon  some  unexplained 
wound  given  to  his  pride,  had  taken  offence  at 
his  uncle,  and  begun  to  tamper  with  Cassander, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  revolted.®^    From  the 
East,  Antigonus  was  informed  by  Nicanor  his 
governor  of  Media,  that  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Asia  were  in  the  most  dangerous  commotion ; 
that  part  of  them  was  already  lost,  and  that  the 
speediest  exertions  were  requisite  for  saving  the 
remainder.  * 

«<  Diodorus,  I.  xix.  ».  100.  ^  Ibid.  1.  xx.  s.  19. 

^  Itid.  1.  xix.  s.  90.  et  seq. 
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CHAP.  The  victory  obtained  by  Rolemy  over  Deme- 
^'  trius  at  Gaza,  was  attended  with  a  consequence 
which  neither  of  these  generals  had  foreseen. 
Seleucus,  who  had  so  important  a  share  in  that 
brilliant  action,  and  whose  activity  never  slum- 
bered, availed  himself  of  the  good  fortune  and 
gratitude  of  his  ally,  to  obtain  from  him  a  body 
of  troops  for  invading  his  ancient  satrapy  of 
Babylonia,  of  which  three  years  before  he  had 
been  divested  by  Antigonus.  During  four  years 
that  he  had  formerly  governed  there,  the  vigil- 
ance  and  impartial  justice  of  Seleucus  had  En- 
deared him  to  the  natives.  ^  Imitating  the  liberal 
policy  of  Alexander,  he  indulged  the  Asiatics 
in  their  inveterate  habits  of  thought  and  action  ; 
gradually  engrafting,  however,  on  the  oriental 
stock,  those  simple  yet  solid  improvements,  of 
which  daily  experience  clearly  evinced  the  uti- 
lity. With  little  regard  to  national  distinctions, 
he  acknowledged  those  chiefly  of  personal  merit. 
The  vanquished  were  protected  in  common  with 
the  victors;  and  both  were  promoted  in  just 
proportion  to  their  a^eal  and  ability  in  the  public 
service.  With  energy  equal  to  his  ambition,  the 
love  of  power  in  Seleucus  was  called  royalty  of 
soul.  "  His  praises  were  highly  sounded  among 
Greeks  and  Barbarians  ;  and  as  he  was  younger 
by  many  years  than  Antigonus*,  and  even  than 
Ptolemy  or  Lysimachus,  a  circumstance  of  much 
weight  with  the  vulgar,  the  popular  oracles  of 

*'  Uan  wpoeanpfWTo  icaXitf.    DiodiHlM,  I.  xix.  s.  91. 

^  Appian  in  Sjriac. 

^  He  died  forty-two  years  after  Alexaoder,  aged  70.    Id.  ibid. 
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many  nations  had  foretold  his  future  greatness   chap. 
and  unbounded  prosperity.  ^  ,    ^^'   , 

Encouraged  by  these  circumstances  in  his  Seieucus 
favour,  he  ventured  on  his  expedition  to  Upper  SSSyi^ 
Asia,  with  a  thousand  infantry  and  three  hun- 
dred  horse.  ^'     Demetrius  was  still  stunned  with 
his  defeat,  while  Antigonus  was  laboriously  oc- 
cupied in  completing  the  conquest  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Of  this  fortunate  crisis,  the  only  one  which 
the  war  had  afforded,  Seieucus  availed  himself 
with  decisive  resolution,  and  invaded  Babylonia 
as  seasonably  as,  during  the  ascending  star  of 
Antigonus,  he  had  relinquished  that  invaluable 
province.     On  their  weary  march  through  the* 
desert,  his  followers  were  refreshed  by  the  pro- 
phecies of  the   Chaldseans,   and  those  of  the 
Branchidae  of  Miletus^,  announcing  their  be- 
loved leader  as  the  destined  lord  of  Asia,  and 
founder  of  a  new  and  endless  dynasty.    The 
fortified  post  of  Carrhae  in  Mesopotamia  opened 
its  gates  on  the  first  summons,  and  the  garrison 
consisting  of  a  body  of  Macedonian  veterans 
joined  the  party  of  the  invader.   In  the  progress 
of  his  march,  he  met  with  the  welcome  recep- 
tion of  a  hereditary  prince,  who  arrives  to  rescue 
his  birttuight  from  a  cruel  usurpation.     Anti- 
gonus's  soldiers  in  Babylon  were  unable  to  repress 
the  joy  of  its  citizens,  who  went  forth  in  crowds 
to  hail  their  deliverer.     Diphilus,  commanding 
one  division  of  the  troops  left  to  overawe  the 


7*  Conf.  Diodor.  1.  iL  s.  91,  &  1.  xix.  s.  55.  &  90. 

7*  Appian,  Syriac.  ^  Diodor.  ubt  supra. 
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CHAP,  city,  threw  himself  into  a  fortified  palace,  with 
^*  a  number  of  principal  Babylonians  by  way  of 
hostages ;  while  Polyarchus,  another  general, 
forsook  the  odious  cause  of  Antigonus,  and 
joined  his  rival  with  upwards  of  a  thousand  war- 
like Macedonians.  ^  Seleucus  had  thus  sufficient 
force  to  assail  and  carry  the  fortified  palace  or 
citadel,  which  had  previously  been  converted 
into  a  state  prison,  since  he  found  in  it  many 
illustrious  captives,  his  companions  and  friends, 
whom  Antigonus  had  confined  in  that  strong- 
hold on  taking  possession  of  Babylon,^^  The 
victory  of  Seleucus  was  now  complete.  The 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  again  smiled 
under  a  benignant  master ;  evincing,  in  the  easy 
and  almost  bloodless  revolution,  the  importance 
of  the  people's  affections,  even  in  countries  long 
enured  to  despotism. 
Success-  But  this  successful  enterprise,  which  restored 
fends  ir  *^  Seleucus  mUlions  of  affectionate  subjects,  had 
not  given  him  the  command  of  any  considerable 
military  force.  His  diligence  was  exerted  in 
making  new  levies  of  infantry,  and  in  distribut- 
ing horses  to  those  qualified  to  use  them.  The 
rapidity  of  his  enemies  anticipated  his  prepara- 
tions. Antigonus  indeed  was  remote;  Demetrius, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  occupied  in  other  pursuits ; 
but  Nicanor  and  Evagoras,  respectively  gover- 
nors of  Media  and  Persia,  were  in  arms  to 
defend  the  cause  of  a  master  to  whom  they 
owed  their  appointments.     With  upwards  of  ten 

73  Diodor.  l.xix.  s.91.  w  Id.  ibid. 
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thousand  foot  and  seven  thousand  horse,  they  chap. 
hastened  to   the   eastern  bank   of  the  Tigris,  \.^^„,^ 
where  Steleucus,  who  could  scarcely  oppose  them 
with  half  those  numbers,  had  recourse  to  art  for 
supplying  his  deficiency  in  force.     The  enemy.  His  strata- 
confident  in   their  strength  and  prowess,   en^  ^^^' 
camped  without  guards  or  sentinels,  and  with* 
out  previously  examining  the  adjacent  country. 
There,  Seleucus  had  laid  an  ambush  among  the 
thick  and  lofty  reeds  of  a  neighbouring  marsh. 
The  hostile  camp  was  surprised  in  the  night; 
Evagoras  was  slain  in  the  first  attack;  most  of 
the  soldiers  surrendered ;  and  Nicanor  with  a 
few  followers  avoided  destruction  by  flying  into 
the  desert.     Their  camp,  their  treasures,  and, 
what  to  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  treasure,  a 
large  body  of  well-disciplined  Macedonians,  re- 
warded the  success  of  this  bold  stratagem.''^ 

From  the  recovery  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus,  -asraofthc 
or  rather  from  this  victory  by  which  the  invalu-  onSfe^™ 
able  possession  was  defended,  the  historians  of  Greeks, 
all  nations,  except  the  Chaldaeans  alone,  date  cxrii.  i. 
the  aera  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  long  line  of  the  ®•^•^'^• 
Greek  dynasty  in  Upper  Asia ;  an  aera  still  re- 
cognised in  the  East,  by  Christians  and  Heathens, 
Mahometans  and  Jews.     It  commences  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  three  hundred  and  twelve 
before  Christ.     The  Jews  named  it  the  cera  of 
contracts,  because,  by  it  solely,  till  the  eleventh 
century  after  Christ,  they  dated  all  legal  trans- 
actions ^* ;  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it 

75  Diodor.  I.  xix.  s.  92. 

^  Usher,  Petav.  fee.  de  «r.  Selcucid. 
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"  the  aera  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks  ;'*  and 
the  Arabs  still  distinguish  it  by  the  epithet  of 
"  two  horned^/'  expressing  tlie  great  emblem 
of  power  in  oriental  antiquity ;  an  emblem 
adopted  by  Alexander  himself,  and  stUl  con- 
spicuous on  his  own  coins,  as  well  as  on  those 
not  less  beautiful  of  the  Seleucidae,  his  Assyrian 
successors. 
J^^«-  The  Chaldaeans  alone  dated  the  kingdom  of 

pedkion  the  Greeks  a  year  later  than  other  nations.  Tliis 
bSmoii.  distinguished  cast,  comprising  the  sacerdotal 
oiymp.  and  other  learned  professions  in  Babylon,  whose 
ac.*5i2.  privileges  were  peculiarly  concerned  in  the 
issue  of  the  contest  between  Seleucus  and  Anti- 
gonus,  did  not  think  their  country  completely 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  latter,  till  the 
disgraceful  repulse  of  Demetrius  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  That  prince,  after  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  rejoined 
his  father  in  Syria,  where  they  received  the 
mortifying  intelligence,  that  Seleucus,  after  the 
recovery  of  Babylonia,  had  pursued  Nicanor 
into  Media,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
fighting,  and  slain  him,  with  his  own  hand,  in  a 
battle  that  procured  for  the  victor  the  immedi- 
ate submission  of  Upper  Asia.^  To  the  san- 
guine temper  of  Antigonus,  these  misfortunes 
seemed  not  irretrievable.  Demetrius  was  sent 
with  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 
horse  to  reconquer  Babylon,  a  city  first  rendered 
defenceless  through  the  jealous  despotism  of  the 

77  Golij  Not  ad  Alphragan,  p.  58.  '•  Appian,  Syriac.  c  SS. 
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Persians,  and  still  altogether  unprepared  for  chap. 
resisting  a  vigorous  assault.  Patrocles,  who  .  ,-^^^ 
during  Seleucus's  absence  commanded  in  the 
place,  was  apprised  of  the  enemy's  motions,  and 
lost  not  any  time  in  communicating  the  news  of 
them  to  his  master.  But  the  rapidity  of  De- 
metrius would  have  anticipated  a  less  distant 
foe.  He  had  already  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
was  marching  through  Mesopotamia,  when  Pa- 
trocles proposed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
a  very  extraordinary  measure,  which  was  em- 
braced with  yet  more  extraordinary  consent. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  that  the  vast  multi-  The  Babj- 
tude  of  peaceful  and  industrious  natives  should  their 
abandon  their  city  to  an  invader,  whom  they  ^^°^' 
had  not  arms  to  resist,  and  patiently  wait  for  a  . 
change  of  fortune,  either  through  his  own  sue-  •    ^ 
cess  against  the  enemy,  or  the  return  of  Seleucus 
with  his  victorious  army  from  the  East.     The 
whole  body  of  the  people,  not  excepting  those 
privileged  orders   of  men  long  proverbial  for 
pomp  and  luxury,   left  their   habitations   and 
comforts;  and  fled  in  various  directions,  with 
their  femiUes  and  treasures ;  some  pursuing  the 
road  through  the  desert,  others  crossing  the 
.Tigris  to  the  fertile  province  of  Susiana ;  while 
Patrocles,  with  his  Macedonians;and  such  natives 
of  Babylon,  as  had  courage  to  follow  his  stand- 
ard,  after  garrisoning  two  strong  palaces  or 
castles,  lurked  amidst  the  marshes  and  canals  of 
the  Euphrates,  watching  ^n  opportunity  of  some 
stolen  advantage  over  assailants  whom  he  durst 
not  openly  oppose.     Demetrius  mean  time  ad-  which  De- 
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CHAP,  vanced,  and  upon  entaing  the  gates  without 
^    ^^'    ,  resistance,  found  to  his  astonishment  the  city 
plunders     rausacked  and  deserted.     The  two  strong  for- 
^"  ^   tresses  on  opposite  banks  of  the  iTuphrates  re- 
fused, however,  to  surrender  at  his  summons. 
One  of  them  was  takw  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, sacked  without  mercy,  and  strongly 
garrisoned.     But  the  other  held  out  so  long, 
that  the  patience  of  Demetriu»  was  exhausted. 
The  time   had  elapsed  which  Antigonus  had 
fixed  for  his  return  into  Syria.     He  therefore 
left  his  lieutenant  Archelaus  with  five  thousand 
foot,  and  one  thousand  horse  to  prosecute  the 
siege,  and  marched  towards  the  sea^coast,  indulg- 
ing his  troops  in  the  utmost  licence  6f  plunder.^ 
The  Baby.      Th^  cruelty  of  his  invasion,  and  the  vengefiil 
kiniaiM      desolation  of  his  retreat,  riveted  the  Babylonian 
iTctedin    morc  firmly  than  ever  to  Seleucus.     The  be- 


nri 


sSwau.*^  sixers,  whom  Demetriu9  had.  left  behind,  soon 
became  the  besieged;  .and.  they,: as  well  as  the 
garrison,  occupying  the  fortress  which  he  had 
taken,  surrendered  uncondijbioually^}  it  ia.  un- 
certain whether  to  P^troclei,  aft:er  he  emeif^d 
from  his  concealment,,  or  to  ^Seleucus  in  person 
after  his  triumphant  return,  frota  the  £afit. 
General         This  sudden  revoluticm  in  the  upper  provinces, 
S^  An-  which  ^  woijld  require  his  undhided  exertions 
tigonug     to  recover,  induced  Antigomis  to  listen  to' the 
confcdt    pacific  overtures  which  Cadsander  and  Ptolemy 
i^^   had  separately  and  repeatedly  made  fo  him.^* 

■«  Diodor.  I.xix^  8. 100. 

^  Ploturth  in  Dbhiet'and  DU}dot*  u\A  h\j\fni. 

*' ^iodor.  1.  xix.  s.  .62.  and  75. 
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Victorious  in  three  scenes  of  the  war ;  in  Syria,  chap. 
in  the  peninsula  of  Asia,  and   in  Greece ;  the  y    ^^'    , 
compactness  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  only  ex- 
superiority   of   his  army,    which,    when  com-  of^' 
manded  by  himself  had  never  suffered  a  defeat,  cxvii.2. 
threatened  Egypt  on  one  side,  and  Macedon  on 
the  other.      He  seemed  entitled  therefore  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  peace  to  which  Lysimachus, 
still  employed  in  the  obstinate  siege  of  Callatis, 
gladly  acceded.     In  the  treaty  which  immedi- 
ately followed,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fair 
division  of  the  provinces,  or  the  equal  partition 
of  treasures ;  demands  which  had  given  birth  to 
the  war.     The  dominion  of  all  Asia  is  conceded 
to  Antigonus;   an  article  by  which  the  alMes 
clearly  abandoned  the    interests  of   Seleucus^ 
Egypt,  with  its  dependencies  in  Africa,  was  as- 
signed to  Ptolemy;  Macedon,   to  Cassander; 
Thrace,  to  Lysimachus :  and  it  was  agreed  on 
all  sides  that  Greece,    meaning  thereby^  the 
Greek  republics  in   Asia  as  well  as  Europe, 
should  be   allowed  to  resume,   and  thencefor- 
ward permitted  to  enjoy,  its  beloved  hereditary 
freedom. 


END   OF   THE    FIRST   VOLUME 
OF   PART    II. 
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The  empire  of  Alexander,   though  in  reality  chap. 
divided  among  his  lieutenants,  was  still  held  wJIl^ 
together  in  appearance  by  a  pretended  venera-  Murder  of 
roL.  II.  s 
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CHAP,  tion  for  his  family.     In  the  late  treaty  of  peace 
V '  ^1^:  M  between  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  on  one  hand, 
jEgusand  and  Ptolemy  with  his  allies  Cassander  and  Ly- 
ofymp^     simachus  on  the  other,  it  was  stipulated  that 
B  c**^*i    ^^  government  of  Macedon  should  be  admi- 
nistered by  Cassander,  until  the  youth  Alex- 
ander jEgus,  now  in  his  thirteenth  year,  attained 
the  age  of  majority. '     This  condition  was  spe- 
cified on  the  presumption  that  the  son  of  the 
Macedonian  hero  would  naturally  establish *bis 
court  in  his  ancient  hereditary  kingdom,  from 
whence  sovereign  orders  would  flow  *  to  the  long 
chain  of  dependent  provinces.  When  the  young 
Alexander  reached  the  age   of  manhood,  the 
viceroy  of  Macedon  might  then   be  entrusted 
with  some  other  government ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  the  other  generals,  holding  their  appoint- 
ments provisionally,  would  either  be  confirmed 
in  them,  or  removed,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  approyed  by  his  council  and  confirmed 
by  his  nation.     Such  were  the  specious  hopes 
with  which  the  generals  of  Alexander  insulted 
the  family  of  that  prince,  and  deluded  the  deep- 
rooted  loyalty  of  the  Macedonian  people,  who, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  still  formed  the  sinews 
and  pride  of  their  respective  armies.  Alexander 
-^gus  remained  meanwhile  in  strict  confinement 
with  his  mother  Roxana,  in  the  strong  citadel 
of  Amphipolis.     In   consequence  of  the  treaty 
acknowledging  his  just  title  to  the  throne,  the 

*  Diodor.  I.  ix.  s.  105« 

*  For  the  political  freedom  of  Macedon,  see  above,  p.  ts. 
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voice  of  the  public  became  louder  in  his  favour,  chap. 
claiming  not  only  his  release,  from  unworthy  ^  ^^'  > 
captivity,  but  demanding  for  him  an  establish- 
ment becoming  the  high  dignity  to  which  he 
was  destined.  Provoked  by  these  clamours, 
Cassander  at  once  secured  the  permanence 
of  his  own  power,  and  gratified  the  views  of 
the  other  satraps,  with  whom  he  had  just  confe- 
derated, by  procuring  the  death  of  the  young 
prince.  Glaucias,  the  keeper  of  the  citadel  of 
Amphipolis,  is  said  to  have  been  his  agent  in 
this  execrable  crime.  The  beautiful  Roxana 
was  involved  in  the  fate  of  her  son.  *  The  cir- 
cumstances of  their  murder  were  never  clearly 
brou^t  to  light,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  restrain  the  vengeance  of  the  en- 
raged multitude. 

The  consequences  of  this  deed  of  darkness  Polysper- 
occasioned,  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  a  new  brings  into 
alarm  to  its  author.     The  old  and  selfish  Poly.  ^i^. 
sperchon,  who  retained  possession  of  some  strong-  der**  son 
holds  in  Peloponnesus,   still  laboured  on  the  ofymp.^ 
brink  of  the  grave  to  gratify  his  lust  of  power,  ^xm  3. 
Shortly  after  the  premature  death,    as  it  was 
called,  of  Alexander  ^gus,  he  gave  intimation 
of  that  event  to  Hercules  the  son  of  Alexander 
by  Barcina,   then  residing  in  Pergamiis,   four 
years  older  than  his  brother  recently  murdered, 
but  from  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  deemed 
incapable  of  succession.     Notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,   Hercules,   at  the  instigation    of 

3  Pausanias,  I.  ix.  c.  7.  &  Diodor.  I.  xix.  s.  105. 
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CHAP,  Polysperclion,    made    sail    towards    Greece   in 
V  ^/^^  hopes^of  mounting  tlie  throne  of  his  ancestors. * 
In  promoting  this  bold  undertaking,  which  would 
have  had  a  dazzling  kind  of  merit,  had  it  pro- 
ceeded from  honest  motives,  Polysperchon  ob- 
tained the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  countrymen, 
the  restless  Etolians :  his  standard  was  joined  by 
many  malecontents  from  Macedon :  he  stood  on 
the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom,   with  an  army 
twenty  thousand  strong;  and  the  troops  with 
which  Cassander  marched  to  oppose  him,  wa- 
vered in  their  affections.     The  danger  was  im- 
minent;  but  Cassander  knew  the  man  with  whom 
MurdCT  of  he  had  to  deal.    By  bribes  and  promises  he  pre- 
prince?""^  vailed  with  Polysperchon  to  murder  the  youth, 
«m  4.      whom  he  affected  to  honour  as  his  sovereign*  * 
KC.3Q9.   Polysperchon  did  not  obtain  the  principal  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  in  perpetrating  so  dread- 
&1  an  enormity.     This  was  the  command  in 
Peloponnesus,  towards  which  country,  with  the 
recommendation  and  aid  Of  Cassander,  he  now 
directed  his  march.     But  the  inhabitants  of  that 
peninsula,  assisted  by  the  Boeotians,  opposed  his 
return  southward.  ^     He  was  obliged  to  winter 
in  Locris,  and  from  thence  retired  to  a  castle 
commanding  a  small  district  between  Epirus  and 
Etolia.    The  recovery  of  this  strong-hold,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived  by  Cassander,  now  rewarded 

*  Diodor.  l.xx.  s.20. 

,  5  Diodor.  I.  xx.  s.  an.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Hercules  was 
poisoned  or  strangled.  Conf.  Pausanias,  I.  ix.  r.  17.  Plutarch, 
torn.  ii.  p.  530.  «  Diodor.  ihiU. 
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his  detestable  wickedness ;  aiid  here  probably  chap. 
this  veteran  in  villany,  who  had  once  swayed  y  -^^'^ 
the  protectoral  sceptre,  ended  many  years  after- 
wards his  ignominious  life ;  a  life  defcwrmed  by 
every  thing  atrocious  in  cruelty  and  base   in 
perfidy.  ^ 

As  the  destruction  of  Alexander  ^Egus  had  Murder  of 
inflamed  the  ambition,  and  produced  the  swift  aJTrirtcr 
ruin  of  Hercules,  so  the  removal  of  both  these  Cleopatra, 
sons  of  the  great  Macedonian,  revived  the  hopes,  sion  there- 
and  occasioned  the  speedy  murder  of  liis  sister  cxVS'.T^* 
Cleopatra.     That  princess,   of  whom  we  have  B.C.308. 
before  spoken,  still  resided  in  Sardes  the  capital 
of  Lydia.     She  had  been  successively  courted 
by  Leonnatus  and  Perdiccas,  who,  when  their 
nuptials  with  her  were  on  the  point  of  consum- 
mation, had  fallen  unpitied  victims  to  their  am- 
bitious love.    The  cautious  Ptolemy  had  delayed 
to  solicit  her  hand,  until  the  death  of  her  ne- 
phews made  it  a  prize  more  worthy  of  his  pursuit. 
Cleopatra  accepted  the  proposal ;  and  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  Sardes,  when  Antigonus  com- 
manded  the  governor  of  that  place  cruelly  to 
frustrate  her  purpose.   The  murder  of  Cleopatra 
was  ascribed  to  a  treacherous  conspiracy  of  her 
attendants  ^   who  were  punished  by  a  public 
execution ;   while  the  princess  herself  was  in- 
terred by  Antigonus  with  royal  honours;   an 
artifice  which  repressed  clamour,   without  de* 
ceiving  the  public.     Of  all  the  family  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  father  Philip,  Thessalonica,  the 

7  Tieiei  in  Lycoph.  Casiand.  ?.  801.  •  Diodpr.  1.  xx.  s.  37. 

B  S 
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CHAP,  wife  of  Cassander,  alone  survived.    Her  fate  was 
V  -^^'    '  suspended  sixteen  years  longer  j  then  also  to 

end  most  tragically. 
Antigo-  The  confederates  in  the  war  against  Anti- 
Jos  cxpe-'  gonus  had  gladly  concluded  peace,  in  order  to 
**^?°  save  their  respective  dominions.  That  general 
kucut.  himself  had  been  determined  to  the  same  mea- 
sure, by  the  hope  of  wresting  from  Seleucus  the 
eastern  provinces.  His  expedition  into  Upper 
Asia  shortly  after  his  accommodation  with  his 
western  enemies  is  a  matter  of  record.  A  battle 
is  mentioned  of  doubtful  issue ;  afl:er  which, 
Seleucus,  by  making  his  men  sleep  in  their 
armour,  surprised  his  adversary  next  morning, 
and  obtained  over  him  a  decided  advantage.  • 
But  neither  is  the  year  of  these  events  ascer- 
tained, nor  are  any  of  their  incidents  or  conse- 
quences particularly  related.  It  should  seem 
that  Seleucus,  strong  in  the  aflPections  of  his 
subjects,  and  elated  with  a  long  series  of  eastern 
triumphs,  was  able  to  make  such  stout  resist- 
ance, as  determined  Antigonus  to  suspend  farther 
hostility  in  that  quarter,  until  he  could  assail  the 
foe  with  a  more  commanding  superiority.  Al- 
though; from  local  circumstances  above  ex- 
plained, nature  herself  seems  to  have  determined, 
by  the  interposition  of  mountains,  marshes,  and 
deserts,  that  Upper  and  Lower  Asia  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  same  power,  yet  Alexander's 
successors  were  continually  encouraged  by  his 
example,  in  the  hope  of  conquering  the  East 

•  Polyaenus,  1.  iv.  Voc.  Seleucus.. 
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through  the  valour  of  the  West.     Antigonus,   C  H  A  p^ 
therefore,  might  resolve  to  build  up  and  firmly  ^  1-,  L^ 
cement  the  dominions  of  which  he  was  already 
in  possession,  postponing  to  a  fitter  time  the 
design  of  directing  their  consolidated  weight 
against  his  great  oriental  adversary. 

Besides  the  invaluable  country  of  Syria  for-  import- 
merly  described,  he  was  master  of  almost  the  ^"^^ 
whole  peninsula  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  nus's  do- 
assemblage  of  agricultural  and  commercial  na-  "** 
tions,  sprung  partly  from  Greece  and  the  con- 
tiguous  provinces  of  Europe.     This  strong  ad- 
mixture of  Emropean  blood  gave,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  great  advantages  to  a  territory 
naturally  fertile,  highly  cultivated,  and  whose 
lands  derived  a  vast  increase  of  value  from  the 
'rich   4nd   populous   seaports  that  every  where 
enlivened  its  western  and  southern  coasts.     Be- 
sides these  seaports,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks, 
the  peninsula   contained  eleven  distinct  terri- 
tories,  of  which   the  seven  smaller  extended, 
each  of  them,  about  seventy  or  fourscore  miles 
in  diameter.      Of  these  seven,   Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria>  looked  towards  Greece,  from  which 
their  shores  had  been  colonized.     Lycia  and 
Pamphylia  were  washed  by  the  Mediterranean ; 
Paphlagonia  and  Pontus,  by  the  Euxine.    The 
four  larger  provinces  were  Phrygia  and  Cappa- 
docia  in  the  centre ;  Bithynia,  contiguous  to  the 
northern  district  of  Paphlagonia  j  and  Cilicia,  to 
the  southern  district  of  Pamphylia.  *^ 

»•  Strabo,  I.  xiv.  pajsijn.    Conf.  Ilcroiiot.  I.  i.  c.  27.  €t  leq. 
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CHAP.      Not  contented  with  this  long  list  of  territories, 
,  ^'  ,  Antigonus  retained  possession  of  Greek  com- 
Yoang       monwealths  on  his  coasts,  which,  according  to 
woite^     an  article  in  the  late  treaty,  ought  to  have  re- 
fromhis     sumed  their  ancient   liberties.      His  nephew, 
ticonus.  *  young  Ptolemy,  was  commanded  also  to  keep 
^^P'      firm  hold  of  his  conquests  in  Greece  itself.    But 
B.C.310.  this  young  man,  whose  ruling  passion  was  the 
love  of  fame,  and  who,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
had  acquired  great  glory  as  the  deliverer  of 
Greece  from  Cassander,   very  negligently  ob- 
served his  uncle's  orders :  and  upon  some  un- 
known cause  of  disgust,    his  wounded  pride 
threw  him  into  the  party  of  those  who  ventured 
once  more  to  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of 
that  formidable  usurper.  ^^     Cassander,  in  defi- 
ance of  his .  engagements,  still  maintained  his 
garrisons  in  Athens  and  Megara ;  and  Egyptian 
Ptolemy  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  that,  under 
pretence  of  carrying  the  treaty  of  peace  into 
execution,  he  might  claim  his  equal  tshare  in  the 
common  booty.  .Such  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  fallacious  agreement  giving  free- 
dom to  states,  which,  as  the  contracting  parties 
well  knew,  had  neither  military  resources  nor 
patriotism  to  defend  the  inestimable  present. 
It  suf.  The  Egyptian  fleet  easily  gained  possession  of 

^^^^  the  smaller   Greek   seaports  on  the  southern 


I  by     coast  of  Lesser  Asia ;  and  Ptolemy  was  strenu- 
^!mf.    ously  employed  in  the  siege  of  Halicamassus, 
the  capital  of  Caria,  when  the  arrival  of  Deme- 


"  Diodor.  l.xx.  s.  19. 
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trius  with  a  still  superior  fleet,  obliged  him  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  gradually  to  abandon  all  his 
conquests  in  that  peninsula.  The  neighbouring 
isles,  many  of  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Antigonus,  were  the  next  object  of  his  pretended 
emancipation.  '^  In  the  isle  of  Cds  he  was  joined, 
according  to  his  desire,  by  young  Ptolemy,  who 
heartily  concurred  with  the  pretended  generosity 
of  his  views;  and  who  had  given  orders  to 
Phoenix,  his  deputy  it  seems  in  Hellespontian 
Phrygia,  to  maintain  for  him  that  province 
against  the  arms  of  his  uncle.  Antigonus  dis- 
patched his  younger  son  Philip  with  a  force  that 
effeclually  crushed  the  rebellion  of  Phoenix; 
about  the  same  time  that  his  master  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  jealousy  of  his  namesake,  the  Egyp- 
tian satrap.  That  crafty  prince,  who  really 
entertained  none  of  the  romantic  notions  of 
young  Ptolemy  on  the  subject  of  Grecian  liberty, 
distrusted  his  impracticable  character,  his  pride, 
and  the  engaging  popularity  of  his  behaviour 
towards  the  soldiers.  On  the  suspicion  that  he 
tampered  with  their  allegiance,  the  nephew  of 
Antigonus  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  obliged 
to  drink  hemlock^;  a  death  well  merited,  it 
may  be  thought,  by  his  treachery  to  his  uncle ; 
yet,  had  this  extraordinary  youth  lived  at  a 
happier  aera,  and  been  abetted  by  followers 
worthy  the  Grecian  name,  he  might  have 
proved  the  deliverer  of  once  illustrious  com- 

**  Diodor.  L  xix.  s.  19.  &  37.  *^  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  37. 
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CHAP,   monwealths  from  the  iron  grasp  of  stern  mill- 
,  ^^'  ,  tary  usurpers. 

Ptolemy         The  Egyptian  satrap  having  perpetrated  this 

SSJj^*"*  act  of  cruelty  in  the  isle  of  Cos,  and  jomed  the 

holds  of     troops  of  young  Ptolemy  with  his  own,  sailed  to 

with  Cat-    the  continent  of  Greece,   and  under  pretence 

Srlr*       ^^  restoring  freedom  to  that  country,   gained 

cxviii.1.     possession  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.     To  aid  him 

in  completing  his  professed  plan,  the  states  of 

Peloponnesus  were  required  to  raise,  by  a  fixed 

time,  certain  subsidies  in  money  and  provisions. 

But  as  they  neglected  to  perform  this  condition, 

Ptolemy  declined  further  interference  in  their 

affairs ;    entered  into  an  agreement  with  ^Cas- 

sander,  that  each  should  retain  the  cities  which 

he  actually  possessed  ;  and  having  placed  strong^ 

garrisons  in  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  returned  with 

his  fleet  to  Egypt.  ^^ 

Dcmc-  The  delusive  project  of  emancipation,  thus 

*""ition^'  openly  abandoned  by  Ptolemy,  was  undertaken 


•eman^   by  Antigonus.     By  strenuous  preparations  on 

Greece,      the  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  of  Syria,  he  had 

«vS!a.     equipped  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys.     With 

B.  c.  307.  this  fleet,  and  a  sum  of  five  thousand  talents, 

Demetrius  was  sent  to  execute  the  generous 

purpose  of  his  father  j  whose  concern,  however, 

for  the  happiness  of  the  Greeks  in  Europe  was 

exposed  to  well-grounded  suspicion,  since  their 

brethren  in  Asia  were  really  treated  by  him  as 

conquered    subjects.      But    this   inconsistency 

Antigonus  endeavoured  by  artificial  distinctions 

»*  Diodor.  1.  xx.  s.  37. 
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to  recoDcile ;  and  to  a  counsellor,  who  advised  chap. 
him  to  lay  fast  hold  of  Athens  as  a  ladder  for  v  -^*  * 
climbing  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  he  re- 
plied, "  that  the  only  ladder  not  subject  to 
accidents  was  the  love  of  the  Athenians,  which 
he  was  determined  to  merit  by  good  offices; 
since  their  immortal  city,  he  considered  as, the 
light-house  of  the  world,  calculated  to  blaze  " 
his  renown  through  the  most  distant  nations  of 
the  earth/*  • 

The  armament  of  Demetrius  greatly  exceeded  Hit  sue- , 
the  expectation  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies  to  generow 
the  Macedonian  interest  in  Athens.  When  it  P«><*«d- 
appeared  off  the  coast,  the  Athenians  of  all  par- 
ties  believed  that  so  powerful  a  fleet  could  belong 
only  to  Ptolemy,  Cassander's  ally.  In  the  pro- 
found security  of  the  partisans  of  the  latter 
prince,  then  invested  with  the  entire  disposal  of 
the  national  force,  the  Piraeus  was  left  unguarded^ 
until  the  vessel  of  Demetrius  approached  so 
nearly,  that  he  himself  could  be  distinctly  seen 
by  the  spectators  who  crowded  the  shore, 
beckoning  them  with  his  hand,  and  requesting 
the  favour  of  an  audience.  He  declared  in  few 
words,  "  that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to 
expel  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  to  liberate 
from  unworthy  bondage  the  most  illustrious  city 
in  the  world.'*  His  speech  being  re-echoed  by 
the  clear  voice  of  a  herald,  the  Athenians  were 
in  commotion  j   the  majority  threw  down  the 

*•  Aioirv^cvcir.  Plutarch  in  Demet.  AmeUphor  from  the  sigoaU 
hy  fire,  above  described. 
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CHAP,  anns  which  they  had  hastily  seized ;  and  Deme- 
^^^  .  trius    landed  amidst    loud    acclamations    that 
drowned  all  opposition.      Having  thanked  his 
friends,  he  exchanged  hostages  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  received  possession  of  a  city  which 
Demetrius  Phalereus  had  governed  during  ten 
years.     The  Phalerean,  who,   notwithstanding 
the  mildness  and  popularity  of  his   administra- 
tion, justly  dreaded  the  capricious  resentment  of 
the  Athenian  popul&ce,  was  kindly  protected  by 
the  invader ;  entertained  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  splendour  of  his  talents  and  virtues ;  and, 
at  his  own  desire,  allowed  to  remove  under  a 
proper  escort  to  Thebes,  which,  as  a  city  deeply 
indebted  to  his  friend  Cassander,  he  chose  for 
the  place  of  his  retreat.     The  fortified  harbour 
Munychia  was  indeed  still  defended   by  the 
gallantry  of  Dionysius,  commanding  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison.     Demetrius  left  part  of  his  troops 
to  besiege  it,  and  with  the  other  isurprised  the 
city  of  Megara,   about  twenty  miles  distant; 
expelled  Cassander's  garrison ;  and  proclaimed 
freedom  to  that  small  but  once  respectable  com- 
monwealth.    Having  returned  to  Athens,  he 
gained  the  Munychia  after  an  obstinate  assault 
of  two  days.     Dionysius  and  his  troops  were 
made  prisoners.      Tlie  revolution,   remaricable 
for  its  mildness,  was  now  complete;   and,  in 
order  to  render  it  permanent,  Demetrius,  whose 
mind  appears  to  have  undergone  a  revolution  not 
less  sudden,  promised  amply  to  supply  the  eman- 
cipated Athenians  botb  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence  and  the  instruments  of  defence.     The 
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want  of  corn  in  their  own  narrow  and  barren  chap. 
territory  they  had  been  accustomed  to  supply  by  v  ^'^ 
copious  importations,  chiefly  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Fropontis  and  Euxine.  But  their  ships  of 
war  were  no  more,  by  which  only  they  could 
protect  this  distant  and  indispensable  branch  of 
commerce.  At  the  request  of  his  son,  Anti- 
gonus  sent  them  timber  for  building  an  hundred 
galleys,  and  provided  them  at  once  with  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  quarters  of  grain ;  ac- 
companying these  presents  with  high  professions 
of  respect,  and  the  restitution  of  the  isle  of 
Imbros,  which,  until  the  fatal  issue  of  the 
Lamian  war,  had  been  the  immemorial  posses- 
sion of  their  ancestors.  *• 

In  this  generous  proceeding,  Antigonus  fol-  Change 
lowed,  indeed,   the  letter  of  his  own  positive  ^n^eme- 
declarations,  but  he  adopted  it  in  reality  at  the  ^^  ^ 

1.   .       .  /.  fV  .  1^         1       1     1  Athens.— 

earnest  solicitation  of  Demetnus,  whom  he  had  Hisroman- 
long  cherished  with  the  fondest  partiaUty.  Be-  ^^^^^^ 
sides  undeviating  filial  duty,  Demetrius  had 
many  qualities  fitted  to  excite  esteem.  His  zeal 
in  his  father's  service  was  seconded  by  inde- 
fatigable activity.  To  great  military  and  great 
naval  talents,  he  added  the  more  uppropriate 
merit  of  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  displayed 
in  his  engines  of  superior  efficacy  in  sieges  '^ 
and  in  his  galleys  of  an  unexampled  size  and 

'^  Plutarch  in  Dcmet.  and  Diodonis,  L  xx.  s.  45,  46. 
'  *7  In  these  discoveries  he  appears  to  have  been  assisted  by  £pi- 
machus  an  Athenian,  and  Hegetor  of  Byzantium.    Vid.  Athensi 
Lib.  de  Machinis  BelHcis  ad  M.  Marcellum,  apnd  Veteres  Mathe- 
maticos.    Paris,  itf93. 
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CHAP,  inimitable  swiftness.  His  mind  refined  by 
J^"^,  art,  sharpened  by  science,  and  enlarged  by  an 
experience  far  beyond  his  years,  was  however 
fatally  enslaved  by  the  love  of  fame  and  of 
pleasure ;  passions  inflamed  to  the  most  vicious 
excess  through  the  indulgence  of  his  father, 
and  the  boundless  serviUty  of  the  Athenians. 
The  extravagant  honours  heaped  on  him  by  the 
multitude,  who  treated  him  as  their  god,  their 
saviour,  the  oracle  whom  on  all  occasions  they 
were  bound  to  consult  and  obey,  and  whose  de- 
cisions alone  constituted  right  and  wrong ;  these 
absurdities,  which  appear  to  the  modem  reader 
equally  ridiculous  and  unaccountable,  originated 
chiefly  in  the  external  qualities  of  Demetrius, 
operating  on  the  fantastic  and  degenerate 
superstition  of  his  times.  His  person,  to  use 
the  language  of  antiquity  *®,  was  arrayed  in  that 
dignity  of  beauty  which  beamed  from  the  sta- 
tues of  the  gods,  and  particularly  of  Bacchus, 
not  the  jolly  divinity  of  modem  poets,  but  the 
awful  and  benignant  conqueror,  uniting  the 
loftiest  majesty  with  ineflable  grace.  Bacchus, 
therefore,  was  the  model  which  the  son  of  An- 
tigonus  aspired  to  rival,  both  in  his  indefatigable 
exertions  in  time  of  war,  and  in  the  splendid 
festivities  with  which  he  improved  and  embel- 
lished the  fruits  of  victory :  when  glory  sum- 
moned to  arms,  the  most  enterprising,  the  most 
vigilant,  of  men ;  but  when  the  conflict  ter- 
minated in   triumph,   relaxing    into  soft  efle- 

»•  Aristot.  PoHtk.  1.  i.  c.  I. 
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minacy  and  unbridled  voluptuousness.     Among   CHAP, 
all  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander,  since 
Ptolemy   was    still    contented    to  be  thought 
the  son  of  Lagus,    Antigonus  alone  deduced 
his  origin  from  Temenus,  the    descendant  of 
Hercules,  and  revered  founder  of  the  Mace- 
donian dynasty.     The  pride  of  blood  thus  con- 
spired with  other  peculiarities  in  Demetrius's 
situation  to  exalt  his  hopes,  and  inflame  his 
ambition :    his   romantic    enthusiasm    received 
with  complacence  such  distinctions  as  might  be 
conferred  on  him  consistently  with  the  genius 
of   paganism ;    and   the  lightness  of   his    ill- 
balanced   mind  was    assailed,   and   completely 
overset,  by  flatteries  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  received  maxims  of  the  Athenians  in  matters 
not  only  of  religion  but  of  government  and 
morals.     He  was  honoured  with  the  title   of 
king,  a  title  for  many  preceding  centuries  held 
in  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  those  zealous  re- 
publicans.  The  establishment  of  annual  archons 
was   abolished;    and   the   Athenian  year  was 
thenceforward  to  be  named  after  the  priests  of 
the  new  god,  Demetrius  the  saviour :  his  shrine 
was  to  be  consulted  instead  of  the  Delphian 
oracle ;  his  name  was  to  be  substituted  for  Dio- 
nysus in  the  festival  of  the  Bacchanalia ;    and 
by  a  law  surpassing  every  extravagance  of  adu- 
lation that  despotism  ever  extorted  from  oriental 
slavery,  all  the  words  and  actions  of  Demetrius 
were  declared  to  be  essentially  characterised  by 
piety  towards  the  gods  and  justice  towards  men. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,   however,   that  the 
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CHAP.  Athenians  were  unanimous  in  this  abominable 
V  jy*  >  prostitution  of  their  ancient  ^gmty.  The  dis- 
graceful decrees,  proposed  by  demagogues  and 
buffoons,  were  lashed  with  sharp  ridicule  in  the 
comedies  of  Philippides  and  Menander,  and 
rejected  with  scornful  disdain  by  the  indignant 
schools  of  Theophrastus  and  Stilpon.  But  the 
majority  of  a  degenerate  populace  **  was  not  to 
be  corrected  either  by  reason  or  by  ridicule  j 
and  their  resentment,  long  impotent  in  the  field 
/  of  battle,  becanie  again  formidable  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  whose  equi- 
table and  mild  administration,  had  greatly  be- 
nefited his  country,  was  tried  in  his  absence 
and  condemned  capitally.  His  statues  were 
insultingly  mutilated ;  and  his  friend  Menander 
narrowly  escaped  death,  having  incautiously 
remained  in  person  within  the  cruel  grasp  of  an 
engaged  popular  tribunal.  ^ 
He  cm-  The  vile  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  received 

oScrthe'  ^  ^^^^  colour  from  the  ruling  passions  of  De- 
derign  of  mctrius,  and  excited  in  his  susceptible  breast 
Greece."^  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude.  He  con- 
sidered not,  that  the  loftiest  honours  may  be 
degraded  and  rendered  of  no  value,  through 
the  total  unworthiness  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  conferred.  In  the  warmth  of  his  undistin- 
guishing  fancy,  he  was  betrayed  by  the  same- 
ness of  a  name,  and  spoke  of  the  Athenians  of 
his  own  time  as  if  they  had  consisted  of  those 
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heroes  and  patriots,  whose  renown  had  once  chap. 
.filled  the  world.  Instead  of  the  meanness  of  v  ^'  1 
contemporary  objects,  he  beheld  only  the  an- 
cient glory  of  the  republic ;  the  wisdom  of  its 
laws,  the  prowess  of  its  arms,  the  splendour  of 
its  monuments,  the  pre-eminence  of  those  un- 
perishing  productions  of  the  mind,  by  which 
its  fame  was  to  be  indefinitely  extended  in  point 
both  of  ^ace  and  of  time.  The  project  of 
liberating  Greece,  or  at  least  Adiens,  which 
had  been  merely  a  pretence  with  other  generals, 
became  with  Demetrius  a  serious  undertaking, 
a  real  substantial  concern. 

Amidst  his  measures  for  this  purpose,  he  was  Jl?**  ^ 
xecalled,  however,  by  orders  from  Antigonus,  tomaka 
who  perceived  with  regret  that,  while  Ptolemy  ^^^£ 
was  possessed  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  it  would  be  CypnM. 
impossible  to  defend  the  southern  coast  of  Lesser  cxyiii.  i. 
Asia  against  navd  descents.     He  had  at  length  ^^^^^ 
•equipped  a  fleet  folly  equal  to  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian satrap ;  and  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  while 
it  secured  his  other  dominions,  would  give  him 
the  decided  sovereignty  of  the  seas.     A  most 
unjustifiable  transaction  on  the  part  of  his  rival, 
loudly  summoned  to  that  quarter  the  fiercest 
rage  of  the  war%      Ever  since  Ptolemy  had  Sttocof 
acquired  the  ascendency  in  Cyprus,    his  half- 
brother   Menelaus  had  remained  there,   com* 
manding    a    sufficient    force  to   overawe  the 
petty  princes,    among  whom  the  island   had 
long    been    divided.      The  venerable  line  of 
Teucer  and  Evagoras,  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  country,   had  transferred  its   government 
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CHAP,  from  Salamis,  the  ancient  capital,  to  the  Arca- 
.   ^^'  .  dian 2^  colony  of  Paphos,  ennobled  by  the  partial 
fondness    of  the  fairest  and  softest  of  all  the 
female  divinities.    Within  the  limits  of  a  narrow 
jurisdiction,  a  narrow  but  wealthy  island,  the 
descendants  of  Teucer  still  displayed  the  mag- 
nificence of  royalty ;  and  the  reigning  prince, 
Nicocles,  a  hereditary  name  endeared  by  the 
virtues  of  those  who  had  borne  it^,  rivalled  the 
glory    of    his    ancestors    in    arts    and  letters, 
enjoyed   the    affections   of  his    subjects,    and 
flourished  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  happy 
family,  conspicuous  for  domestic  concord.    The 
Tragical     ambition  of  Alexander's  successors,  by  degrad- 
b«d  been*   ing  the  dignity  of  Cyprus,    arrested  the  long 
Siwf b"^**  unaltered  course  of  its  peaceful  prosperity.     A 
the  cruel    priuce  who  boasted  his  descent  from  the  line  of 
Ptokmy.    AJax  and  Achilles,  could  not  patiently  brook 
oiymp.      vassalage  under  an  upstart  Macedonian :  Nicocles 
B.  c.jio.   longed  to  throw  off  the  ignominious  yoke ;  his 
*  defection  was  encouraged  by  Antigonus  ;  but 
the   measures  concerted  for  his  emancipation, 
escaped  not  the  spies  of  Ptolemy ;  who,  upon 
the  first  hint  of  the  conspiracy,  sent  two  of  his 
own  friends  into  Cyprus,  to  punish  the  rebel  by 
death.     These  friends  and  assassins,  furnished 
with  troops  by  Menelaus,  surrounded  the  Paphiaii 
palace,     and  eagerly  demanded    the   king,    to 
whom  they   announced  the  stern  command  of 
their  employer.     Resistance  would  have  been 


"  Athenaeus,  1.  xv.  p.  676. 
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fruitless  ;  excuse  was  inadmissible  ;  and  no  CHAP, 
delay  was  allowed.  The  miserable  monarch  v  J^"^ 
perished  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  midst  of  his 
family.^  His  queen  Axiothea**,  whom  Ptolemy 
had  shewn  a  desire  to  save,  disdained  to  survive 
her  husband.  Having  previously  consigned  to 
death  her  virgin  daughters,  she  prevailed  with 
her  numerous  sisters-in-law,  to  share  her  un- 
timely fate.  The  wretched  brothers  of  Nicocles, 
carrying  into  real  life  the  most  frightful  fictions 
of  tragedy,  then  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and 
expired  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  own  and  their 
country's  grandeur^ ;  since,  after  this  miserable 
catastrophe  of  the  royal  house,  Cyprus  never 
thenceforward  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendent government 

To  promote  the  political  views  of  his  father,  Deme- 
and  to  avenge  atrocious  cruelties,    Demetrius  ^^^jq*"*" 
was  ordered  to  Cyprus  with  the  greater  part  of  qTP''"^- 
his  fleet.     He  quitted  Greece  with  reluctance,  cxviii.s. 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  gain   Corinth  and  ®•^•^^'^• 
Sicyon,  by  tempting  with  high  bribes  Cleoni- 
das,    who   commanded  for    Ptolemy  in  these 
cities ;  and  after  he  had  confirmed  his  unalte- 
rable friendship  with  the  Athenians,  by  marrying 
Euridice,  lineal  descendant  from  Miltiades,  the 
renowned  hero  of  Marathon.      In  his  way  to 
Cyprus,  he  landed  and  refreshed  in  the  maritime 
province  of  Cilicia.    When  he  quitted  that  coast 
his  fleet  consisted  of  an  hundred  and  eighty 

•»  Polyaenus,  I.  viii.  c.  48. 

**  The  names  are  raangled  in  Athenseus,  I.  i.  c.  3.  &  I.  viii.  c.  9. 
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CHAP,  ships  of  war,  far  exceeding  the  ordinary  rate  of 
V  ^  '  i  ancient  galleys,  since  they  had  most  of  them  ftve, 
six,  or  seven  banks  of  oars.  His  transports  con- 
veyed fifteen  thousand  foot,  three  hundred 
liorse,  together  with  the  implements  and  engines 
most  useful  in  encampments  and  sieges.  On 
the  northern  coast  of  Cyprus,  the  feeble  com- 
munities of  Urania  and  Carpasia  yielded  to  the 
mere  terror  of  his  arms.  As  he  advanced 
southward  to  Salamis,  he  was  opposed  by  Me- 
nelaus,  with  an  army  inferior  to  his  own  in  foot, 
but  far  superior  in  cavalry.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  unequal  brother  of  Ptolemy  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  slain,  and 
three  thousand  made  prisoners ;  and  being  thus 
xlriven  from  the  open  country,  was  obliged  to 
Siege  of  seek  protection  within  his  walls.  *  Demetrius 
SSSr  sp^dily  formed  the  siege  of  Salamis  ;  and  first 
poiii.  employed  on  this  occasion  the  most  famous  of 
all  those  machines,  that  did  honour  to  his  in- 
vention,  and  which,  till  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder, continued  the  most  formidable  oflfen- 
sive  weapon  against  well-fortified  cities.  From 
its  use,  it  was  called  the  Helepolis.  According 
to  the  original  structure  of  this  engine,  it  con- 
sisted  of  nine  stories,  gradually  diminishing  as 
they  rose  in  altitude.  Each  side  of  this  moveable 
pyramid  was  ninety  cubits  high :  its  base  mea- 
sured an  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  in 
circuit;  its  different  compartments  were 
filled  with  armed  men,  and  provided  with  various 

«•  Diodor.  L  xx.  i.  47.  aod  Plutarch  inDemct. 
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contrivances    for    darting  missiles,    those    of  chap. 
greatest  weight  from  the  stories  near  the  base.^     ^"* 
The  base  itself,  a  huge  quadrangle  supported  on 
massy  wheels,   was  composed   of  solid  beams 
strongly  compacted  with  iron,  and  sufficiently 
remote  from  each  other  to  allow  room  for  the 
strenuous  labourers  within,  who  propelled  and 
directed  this  enormous  colossus  ;  whose  form  in 
process  of  time  received  many  alterations  and 
improvements.     Combined  with  the  battering- 
ram,    it    assailed   fortresses*    not  merely  by 
repeated  missiles,  but  with  its  continuous  and 
entire  force.     Demetrius  indeed  employed  it 
chiefly  in  the  former  way  j   but  with  such  ex- 
traordinary effect  that  while  the  darts  and  jave- 
lins, thrown  from  the  upper  embrasures,  swept 
the  defenders  from  their  walls,  its  more  ponder- 
ous artillery  of  metal,   mixed   with  stones  or 
rather  rock,  discharged  from  the  lower  cwn- 
partments,   is  said  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
shake  the  firmest  bulwarks  and  bastions^     The 
vastness  and  novelty  of  the  Helepolis  alarmed 
the  Salaminians,  but  did  not  abash,  them.   They 
exerted  themselves  vigorously  in  their  own  de- 
fence, opposing  the  contrivances  of  Demetrius 
with  similar,  and  sometimes  superior  address  ^ 
since  by    a  dexterous  application    of  ignited 
weapons,    they   almost  destroyed,  in   a  single 
night,  the  batteries  that  he  bad  raised  against 
them    by   the    unremitting   labour    of   many: 
weeks. 

^7  Diodor.  1.  xXi  s.  48. 
^  Ammian.  MvcelKR.  1.  Suuii.   c.^. 
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CHAP.      Before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  a  new 
.  ^1^'  J  experiment  with  his  Helepolis,  and  displajdng 
Prepar-      in  its  full  extent  that  genius  for  sieges,  which 
these^^"^    procured  for  him  his  title  of  Poliorcetes  ®,  he 
fight  b^     ^as  summoned  to  a  sea-fight  a^gainst  Ptolemy  in 
metrius      persou.     The  Egyptian    satrap,    having  been 
i^^^     duly  apprised  of  the  operations  in  Cyprus,  sailed 
from   Felusium,    landed  first  at    Paphos,   and 
aftterwards  at  Citium,  only  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Salamis*     His  fleet  amounted  to  an  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  ships  of  war,  most  of  them  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  of  tiireme  galleys,   though 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  ships  of  the  enemy,. 
His  transports  conveyed  above  twelve  thousand 
men,   and    were    attended    vrith    innumerable 
smallrcraft  furnished  by  the  Cyprian  cities,  ac- 
knowledging his  dominion.     In  the  harbour  of 
Salamis,    his    brother    Menelaua    commanded 
aixty  galleys,  which,  according  to  the  orders 
that  Ptolemy  had  found  means  to  convey  to 
them,  were  to  break  forth  and  assafl  the  enemy 
in  time  of  action  ;   a  stratagem,  that  when  the 
strength  of  the  adverse  parties  was  nearly  ba- 
lanced, had  often  proved  decisive.    With  this 
advantage  on  his  side,    Ptolemy  ventured  to 
stake  his  well-established  reputation  against  the 
yet  dawning  fame   of  Demetrius,   and  before 
making  the  dispositions  for  battle,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  his  rival,  exhorting  him  by  their  past 
friendship  to  be  gone  in  time,  instead  of  re- 
maining to  b6  crushed  in  pieces  by  superior 

*9  Urbium  expugnator,  t»  Pliny  translates  it. 
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force.  Demetrius  replied  in  the  same  boastful  chap. 
strain,  that  for  the  present  he  would  allow  v  ,^"'  > 
Ptolemy  to  make  his  escape,  provided  he  ceded 
to  him  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  These  vain  bra- 
vadoes were  preludes  to  an  action  that  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Cyprus,  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  pretensions  of  two 
illustrious  commanders,  who  respectively  founded 
the  royal  houses  of  Egypt  and  Macedon. 

In  the  night,  Ptolemy  endeavoured  to  open  Great  vio- 
a  communication  with  Menelaus,  in  the  harbour  b^^^^ 
of  Salamis.      Before  this  object  was  effected  ^^^^ 
the  day  began  to  break,  and  the  first  rays  of  cxvinfi. 
morning  discovered  to  him  Demetrius's  fleet,  ^•^•^<^^- 
carefully  anchored  at  a  due  distance  from  the 
walls  and  engines  of  the  place,  and  skilfully 
interposed  between  himself  and  the  friendly 
shore ;    and  as   the  harbour    of  Salamis   was 
narrow,  Demetrius,  he  found,  had  blocked  it  up 
with  only  ten  vessels,  which  would  intercept 
sixty  of  his  own  from  bringing  aid  in  the  battle. 
These  vexatious  circumstances  greatly  mortified 
Ptplemy :  but  an  action  could  not  honourably 
be  declined  J    and  the   experience  of  a  long 
military  life,  had  taught  the  brother  and  bio- 
grs^her  of  Alexander,  that,  in  critical  emer- 
gencies,  courage  is  the  greatest  prudence.     He 
advanced  therefore  boldly  and  ostentatiously  to 
the  attack,  his  armament  being  swelled  in  ap- 
pearance by  his  transports  and   other  vessels 
Hastily  collected  from  the  Cyprian  cities.     But 
the  alacrity  of  Demetrius  dispelled  all  alarm  on 
the  score  of  apparent  inequality.     When  the  ad- 
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CHAP,  verse  squ^ulrans  Were  within  half  a  mile  of  eacfr 
^^'  other,  he  cottunanded  to  weigh  anchor ;  raised  a 
golden  shield,  the  concarted  signal  j  the  trum- 
pets summoned  to  combat ;  both  parties  in- 
voked their  common  gOds ;  and  both  resounding 
the  same  military  Pseaur  many  hostile  choirs 
mingled  in  one  majestic  stream  of  full  Gre- 
cian harmony.  Besides  the  superior  size  of 
their  galleys,  after  the  Greeks  hjtd  armed  them- 
selves with  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Asia, 
great  improvements  had  been  made  in  the 
construction  and  application  of  what  may  be" 
called  their  artillery.  The  missile  weapons  were* 
more  ingeniously  formed;  the  engines  which 
darted  them  were  of  greater  efficacy ;  and  the 
lojftier  platform  fyom  which  they  neere  dis- 
charged, gave  to  the  instruments  of  mischief  a 
surer  aim,  a  wider  range,  and  a  more  impetuous 
force.  But  the  principal  assault  still  depended 
on  the  nimble  activity  of  the  galleys  themselves, 
and  those  decisive  movements,  by  which,  with 
their  armed  prows,  they  rased  the  adversary's 
sides,  swept  away  his  oars,  and  often  by  a  strdce 
uniting  good  fortune  with  dexterity,  buried 
his  whole  vessel  in  the  deep.  The  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  naval  manoeuvre,  as  practised  by  Ae 
ancients,  was  perseveringly  displayed  in  this 
arduous  conflict.  Demetrius  is  celebrated  for 
adorning  the  functions  of  a  great  admiral,  witlr 
the  hardy  intrepidity  of  an  experienced  sea- 
man J  and  according  to  the  custom  of  Grecian 
commanders,  with  whom  example  was  preferred 
to  mere  precept,  for  completing  his  glory,  by 
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the  clestruction  of  many  enemies  with  his  own  chap. 
hand.  Of  his  three  life-guards  two  were  ^'' 
grievously  wounded ;  the  third  died  by  his  side. 
His  enterprise  was  rewarded  with  a  great  and 
decisive  victory,  ascribed  partly  to  the  superior 
size  of  his  gaUeys,  and  partly  to  his  seasonable 
obstruction  of  the  Salaminian  harbour,  by  which 
sixty  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  cut  off  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Ptolemy  had  been  at  first 
successful  against  the  squadron  which  he  op- 
posed in  person  ;  but  in  the  issue,  forty  of  his 
ships  were  taken  with  their  crews  *^}  eighty 
were  dashed  in  pieces  or  sunk  ;  eight  thousand 
men  were  captured  aboard  his  transports.  The 
harbour  and  city  of  Salamis  accumulated  new 
prizes  on  the  victor ;  the  former,  a  fleet  of  sixty 
sail  i  the  latter,  a  garrison  of  twelve  thousand 
foot,  with  twelve  hundred  horse:  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Cy^nsm  capital  was  followed 
by  the  speedy  reduction,  or  voluntary  surrender, 
of  other  walled  cities  in  the  island. 

Amidst  his  arrangements  for  securing  the 
valuable  possession  of  Cyprus,  Demetrius  gained 
honour  by  his  moderation  in  prosperity.  The 
slain  on  both  sides  were  lariiented  and  interred 
with  the  accustomed  ceremonies ;  Menelaus, 
his  son  Leontiscus,  and  other  kinsmen  or  friends 
of  Ptolemy,  were  restored  unransomed  to  Egypt. 
The  Athenians,  whose  fleet  of  thirty  galleys 
had  reinforced  the  conquerors,  were  presented 


1*  There  are  differences  in  the  numbers  as  given  by  Diodorus^ 
1.  JLX.  s.  59.    Plutarch  in  Demet.  and  Justin.  1.  zr.  c.  2. 
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CHAP,  with  twelve  hundred  suits  of  arniouf.     In  all 
.   ^^^\  ,  particulars,  but  the  choice  of  a  messengier  to 
announce  his  victory  to  Antigonus,  Demetrius 
approved  himselfi  on  this  occasion,  worthy  of 
the  signal  success  with  which  his  arms  had  been 
attended.     The  honour  of  communicating  such 
happy  tidings  to   his  father,  might  with  pro- 
priety have    been   committed   to   his   kinsman 
Marsyas**,  a  brave  commander,  and  a  respect- 
able historian ;  but  it  was  entrusted  to  the  fawn- 
ing buffi>on  Aristodemus  of  Miletus,  who  con- 
veyed the  news  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  vile 
servility  of  his  character.  ^-^ 
The  vie-         Antigonus  was  then  in  his  favourite  province^ 
nounced     where  he  had  just  built  a  palace  in  the  recent ly- 
^sb*^^  founded  and  short-lived  capital  Antigonia ;  ju- 
buflbon      diciously  situate  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
nius.^  ^    sea,    near  the   deepest  bend  of  the  Orontes^ 
which  flows  in  a  winding  course  for  ten  days* 
journey,    through  the  finest  valley  of   Syria. 
Aristodemus  landed  on  the  neighbouring  coasts 
with  orders  that  none  of  his  attendants  should 
leave  the  vessel.     In  a  small  boat,  he  proceeded 
to  Antigonia,  and  thence  walked  slowly  towards 
the  royal  palace,  with  a  solemn   countenance^ 
and  without  answering  a  word  to  the  crowd 
which  began  to  surround  him  :  Antigonus,  ap- 
prised of  his  landing,  had  anxiously  descended 
to  the  gate  of  the  palace.    Without  quickening 
his  pace,  the   flatterer  at  length  approached, 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  exclaimed  with  a 

»*  Suidab  in  Voc.  *»  Plutarch  in  Detoet. 
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loud  voice,  "  HaU,  king  Antigonus/'  He  then  chap. 
announced  the  completeness  and  extensive  con-  y  ^^^'  , 
sequences  of  Demetrius's  victory. 

Opinion  governs  the  world,  and  is  itself  go-  ^*'®  ^^>e 
vemed  by  names.     The  flattery  of  Aristodemus  sumed  by 
was  not  rejected  by  Antigonus ;  and  the  royal  ^j^,  g"". 
appellation,  so  soothing  to  the  ear  of  an  am-  cwsom. 
bitious  usurper,  was  officiously  repeated  by  the  cxvHifs. 
guards  and  attendants ;  the  palace  and  capital  ®*  ^'  ^^^ 
resounded  with  joyous  acclamations;  and  "  Long 
live  king   Antigonus'*   re-echoed  through   the 
cities  of  Syria  and  of  other  countries  subject  to 
his  power.     In  the  sense  of  antiquity,  the  title 
of  king   was  sometimes  extended  beyond   the 
actual  possession,  to  the  expectancy  of  sovereign 
power,  and  the  worthiness  to  hold  it.     In  this 
manner,    the  honour  might  be  communicated 
without  losing  in  value.     Antigonus  was  eager 
to  impart  it  to  his  beloved  Demetrius.     After 
the   example   of  these   generals,    Ptolemy,  de- 
feated but  not  dejected,  assimied  the  ensigns 
and  show  of  royalty,  of  which  he  had  long  en- 
joyed the  substance.     Seleucus  and  Lysimachus 
disdained  to  remain  inferior  in  name,  to  those 
whom  they  equalled    in  renown.      Cassander 
alone,  respecting  the  ashes  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchs   entombed  in   his  province,    neither 
called  himself  king,   nor  employed  the  royal 
signet.*®     Could  we  believe  an  historian  fond  of  Eflfects  of 
popular  remarks,  and   extremely  partial  to  re-  that  title, 
publicanism  ;  the  successors  of  Alexander,  toge- 

33  Conf.  Pint,  in  Dcmet.  &  Diodorus,  1.  xx.  s.  5.5. 
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CHAP,  ther  with  their  new  titles,  assumed  new  maxims, 
,  J^'  .  and  even  new  sentiments.  Their  personal  pre- 
tensions encreased  with  their  external  pomp ; 
the  respect  formerly  received  as  an  offering  to 
merit,  was  now  exacted  as  a  tribute  to  rank ; 
there  was  an  end  of  the  ancient  familiarity  of 
manners,  once  so  interesting  and  so  amiable ; 
and  though  rewards  grew  less  liberal,  punish* 
ments  became  greatly  more  severe.^  These 
evils  extended  with  the  lengthening  line  of  their 
descendants.  With  the  pride  of  hereditary 
royalty,  sloth  and  luxury  kept  pace:  and  the 
followers  of  the  most  enlightened  and  generous 
prince,  that  adorns  history,  degenerated  into 
selfish  and  sottish  voluptuaries,  adorned  by  east- 
.  tern  servility,  and  execrated  by  the  liberal 
portion  of  mankind  in  their  own  and  all  sue- 
ceeding  times. 
Aatigo-  The  assumption  of  the  diadem  by  Alexan- 

n^«.®^*    der's  immediate  successors   created  four  new 
kingdoms**,  all  of  which  Antigonus  who  treated 


§^p  his  equals  as  usurpers,  hoped  speedily  to  re- 
cxTiu.  9.  unite  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his  beloved 
Demetrius.  His  recent  victory  over  Ptolemy 
determined  him  to  begin  with  the  dominions  of 
that  prince.  The  naval  engagement  off  Salamis 
h^  given  him  the  command  of  the  sea;  his 
land-forces  fell  little  short  of  the  army  of  Alex- 

34  Plut.  in  Demet. 

^  Five  kingdoms  in  effisct,  though  Cassander,  as  we  have  seen, 
«lid  not  assume  the  royal  title.  Independently  of  him  there  were 
five  kings,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  Antigonus,  and  Deme* 
trius:  but  the  two  last-mentioned  held  an  united  sovereignty. 


preparer 
uont. 
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anderwhen  in  its  greatest  force ;  his  rival,  he  cHAP. 
doubted  not,  must  be  stunned  with  his  late  ^  vii. 
dreadful  defeat  j  he  was,  therefore,  eager  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  Egypt,  which  promised 
the  more  glorious  success,  the  sooner  it  was 
carried  into  execution.  Yet  his  arrangements 
on  this  occasion  indicated  a  full  sense  of  the 
obstacles  to  his  undertaking ;  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country,  the  abilities  and  resources  of 
its  satrap.  Egypt  was  to  be  attacked  at  once 
by  sea  and  land.  For  this  purpose,  Demetrius  His  vast 
sailed  -from  Cyprus  with  an  hundred  and  fifty 
galleys,  besides  a  hundred  vessels  of  burden, 
conveying  his  engines  of  battery  and  exhaustless 
stores  of  missile  weapons.  The  land  army  as- 
sembled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza;  con- 
sisting of  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  above  ten 
thousand  horse.  A  crowd  of  victuallers  was 
destined  to  attend  the  fleet;  and  the  camels 
collected  from  Arabia  for  accompanying  the 
army,  must  have  been  numerous  indeed,  since, 
among  other  necessaries,  they  carried  about  an 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  grain  **,  or  rather 
flour.  Eighty-three  elephants  added  terror,  at 
least  pomp,  to  the  warfare.  The  whole  empire 
was  held  in  suspense  and  anxiety  by  this  com- 
plicated armament,  which,  should  it  conquer 
Egypt,  promised  to  raise  its  commander  to 
*  universal  monarchy. 

Twenty-seven  years  before  the  present  expe-  improved 

ttat«of 

3*  Diodor.  L  zx.  s.  7J.    It  is  allowable  to  suspect  both  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  numbers  aqd  the  certainty  of  the  measuresr 
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CHAP,  dition,    that  ancient    and  populous  kingdom, 
,   "^"^  ,  which  long  boasted  its  three   thousand  cities, 
Eg3T>t  at    had  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  invasion 
thatUme.  ^f  Alexander.     Its  natural  defences  have  been 
at  all  times  the  same  ;  on  the  Asiatic  frontier, 
from  which  only  it  is  assailable  by  land,  a  desert, 
a  marsh,  and  a  great  river ;  and  along  its  low 
and  inhospitable  coast,  either  dangerous  banks 
of  concealed  sand,  or  perpetual  ledges  of  blind 
rocks.     But  its  artificial  bulwarks  had  under- 
gone an  important  change.     The   loss  of  two 
hundred  galleys  had  not  ruined  Ptolemy's  defen- 
sive navy.     The  military  resources  of  the  coun- 
try  had    wonderfully    increased.       Even    the 
melancholy  character  of  the  natives  had  been 
raised  and  ennobled  by  the  indulgent  policy  and 
liberal    encouragement     of     their    sovereign. 
While  other  countries  oppressed  in  peace,  after 
being  desolated  in  war,  had  declined  from  the 
splendour  of  sovereign  states  into  the  obscurity 
of   wretched  provinces,    Egypt   alone    in   the 
space  of  eighteen  years   under   Ptolemy,    had 
risen  from  the  dejection  of  a  plundered  satrapy 
into  the  dignity  of  an  independent  and  flourish- 
ing kingdom ;  enriched  by  commerce,  enlarged 
by   conquest,    and   strongly   defended  by  nu- 
merous  and  well-provided  garrisons. 
Disasters        Autigonus  fatally  experienced  the  importance 
compelled  ^^  t^'^  alteration.     The  obstinacy  of  old  age, 
Antigonus  for  he  was  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  heightened 
the  calamities  that  awaited  him.     His  prepara- 
tions were  not  completed  till  October,  about  the 
setting  of  the    Pleiades,  when  the  weather  is 
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stormy,  and  when  the  Nile  has  not  yet  wholly  chap. 
retired  within  its  oozy  bed.  At  this  unfavdur-  ,  J^^*  , 
able  season,  his  fleet  under  Demetrius  was  or- 
dered  to  sail,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
experienced  seamen ;  and  about  the  same  time  he 
marched  in  person  from  Gaza  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Demetrius  had  not  been  long  at  sea 
when  he  was  assailed  by  a  tempest  from  the 
north,  which  the  victuallers  and  vessels  carrying 
missile  weapons  were  not  able  to  resist.  Many 
were  dashed  in  pieces  and  sunk ;  others  returned 
with  much  diflSculty  to  the  friendly  shore  of 
Gaza.  Demetrius  anchored  five  furlongs  from 
the  coast,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  his 
vessels  foundering  amidst  sands  or  beating 
against  rocks,  without  the  possibility  of  afibrding 
to  them  any  assistance,  or  of  saving  any  part  of 
their  crews,  since  those  who  escaped  from  ship- 
wreck  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians, 
pleased  spectators,  at  land,  of  their  enemy's 
disasters..  Had  the  storm  lasted  a  day  longer, 
the  whole  fleet  must  have  perished ;  and  this 
danger  still  threatened,  when  the  army  of  Anti- 
gonus  emerged  from  its  toilsome  march  through 
the  desert.  By  his  arrival,  some  weather-beaten 
vessels  might  obtain  a  safe  landing-place;  but 
he  found  it  impossible  to  bring  about  any  usefiil 
co-operation  between  his  fleet  and  army.  He 
stood  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Delta  with  a 
resistless  force,  could  he  have  transported  his 
men  across  the  swollen  Nile.  All  the  mouths  of 
that  river  were  defended  by  Ptolemy's  garrisons 
and  innumerable  armed  vessels.     At  Pseudas- 
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CHAP,  tomus,  Phatnicus*^,  and  every  other  inlet  by 
^  J°'  '  which  Demetrius  attempted  to  penetrate,  the 
resistance  was  ready  and  unsurmountable.     The 
Pelusiac,  or  great  eastern  branch,  was  guarded 
with  equal  vigilance  against  Antigonus.     In  ad- 
dition to  these  difficulties,  provisions  and  water 
grew  scarce ;  while  Ptolemy's  emissaries  sowed 
sedition  in  the  hostile  camp,  and,  by  vast  pro- 
mises and  bribes,   tempted  many  to  desertion. 
The  difficulties  of  the  invaders  must  have  been 
extreme,  before  the  loftiness  of  the  new  kings,  the 
obstinate  pride  of  the  father,  and  the  confident 
ardour  of  the  son,  could  condescend  to  the  mor- 
tifying arrangements  for  securing  their  retreat. 
Antigonus  varnished  that  disgraceful  measure 
by  summoning  a  council  of  his  principal  officers, 
who  unanimously  advised  him  to  defer  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  to  a  more  favourable  season  of 
the  year.     Ptolemy,  with  his  usual  prudence, 
would  have  been  glad  to  make  a  bridge  of 
gold  for  a  retiring  foe.     He  thanked  the  pro- 
pitious   gods  with   solemn   games  and  costly 
sacrifices;  and,  in  a  pompous   embassy,  com- 
municated the  good  tidings  to  Seleucus,  Cassan- 
der,  and  Lysimachus,  who,  he  hoped,   would 
rejoice  at  his  thus  happily  baffling  their  common 
enemy.  ^ 
^Sus'd^^'      Antigonus  had  failed    in    his   undertaking 
against  the  great  body  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ; 
but  his  vast  preparations,  he  thought,  might  still 


to  make 
war  OQ 


J7  Strabo,  1.  xviL  p.  1 153.  &  Ptolemj,  1,  ir.  p.  116. 
s*  Diodor.  1.  x?iiL  s.  74, 75,  k  76.  Plut.  in  Demet  and  Pausanias 
Attic,  c.  6. 
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be  employed  with  success  in  reducing  its  most  chap. 
valuable  appendages.    One  arm  had  been  lopped  wjll^ 
off  by  the  conquest  of  Cyprus;   another   re-  Rhodes. 
mained,  the  flourishing  island  of  Rhodes,  which  cxvUiM. 
for    seven    years    past    had    been    intimately  ^•C.305. 
united  with  Egypt  both  by  interest  and  affection. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Rhodians, 
who  had  been   honoured    with    distinguished 
msaks  of  his  regard,  erected  themselves  into  an 
independent  commonwealth,  in  apparent  friend- 
ship  with  all  his  successors,  by  whom,  though 
its  riches  might  be  envied,  the  strength  of  its 
battlements  was  respected.     The  capital  of  the  Novelty  of 
island,  bearing  the  same  name,  had  been  founded  Rhodw^ 
only  four**  years  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
F^loponnesian  war ;  and  the  comparative  novelty 
of  this  city,  as  well  as  of  Byzantium,  which  two 
alone  preserved  the  genuine   fire  of   liberty, 
extinguished  on  all  sides  around  them,  might 
seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  tliat  common- 
wealths like  individuals  have  their  youth,  maturity, 
old  age,  and  decrepitude.    When  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  the  other  illustrious  republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  had  sunk  into  the  last  stages  of  decay, 
the  youthful  communities  of  Rhodes  and  By- 
zantium were  animated  with  the  generous  spirit 
of  freedom,  and  ennobled  by  those  virtues  of 
policy  and  prowess  by  which  only  it  can  be 
maintained. 

Yet  this  plausible  observation  is  applicable  History  of 
only  to  the  cityy  not  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  ^«^*«^- 

»  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  9^7. 
VOL.  //.  .  D 
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CHAP,  which  latter  vied  in  the  antiquity  of  its  renown 
^''*  with  the  most  venerable  royalties,  or  common- 
wealths, of  the  heroic  ages.  Before  the  dawn 
of  recorded  history,  Rhodes  had  contended 
with  Athens  herself  for  the  partial  affection  of 
Minerva.^  Apollo  chose  the  bright  island,  yet 
latent  in  the  watery  deep,  for  the  scene  of  his 
peculiar  reign  ** ;  and  in  the  figurative  language 
of  Homer  and  Pindar,  Jupiter  poured  down  a 
golden  shower  on  the  industrious  and  skilful 
Rhodians.  Their  cities,  Lindus,  lalyssus,  and 
the  shining  Cameirus^,  are  celebrated  by  Homer 
and  Pindar ;  and  we  learn  that  nearly  five  cen- 
turies  before  th^  Christian  aera,  the  crowded 
seaports  of  the  Rhodians  were  decorated  with 
magnificent  edifices,  and  their  streets  adorned 
with  breathing  marbles.^  The  towering  ridges 
of  Atabyrius,  which  overlooked  their  island^ 
were  crowded  with  splendid  monuments,  par- 
ticularly the  temple  of  Jupiter,  from  which  the 
father  of  the  gods  was  believed  to  survey  with 
complacence  the  unwearied  labours  of  his  peace- 
ful and  ingenious  votaries.**  In  these  poetical 
eulogies  we  may  discern  that  intimate  connec- 

*<»  Pindar,  Olyrop.  Ode  vii. 

4*  Pindar  also  celebrates  <'  Rhodes  the  daughter  of  Venus  and 
bride  of  the  sun,"  ^iJivw  irotS*  tuppo^irns  i^iXiom  re  wfn^  PoSor.  The 
Scholiast  says,  that  the  island  derived  the  former  title  from  iu 
flowers  and  beauty;  and  Soiinus,  c.  17.,  believes  the  latter  bestowed 
on  it,  because  a  day  never  passes  at  Rhodes  in  which  the  sun  is  not 
at  some  time  visible. 

«*  Homer,  II.  1.  ii.  v.  670. 

^  Ef»Ya  8c  {votat  9pmmrTWffi  B^ofiotti  KfktvOw  t<^*  Pindar,  ibid. 
Conf.  Diodor.  1.  xix.  c.  45. 

**  Pindar,  ibid. 
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tion  between  commerce  and  superstition,  which  chap. 
has  been  pointed  out  and  illustrated  in  other  ,  ^|^'  , 
parts  of  this  history  ;  and  the  account  formerly 
given  of  the  flourishing  traffic  of  the  Asiatic 
peninsula,  receives  confirmation  from  the  in- 
dustry  and  opulence  of  Rhodes,  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  frith  of  only  five  miles,  and  dis- 
playing wonderful  resources  within  its  diminu- 
tive territory  of  only  thirty  miles  in  length  and 
fifteen  in  breadth. 

Its  productive  and  commercial  industry,  the  itsproduo- 
genuine  source  of  public  happiness,  continued  commer- 
through  the  dark  ages  of  traditionary  fame  down  f^^^ 
to  that  celebrated  war  of  twentyrseven  years,  by 
which  Greece  and  most  of  her  islands  were 
afflicted,  through  the  combined  evils  of  foreign 
invasion  and  domestic    sedition.     During  the 
agitations  of  that  furious  conflict,  Rhodes  pre* 
served  her  peaceful  prosperity  j  and  towards  its 
conclusion,  beheld  the  foundation  and  comple- 
tion of  her  splendid  and  permanent  capital. 

This  capital,  situate  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  island,  rose  in  the  form  of  a  theatre^, 
looking  directly  towards  the  Embolus  or  beak  ^, 
a  name  bestowed  on  the  southern  promontory  of 
Caria.  The  Rhodians  traded  with  all  the  coun- 
tries around  them;  and  their  two  harbours, 
nearly  contiguous  to  each  other,  formed  the 
hope  of  industrious  merchants,  and  terror  of 
pirates.  They  had  hitherto  lived  on  good  terms 
with  all  the  Macedonian  generals,  who  com- 

45  OnnpofiZBi  wnts  nyr  PoSs.     Diodor.  1.  xix^  Q,  45. 
«•  Schol.  in  Find.  Olymp.  Ode  vii, 
D  ^ 
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CHAP,  manded  the  adjacent  coasts ;  and  had  allowed 
t^     ^ '   ^^  Antigonus,  as  we  have  before  seen,  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  skilful  artisans,  and  to  equip  fleets 
ciost  con-  in  their  harbours.     But  for  several  years  past, 
with         as  the  war  between  Antigonus  stnd  Seleucus 
^«l>t-       had  interrupted  the  traflSc  through  Upper  Asia 
that  used  to  centre  in  the -cities  of  Phoenicia,  the 
Rhodians  had  peculiarly  connected  themselves 
with  Egypt,  which  then  wholly  engrossed  the 
highly.prized  commodities  of  the  East,  whether 
conveyed  to  it  by  Arabs,  Indians,  or  its  own 
merchantmen.     From  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the 
Rhodians  diffused  the  spices,  perfumes,  gems, 
and  other  articles  indispensable  in  the  luxury 
and  superstition  of  antiquity  over  all  the  coasts 
of  the  West.  This  commercial  intercourse,  which 
had  been  warmly  encouraged  by  the  Egyptian 
satrap,  now  king  Ptolemy,   had  produced  the 
grateful  attachment  of  the  Rhodians  to  that 
prince;    from  whose    dominions  they  derived 
continual  supplies  of  grain,  essential  to  a  coun- 
try, teeming  with  population,  yet  destitute  of 
Flourish-    tillage :  for  the  territory  of  Rhodes  was  entirely" 
ing  state  of  dedicated  to  gardens  and  vineyards.     The  ex- 
andtcrri-    cclleuce  of  ils  wines  recommended  them  to  the 
^^'         peculiar  purpose  of  religious  libations  and  fes- 
tivals. ^    Its  flowers  and  fruits  enjoyed  an  equal 
pre-eminence ;  and  those  gifts  of  nature  instead 
of  superseding,  as  usually  happens,  had  stimu- 
lated the  stubborn  exertions  of  laborious  in- 

47  KoD  ego  te,  mensis  et  Biis  accepta  secundi^, 

Tranfieriin,''|lhodia,  —  Virgil,  Georv  ii.  loi. 
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dustry.  In  opposition  to  the  general  custom  of  chap. 
antiquity^,  the  houses  of  the  Rhodians,  both  in  t  ^"'  . 
town  and  country',  were  solidly  built  of  stone. 
Their  capital  was  strongly  fortified  by  sea  and 
land^,  watered  by  innumerable  conduits*^  frona 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  provided  with 
all  conveniences  and  ornaments,  that  wealth  can 
purchase,  or  ingenuity  invent. 

But  the  greatest  ornament  of  Rhodes  was  the  singular 
wisdom  of  its  magistrates.  At  the  same  time  j^^^^ 
that  they  bridled  the  multitude  by  every  salutary  tioDi. 
restraint,  they  had  contrived  to  gain  its  aflFectioa 
by  humanity  and  bounty.  Whatever  regarded 
the  marine,  the  sinews  of  their  power,  was  a 
mystery  to  all  but  the  magistrates.  To  enter 
the  dqcks  without  permission,  was  a  capital 
offence ;  and  to  pry  into  any  secrets  respecting 
the  naval  department,  was  prohibited  under  the 
penalties  of  banishment  or  death.  To  work, 
not  to  speak,  to  exercise  their  strength,  not  their 
judgment,  were  the  duties  required  from  the 
Rhodian  artisans,  whose  labour  was  richly  re- 
warded, and  whose  habitual  diligence  ensured  a 
kindly  support  during  sickness  or  old  age.** 
Good  policy  enforced  this  dictate  of  compassion, 
or  rather  justice ;  and  so  natural  is  the  connec- 
tion between  liberality  and  traflSc,  that  by  an 
immemorial  law,  the  Rhodian  people  were  either 
to  be  provided  with  employment  by  their  supe- 

^  Diodorus  intimates  this  by  ttymg,  ate  vxufeufss  cl^^a  \iBam, 
Diod.  l.xix.  8.45. 

f  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  652.  *•  Oxtrw.  Diodor.  ibid. 

*»  Strabo,  I.  xir.  p.  655. 
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CHAP,  riors,  or  comfortably  subsisted  at  the  public  ex- 
V  ^    '   >  pense.     The  burden  of  too  numerous  a  progeny- 
was  alleviated  at  the  charge  of  the  state ;  and  a 
superabundant  family,   which  is  the  terror  of 
beggarly  peasants,  formed  the  object  of  hope  or 
of  joy  in  this  commercial  commonwealth. 
Mariiiine        According  to  the  experience  of  antiquity,  the 
best  of  all  governments  was  held  to  be  a  mo- 
derate aristocracy,  in  which  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  "  men  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
head  and  of  the  hand,"  were  connected  by  the 
reciprocal  ties  of  respectful  obedience  and  in- 
dulgent protection.      Under    such   a  political 
arrangement,  the  naval  cities  of  Athens,  Car- 
thage,  and  Marseilles  ^\  as  well  as  the  militaiy 
republics  of  Sparta  and  Rome,    earned  their 
fairest  fame,  and  attained  their  meridian  prospe- 
rity.    Rhodes  acquired  equal  and  less  invidious 
distinction,  and  increased  it  by  means  equally 
honourable  to  herself  and  useful  to  her  neigh- 
bours.    Instead  of  applying  their  marine  to  the 
purposes  of  depredation  or  ambition,  the  Rho- 
dian  senators  directed  it  to  the  extirpation  of 
pirates,  who,  issuing  from  the  winding  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  especially  from  the  creeks  of 
Cilicia,  had  long  infested  the  Mediterranean.** 
In  thus  protecting  general  traffic,  they  merited 
the  good-will  of  all  civilized  nations.     They  de- 
served it  still  farther  by  the  wisdom  and  equity 
of  their  laws,  which  first  introduced  principles 

^  Cicero,  Orat  pro  Valer.  Flac. 

93  There  is  not  now  even  a  fishing-boat  on  the  whole  southern 
coast. 
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of  reason  and  utility  in  matters  respecting  the  CHAP, 
sea ;  an  element  which,  except  by  themselves,  v  '  1 
the  Lycians,  and  a  few  cities  of  Greece  and 
Phoenicia,  had  hitherto  been  universally  aban- 
doned to  disorder  and  anarchy.  **  The  maritime 
laws  of  the  Khodians  were  adopted  into  the 
jurisprudence  of  Rome^,  and  thence  diffused 
through  the  world.  If  their  scattered  fragments 
still  excite  admiration,  to  what  high  praise  must 
the  whole  have  been  entitled  in  the  comparatively 
unenlightened  age  in  which  they  were  enacted ! 

Such  was  the  enviable  condition  of  the  Rho-  The  Rho« 
dians,  when,  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  ^h^c  An- 
Alexander,  Demetrius,  by  order  of  his  father,  tigonus't 
required  their  assistance  in  his  Cyprian  expe-  from  their 
dition.     Their   connection  with  Ptolemy  could  ^^^^*' 
not  fail  to  produce  a  refusal ;  they  conveyed  it, 
however,  in  the  least  offensive  terms ;  for  their 
policy  had  hitherto  engaged  them  to  conciliate 
every  one  of  Alexander's  fortunate  generals ;  to 
court  them  by  embassies,  to  honour  tliem  with 
statues,  to  reUeve  occasionally  the  wants  of  all, 
while  they  carefully  avoided  to  adopt  the  resent- 
ments of  any,  or  to  involve  themselves  in  their 
quarrels.      Intoxicated  with   his    conquest    of 
Cyprus,  and  the  affected  sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
Antigonus  determined  to  punish   the   disobe* 
dience  of  the  Rhodians  to  his  most  unjustifiable 
demand*     At  first  he  sent  a  squadron  of  stout 
galleys  to  distress  their  trade,  and  particularly  to 


*«  Isocrat.  Orat.  de  Pace. 

»  Pandect.  I.  xif.  Tit.  2.  de  lege  Rhodca,  de  jactu. 
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CHAP,  interrupt  the  perpetual  navigation  between  their 
2!^  island  and  Egypt-  The  injured  Rhodians, 
anxious  as  they  were  to  preserve  amity  with  so 
great  a  king,  could  not  tamely  brook  the  vio- 
lation of  their  property.  They  armed  vigorously 
for  defence,  and  chased  the  fleet  of  Antigonus 
from  their  coasts. " 

Demeuius      Xhis  becoming  boldness  was  construed  into 

tails  to  .11.1 

Rhodes      an   insult,    deserving  the  severest  vengeance, 
groat  ar.     '^^^  cautious  Rhodians,  still  willing  to  temporise, 
mament.     decreed  new  honours  to  Antigonus  and  his  son, 
cxriii.^4.     and  endeavoured  to  soothe  them  by  a  submis- 
'   *  ^^^'  sive  embassy.     Their  embassy  was  answered  by 
the   approacli  of  two   hundred  ships   of  war, 
which,    under    the    command    of   Demetrius, 
anchored  at  Lorima  on  the  Carian  coast,  directly 
opposite  to  their  harbours.     His  transports  con- 
veyed forty  thousand  men,  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  cavalry  :    engines^  weapons,  and  mili- 
tary stores  had  been  provided  in  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion ;  and  the  royal  fleet  was  accompanied  by 
more  than  a  thousand  vessels  belonging  to  mer- 
chants  or  pirates,    who    hoped  to    ravish  the 
spoils  of  a  wealthy  and  yet  virgin  island.*^ 
Demetrius      The  report  of  such  powerful   preparations 
onThT*     might  have  filled  the  Rhodians  with  alarm.   But 
wWch'is     *^®  theatrical  form  of  their  city  enabled  them  dis- 
ravaged  by  tiuctly  to  bchold  the  gleams  of  armour  flashing 
sanfa'nd    fr^"^  ^^  armament,  whose  magnitude  crowded 
Mn*^n^""  ^^^^  narrow  seas.     In  approaching  Rhodes,  the 
pirates,      ships  of  war  formed  a  line  in  front :  they  were 

«•  Diodor.  L  xx.  s.  82.  *"  Diodor,  ibid. 
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followed  by  vessels  heavily  laden  with  darts  and  c  H  A  p, 
engines,  and  slowly  towed  along  by  lighter  gal-  y  ^^'  > 
leys ;  the  pirates  came  last,  though  their  cruel 
service  was  to  be  first  employed  against  a  people, 
whose  honourable  opulence  stimulated  their  own 
envious  avidity.  In  modem  war,  much  time 
and  many  precautions  would  be  required  lor  the 
safe  landing  of  so  stupendous  a  host :  but  the 
form  of  aticient  vessels,  which  rendered  them 
less  safe  on  deep  and  open  seas,  exempted  them 
however  from  many  dangers  on  shoaly  coasts.  *® 
The  first  CBie  of  Demetrius  was  to  moor  his 
ships  at  a  due  distance  from  the  numerous 
engines,  mounting  the  walls  of  Rhodes.  Having 
effected  this  purpose,  he  sent  forth  his  pirates 
and  partisans  to  ravage  the  adjacent  shores,  and 
collect  materials  for  inclosing  a  camp.  In  the 
course  of  this  service,  a  hasty  desolation  over- 
spread  the  gardens  and  beautiful  villas,  which 
formed  the  delight  and  the  pride  of  those  long 
fortunate  islanders.  An  encampment,  however^ 
was  marked  out,  and  fortified :  a  new  and  capacious 
harbour  was  built  for  the  invading  armament  j 
and  the.  approaches  to  the  capital  of  Rhodes 
were  carefully  smoothed,  and  secured  on  either 
side  by  entrenchments. 

During  these  operations,  repeated  embassies  Measurei 
were  sent  to  Demetrius,  by  which  the  Rhodians  the  Rh<^ 
offered  even  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with  f^b^exT 
Ptolemy.     But  the  invader,  deeming  this  pro-  tremity. 

s*  The  water  it  deep  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast,  but 
grows  suddenly  shallow  near  the  ancient  harbours  and  other  parts 
of  tha  shore. 
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CHAP,  posal  merely  the  effect  of  present  terror,  de* 
^"'  ^  manded  an  hundred  hostages  from  their  noblest 
families,   and  the  immediate   reception   of  his 
fleet  into  their  harbours.    In  this  extremity,  the 
Rhodians  manned  their  fleet,  distributed  their 
troops  along  the  walls,  repaired  and  multiplied 
their  engines,  and  as   their  superiority  in  sea- 
manship enabled  them  to  command  the  outlets 
of  their  ports  and  break  through  the  enemy's 
line,  sent  news  of  their  situation  to  Seleucus, 
Lysimachus,  Cassander,  above  all  to  Ptolemy, 
requiring  immediate  aid  in  a  warfare  in  which 
they  had  involved  .themselves  rather  than  depart 
from    their  friendly    engagements   with   those 
princes.      At  the  same  time  an  unserviceable 
crowd  of  slaves  and  strangers  was  dismissed  from 
the  besieged  city,  and  the  useful  portion  of  both 
was  encouraged  heartily  to  co-operate  in  the 
public   defence  j  the   former   by  the  reward  of 
personal  freedom,  the  latl:er  by  a  participation 
in  future  of  all  municipal  rights.     Yet  in  this 
moment  of  alarm,  private  property,  met  with  its 
due  respect.  The  slaves  to  be  enrolled  as  soldiers 
were    first  regularly  purchased  from  their  re- 
spective masters.     Of  such  labouring  citizens  as 
should  fall  in  battle,  the  families  were  to  be 
maintained    at    the     public    expense  ;     their 
daughters  were  to  be  dowered  by  the  treasury ; 
and  their  sons,  on  attaining  the  age  of  manhood, 
to  be  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour 
in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  during  the  solemnity 
of  his  crowded  festival.** 

«•  Diodor.  J.  xx.  s.  8J. 
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Demetrius  directed  his  arms  against  the  har-  chap. 
hours,  because,  after  their  surrender,  the  city  itself  ^  V^'   , 
would  be  soon  driven  by  famine  to  submission.  Rhodes 
For  the  assault  of  the  harbours,  he  provided  two  ^2^* 
lofty  towers,  overtopping  their  highest  defences,  ordinary  - 
and  floated  each  tower  on  firm  and  well-poised  the  side  of 
hulks.    The  higher  compartments  of  these  float-  ^j^ntT 
ing  batteries  were  adapted  to  various  forms  of  and  de- 
catapults,  throwing  weapons  of  different  shapes 
and  magnitudes ;    and  the  lower  stories  were 
provided  with  ballistas  that  discharged  stones  of 
an  hundred  pounds  weight.     The  towers  and 
hulks  were  encompassed  on  either  side  with  huge 
pent-houses,  and  defended  in  front  by  a  floating 
rampart :  the  whole  accompanied  with  innumer- 
able armed  vessels,  manned  chiefly  with  Cretans 
as  marines.     His  flrst  attack  was  rendered  inef- 
fectual through  a  sudden  storm.     He  renewed 
it  next  morning  with  music  of  trumpets  and 
shouts  of  acclamation,  but  was  so  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  besieged  that,  after  suffering  more 
evil  than  he  inflicted,  he  thought  proper  towards 
evening  to  sound  a  retreat.      The    Rhodians 
pursued  him   with  fire-ships,  and  but  for  his 
moveable   rampart,    might  have   succeeded  in 
burning   his    machines.      But  this    ingenious 
edifice,  while  it  defended  his  towers,  enabled  him 
to  retort  the  ignited  weapons  of  the  enemy  with 
such  effect,  that  most  of  their  vessels  were  con- 
sumed, and  their  crews  were  sometimes  arrested 
by  his  javelins  while  they  swam  to  the  friendly 
shore.     During  eight  successive  days,  the  same 
mode  of  warfare  was  renewed,  until  Demetrius^s 
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CHAP,  machines  were  so  much  shattered  that  he  was 
V  ^y*  ,  obliged  to  repair  them  in  the  harbour  which  he 
had  fortified  upon  first  landing  in  the  island. 
When  his  preparations  were  completed,  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
making  a  successful  assault,  when  his  operations 
were  baffled  through  the  singular  enterprise  of 
three  Rhodian  vessels,  filled  with  chosen  men, 
prepared  to  encounter  certain  xleath  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  Their  impetuosity 
penetrated  through  a  cloud  of  darts,  broke 
asunder  the  floating  rampart  though  strongly 
compacted  and  plated  with  iron,  assaulted  with 
their  prows  the  hulks  bearing  Demetrius's  ma- 
chines, and  filled  two  of  them  with  water.  Having 
performed  this  signal  service,  two  Rhodian  com- 
manders escaped  unhurt  to  their  own  shore  ;  but 
Exacestus,  commanding  the  admiral  galley, 
ventured  to  assail  a  third  hulk,  which  had  been 
taken  in  tow  by  the  enemy.  His  noble  ardour 
cost  him  his  ship  and  his  life^;  but  the  im^ 
mortal  exploit  was  not  lost,  to  his  country,  since 
it  taught  the  invaders  against  what  consummate 
skill  and  valour  they  would  yet  be  obliged  to 
contend. 
Rhodes  The  attention  of  every  part  of  the  empire  was 

by^F?o[(^  fixed  on  this  memorable   siege ;    and    almost 
my,  Cas-    evcrv  citv  or  province,  beyond  the  immediate 

sander^and  .      ,  \.   y         / .     ^.  \     ^.^   j 

Lysima-     jurisdiction  ot  Antigonus,  testified  anxious  so- 

^^^        licitude  for  the  safety  of  the  Rhodians.     Upon 

the  first  intelligence  of  their  danger,  Cassander 

^  Diodor.  l.xx.  s.  85, 86,87,  &  8^^ 
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and  Lysimachus  had  sent  to  them  supplies  of  c  H  a  p. 
com:  Ptolemy  succoured  them  more  power-  ^  Z^^. 
fully  with  men  as  well  as  with  various  kinds  of 
provisions.  Demetrius  saw  the  necessity  of 
using  the  utmost  expedition  in  an  undertaking 
universally  unpopular ;  which  at  once  enraged 
his  enemies,  and  disgusted  his  allies.  Hitherto 
the  attacka  on  the  land  side  had  been  only 
feints  to  aid  the  great  operations  at  sea.  But 
he  now  determined  to  try  whether  the  city  itself 
was  equally  capable  of  resistance  with  its  un- 
conquerable  harbours.  The  Helepolis,  em-  Deme- 
ployed  on  this  occasion,  resembled  in  form,  but  ^^  ^^ 
far  exceeded  in  dimensions,  that  used  in  the 
siege  of  Salamis.  ^^  Its  towers  were  an  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  ;  it  was  supported  on  eight 
enormous  wheels,  and  propelled  by  the  labour 
of  three  thousand  four  hundred  men.  Its  jsides 
were  plated  with  iron;  the  port-holes  were 
defended  by  valves  of  raw  hide,  thickly  covered 
with  wool ;  and  it  was  prepared  to  resist  fire  by 
the  skilful  distribution  of  water  through  every 
part  of  its  immense  bulk.  Demetrius  con- 
structed also  ten  pent-houses,  eight  of  which 
accompanied  and  guarded  the  Helepolis ;  and 
the  two  others  carried  battering  rams,  shaped 
like  the  beak  of  a  galley,  but  each  of  them  an 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  While  these 
machines  were  preparing  by  the  unremitted 
exertions  of  thirty  thousand  workmen,  Deme* 

^*  Epimachus  the  Athenian  had  a  principal  share  in  the  con^ 
trivances  of  this  Helepolis  used  against  Rhodes.  Athenaei  Liber, 
de  Macbin.  Bellic.  p.  7. 
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CHAP,  trius  made  trial  of  the  less  operose  expedients 
V  ^y^^'^  ,  of  mining  and  treachery.  His  mines,  however, 
were  successfully  countermined  by  the  enemy ; 
and  Athenagoras,  the  Milesian,  commanding 
Ptolemy's  reinforcement,  pretended  to  listen  to 
the  proposal  of  defection,  only  that  he  might 
gain  an  opportunity  of  ensnaring  the  seducer.  ® 
And  ©per-  Dcmetrius  finally  had  recourse  to  his  engines. 
iTireeboid  With  thcse  he  made  three  strenuous  attacks, 
nio^H)oid.  since  he  thrice  effected  a  breach  in  the  walls,  but 
ly  resisted,  of  which  the  bad  consequences  had  been  anti- 
cipated by  a  second  and  third  line  of  bulwarks 
behind  those  which  had  fallen.  After  thus  re- 
sisting the  first  assault,  the  Rhodians  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  the  enemy's  machines  in 
the  night ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Deme- 
trius himself,  directed  against  his  Helepolis  fif- 
teen hundred  darts  and  eight  hundred  fire- 
baHs/*^  The  second  attack,  assisted  by  a  feint 
at  sea,  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  besiegers  as 
well  as  of  the  besieged :  among  the  latter,  his- 
torians regret  Ameinias,  a  noble  Rhodian,  illus- 
triously distinguished  in  former  scenes  of  the 
war,  who  fell  after  a  heroic  defence  in  the  arms 
of  victory.  The  third  assatdt  was  of  all  the 
most  complicated  and  the  most  desperate. 
Having  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall,  but  which 
was  not  found  practicable,  Demetrius  selected 
fifteen  hundred  men  of  tried  valour,  and  totally 
devoted  to  his  service.  They  were  ordered  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  attack  the  Rhodians  who 

**  Diodor.  1.  xx.  s,  95.  •»  Diodor.  1.  xx.  t.  97. 
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guarded  the  ditches  and  defences  behind  this 
narrow  and  difficult  inlet;  and  having  thus 
entered  the  city,  to  take  post  in  the  market- 
place. It  was  expected  that  the  confusion  and 
terror  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  armed 
men  within  the  walls,  would  withdraw  the  Rho- 
dians  from  their  fortifications,  and  leave  many 
parts  of  them  unguarded  in  the  morning,  at  the 
first  dawn  of  which  the  city,  on  a  given  signal, 
was  to  be  assailed  on  all  sides  by  sea  and  land. 
Demetrius's  forlorn  hope  succeeded  in  their  ar- 
duous  enterprise,  and  gained  possession  of  the 
great  theatre  in  the  market-place :  the  lament- 
able wailings  of  women  and  children  filled  the 
streets  of  Rhodes  as  if  the  place  had  been  al- 
ready taken  by  storm  :  but  when  the  concerted 
operations  began  at  day -break,  it  was  found  that 
not  a  Rhodian  soldier  had  quitted  his  post. 
This  unaltered  firmness,  in  despising  the  vain 
terrors  of  war,  was  inspired  by  the  admirable 
presence  of  mind  of  the  Rhodian  senators,  who 
gave  strict  orders  to  resist  with  unabating  vigi- 
lance and  energy  the  assailants  from  without, 
while  a  party  of  themsel^ies,  heading  the  auxi- 
liaries recently  sent  by  Ptolemy,,  undertook  tp 
deal  with  the  enemies  that  had  stolen  within 
their  city.  Their  measures  concerted  with 
wisdom^  were  executed  with  corresponding 
bravery.  The  hostile  troops  in  the  theatre  and 
market-place  were  put  to  the  sword,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  they  slew  Da- 
moteles,  the  president  of  the  Rhodian  senate, 
who  disdained  not,  in  this  moment  of  emergency. 
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CHAP,  the  manual  duties  of  a  soldier,  and  thus  sealed 
V  y^^'  /  by  his  blood  the  glory  which  he   had  justly 

earned  both  as  a  statesman  and  general.  ** 
Ambassa-        Demetrius  had  scarcely  made, his  last  unsuc- 
fiay^tes  cessful  attempt  against  Rhodes,  when  various, 
at  once  in-  causes   Combined  to  bring  to  a  conclusion   a 
the  Rho-    siege,  which,  during  a  complete  year,  had  now 
diaiw.        fruitlessly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Greece, 
and  exhausted  the  wealth  of  Asia.     The  im- 
patient  old  age  of  Antigonus  had  exhorted  his 
son,  on  any  honourable  terms,  to  relinquish  his 
undertaking.      Ambassadors  from  every    Gre- 
cian community,  that  either  in  Asia  or  Europe 
affected  the  honour  of  independence,  plied  him 
with    perpetual   intercessions  in  favour  of  an 
admired  commonwealth,  the  favourite  and  bene- 
factress of  the  whole  commercial  world.     On 
one  occasion,  not  less  than  fifty  ambassadors 
from  different  states  crowded  his  camp  at  the 
same  time,    all   heartily  joining  in   the   same 
Thesiege   earnest  petition.     But  the  circumstance  which 
principal    chiefly  engaged  him  to  raise  the  siege,  was  a 
w^y?**       concurrent  deputation  from  the  Athenians  and 
Oi;rmp.      Etolians®*,  not  only  joining  in  the  great  general 
B.C.  304.  request,  but  urging  Demetrius  to  sail  to  their 
immediate  assistance,  against  the  machinations 
of  Cassander,  who,  during  the  occupation  of 
their  protector  in  a  distant  quarter,  had  en- 
creased  his  partisans,  and  greatly  enlarged  hia 
usurped  possessions  in  both  divisions  of  ancient 

^  Diodor.  1.  xx.  s.  98. 

*s  Conf.  Diodor.  l.xx.  s.  99.     Plutarch  in  Oemet.  p.  907.  and 
Pansan.  1.  i.  c.  96. 
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Greece.  To  be  the  deliverer  of  this  illustrious  chap. 
country,  was  the  favourite  passion  of  Demetrius.  ,  ^^'  , 
With  this  glorious  object,  even  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes  could  not  bear  any  comparison ;  and 
the  expected  attainment  of  it  ftimished  him 
with  the  honourable  pretence,  of  which  Anti- 
gonus  desired  him  to  lay  hold,  for  terminating 
an  unpropitious  and  unpopular  warfare. 

During  the  siege  itself,   incidents  also  had  incidents 
occurred  tending  to  revive  the  spirit  of  con-  tTc^ii! 
ciliation  and  amity.     Amidst  the  fury  of  attack,  ^P?  ^^°' 
and  the  obstinacy  of  resistance,  a  few  individuals,  with  &u 
exasperated  at  their  private  losses,  had  proposed  ""°  ^' 
to  destroy  the  statues  formerly  erected  by  the 
Rhodians,   in    honour    of  Demetrius  and   his 
father.     But  the  manly  sense  of  the  community 
rejected  this  contemptible  revenge.     Demetrius 
naturally  respected  a  people,  who  opposed  him  . 
with  superior  address  and  prowess ;  and  whose 
pre-eminence  was  equally  conspicuous  in  arts 
and  arms.     His  susceptible  and  generous  mind 
warmly  embraced  men  cultivating  pursuits  con- 
genial to  his  own.     He  admired,  and  probably 
could  recite,  the  highly  poetical  strains  of  the 
Rhodian  Simmias^;  he  contemplated  and  studied 
the  far-famed  sculpture  of  Chares :  he  affection-  Proto- 
ately  embraced  the  contemporary  merit  of  Pro-  S^jj** 
togenes,  who,  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  remained 
tranquil  in  his  suburban  villa,  patiently  finishing 
those  celebrated  works  which  placed  him  in  the 

^  This  poet  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  younger  Simmias^ 
(of  whom  hereafter^)  who  wrote  poems  in  the  form  of  eggs  and 
hatchets. 
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CHAP,  first  rank  of  Grecian  painters.    In  a  visit  madle 
^  ^^'  .  to  him,  Demetrius  expressed  admiration  at  his 
unaltered  serenity  amidst  the  tumult  of  war^ 
Protogenea  replied,  "  that  Demetrius,*'  he  well 
knew,  "  did  not  wage  war  with  the  arts  :**  an 
ingenious  and  pleasing  answer,  which  was  re^ 
warded  by  the  young  prince  with  the  immediate 
appointment  of  a  trusty  guard  to  protect  the 
bouse  of  Protogenesr  ^ 
Con£tioi»      These  reciprocal  civilities  conspired  with  the 
^J^^     weightier  reasons  above  mentioned,  in  dispoaing 
Rh^       both  parties  to  an  accommodation.     The  condi* 
oi^mp.      tions  of  the  treaty  were,  that  the  Rhodiaas 
Sjc'.304.  should  enjoy  their  well-defended  liberties,  but 
beccnne  allies  to  Antigonus^  without,  however, 
being  bound  to  take  part  with  him  in  the  war 
again^  Ptolemy.     As  the  pledge  of  their  sin- 
cerity, they  granted  a  hundred  hostages,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  whde  body  of  the  citizens, 
except  cttily  the  members  of  the  government. 
Upon  these  terms  Demetrius  withdrew  his  arma-f 
ment,  leaving  the  i^nd  unransomed,  ungarri* 
soned,  and  independent,  ^ 
Ho^oun        For  this  unexpected  deliverance,  the  Rhodians 
tbeRhcK    thanked  their  gods  by  a  solemn  festival,  com- 
^^^     bining  elegant  pleasures  with  many  gross  super- 
thdnoH^  stitions.    They,  whose  cautious  policy  had  re- 
jected the  proposal  of  demolishing  the  statues 
of  their  enemies  Antigonus   and   Demetrius^ 
were  forward  in  honouring  with  new  statues 
their  benefactors,  Cassander  and  Lysimachus. 

^  Hutarch  in  Dtmet,  ^  Diodor.  L  xx.  u  99. 
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On  Ptolemy,  their  great  ally,  they  conferred  chap 
the  title  of  Soter,  the  saviour,  which  thencefor-  ^^^' 
ward  distinguished  that  prince ;  and  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Hammon  in  libya,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  Oracle's  consent  for  worshipping  him 
as  a  god.  The  holy  shrine  approved  the  deifi- 
cation of  a  prince  whose  <:aravans  supplied 
numerous  retainers  to  the  grove  and  temple  of 
Hammon.  Furnished  with  this  authority,  the 
Rhodians  consecrated  a  quadrangular  space,  ex- 
tending six  hundred  and  twenty^five  feet  ia 
front  It  was  called  the  Ptolemeion,  adorned 
with  a  grove  and  altar,  and  distinguished  by  the 
regular  return  of  games  and  sacrifices.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  performed  this  signal  act  of 
gratitude,  the  Rhodians  were  diligent  in  repair- 
ing their  dty,  and  in  rebuilding  those  temples 
and  theatres  which  had  been  reluctantly  demo- 
lished, to  supply  materials  for  walls  and  battle- 
ments. ® 

Demetrius,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  Greece  Hopes  wii 
with  his  whole  armament,  consisting  of  three  ffig^usw 
hundred  and  fifty  sail.  In  his  way  thither,  he 
deposited  the  Rhodian  hostages  in  the  strong 
castle  of  Ephesus.  Antigonus,  who  was  at  this 
time  preparing  to  amuse  his  old  age,  by  cele- 
brating pompous  solemnities  in  his  capital  of 
Antigonia,  expected  that  his  son,  after  again 
rescuing  Greece  from  the  hands  of  Cassander, 
would,  by  means  of  reinforcements  from  that 
country,  extend  his  arms  over  Macedon  and 

^  Diodor.  l.xx.  8,  loa 
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CHAP.  Thrace.     He  would  then  jom  forces  with  his 
V  -^\^^  father,  who  being  thus  master  of  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  Europe,   might  easily  overwhelm 
his  rivals  in  Egypt  and  the  East. 
Dcme-  In  conformity  with  these  lofty  projects,  De- 

iS^ST  "^ctri^s  sailed  through  the  ^gaean  isles,  landed 
pedidon     successively  at  Chalcis  in  EubsBa,  and  Aulis  in 
Greece.      Boeotia,  entered  Attica,  and  compelled  the  Ma- 
SmTs*      cedonians  who  had  taken  possession  of  all  these 
B.  c.  305.   countries,  and  were  preparing  to  besiege  Athens, 
to  retreat  with  precipitation  and  much  loss  to- 
wards the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  not  less  than 
six  thousand  of  them,  in  their  flight,  deserting 
to  the  pursuer.     In  the  space  of  a  few  months 
he  thus  recovered  his  ascendency  over  all  the 
nine  states,  save  Thessaly,  beyond  fhe  Corin- 
Extraordi-  thian  Isthmus.  ^^     He  then  visited  Athens  as  a 
ceeSin^in  deliverer,  and  celebrated  a  long  triumph  during 
Athens,      winter,  in  that  beloved  city,  amidst  the  sweet 
soothings  of  flattery,  and  the  unbridled  licence 
of  pleasure.    The  new  Bacchus,  who  knew  both 
to  conquer  and  how  to  enjoy  victory,  w^as,  by  a 
decree  of  the  republic  which   he  had  saved, 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  his  elder  sister;   in 
plainer  language,  Demetrius  was  honoured  with 
a  palace,  or  rather  haram,  in  the  edifice  contain- 
ing the  Athenian  treasury,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva.  Thither 
he  was  accompanied  by  Lamia,  a  Cyprian  courte- 
zan, who  compensated  for  the  want  of  youth,  by 
the  witcheries  of  her  profession.  Chrysis,  Demo, 

?•  Diodor.  1.  xx.  s.  loo^ios. 
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Anticyra,  and  many  other  blooming  beauties,  chap. 
were  the  handmaids  and  substitutes  of  this  aged  v   ^^'_> 
sorceress^  whom  none  of  them  ever  rivalled  in 
the  affection  of  Demetrius :  and  the  purlieus  of 
the  chaste  Minerva,  were  besides  polluted  by 
such  unnatural  abominations,  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Plutarch,  they  seemed  to  regain  purity 
and  holiness  by  comparatively  innocent  revels, 
with  the  frail  votaries  of  the  Paphian  divinity. 
Yet  all  was  lawful  to  him,  whom  the  servility  of 
the  Athenians  set  above  all  law,  declaring  by  a 
second  decree,  that  every  one  of  his  words  and 
actions  was  essentially  adorned  with  justice  and 
piety.  ^* 

Iku'ly  in  the  spring,  Demetrius  invaded  the  Hb  sue- 
Peloponnesus,  of  which,  two  principal  strong  j^JJi^** 
holds,  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  were  respectively  "^ 
garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Cassander  and  Pto- 
lemy. jEgium,  the  best  fortified  among  the 
twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  was  still  held  by  Stron- 
bichus,  who  is  called  the  lieutenant  of  PoLy- 
sperchon,  although  that  general^  worn  down  by 
old  age,  and  the  weight  of  his  crimes,  should 
seem  to  have  remained  careless  of  the  affiurs  of 
Greece  in  the  sullen  gloom  of  his  Etolian  for- 
tress. Corinth  and  Sicyon  surrendered  at  the 
first  summons ;  but  Stronbichus  defended  ^gium 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  repeatedly  defied 
Demetrius  fi'om  its  walls  with  just,  and  therefore 
the  more  painful  insults.  TTie  strong-hold  of 
Achaia  being  at  length  taken  by  assault,  the 

71  Plut.  in  Demet. 
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CHAP,  audacious  governor  with  eighty  of  his  friradr 
^  J^'  ,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  crucified  ^ ;  a  tre- 
mendous ^ctacle  in  a  country,  where; 
notwithstanding  perpetual  and  bloody  enor- 
mities, public  executions  were  rare,  and  cruci- 
fixion abominated^  Bura,  Patra,  and  the  in- 
ferior cities^  of  Achaia,  opened  their  gates  to 
Demetrius.  In  the  capital  of  Argoliis,  he  pre-- 
sided  at  the  festival  of  Argive  Juno ;  and  en- 
livened that  solemnity  by  celebrating  his  nuptiala 
with  Deidamia,  the  sister  of  a  prince  destined 
to  great  renown,  then  tutoring  in  early  youth  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  the  illustrious  Pyrrhua 
of  Epirus,  who  was  successively  to  become  De- 
metrius's  partner  in  arms,  his  hostage  with  king 
Ptolemy,  and  lastly  his  rival  for  the  vacant 
throne  of  Macedon.  ^ 
i^feciare<l  After  terminating  the  war  as  successfully  in  Pe- 
STthe  ioponnesus,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  the  coun- 
^P^*  try  beyond  the  Isthmus,  Demetrius  summoned 
•jox.  3.^^  the  states  of  both  divisions  of  Greece  to  Corinth„ 
that  they  might  still  exercise  the  forms  of  that 
liberty,  of  which  they  had  long  lost  the  substance. 
The  complaisant  deputies  from  sixteen  once  in- 
dependent republics,  appointed  him  their  ge- 
neral, with  the  same  authority  and  honours 
formerly  conferred  by  them  on  Philip  and  his. 
immortal  son.  The  contingents  of  troops  by 
which  they  respectively  increased  his  army^ 
made  his  land-forces  amount  to  sixty-five  thou- 
sand men.  At  the  head  of  such  a  mighty  host> 
be  made  no  secret  of  his  design  of  conquering 

^  Diodor.  1.  xx,  s.  105.  '3  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho;, 
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Macedon  and  Thrace,  in  his  way  to  join  his  chap. 
father;  and,  after  reinforcing  Antigonus  with  ^  ^^^^ 
the  strength  of  Europe,  of  raising  that  prince 
and  himself  to  universal  empire*  His  lofty 
purposes,  which  good  policy  would  have  tau^t 
him  to  conceal,  were  betrayed  even  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions.  While  he  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  king,  he  proudly  refused  that  title  to 
any  of  his  rivals  5  and  in  the  hours  of  convivial 
merriment  was  flattered  on  this  score  by  his  low 
parasites,  who  would  frequently  drink  a  health 
to  **  admiral  Ptolemy,**  *•  to  treasurer  Lysima- 
chus^^*',  "  toSeleucus  master  of  the  elephants/^ 
The  wildest  extravagancies  of  Demetrius  were 
approved,  cherished,  and  fomented  by  the  de- 
generate Greeks ;  above  all  the  Athenians,  des- 
tined in  their  varying  character  to  exhibit  the 
utmost  extremes  of  manhood  and  of  meanness. 
On  his  way  to  Thessaly,  the  only  district  of 
Greece,  which  still  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Cassander,  Demetrius  purposed  to  revisit 
Athens,  and  there  to  enjoy  a  second  triumph* 
Together  with  this  intention,  he  intimated  to  ScnriKty 
the  Athenians  his  desire  of  being  initiated  into  A^^iam. 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  provided  they  could 
conduct  him  through  the  whole  detail  of  this 
ceremony,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  By 
an  ancient  and  sacred  law,  the  lesser  myste- 
ries were  never  to  be  celebrated  in  the  same 

74  Lysimachui  was  exeeedingly  provoked  at  this  appelladoa, 
treasurers  being  commonly  eunuchs,  of  whose  fidelity  the  Greeks 
bad  learned  in  the  East  to  entertain  a  high  opinion.  Conf.  Plut.  in 
Demet  and  Xenophon  de  Inst.  Cyr.  L  vii.  p.  196. 
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CHAP,  month,  or  the  same  year  with  the  greater.    But 
,   ^^'  ,  this  obstacle  was  removed  by  the  expedient  of 
altering  the   course  of  time  by  a  decree  ;  and, 
after  the  convenience  of  Demetrius  had  been 
thus   consulted,  of  restoring  the   months  and 
years  to  their  accustomed  order.  ^* 
Cassandcr,      Cassauder,     meanwhile,  justly  alarmed    not 
fngrlfS^d  only    for   Thessaly  but  for    Macedon    itself, 
to  him,      sent  ambassadors  to  crave  peace  from  Antigo- 
Lysima-     nijs.     But  the  latter  prince,  not  more  guarded 
iwicus^d  ^^^^  ^^^  ^on  in  concealing  the  loftiness  of  his 
Ptolemy,    ambition,  would  hear  of  no  terms  short  of  un- 
conditional   submission.      This    proud  answer 
could  not  fail  to  enforce  Cassander's  negotiations 
with  his  neighbour  Lysimachus,  and  with  his 
more  distant  friends  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy. 
State  of         The    circumstances,    indeed,    of    all   these 
Jg^^^    princes,  were  at  this  time  highly  favourable  to 
fairs  at  this  a  firm  and  effectual  alliance  against  their  com- 
^"**        mon  enemies.     Lysimachus,   by  great  though 
obscure  exertions,  had  extended  his  power  over 
the  warlike  mountaineers  of  Hasmus  and  Rho- 
dope.     He  had  crossed  the  former  of  these  bar- 
riers, and  subdued  the  Triballi,  between  Mount 
Haemus  and  the  Danube.     The  Getae,  who,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Triballi,  inhabited 
both  banks  of  that  river,  acknowledged  the  su- 
periority of  his  arms.  The  Autariadae  and  other 
Illyrian  tribes,  living  between  the  Triballi,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic,  had  experienced 
the  valour  of  Lysimachus,  and  were  ready  to 

'*  Plutarch  in  Demet. 
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accompany  his  standard.  In  a  word,  he  com-  chap. 
manded  the  resources,  highly  important  in  a  vii. 
military  point  of  view,  of  those  central  pro- 
vinces^ between  the  Euxine  and  Hadriatic, 
which  have  long  formed  the  iron  frontier  of 
Turkish  power,  and  which  have  in  all  ages  pro- 
duced men  of  slow  minds  but  vigorous  bodies, 
prodigal  of  life,  and  rapacious  of  plunder.  The 
Greek  city  Calatis,  confident  in  the  strength  of 
its  walls,  still  maintained  independence.  But 
notwithstanding  the  precarious  freedom  of  this 
and  other  seaports,  Lysimachus  had  built  up 
and  consolidated  a  great  military  monarchy.  To  Ljrnmo. 
commemorate  the  success  of  his  reign,  and  to  ^*"*' 
procure  heroic  worship  for  his  shade,  he  had 
completed  his  capital  Lysimachia,  on  the  neck 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ;  a  valuable  slip  of 
land  compressed  between  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis  on  one  side,  and  an  arm  of  the  jEgean 
on  the  other.  Near  the  place  where  Lysimachia 
was  built,  the  Isthmus  is  only  thirty-seven  fur- 
longs broad,  and  had  been  inclosed  a  century 
before  this  period,  with  a  strong  wall  by  Der- 
cyllidas^,  the  Lacedaemonian  general.  Thus 
defended  on  the  north,  the  new  capital  of 
Thrace,  was  guarded  and  adorned  by  fortified 
harbours  on  two  seas.  It  commanded  a  beau- 
tiful peninsula  fifty  miles  long,  and  fifteen 
broad;  abounding  in  rich  corn-fields,  inter- 
spersed with  lawns  and  orchards.     In  magnifi-^ 

7*  Diodor.  1.  xix.  8.  75.  &  Memnon  apud  Phot. 
Ti  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  v.  iii.  ^  27. 
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CHAP,  cc^^ce  of  prospect  and  conveniency  of  situation^, 
vn.  Lysimachia  was  indeed  inferior  to  Byzantium  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Propontis.  But 
in  these  particulars,  Byzantium  surpassed  all 
cities  in  the  world ;  and  its  natural  advantages 
enabled  it,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  to 
re-assert,  in  arms  as  well  as  arts,  the  genuine 
dignity  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  to  elude  the 
grasping  usurpation  of  the  Macedonian  cap- 
tains. 
State  of  The  circumstances  of  Seleucus  were  still 
2b2ii!"**  more  prosperous  than  those  of  the  Thracian 
king.  From  the  time  that  he  had  recovered 
Babylonia,  he  had  employed  nearly  ten  years  in 
confirming  his  dominion  over  the  eastern  con- 
quests of  Alexander.  His  will  had  the  force 
of  law  over  the  vast  regions  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Indus.  Seleucus  spumed  the  latter 
boundary,  and  claimed  for  his  own  the  vi^uable 
territory  between  the  Indus  and  Granges  ;  then 
wealthier  and  tnore  commercial  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  a  great  revolution  in  that  coun- 
try defeated  his  purpose.  Sandracottus,  an  In- 
dian by  birth,  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in  the 
camp  of  Alexander.  Being  endowed  with  abili- 
ties equal  to  his  ambition,  he  deceived  and  de- 
serted his  instructors,  and  gradually  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  in  a  country, 
where  it  should  seem  that  military  adventurers 
have  in  all  ages  been  easily  attracted  to  warlike 

^  T.  Lit.  1.  xxxiiL  c.  59. 
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and  liberal  standards.      Sandracottus   reduced  chap. 
the  feeble  Macedonian  garrisons  in  Lahore,  re-  ,  ^^'  , 
ceived  the  submission  of  their  reluctant  tributa- 
ries,  and  extended  his  dominion  to  Palibothra, 
now  Patna,  on  the  Ganges,  which  he  rendered 
the  capital  of  his  empire*     Instead  of  persever-  Hw  alii- 
ing  in  an  unprofitable  war  with  this  illustrious  fn"er-*"^ 
usurper,  Seleucus  gained  his  friendship,  accepted  course 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and,  amidstother  nuptial  Indian  ^ 
gifts,  was  strengthened  for  his  western  warfare,  ^J^J^ 
by  a  present  of  five  hundred  elephants.  ^    The 
treaty  was  maintained  with  great  fidelity  be- 
tween Seleucus  and  his  Indian  father-in-law.  By 
means  of  their  steady  friendship,  the  rich  sta- 
ples "on  the  Ganges,  particularly  Callinypaxa, 
the  modern  Canoge,  were  opened  to  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  Greeks.     In  this  place, 
the  natives  of  Taprobana,  or  Ceylon,  might  be 
seen  trading  with  the  European  subjects  of  Se- 
leucus. ^    For  the  convenience  of  caravans,  a 
secure  and  spacious  route,  called  the  Royal  road, 
was  traced  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.®* 
Megasthenes   and  Daimachus  successively  re- 
sided   at    Palibothra,     as    ambassadors    from 
Seleucus®^}  and,   through   the  wise  policy  of 
Alexander's  immediate  successor  in  the  East,  a 
part  of  his  great  plan  was  carried  into  execution, 
and  Assyria  again  enriched  through  the  com- 
merce of  India* 

^  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  724.     Cod£  Justin.  1.  xy«  c  4.  &  Plat  in 
Alexand. 
»•  Plin.  L  vi.  c.  22.  «»  Strabo,  I.  xv.  p.  689.  Conf.  p.  70a 

•*  Strabo,  1.  iL  p.  70. 
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CHAP.  Seleucus,  as  well  as  Lysimachus,  had  gratified 
.  ^^'^M  his  vanity  and  superstition,  by  founding  a  new 
Seieucia  capital  distinguished  by  his  name.  The  nu- 
iigrii!  merous  inhabitants  of  Babylon  gradually  trans- 
ported  themselves  about  forty-five  miles  north- 
ward  to  Seieucia  on  the  Tigris.  The  situation 
was  judiciously  chosen  in  the  valuable  district 
of  Nineveh  or  Bagdad,  particularly  described 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work  ;  and  which,  from 
the  local  circumstances  there  mentioned,  was 
peculiarly  well  calculated  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
great  city.  An  inundation  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  demolished  part  of  Babylon,  and  many 
distinguished  privileges  bestowed  on  Seieucia, 
hastened  the  aggrandisement  of  the  new  capital* 
at  the  expence  of  the  old  one.®* 
OfPtole-  From  the  detached  situation  of  Egypt,  sur- 
rounded by  seas  or  a  sandy  ocean,  Ptolemy  had 
not  the  same  opportunity  with  his  rivals  of 
making  valuable  contiguous  conquests.  He  had 
indeed  added  to  his  dominions  the  remote  Greek 
colonies  in  Cyren6;  but  his  great  superiority 
consisted  in  the  improvement  of  his  domestic 
resources,  by  a  policy  alike  active  and  liberal. 
His  equal  laws  were  faithfully  and  impartially 
administered.  Industry  was  protected;  letters 
protected  and  honoured  j  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  was  greatly  extended  by  sea  and  land ; 
and  the  munificent  encouragement  given  in 
Egypt  to  every  useful  pursuit,  attracted  thither 
vast  accessions  of  peaceful  and  industrious  sub- 

•>  Strabo,  Lxvi.  p.  738.  &  Plin.  Ivi.  c.26. 
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jects  from  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Ptolemy  chap. 
affected  not  the  honour  of  distinguishing  a  new  ,  J^^ 
capital  by  his  name.  He  had  a  nobler  pride  in 
adorning  Alexandria,  the  immortal  monument 
of  his  revered  brother.  That  city  had  now  be- 
come the  seat  of  arts,  commerce,  and  letters ; 
and  had  the  prospect  of  long  enjoying  these  ad- 
vantages, since  amidst  the  wars  that  desolated 
the  great  countries  of  Asia,  Egypt,  like  a  welK 
guarded  island,  had  for  twenty  years  repelled 
hostility  from  its  coasts  j  and  the  attempts  to 
invade  it  by  Perdiccas  and  Antigonus,  had  re« 
dounded  to  the  ruin  of  the  former,  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  latter.  A  kingdom  that  had 
foiled  in  its  own  defence,  the  two  greatest  armies 
ever  collected  in  the  empire,  was  likely  to  co* 
operate  with  decisive  effect  against  the  public 
enemy* 

It  seldom  happens  that  matters  can  be  so  Lyunm. 
secretly  adjusted  among  various   and  distant  tok«^ 
allies,  as  entirely  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  field 
who  are  the  objects  of  their  hostility.    Yet  this  ^nus. 
concealment  was  attained  by  princes  residing  in  ^^^'^ 
Cassandria  and  Lysimachia  in  Europe,  in  Alex*  B.C.80S. 
andria  near  the  Nile,  and  in  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris.     The  pride  of  Antigonus  and  his  son 
lulled  them  into  a  fatal  security,  while  theii* 
enemies  concerted  measures  for  assailing  them 
with  united  strength,  and  for  carrying  with  aU 
dispatch  the  war  into  Upper  Phrygia,  the  centre 
of  their   dominions.       Lysimachus    was    first 
in  the  field,  eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  twenty 
years'  preparation.     Demetrius  so  little  appre- 
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CHAP,  bended  any  danger  from  the  side  of  Thrace, 
^"'      that,  as  the   straits  of  Thermopylae  had  beeYi 
occupied  by  Cassander,  he  was  preparing  to  in- 
vade Thessaly  by  sea,  with  a  great  fleet,  part  of 
which  might  have   been  better   employed   in 
guarding  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis.     Lysi- 
machus  thus  found  the  passage  clear  into  Asia. 
He  was    accompanied    thither    by   Prepelaus, 
lieutenant  to  Cassander,  commanding  a  consider- 
able reinforcement.  These  generals  speedily  made 
themselves  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  western 
coast.     Most  cities  made  a  show  of  resistance ; 
several  voluntarily  surrendered ;  Abydus  as  well 
Erythrae  and  Clazomene,   which   were   distin- 
guished by  a  successful  defence,  subjected  their 
respective  territories    to    the    ravages  of   the 
enemy.     Prepelaus,  who  took  Ephesus,  delivered 
the  Rhodian  hostages  in  its  castle,  and  burnt  a 
numerous  fleet  lyiYig  in  its  harbour.     He  then 
marched  eastward  to  the  royal  city  of  Sardes, 
into  which   he  gained  admission  through  the 
treachery  of  Phoenix,  its  governor.     The  cita* 
del,  however,  was  obstinately  defended  by  the 
more  faithful  Philip.  Without  waiting  to  besiege 
it,  Prepelaus  hastened  to  join  Lysimachus,  who, 
victorious  on  all  sides,  had  advanced  into  Upper 
Phrygia,   and  fixed  his  head-quarters   at   the 
central  city  of  Synnada®*,  which,  together  with 

««  Syanada  is  exactly  in  the  middle  between  the  Euxine  and 
Mediterranean  in  Major  Rennell's  admirable  maps  to  Xenophon's 
Retreat  M.  D'Anville  had  contracted  Asia  Minor  by  a  whole 
degree  of  latitude :  Mr.  Rennell,  by  the  aid  of  better  materials,  has 
restored  that  Peoinsulato  its  due  dimensions. 
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its  fortress,  containing  a  rich  treasury,  had  been  chap. 
betrayed  to  him  by  Docimus,  another  of  Anti-  ,  ^^'  , 
gonus's  treacherous  generals.*^ 

That  king  of  Asia,  as  he  affected  to  be  called.  Campaign 
still  remained  in  his  capital  Antigonia,  enjoying  ^^^"^ 
the  conquests  of  Demetrius  in  Greece,  and  oiymp. 
hoping  speedily  to  hear  news  of  equally  brilliant  B.d502. 
success  in  his  projected  warfare  against  Thrace 
and  Macedon.  To  celebrate  his  future  triumphs, 
he  had  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  a 
train  of  musicians  and  machinists ;  priests,  poets, 
painters,  and  all  the  showy  retinue  of  festive 
superstition.  When  he  first  received  intimation 
of  the  designs  formed  against  him,  he  spoke  of 
his  enemies  in  his  usual  strain  of  contempt:  as 
annoying  vermin  that  would  speedily  be  dis- 
persed. But  the  surrender  of  his  cities,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  lieutenants,  roused  him  from 
his  haughty  repose,  and  forced  him  hastily  to 
dismiss  his  artists  and  assemble  his  army.^  By 
rapid  marches  he  hastened  into  Phrygia,  before 
Lysimachus  had  been  joined  by  his  distant  con- 
federates. That  prince,  wisely  determining  to 
keep  on  the  defensive  until  the  arrival  of  Seleu- 
cus  and  Ptolemy,  had  fortified  a  camp  at  Syn- 
nada ;  but  upon  learning  Antigonus's  approach, 
and  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  that  neighbour- 
hood as  to  the  security  of  supplies,  he  secretly 
decamped,  moved  fifty  miles  northward  to  the 
irontier  of  Phrygia,  and  •  posted  himself  at 
Doryleum  on  the  confluence  of  the  Bathys  and 

*»  Piodorus,  I.  xx.  s.  107.  ^  Diodorus,  1.  xx.  a.  106. 
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CHAP.  Thymbris,  which  flow  into  the  Sangarius.     In 

^  ,^^;  J  this  fertile  district,   he  anxiously  waited    his 

auxiliaries,  after  strengthening  the  natural  de^ 

fences  of  two  rivers  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  triple 

rampart*  ^ 

Antigonus,  who  followed  the  enemy  with  all 
possible  diligence,  found,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
vicinity  of  Doryleum,  the  works  of  Lysimachus 
completed,  and  his  entrenchments  too  strong  to 
be  forced.  To  keep  alive  the  alacrity  of  his 
troops,  he  made,  however,  some  slight  attacks. 
Lysima-  Lysimachus,  from  a  similar  motive,  sent  forth 
mwch  to^^  detachments  to  repress  or  retort  them.  In  the 
Hcraci«a.  skirmishes  which  thus  happened,  the  king  of 
Asia  uniformly  prevailed.  Discouraged  by  this 
circumstance,  and  perceiving  that  his  adversary 
by  lines  of  circumvallation  had  greatly  straitened 
his  quarters,  Lysimachus  determined  again  to 
change  his  position.  This  measure,  which  the 
unwieldly  encumbrances  of  modem  war  would 
have  rendered  impracticable  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  the  lightness  and  agility  of 
ancient  armies  enabled  him  happily  to  effect. 
The  maritime  city  of  Heraclaea,  a  colony  of 
Megara,  was  distant  little  more  than  an  hun- 
dred  miles  from  Doryleum.  It  abounded  in 
resources  of  every  kind,  having  been  wisely 
governed  by  its  late  master  Dionysiijs,  and  still 
Amastris.  niore  ably  by  his  widow,  Amastris,  a  Persian 
—Her  princess  of  extraordinary  fortune  and  more  ex- 
traordinary endowments.  *  She  was  the  daughter 

^  Diodor.  l.xx.  8.108. 

^  Arrian  and  Memnon  apud  Photiiun^  c.  v.  p.  709. 
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of  Oxathres,  brother  to  the  last  Darius ;  and  at  €  « A  P. 
the  famous  nuptial  solemnity  of  Greeks  and  Per-.  ^ 
sians,  had  been  given  in  marriage  by  Alexander 
to  his  beloved  Cratenis.  But  this  general:  hav- 
ing been  induced  by  motives  of  policy  to  espouse 
Philla>  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  yielded 
Amastris  to  Dionysius,  who,  from  the  rank  of  a 
private  citi^^n,  had  been  invested  with  royal 
honours  in  Heraclaea.  Upon  the  death  of  EHo- 
nysius,  Amastris  contracted  a  third  marriage 
with  Lysimachus*^,  to  whom  she  brought  as  her 
dower  the  useful  friendship  of  the  Heraclaeans, 
who  owed  to  her  the  greatest  obligations,  and 
who,  though  like  other  Greek  colonies  in  their 
neighbourhood,  they  acknowledged  a  loose  kind 
of  dependence  on  Antigonus,  were  now  ready 
to  receive  and  abet  his  mortal  enem^y.  For 
reaching  in  safety  these  valuable  allies,  Lysi- 
machus  decamped  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
crossed  at  known  fords  the  river  Bathys  and 
Sangarius,  scaled  i^  branch  of  Bithynian  Olym- 
pus, and  descetided  from  that  lofty  ridge  into 
the  hospitable  Sidonian  plain ;  from  which,  but 
principdly  from  Heractea,  he  was  provided 
with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  a  great  ♦ 
army*^ 

Antigonas,-  when  he  perceivfed  that  his  ene- 
mies^h^d  e^aped  him,  instead  of*  pursuing  them 
across  the  mountain,'  chose  a  parallel  and  easier 
line  of  nMbrdi  towards   He^ckea,   along'  the 


^  Arrian  and  Mernoon  apod  Photiuni,  c.  v*  p.  709. 
^  Diodor.  l.xx.  8.109. 
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GHAP.  Phryi^Q  frontier.  But  heavy  rgim  ccm^pired 
^"'  ,  with  the  tenadofw  ohy  oS  the  «oil  greatly  to 
ifitermpt  hia  progress,  tt  was  now  winder :  be 
bad  learned  that  both  Sc^ucus  and  Ptcdemy 
were  in  motion }  instead  of  hastening  to  attadc 
Lysimachue^  be  determined  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
Demetrius  j  and  yielded  to  the  desire  of  his 
soldiers  of  going  into  quarters  in  Phrygifi  for  tb;^ 
remainder  of  the  sei^son.  ^ 
Demeans  Before  Demetrius  rec^v€4  his  &tb^'s  im$^ 
^^^\n  s^^  to  attend  hin^^  he  h»d  invaded  l^essiiy, 
^«»-  the  only  diviwon  of  Greece  still  bridled  by 
cnxTs!  Macedonian  garrisons.  The  conquest  of  PhersEr 
B.C.502.  ^^^  Larissa  had  given  to  him  the  command  of 
the  whole  province  4  and  he  now  stood  on  t^ 
frontier  of  Macedon  with  an  army  above  sixty 
thousand  strong,  and  nearly  4pv^  in  number 
to  that  with  which  Cassanda:  prepared  to  oppose 
him*^  At  this  great  crisis  of  his  fbrtUMw 
Demetrhis  he^tated  not  a  mom^it  to  obey  bia 
father's  commands,  haw  painful  soever  might 
be  the  duty.  Merely  to  save  appetraiaces,  b^ 
granted  peace  to  CasSiander,  or  cpodition^  that 
the  Greeks  shoujid  thenceforward  enjoy  undis- 
turbed freedom.  ^  He  th($n  s^ftled  for  fiphesus ; 
and  having  sent  part  of  his  fleet  to  guard  tbc^ 
narrow  seas*  rescued  the  Amfy^  coasts  1^  the 
Hellei^nt  and  ^^dSgapan  with  m<»re  £fKulity  ftom 
the  garriscms  of  I^simachus .  tbap  that  pnnoe 
had  recently  <>ver*run  and  aubdiied  tbam. 

^'  Dtodon  1.  XX.  8. 109. 

^  PkittnDeiQet«*iiidI]5odor.  J..XX.  s.iUO. 

*s  Diodor.  Lxx.  ft.  J. 
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C^waiHior  m«fmw)iU^  4i^rqw^  ^^^' 

sfifqf  the  eumifs  df^jfKtate^  to  promote. both  v  J^'^' 
im  private  interest  and  the  goneral  good  ctf  the  ^^^^ 
coii^^dera(^«    li^stead  of  following  I>eaietiiii8.^chufto 
into  A«,  he  wntiwd  io  iimeixm  with  the  '^J^^;;*. 
gmlker  part  of  his  anny>   hoping,  thereto  to  drntw.— 
reQovi^r  hi#  asceiKlescy  in  Greece.     Bnt  his  wrcdc!^ 
brother  Pleistwr<:^iHi  with  tiMhce  thousaad  cfoat 
and  five  hundred  horse,  waa  destined  to  rein- 
forqe  Ly&ii^achu^  ip  'ti^eixmighboiirhood  'Of  Hera* 
claM-    On  prooeediog  Uk  tbe  Thcaehm  Bos^' 
porufc  Pl^stacchus  found  that  oanai  guarded  by 
thirty  stout  galleys ;   ^od.  at  the.  sanH^  *  timej 
learned^  that  the  A$i»tic^be»eof  ChakoedM  wi0 
secnrod  by  Hroi^  jmtB  powecfiiUy  defended* 
He  repolyed  theiredfope  to  adiwace  nortitward  to 
Qdessus^  midway  between  the  fiixqsorus^and  the 
m^ths  jpf  th0  Danube,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the' 
i4^x)|lfb  iQ  A  direct  eourae  about  three  buadred 
n#ea  d)atiMf)t  from  tbe:q4>osBka  hay  of  Heraolnu 
iU.  C>deiM».«  sii^SfM^  numhser  of  vessels  co«^ld 
QOi  kfi-  i^QQlired  ibr  oonmying  the  whol^  ain^ 
iflf  ow^sitthackfdimu    It  sailed  theM^e  m  dire^ 
fliutcessbre  divtsioos,.  of  which  tbe  fi^  i^died 
Heradaea  in  safely;  the  aeooiid  wu  tak^  by 
DftmetHiis.'a  guard^sfaipa ;  tlie  tlArd^  p^am^sn&ed 
by  Plejitwrchiis  iiiit  fiennv  was  long  tossed  and 
fiM^,o\mnRr)u^^  OtAym»ty'^ 

t]Mree|M9r«»tii  mirfe  iStoadisilthii  j^^ 
a  ¥«*il4rf:skcb«nl»of^»rt^0wtli^al^ 
of  five  hundred  men.     Pleistarchus  was  in  that 
number^  being  carried  to  the  shore  of  tferaif lasa, 
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CHAP,  while  he  dung  to  a  plank  of  the  wreck.  **  About 
J"'  ,  the  same  tune  that  this  disaster  happened,  several 
thousands  of  Lysimachus's  soldiers,   disgusted 
with  the  parsimony  or  poverty  of  their  master, 
"  deserted  to  the  more  lucrative  service  of  Anti- 
gonus;  who,  after  paying  his  army  three  months 
in  advance,  had  recently  drawn  to  the  value  of 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  from  the 
Cilician  fortress  Kuinda.  ^ 
6e!eucu8        To  balance  these  misfortunes  to  the  confe* 
JJJ^^**^  derates,  Seleucus  had  accomplished  his  long  and 
Asia  to      toUsonie  march  from  Upp^  Asia,  and  encamped 
^hu"'    io  Caj^adocia  with  an  army  breathing  valour, 
and  beanng  the  well-eamed  trophies  of  the 
East.  .  After  the  example  of  Assyrian  and  Per- 
sian  kings,  he  might  have  carried  with  hun  a 
far  more  numerous  host.     But  Seleucus  dis- 
dained this  empty  ostentation,   well  knowing 
that  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  contend, 
^«ras  not  to  be  terrified  by  unwieldly  magnitude. 
His  force  consisted  of  twen^  thousand  chosen 
infantry;  twelve  thousand  horse;  an  hundred 
armed  chariots,  together  with  four  hundred  and 
eighty  eliqihants,  the  magnific^it  present  of  his 
father-in-law  Sandrocottus.  ^ 
Ptolemy         The  army  of  Ptoleitny  alone  was  now  wanting. 
Jj^?—     But  this  cautious  and  craffy  prince  never  rein- 
j&Tiewi.  forced  his  confederates.  Upon  Aniigonus's  depar- 
ture from  Syriat^be  had  indeed  invaded  that  pro- 
vince, and  lahodred  to  recover  those  possessions 

H  Diodor.  I.xx.'i-lll,  Uf.  »  Diodor^lv.  •.  108. 

^  Obn£  Diodor.  1.  xz.  cq>.  ult.  Strabo^  1.xt.  p.«87.    Justin. 
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in  Code-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  which  he  regarded  chap. 
as  essential  appemdages  to  his  Egyptian  king-  ,  ^  , 
dom*  While  employed  in  the  tedious  siege  of 
Sidon,  a  report  reached  his  camp  ^  that  Anti- 
gonus  had  obtained  a  great  and  decisive  victory 
over  Lysiiyachus,  and  was  inarching  with  all 
haste  to  encounter  and  chastise  the  rash  invaders 
of  Syria,  the  seat  of  his  capital*,  and  rich  kernel 
of  his  empire.  In  conseqi^nce  of  this  rumour, 
Ptolemy  raised  the  siege  of  Sidon,  and  precipi- 
tately abandoned  his  conquests  in  Syria,  glad, 
perhaps,  of  a  pretext  for  maintaining  his  own 
strength  secure  and  unbroken  behind  the 
marshes  of  the  Nile,  while  his  rivals  were  about 
to  shock  in  a  desperate  conflict,  that  was  lUcely 
to  destroy  the  vanquished*  and  deeply  to  wound 
the  conqueror. 

Without  fruitlessly  waiting    the    mrival  of  Batde  of 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  who  had  ^)J^ 
joined  forces  in  Phrygia,  prepared  foi  a  general  oi^o^ 
^igagement      Their  infantiy,  amounting    to  bTc^u 
sixty-four  thousand  men,  fell  little  short  of  that 
of  the  enemy  now  assembled  under  Aptiggnus 
and  his  son  in  the  same  province.     The  cayi^ 
on  either  side  exceeded  twelve  thousand.   Anti- 
goQus,  however,  had  only  sevenly-five  el^hants. 
,  A  delay  should  seem  to  haye  been  occasion^ 
hy  the  desire  in  both  parities  to  fight  with  their 
whole  force,  in  a  battle  that  was  to  prove  de- 
cisive, but  of  which  no  description  has  come 

^  Diodor.  l.xx.  cap^  ult, 
F  S 
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CiiAP.  ^wh  to  UB^,  aWd  of  wHch  e^tn  the  sceDe  is 
^^  ^  6dt  ))]fecisefy  ascertained.    The  iiaAie  of  IpsM, 
indeed,  is  familiar,  but  its  site  is  unkntmn. 
it  must  have  stood,  holw'evter,  in  that  distritrt;  of 
Phrygia,  which  received  the  epithet  of  ParcMTCir 
don,  from  its  inclosure  betweet!  t,^^  pan^l 
tinges  :  it  is  a  narrow,  but  vety  lOttg  valley,  well 
fMtiered  and   fruitful.      In  this  district,  and 
twiinty-five  miles  soirth  of  Syhnada,  there  was  a 
^iiry,  called  in  modem  times,  Seleukter,  probably 
^  corruption  of  Seleucia.  *    Among  the  itiaay 
cities  by  which  Seleucus  commemorated  his 
eicploits,  he  wouM  hardly  ^,  Wheft  master  ci 
Asia,  to  connect  his  name  with  the  field  of 
Ipsus,  the  most  important  of  all  hk  victories. 
In  ^is  manner,  Ipsus  would  disappeai'  from 
geography,  though  it  remained  in  histoiy.     It 
was  thus,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
that  Rossus,  an  ancient  city  utar  th6  mouth 
df  the  Orontes,  lost  its  name  m  iSeleueia  l^i^ia. 
iSelencter,  rt^ore  commonly  called  Sakli,  Aarms 
^e  point  of  separation,  of  the  great  route 
through    th^  Peninsula  from  Syria,  into  two 
tiittSs  leading,  rei^pectiveiy,  t^  Ephwus  and  to 
iS^fsantimft.    'tb^  post  was  jutMciousl^  chosen 
ftblr  flue  defeh&e  of  LiMser  Asia,  and  w«  shall 
K^  !iiat  D^metrkts  beiteiMd  by  this  poAtioD, 
%  ^£lK!ting  bjs  escape.    Ant^ouu^  now  in  his 

^  Thtta  b  ft  idina  ki  tho  text  of  ttodjMUB,  who  km  pep- 
serred,  from  Jerom  of  Cardia,  the  less  memorable  battles  of 
Antigonus. 

*•  I  owe  this  coDjodiure  to  my  &md  Hajor  ReontU.    See  his 
BxpeditioQ  of  Cirrus,  p.  34. 
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^gjkktySnt^  year,  kad  long  maintained  his 
ascendency  by  rttt)Itition  tmd  energy.  Tbougli 
a  atem  comxnander  and  rigid  master,  he  was 
accuatomed  in  the  hottest  battle  to  rehkx  his 
austerity,  to  array  hifc  coulitenaiice  in  smiles,  and 
to  encourage  his  troc^  by  lively  fkmiliar  aalUes, 
aad  even  loud  laughter.  But,  at  the  crisis  of 
his  fortune,  lie  began  to  tremble  oti  the  giddy 
height  to  which  his  ambition  had  ascended.  Ob 
the  important  day,  the  taM  unwieldy  old  man 
onfortunatety  tripped  as  he  issued  from  his 
pavilipn  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground.  This 
accident  roused  bis  latent  superstition  :.  he 
hesitated  about  his  order  of  battle,  he  shewed 
Demetrins  to  1^  troops^  and  prayed  fbr  himself 
ti»tfae  fliigfat  at  leaM  fisdl  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
Tt»  combat  having  begun  with  tbef  cavahy, 
DeoMtriua  brapviely  repelled  thiehostite  squadrons 
comaaanded  by  young  Antiochus,  t(m  and  suc- 
cenor  to  Seleticus.  But  his  eagerness  in  the 
fimniit  carried  him  heyond  due  bounds  ^^,  and 
afiv ded  an  opportunity  to  Seleucns,  by  interpos- 
ing a  line  of  elephants,  to  intercept  his  return, 
and  thereby  to  prevent  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  infantry  and  hixm$  &Ma  which  the 
specific  excellence  of  the  Macedonian  tactics 
resulted.  Antigonus's  phalanx  being  thus  left 
unguarded,  was  threatened  by  the  attack  in 
flank,  generally  decisive,  llie  mere  appre- 
hension  of  this  consequence,  made  a  great 
part  of  the  infantry  revolt  to  the  enemy.    The 

*<^  ^piaiiy  Syriae.  c  S5,  &  Ludaii  in  Macrob. 
*•'  Plutarch  in  Demet 
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CHAP,  remainder  being  outflanked,  afforded  an  ea^ 
^^'      victory :  the  nearer  part  of  their  deep  line  was 
encompassed,  compressed,  and  cut  in  pieces; 
the  more  remote  was  disordered  and  put  to 
flight.  ^^    When  the  tumult  of  battle  approached 
the  person  of  Antigonus,  who  still  anxiously 
expected  aid  from  his  son,  that  unhappy  old 
man  was  deserted  by  those  around  him,  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  javelins.     Thorax 
of  Larissa  alone  remained  in  liie  field,  and  was 
found  guarding  the   dead  body   of  the  king. 
.  Demetrius  returned  from  his  iU-judged  pursuit 
only  to  learn  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  be- 
hold the  dreadful  extent  of  their  conmion  cala- 
•  mity.     In  this  deplorable  state  of  his  aflair^,  he 
hastened  to  join  the  fugitives.     By  a  precipitate 
retreat  of  two  hundred  miles,  he  escaped  to 
Ephesus,  and  there  regained  the  protection  of 
his  fleet,  with  only  four  thousand  horse  and  five 
thou^md  infantry.  *^    Such  was  the  decisive 
•battle  of  Jpsus,  which  destroyed  the  hopes  and 
the  life  of  Antigonus,  the  ssecond  of  Alexander'a 
Captains  who  had  aspired  to  universal  empire^ 

»«  Plutarch  in  Demet. 
'  »♦*  IdJ  ibid.  &  Appian,  Syriac.  'c.  55, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

New  Partition  of  the  Empire.  —  Flight  of  Demetrius  to 
Greece. —  His  Transactions  there  and  in  Thrace, — r 
Marries  his  Daughter  to  Seleucus.  —  Surprises  the 
Sirong'-hold^  in  CiKcia. — iSends  Pj/rrhus  as  Hostage 
into  Egypt.  —  History  of  Cassimder  and  his  Sens.  — 
Demetrius  King'  of  Macedim.  -^Lofsimacku^s  War  be* 

.  yond  the  Danube.  — -  Demetriuis:  second  Greatness.  — 
His  City  Demetrias.  —  His  capricious  Government.  — 
Macedon  wrested  from  him  by  Lysimachm*  —  His  £r- 
pedition  into  Lesser  Asia.  —  Captivity,  Jieath,  and 
Character.  - —  Polygamy  —  its  Effects  on  the  Affairs  of 
Alexander's  Successors.  —  Ptolemy,  his  Wives  and  Sofis. 
— His  younger  Son  raised  by  him  to  the  ThroneL  — 

'  Tragedy  in  the  Famtfy  ofLysimachus. —  Which  invdlves 
him  in  War  with  Seleucus.-^ Motives  and  Views  qfth^ , 
latter  Prince.- — Story  of  his  Son  Antiochsis  and  Wife 
Stratonice.  —  Lysimachm  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Cort^ 
pedion. — His  Character.  —  New  Cities. — Fond  Hopes 
of  Seleucus.  —  Is  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Keraunus.  — 
Motives  of  the  Assassin.  —  Seleucu^s  Character. — His 
new  Cities.  —  Ptolemy  Sdter.  —  His  wise  Administra^ 
tioni  —  Prosperous  State  of  Egypt.  7-  Letters^  Sciences^ 
:  and  Arts.  —  Coronation  Festival  of  his  Son. 


Of  the  four  cionfederates  against  Airt;igonus and  c ha f. 
his  SOD,  Seleucus  only  and  Lysimachus  fought  in  y   ^  '  > 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus :  Cassander,  though  JJp*]^?^ 
not  actually  present,  reinforced  their  arms  with  gonus^ 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  his  brother  ^^^"^ 
Pleistarchus ;  Ptolemy  neither  appeared  in  per-  |^  ^^ 
son,  nor  sent  any  auxiliaries.     He  recovered, 
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CHAP,  however,  the  quiet  possession  of  Code-Syria  and 
,  ^^^^'  J  Paltestine,  appendages  essential  to  his  kingdom. 
Seleucus  gained  the  rest  of  Syria,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  his  extensive  dominion  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus.  ^     Lysimachus  ac- 
quired Lesser  Asia,  from  the  iEgaean  sea  to 
diose  lofty  highlanda*  which  shut  up  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Cappadoda,  and»  bending  aouthwtturd^ 
repel  the  £ttpliratea  from  th^  Meditelranean. 
Tots  mottHtaiBmis  tract,  called  afterwards  Sdteu- 
cian*  Cappadoda,  bounded  Lysimachus'»  pes* 
sessions  east^lmrd^     His  jurisdiction,  therefore, 
comprehended  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Croesus  ; 
in  other  words,  neieu'ly  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
peninsula.    Cassander  obtained  nothing  in  Asia 
for  hioiself }  but  his  brother  Pkistajrcfaus  was 
invested  with  the  valuable  pcovinoe  cf  CtlicSlu' 
Ti)c  bar-        WhUe  the  cen&dteratea  were  eiiqiloyed  m  ad- 
Athens      justii^  their  claims,  and  taking  possession  of 
*^^l^^^      rf»^  ccmqoesfe,    Demetrras,   y^o  had  hastily 
Demetriut.  embarked   at   Ephesus,    prepared   to  remedy, 
as  iar  as  possible,   the    sad    consequences   of 
defeat.     He  had  reason  to  hope  that  hie  strong 
gairisons    in    Tyre    and    Sidon    would    atill 
defend  these  cities^  aldiQUgb  Phienicoi  aad  all 
Syria  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.    vHe  was 
iBSfitorof  tfaeis)«€f  Cypnift  HJa^troofMi  retained 
h»ld  of  Megafa*  Cbnil^  and  Siqrau    Hisfleet 


«  ApfQPH^Sjriao.  C.59.  PaljrKfixceip.  e  L^^^t.  1.89.  and  Hii* 
tarqh  in  Demet. 

*  It  wai  that  part  of  Cappadocia  subject  to  fieleucv^  the  , 
-part  of  the  prottnee  belonging  to  hydmsuAus. 

3  PltKarch  in  Deinet. 
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WAS  far  the  mightiest  in  the  empire ;  and  for  r€i-  c  h  a^. 
trieving  his  afiairs,  he  relied  on  the  cordial  ad-  y  Z™'  , 
sistance  of  many  Gredt  cities,  especially  of  his 
beloved  Athens,  the  object  of  his  unbounded 
kindness,  which  that  republic  had  hitherto 
repaid  by  more  boundless  adulatiofi.  To^rard^ 
Athens,  which  worshipped  him  as  her  tutelary 
god,  be  immediately  proceeded,  smd  was  steering 
hi»  course  through  the  Cyclades,  when  a  vessel, 
conveying  ambassadors  from  that  state,  met  him 
tit  sea,  and  acquainted  him,  that  the  Athenians 
had  just  passed  a  decree,  forbidding  any  of  the 
kings  to  be  admitted  within  their  walls.  In  con- 
formity with  this  resolution,  they  informed  him 
that  his  spoute  Deidamia  had  been  escorted  with 
aB  due  respect  from  Athens  to  Megara.^ 

Demetrius  received  the  news  tike  a  man  who  He  Umdi 
knew  that  the  blackest  ingratitude  might  natu-  *^^^^^^^ 
ratty  be  expected  in  adversity,  from  a  pecqs^ 
w4io  had  been  the  vilest  flatterers  of  his  pow^. 
He  only  required  them  to  send  round  to  Corinlh 
the  ships  belonging  to  him  in  their  harbours ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  directed  his  course  for 
ihai  city.   Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  that 
during  his  mifertunate  expedition  into  Asia, 
Oassahder  had  been  successfully  employed  in 
recovering  his  ascendency  in  both  divisions  o£ 
Greece ;  that  Thessaly  aind  Bceotxa  had  again 
submitted  to  his  arms ;  and  that  several  strong- 
holds of  Peloponnesus  were  already  bridled  with  ^^^  ^ 
his  garrisons.     As  nothing  of  moment  therefore  predatory 

«  Platirgh  nrJOemM*  \ 
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CHAP,  could  be  hastily  effected  in  this  quarter,  Deme- 
^  ^^^'  ,  trius  availed  himself  of  the  superiority  of  his 
expedition  fleet,  and  the  continuance  of  Lysimachus  in 
v^^ll^  Asia,  to  mak^  extensive  and  ruinous  depreda- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  From  the  Hel- 
lespont to  mount  Haemus,  the  maritime  parts 
of  that  country  were  plundered  or  desolated* 
In  this  manner  he  at  once  enriched  his  sol- 
diers, and  retaliated  the  injuries  of  his  worst 
enemy.* 
Lystina.  McauwhUe,  ^Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gnu 
ri<»  Pto-'  dually  lost  that  cordiality  as  neighbours,  which 
iSaJhter.  '^^y  ^^^  ^^°8  niaintained  as  allies.  The  vast 
dominions  of  the  former,  in  many  parts  very 
feebly  guarded,  might  prove  a  dangerous  tempt- 
ation to  the  latter,  who  had  carried  with,  Um 
to  the  East  almost  the  whole  strength  of  Thrace, 
and  who,  by  his  dominion  in  the  Asiatic  penin- 
iMla,  containing  such  a  strong  mixture  of  Euro- 
pean blood,  might  successfully  invade  the  less 
warlike  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  The  natural 
jealousy  between  these  ambitious  princes,  wafl 
heightened  by  the  complicated  affinities  which 
Lysimachus  contracted  with  the  king  of  Egypt. 
Agathocles,  heir  to  his  dominions^  had  married 
L3rsandra,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  by  Euridic^ ; 
his  daughter  Arsinoe  was  betrothed  to  Ptolemy's 
son,  afterwards  sumamed  Philadelphus ;  and 
Lysimachus  himself,  after  separating  from 
Amastris,  the  mother  of  Agathocles,  now  ob- 
tained in  wedlock  Arsinoe,  Ptolemy's  daughter 

^  Diodorub  and  Plutarch. 
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by  his  second  wife  Berenice  a  woman  all-power^^  chap. 
ful  with  her  husband.     To  counterbalance  •  this  k^^P\^ 
close  connection  between  his  rivals,   Seleucus  Which 
turned  his  eyes  to  Demetrius,  who  had  recently  leucus  ^**' 
shewn  himself  still  qualified  to  become  an  usefiil  >^^.^ 
auxiliary.     Though  himself  advanced  in  years,  id  theSi. 
and  happy  in  the  virtues  of  his  son  Antiochus^  Sanwius! 
Seleucus  desired  in  marriage  Stratbnic^,  daughter 
to  Demetrius  by  Philla,  herself  the  favourite 
daughter  of  Antipater.      In  accomplishments 
Stratonio^  imitated  her  mother,  of  wh<Mn  we 
have  before  spdcen,  and  still  surpassed  her  in 
beauty.* 

D^netrius  greedily  embraced   an    alliance,  i>«nc^* 
which  afibrdcd  him  a  near  prospect  of  repairing  his 
his  fortune.     Hb  affiurs  in  Greece  were  en-  ^j^J^ 
trusted  to  young  Pyrrhus,  ihe  expatriated  king  to  Syria; 
of  Epirus,  his  companion  in  arms  at  the  unfor-  cxxT' 
tunate  battle  of  Ipsus.      Having   collected  a  B.c.s99. 
powerful  armament,  he  embarked  with  Strato- 
nic^  and  sailed  for  tlie  coast  of  Syria, 'where 
Seleucus  bad  already  built  Antioch,   on    the 
Qrontes,   from  the  ruins  of  demolished  Anti- 
gohia.    Seleucia,  however,  had  not  yet  risen 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  so  that  Demetrius 
landed  at  the  more  ancient  port  of  Rossus ;  a 
place    titenceforward     unnoticed    in    history, 
because.  Seleucia,  the  barbom*,  as  it  were^  x>i 
Antioch,  was  destined  q>eR6dily  to  drain  Rossus 

'  Ptotwch,  ftiid.  ->.;     '  '     1' 

f  Bonk  to  him  byihfi  Parthian  Apama.    Strabo>  1.  idi.  p.  578. 
and  Appiao,  Syriac 
'  Applan  and  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  reduce  it  to  obscurity. 
,J^"'  ,  In  his  way  to  Rossus  with  his  affianced  daughter^ 
Demetrius  displayed  his  cliaracteristic  ecceotii* 
Jg^«   city.    Having  made  a  sudden  descent  on  tbe 
and  wraitt  coast  <^  Cilicia,  b9  plundered  the  tnasmy  of 
pmmw     Kuinda  of  twdve  hundred   taLents.     Jjmsnog 
chus.        HeistarphuB  to  prefar  unamllng  comp|i(mta  to 
his  allies,  he  hastily  embarked^  readied  Sym 
in  safety,  presented  Stratooic6  to  her  adimrer ; 
and  haying  celehrated  with  him  three  days  the 
nuptial    festivity,     returned  unexpectedly  t& 
Cilicia,  and  made  himself  mastqr  of  the  whvifet 
province.     Heistarchus,  believing  his  neighbour 
Sdbeucui  to  be  privy  to  this.enterprisei  ied'in 
trqadation  to  Cassander  in  Macedoo.^ 
^2jJJ2J^      for 'a  short  time,  indeed,  the  appeacanse  of 
Domciriui*  confidential  friendship  s«faaiated  between  the 
king  of  Syria  and  Demetritt&    Throu^  the 
int^iference  of  Sel^icus,  Demetrins  obtaineil 
a  reconciUatian  with  Ptolemy,  and  even  be^ 
te<tfh^  the  Egyptian  princess  Ptdemaifi^  (Pko* 
lemy's  daughter  by  Euridic^)   thou^  Ae^ 
mamage  wa>inatceljBb»Bted  tiU  mimy  yi^art)ai& 
l^erwards.     But  the  enterprising  spirit  of  hit 
ycnmg  father4n4aw  at  lengtli.  Awakened. in  &a4 
leuctts  the  most  unea^  suspiciims.    Thewmsn^ 
tme  province  ckT  CiJicia,  with  the.  seaporte  .of 
Tyre  ai»d  Sidon^  w€Hne>dang6roBa  possesaraiBLMi 
the  hands  of  so  aotivB  a  prince,  istill  mastec  of 
Cyprus  and  many  cities  in  Greece ;  commanding 
a  considerable  land-force,  and  the  greatest  #0et  in 

•  Appitn  &  Plutarch.  Ibid. 
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tht4i»pti«#  %lwciis  offinxd  te  pardiue iboni  chap. 
hun.CiiiGtii»4tt«Va0tpiice«  DeiBetriuamdignaDtly  ^^' 
rioted  this  proponnl;  and  not  <ndy  strength, 
enod  tha  natural  dolenoof  of  CiHcia,  but  t»  de- 
feat the  grasping  di^positioa  o£  Sebncus,  power- 
fully raJAforced  hiigi^^  in  Tyre  and  Stdoo. 
Ai>o(ittlie  wme  tkne»  Ptolamy,  who  began  to 
fed  alum  for  the  aafety  of  fais  coasta  and  the 
McufMy  of  hk  tnde,  required  homages  firom 
his  new  allyior  the  nudntenanoe  of  tfaeamit^ 
recently  contf  artfd  between  them,  and  of  which 
Ftolenuus  wna  to  be  the  future  bond*  Deme- 
trius.  consented  to  this  condition,  not  unusual 
in  such  ^ngBgei&eats.  Having  ^ttled  hiis  affiiirs 
inthe>  East,  iie.  retained  to  hi&  possassions  in 
Gbreece;  i6»sfed  his  garrisons  in  good  order 
flmn.  Pytrka^i^  and  sent  that  youngs  prince, 
whom  he  then  gfeatly  Talued,  as  his  hostege 
into  Egypt }  an  occurreoce,  wludi,  by  s^ording? 
to  the  yet  c^sGure  >!^irot  an  opportunity  cff  re- 
cemmending  himself  to  the  friendsUp  of  Fto^ 
knny^  reinstated  him  in  Ju9  ^hereditary  kingdom, 
and  ev'MdtaaUy  enabled  turn  to  embark  in  those 
b<dd  fg^c^tdMi  ifirom  which  has  name  derives  so 
mudi  hitfteew  The  pride  tof  Itemetnos  con- 
Ottnred  ^witfa  his  inteacest,  in  can'3ung  hhn  a  third 
tism.  towards  Athens,  then  go^med  by  Lachares, 
a^ereatureof  Oas^^mder^  and  die  cruel  oppres- 
sac lof  Us fdloW4okiaf na.  ^  Tlieoity made  an  ob- 
gttinatejflnistitnee,  the  Athmaans  having  passed 
a  deesfe  dttouncing  death  against  any  "who 

»« ^BtufiiiMity  Attk.  c.  25.  «t  f  9. 
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CHAP,  ^uld  talk  of  submission  to  an  invader,  whom. 

^  ^^^' ,  their  former .  ingratitude,  they  beKeved,  must 
have  exasperated  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  ven- 
gean<:e»    The  great  superiority  of  his  armament 
enabled  Demetrius  to  block  up  Athens  by  s^ 
and  land.    But  a  sudden  storm  which  shattered, 
or  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  and  the  arrival  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  sail  carrying  supplies  from 
Egypt,  long  retarded  his  success.     At  length 
he  collected  double  that  number  o£  galleys 
from  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  and  Peloponnesus;, drove 
the  unequal  fleet  of  Ptolemy,  now  his  open, 
enemy,  from  the  Athenian  coast;    and  inter- 
cepted so  completely  all  kinds  of  sup{dies  from 
the  besieged  city  during  many,  months,  that  its 
defenders  were  compelled  to  submission,  through- 
the  combined  pressure  of  sedition  and  famine. « 
Demetrius  summoned  the  citizens  to  the  market- 
place.   Lachares,  his  most  obnoxious  adversary, 
had  escaped  in  disguise;   but  the  partisans  of 
the  Macedonian  interest,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  Athenian  pe^le,  had  reason  to  appre-^ 
hend  that  they  weire  to  pay  de^ly  for  their  past 
offences,  when  they  perceived  that  their  un- 
armed multitude  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
Demetrius's    soldiers.      But    tliis    terror    was- 
their  only  punishment.    Having  gently  chid 
them    for    their   former    ingratitikle,    he   re- 
lieved   their  wants  by  a  present  of  eki  huH-^ 
dred  thousand  measures  of  .wheat:  placed  all 
offices  of  magistracy  iik  tiie  iMmds  .of  persons 
most  acceptable  to  the  people  at  large;  and 
left  the  Athenians  in  astonishment  at  his  lenity 
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and  bounty,   after  bridling  their  levity  by  firm   chap. 
garrisons. "  vJliJL^ 

The  possession  of  Sparta,  which  for  thirty  His  war 
years  had  enjoyed  an  inglorious  peace,  seemed  sparu. 
chiefly  wanting  to  secure  Demetrius  in  his  do- 
minion of  Peloponnesus.  The  war  was  under- 
taken ;  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  a  here- 
ditary name,  was  defeated  in  two  engagements  j 
and  the  feeble  walls  which  Sparta,  instead  of* 
continuing  to  trust  in  the  spears  of  her  citizens, 
had  recently  erected  ^^  could  not  long  have 
resisted  the  arms  of  Poliorcetes.  But  news  of 
a  various  and  most  important  nature  saved  the 
degenerate  LacedaBmonians  from  the  uplifted 
stroke  just  ready  to  fall  on  them.  Demetrius 
learned  that  his  lieutenants  in  Cyprus  had  been 
defeated  by  Ptolemy;  and  that  Lysimachus 
had  attacked  his  garrisons  in  Cilicia.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  mortification  of  this  intelli- 
gence, his  presence  was  requested  in  Macedon  ^\ 
in  consequence  of  tragical  misfortunes  in  the 
family  of  Cassander,  long  his  inveterate  enemy. 

Cassander,  having  governed  Macedon  nine-  iswith- 
teen  years***,  died  of  a  dropsy**,  three  years  ft^^^kby 
after  his  authority  had  been  placed  on  a  secure  tempting 
footing  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus.     His  eldest  son  m  mTcc- 
Philip,  who  succeeded  him,  soon  followed  his  ^^' 
father  to  the  grave.     The  throne  was  disputed  cxxi.  2. 
between  the  two  brothers  of  Philip,  Antigonus 
and  Alexander,  whose  common  mother  Thes- 

"  Plutarch  in  Demet«  "  Pausanias,  Li.  c.  13. 

>3  Plutarch  in  Deract.  '*  Dexipp.  in  Chronic.  Euscb.  p.  57. 

**  Pausanias,  i.  ix.  c.  7. 
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CHAP,  salonice,  espousing  the  weaker  cause,  was  mur- 
,  ^^^1*  ,  dered  by  Antigonus  with  shocking  circum- 
stances of  cruelty.  The  spectacle  of  a  son 
denying  4ife  to  a  mother's  supplications  by  the 
breast  which  had  nourished  him,  melted  even 
the  obdurate  hearts  of  the  Macedonians.  Abetted 
by  the  public  resentment  and  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhus,  no  longer  a  hostage  in  Egypt,  but 
restored  by  the  money  and  troops  of  Ptolemy 
to  his  petty  kingdom  of  Epirus,  Alexander  was 
enabled  to  defeat  and  expel  his  parricidal 
brother,  who,  being  son-in-law  to  Lysimachus, 
fled  to  that  prince  for  protection.  Dreading 
the  vengeance  of  both,  Alexander  craved  suc- 
cour from  Demetrius,  who  hastened  through 
the  whole  length  of  Greece  from  Sparta  to 
Dium  ;  but  before  he  reached  this  frontier  town 
of  Macedon,  the  circumstances  were  changed 
which  had  occasioned  his  invitation  thither. 
Lysimachus,  being  involved  in  a  dangerous  war 
with  the  Geta>  beyond  the  Danube,  was  alto- 
gether unable  to  give  assistance  to  liis  unworthy 
suppliant ;  and  Alexander  had  paid  so  dearly 
to  Pyrrhus  for  his  aid,  especially  by  being 
obliged  to  cede  to  him  the  provinces  of  Am- 
bracia  and  Acamania,  contiguous  to  Epirus, 
that  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  all  foreign 
He  catches  auxiliaries.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  meet 
M^^n^^  Demetrius  at  Dium,  with  every  demonstration 
in  his  own  q{  gratitude  and  affection,  but  at  the  same  time 
acquainted  him,  that  he  was  hapj)ily  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  his 
assistance.     Demetrius,  who   was   actuated  bv 
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very  unwarrantable  motives  in  his  expedition  to  chap. 
Macedon,  clearly  perceived  by  this  proceeding  ,  ^|^'^ 
that  his  designs  were  defeated*      But  he  had 
not  less  reason  to  be  suspicious  in  his  turn ; 
«ince  Alexander,  perceiving  that  he  delayed  to 
take  his  departure,  had  concerted  measures  for 
assassinating  him  during  a  pubUc  entertainment, 
at  which  he  had  engaged  him  to  be  his  guest* 
This  plot  was  discovered;    and  its  execution 
prevented  by  Deraetrius's  precaution  in  coming 
to  his  appointment  so  well  accompanied,  that 
the  traitor  found  no  opportunity  of  perpetrating 
his  crime.    Demetrius  disguised  his  resentment  4 
and  to  catch  the  adversary  in  his  own  snare, 
finally  took  his  leave  with  many  professions  of 
friendship.     Alexander,  through  pretended  re- 
spect, escorted  him  with  an  army  to  Larissa  in 
Thessaly^    to  conceal  his  own  designs,  he  be- 
trayed no  distrust  of  Demetrius,  but  accepted 
with  a  slight  attendance  the  hospitaUty  of  that 
prince.     In   the  midst  of  the   entertainment, 
Demetrius  rose  from  table,  and  being  followed 
by  Alexander,  whispered  the  sentinel  placed 
at  his  door,  "  kill  him  who  follows  me."     Alex- 
.ander  was  instantly  dispatched,  together  wiUi 
those  of  his  attendants  who  interposed  in  his 
defence.     One  of  them  regretted  with  his  last 
words,  that  Demetrius  liad  anticipated  similai' 
treachery  on  their  part  by  a  single  day.  ^^ 

The  descendants  of  Alexander,  son  of  Pliilip,  Circum- 
had  perished  3  and  Thessalonic6,  recently  mur-  f^ouwbie 

**  jConf.  Plutarch  in  Demet.  and  iq  P>Trho, 
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CHAP,  dered,  had  been  the  last  survivor  among  the- 
V  ,-^  ,!->  children  of  Philip  himself.  The  destruction  of 
triii^l^^'  the  sons  of  Thessalonic^  removed  all  the  male 
Maccdon.  heirs,  save  the  abominable  Antigonus  *^  of  the 
virtuous  and  able  Antipater,  himself  a  faithful 
minister,  but  whose  family  basely  supplanted 
that  of  his  master.  Demetrius,  who  had  com- 
pleted this  catastrophe,  was  himself  a  Temenidey 
deducing  his  descent  from  the  revered  founder 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  His  wife  was 
Philla,  tlie  accomplished  daughter  of  Antipater, 
whose  premature  judgment  that  sagacious  states- 
man disdained  not  to  consult  on  the  weightiest 
af&irs;  whose  condescending  popularity  ren- 
dered  her  the  idol  of  the  Macedonians;  and 
who  had  given  to  Demetrius  a  son  named  Anti- 
gonus  of  the  most  promising  hopes,  uniting  his 
mother's  discretion  with  his  father's  enterprise. 
To  these  recommendations,  Demetrius  added 
the  command  of  an  army  ready  to  support  by 
force  his  claims  of  right.  Accordingly  he  hast- 
ened to  address  the  assembled  Macedonians,  to 
justify  his  act  of  vengeance  by  evidence  as  well 
as  arguments,  and  to  offer  himself  for  their  king 
and  general.  No  competitor  remained  to  dis- 
pute with  him  that  rank,  except  the  abhorred 
Antigonus  *® ;  now  a  fugitive  in  Thrace,  where, 

*7  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  parricide  by  Dexippus  and  £use- 
biu8.  Pausanias  and  others  call  him  Antipater.  I  prefer  the  name 
of  Antigonus,  because  it  serves  to  explain  a  difficulty  in  Laertius't 
life  of  Demetrius  Phalereun;  namely,  that  **  he  fled  to  Egypt  after 
the  death  of  Cassander,  for  fear  of  Antigonus."  The  Antigonus 
here  meant  is  plainly  the  blood-thirsty  sou  of  Cassander. 

I*  Pausaniai,  I.  ix.  c.  7. 
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being  disappointed  of  the  assistance  which  he  chap. 
solicited  from  Lysimachus,  he  speedily  formed      ^^^^' 
the  resolution  of  assassinating  that  prince :  but 
his  conspiracy  was  brought  to  light,  and  he  was 
consigned  to  just  punishment. 

•   The  speech  of  Demetrius  was  received  with  Acknow* 
acclamations  by  the  Macedonians  at  Larissa;  j^^^„j 
who,  instead  of  an  invader  justly  formidable,  wncdat 
gladly  accepted  a  master  whom  they  had-  many  hit  wife 
reasons  to  approve.     He  was  conducted  to  Pella  ^^^^ 
in   triumph,   and   acknowledged   by  the  great  cxiti.3. 
body  of  a  nation,  who  had  long  known  no  other    '   *  *^^' 
will  than  that  of  the  soldiery.     A  circumstance 
which  greatly  added  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
orders  of  men,  was  the  arrival  of  Philkt  from 
Greece.     She  had  been  made  captive  by  Pto- 
lemy  in  his  conquest  of  Cyprus }  and,  with  the 
generosity  which,  amidst  their  mutual  warfare, 
this  prince  and  Demetrius  always  shewed  to- 
wards each  other,  had  been  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect,  and  sent  with   many  presents 
and  an  honourable    escort    to   Corinth,   frotx^ 
whence  she  now  proceeded  to  her  husband.  ^* 

The  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Demetrius  He  en- 
was  announced  by  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  xhebei, 
his  usurpations  in   the  Macedonian   territory:  "***^J^ 
and    an    expedition    was    undertaken    against  mvade 
Thebes  j  a  city  which,  owing  the  greatest  obli-      ^®' 
gations  to  Cassander,  its  restorer  from  ruin  or 
obscurity,  too  boldly  opposed  the  scourge  of  his 
family.     Thebes,  as  well  as  the  smaller  cities  in 


*^  PluUrch  in  Demet. 
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CHAP.  Boeotia,   which   had   adopted  her   resentment, 
V  ^"^'  ,  were  reduced  te  unconditional  submission  ;  and 
the  histOTian  Jerom  of  Cardia,  jvho,  since  the 
death  of  his  friend  Eunienes,  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  conqueror,  was  set  over  them  as 
governor.    This  expedition  was  scarcely  termi- 
nated,   when   news  reached   Demetrius,    that 
Lysimachus,    the    neighbour  whom    he    most 
dreaded,  had  been  made  captive  in  his  war  with 
the  Getae  beyond  the  Danube.     Such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  vengeance  on  his  most  inveterate 
foe,  could  not  be  neglected.     The  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  hastened  homeward,  that  he  might  con- 
duct his  army  into  Thrace.      But  before   he 
entered  the  latter   country,   his  progress  was 
arrested  by  new  and  very  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence. 
Lysima*         Lysimachus,  indeed)  as  well  as  his  brave  son 
^wne^^  Agathocles,   had  been  made  prisoners  by  the 
but  gene-    GetSB,  but  both  of  them  had  been  released  by 
ii^eJ  by    those  Barbarians,  now  become  their  allies.     The 
^™J"      following  circumstances  (rf  this  transaction  have 
king  of      been  deemed  worthy  of  record.     Lysimachus 
•r%)th8.    had  crossed  the  Danube^  defeated  the  Getfle,  or 
Goths  ^,  and  stripped  them  of  a  large  tract  of 
territory.     But  his  insatiable  rapacity  had  been 
caught  in  a  snare,  laid  for  him  by  the  crafty 
NomadeSr    One  of  their  chiefs,  pretending  to 
be  a  deserter,  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp ; 
and,  under  colour  of  conducting  him  to  more 
important  conquests,  had  decoyed  a  numerous 

»•  Procop.  dc  BelJ,  Goth.  Liv.  passim,  and  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  \2. 
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army  into   those  frightful  deserts    of  western   chap. 
Scythia,     where    Darius    Hystaspis    narrowly  ,  J^^^^l  j 
escaped  death  through  fatigue   and  hunger.*^ 
Under  these  unhappy  circumstances,  and  nearly 
destitute  of  water,  Lysimachus  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Dromichaetes  king  of  the  Get«.  ^ 
The  Barbarians,  with  dreadful  yells,  demanded 
the  blood  of  their  prisoners ;  but  their  more  pru- 
dent sovereign,  with  the  moderation  worthy  of 
Krim  Gueray  ®,  who,  in  our  own  times,  reigned 
mildly  over  part  of  the  same  country,  restrained 
their  brutal  fury.     Thrace,  he  told  them,  would 
devolve  to  another  king,  who  could  not  fail  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Lysimachus.     But  thia 
prince,  by  generous  treatment,  might  be  con- 
verted  into  a  peaceful  neighbour  and  a  grateful 
ally.     He  therefore  released  his  captives  and  Lysima-    ' 
invited  them  to  a  banquet,  in  which  they  were  chusenter- 
entertained  after  the  Macedonian  fashion  with  Se^Got^s, 
well-prepared  viands  served  on  plates  of  silver^,  J'*^]^^^™ 
while  the  wine  went  round  in  golden  goblets,  an  alliance 
He  then  conducted  them  to  the  tents  of  the 
Get©,  who  were  feeding  on  the  coarsest  fare 
from  wooden  trenchers,  and  drinking  their  vile 
beverage  from  horns.     In  shewing  this  contrast, 
Dromichsetes  insinuated  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
peace  with  a  people,  whose  mode  of  life  pre- 
sented so  many  dissuasives  from  war.     Having 


^>  Uerodot.  L  iv.  c  85.  et  seq. 

^  Conf.  Diodor.  Excerpt,  p.  560.  and  Strabo,  L  vii.  p.  463. 
^  Baron  Tott's  Travels. 

**  Diodoms  says,  a  table  of  silver.    Diodor.  Excerpt,  de  ^rtut 
et  ViU  ex  Lib.  xxl.  p.  560. 
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CHAP,  filled  a  large  horn  with  pure  wine,  he  addressed 
V  _  '  I  Lysimachus  with  the  honoured  name  of  father, 
and  drank  to  their  eternal  amity.  ^  Their  friend- 
ship was  afterwards  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
Lysimachus's  daughter  with  the  king  of  the 
Getae. 
Demetri-        The  sudden  retum  of  the  royal  captives  to 

us  s  se-  "^  *  -  , 

cond  Thrace,  frustrated  Demetrius's  purpose  of  in- 
oi^pT  vading  that  country.  But  his  absence  in  the 
cxxii.  1.  north,  which  was  expected  to  have  been  of 
oiymp.  much  longer  continuance,  afforded  the  oppor- 
b!c!^288.  ^^^ity  ^^  ^^^  warlike  neighbour,  Pyrrhus,  for 
making  an  inroad  into  Thessaly;  and  en- 
couraged the  Boeotians  to  rebel  against  their 
governor  Jerom.  Both  these  enemies  were 
discomfited  with  little  difficulty ;  the  former  by 
Demetrius  in  person ;  the  latter,  by  his  son 
Antigonus.  As  Thebes  still  remained  hostile, 
Demetrius,  after  driving  Pyrrhus  from  Thessaly, 
returned  to  besiege  that  city,  took  it  by  assault, 
and  bridled  it  with  a  strong  garrison.  The  king 
of  Macedon  was  now  attaining  to  a  second 
greatness ;  a  sort  of  after-spring  to  his  former 
towering  and  splendid  prosperity.  About  this 
time,  to  immertaUze  his  name,  he  built  Deme- 
trias  in  Thessaly,  on  the  inmost  recess  of  the 
Pelasgic  gulph :  he  also  betrothed  the  daughter 
of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  j  whose 
transactions,  the  connecting  bond  between  the 
history  of  the  East  and  West,  will  be  related  in 

'^  Oiodor.  ExcerpU  de  Virtut.  et  Vit.  e^  Lib.  xvi,  p.  560. 
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a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  Throughout  his  c  H  A  p. 
whole  reign,  the  great  object  of  Demetrius  v^J™^ 
was  to  augment  his  fleets  and  armies,  pur- 
posing  to  apply  them  efficaciously  towards 
recovering  in  its  full  extent  t;he  dominion  held 
by  his  father.  As  the  iEtolians  and  Pyrrhus 
were  likely  to  create  him  much  disturbance  at 
home  during  his  distant  expedition,  he  greatly 
reduced  those  dangerous  neighbours,  ravaging 
iEtolia,  which  had  so  often  poured  forth  ra- 
vagers  on  the  provinces  around  it,  and  inflicting 
on  Epirus  those  evils  which  Pyrrhus  was  des- 
tined signally  to  avenge. 

Demetrius's  genius  for  ship-building  was  ex-  His  fleets 
ercised  with  unremttting  diligence  in  the  har-  mics.  ' 
hours  of  Pella,*  Athens,  Corinth,  Euboea,  and 
Corcyra,  which  island  he  received  as  the  dower 
of  Agathocles's  daughter.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  seven  years'  reign  in  Macedon,  his  ships  of 
war  amounted  to  five  hundred,  among  which 
were  many  galleys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  banks 
of  oars,  which,  notwithstanding  their  bulkiness, 
were  as  manageable  and  nimble  as  those  of  an 
ordinary  rate.  *  His  land-forces  amounted  to 
an  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  of  which  twelve 
thousand  were  cavalry.  With  such  an  army, 
and  the  greatest  fleet  in  the  world,  it  is  not 
wonderfiil  that  this  restless  child  of  ambition 
should  entertain  the  loftiest  designs  j  but  he 
unfortunately  revealed  them,  before  his  ships 
were  perfectly  equipped,  or  his  soldiers  ready  to 
march. 

*•  Pluuurch  in  OemcL. 
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CHAP.  In  an  age  of  the  world  when  it  was  still  cus- 
.  „  V  /  tomary  to  represent,  by  external  emblems,  the 
His  vanity  hopes  and  fears  of  the  mind  and  each  variation 
nnny'  of  fortune,  his  robe  of  royalty  was  embroidered 
with  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  of 
heaven.  His  head  was  encompassed  with  the 
novelty  of  a  double  diadem,  surpassing  in  mag- 
nificence that  formerly  worn  by  the  paramount 
kings  of  the  East^;  and  while  the  arrogance 
of  his  pretensions  and  measures  excited  against 
him  a  confederacy  of  foreign  enemies,  the  mad- 
ness of  his  domestic  government  enraged  his 
subjects  both  in  Greece  and  Macedon,  yet  un- 
fashioned  to  oriental  despotism.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  ambassadors  of  Athens,  for  that  state 
still  preserved  the  semblance  of  Hberty,  were  al- 
lowed to  wait  two  years  without  an  audience. 
On  another,  while  Demetrius  made  a  progress 
through  the  streets  of  Pella,  he  received  more 
graciously  than  usual  the  numerous  petitions 
that  were  presented  to  him.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  bridge  over  the  Axius,  than 
unfolding  his  purple  mantle,  he  consigned  the 
papers  to  the  wind.^  In  addition  to  such 
frantic  insults,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
lesser  causes  of  offence,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  his  numerous  marriages®,  in  contempt 

^  Entitled  the  Great  King,  and  king  of  kings ;  appellations,  as 
will  appear  hereafter,  preposterously  assumed  by  many  degenerate 
princes  of  the  Greek  dynasty. 

•*  Plutarch  in  Demet. 

*9  Plutarch  in  Demet.  &  in  Pyrrho ;  they  will  be  enumerated 
hereafter. 
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of  the  institutions  of  Greece  and  of  his  afFec-  chap. 
donate  Philla,  whose  virtues  were  adored  by  y  ^^^^'  . 
the  Macedonians. 

The  overweaning  confidence  of  Demetrius,  Macedon 
which  openly  exhibited  its  extravagance  in  alJ  by^rhu* 
the  wildest  freaks  of  tyranny,  was  equalled  only  andLysi- 
by  the  secrecy  and  celerity  of  his  antagonists,  oiymp/ 
The  kings  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  prepared  to  b!c.*288. 
overthrow  an  insolent  and  dangerous  domina- 
tion, which  alarmed  the  independence  of  neigh- 
bours, and  trampled  on  the  feelings  of  subjects. 
Ptolemy^  who  was  all-powerful  with  Pyrrhus, 
engaged  that  prince  in  a  zealous  co-operation 
with  their  views.  While  Demetrius  was  yet 
preparing  his  galleys,  and  anticipating  the 
scenes  of  his  future  glory,  Ptolemy  approached 
Greece  with  his  fleet.  Lysimachus  entered 
Macedon  on  the  side  of  Thrace ;  Pyrrhus,  on 
that  of  Epirus.  The  king  of  Macedon  flew  to 
the  defence  of  his  northern  frontier  against  Ly- 
simachus. But  learning  that  Pyrrhus  had  ad- 
vanced to  Bersea,  within  twenty  miles  of  Pella, 
he  hastily  changed  his  direction  to  repel  that  in- 
vader.  The  Macedonians,  whom  he  suspected 
of  unwillingness  to  follow  him,  would  be  less 
liable,  he  thought,  to  disaffection  and  desertion 
in  acting  against  Pyrrhus,  a  foreigner  whom 
they  had  often  defeated,  than  against  their  own 
countryman  Lysimachus,  who  had  often  led 
them  to  victory.  But  their  disgust  at  capricious^ 
tyranny  made  them  eager  to  change  Demetrius 
for  any  master  J  and  Pyrrhus,  besides  that  he 
was  cousin-german  to  the  great  Alexander,  had 
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CHAP,  even,  amidst  his  defeats,  displayed  much  military 
,  ^"^'  ,  skill  and  romantic  heroism.  Though  hitherto 
unsuccessful  against  Demetrius  in  person,  he 
had  on  one  great  occasion  vanquished  his  ge- 
neral in  Thessaly,  and  made  five  thousand 
prisoners ;  whom,  by  his  generous  treatment  of 
them,  he  had  converted  into  devoted  partisans^ 
Demetrius*s  army  no  sooner  approached  the 
enemy,  than  it  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  j 
while  the  greatness  of  the  desertion  announced 
Flight  of    a  total  and  immediate   revolt.     The  unworthy 

Demetnus  i      i       i  •  /.     .  n  ^  » 

and  death  kmg,  who  now  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  his. 
of  PhiUa.    p^g^  folly,  narrowly  escaped  public  vengeance, 
by  flying  in  disguise  to  Cassandria,  from  which 
Macedonian  city  he  travelled  under  a  new  dis- 
guise-into  Greece.     His  wife  Philla,  weary  of 
longer  participating  in  his  inconstancy  of  for- 
tune, drank  poison.     Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus 
divided  Macedon  between  them. 
Demetrius      Leaving  his  son  Antigonus  to  defend  Greece, 
conducts    and  not  waiting  to  chastise  the  new  ingratitude 
GreeS^     of  Athens,    Demetrius,    whose   innate  activity 
Asifu"^^*^  never  allowed  him  under  the  worst  circumstances 
Oiymp.      to  despair,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve 
Bjcl*287.    thousand   chosen   infantry  and   a   considerable 
body  of  horse.     With  these  troops   he   hastily 
embarked  for  the  coast  of  Lesser  Asia,  hoping, 
while  Lysimachus  was  busy  with  his  new  arrange- 
ments in  Macedon,  to  surprise  his  more  valuable 
possessions  in  that  peninsula.     In  that  age,  wars 
were  not  carried  on  with  punctilious  caution. 
Those  who  cannot  move,  without  carriages  and 
niagazines,  will  commonly  be  defeated  by  gene- 
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rals  of  a  more  active  school.     The  enterprise  of  c  H  A  P. 
Demetrius   was   eminently   successful.      Caria,      ^"^• 
Ionia,  all  Lydia,  with  its  capital  Sardes,  readily 
submitted  to  his  arms.     He  was  carried  forward 
on  the  flattering  tide  of  fortune,   and  on  the^ 
point  of  compensating  in  the  East  for  his  losses 
in  the  West,  when  Agathocles,  the  accomplished  Reduced 
son  of  Lysimachus,  crossed  over  into  Asia  and  ^itLby 
clouded  his  prosperity.     By  movements  equally  ^«*'!?^ 
rapid  with  those  of  his  adversary,  the  Thracian  recourseto 
prince  cut  off  Demetrius  from  his  resources,  and  ^^^"^"•* 
drove  him  into  the  irretrievable  error  of  quitting 
the  communication  with  his  fleet.     Demetrius 
led  his  reluctant  army  through  the  windings  of 
Taurus,  while  the  Greeks  remonstrated  against 
the  severe  sufferings  to  which  they  were  daily 
exposed ;  yet  failed  not  amidst  their  repinings, 
gaily  to  apostrophise  their  general  in  the  paro- 
died lines  of  Sophocles,  "  Son  of  blind  Antigo- 
nus^,   into   what  frightful   regions   hast   thou 
brought  us  ?**    Their  complaints  became  so  out- 
rageous, that  Demetrius  would  have  been  com- 
pelled, however  unwillingly,  to  return  towards 
the  coast.     But  Agathocles  had  occupied  the 
passes  in  those  mountains  formerly  mentioned, 
which  overhang  Cappadocia,   and  which  sepa- 
rated the  dominions  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus. 
The  former  of  these  princes  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  guard  in  person  the  frontier  of  Syria. 
Under  such  circumstances,  Demetrius  wrote  a 
letter  of  supplication  to  his  son-in-law,  who,  at 

^  Antigonus  was  nick-naraed  Cyclops,  as  we  have  seen  above. 
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CHAP,  the  instance,  it  is  said,  of  his  courtiers,  refused 
^^J2!1l^  ^^"^  ^^  farther  indulgence  than  that  of  passing 

two  winter  months  in  Seleucian  Cappadocia.  *^ 
Seieucus        Enraged  at  this  treatment,  Demetrius  attacked 
hiratosur-  severd  of  the  advanced  postis  of  Seieucus,  and 
render,      ^^^  q^  ^^^  point  of  Surprising  the  royal  encamp- 
ment in  the  night,  when  a  mercenary  deserter 
betrayed   his    design.      Seieucus,   now   in   his 
seventy-fifth  year,  determined  to  rid  himself  of 
this  dangerous  visitant  in  a  manner  character- 
istic of  Alexander's  generals.     The  next  day  he 
hastened  with   few   attendants  to  Demetrius's 
tents ;  and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  sol- 
diers, taking  the  helmet  from  his  head  ^  that  he 
might  be  clearly  recognised  by  them,  remon- 
strated against  their  folly  in  adhering  to  a  rash 
adventurer  in  opposition  to  their  old  and  affec- 
tionate friend,  who  for  their  sakes  only  had  de- 
layed to  employ  against  them  his  resistless  arms. 
Demetrius,  forsaken  by  most  of  his  troops,  wan- 
dered several  days  weakly  attended  in  the  woods 
of  Cilicia,  hoping  to  force  his  way  to  the  Gre- 
cian sea.     But  as  he  found  the  neighbouring 
passes  of  Taurus  well  guarded  by  the  enemy, 
he  came  to  the  resolution  of  delivering  himself 
to  his  son-in-law,  notwithstanding  the  audacity 
with  which  he  had  so  recently  provoked  him. 
Captivity        Seieucus  sent  him  to  the  Syrian  Chersonesus, 
triw!'"^    a  jutting  headland  sixty  miles  south  of  Antioch, 
Oiymp.      having  directly  in   sight  the   isle  of  Cyprus^ 

B.C.S&7. 

3>  See  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

^  Po!j»nus,  I.  iy.  c.  9.  and  Plutarch  in  Demet* 
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once  tlie  pride  of  Demetrius,  being  the  prize  of  c  H  A  p. 
his  great  naval  victory.  Antigonus,  when  he  ^  ^^^'  , 
learned  his  captivity,  with  the  filial  affection  that 
characterised  many  successive  princes  of  their 
family,  offered  himself  and  all  his  possessions  to 
recover  his  father's  freedom.  Seleucus  denied 
his  request,  but  also  rejected  with  scorn  the 
bribe  of  two  thousand  talents  from  Lysimachus 
to  purchase  his  prisoner's  death.  ^  Demetrius 
was  kept  in  easy  confinement,  being  allowed  the 
exercise  of  hunting,  and  all  other  amusements, 
within  the  precincts  of  his  well-guarded  penin- 
sula,  which,  from  the  geography  of  its  moun- 
tains, bays,  and  rivers,  was  distinguished  by 
names  derived  from  the  Macedonian  district  of 
Pella.  *^  But  the  want  of  liberty,  and  perhaps  Death 
the  sight  of  Cyprus  so  agonizing  to  his  ambition,  aaerwa^ 
gradually  blunted  the  relish  for  manly  pleasures,  and  cha-  * 
He  gave  himself  up  to  intemperance  and  sloth, 
writing  to  his  son  Antigonus  to  make  no  more 
intercessions  in  his  favour,  to  consider  him 
thenceforward  as  dead,  to  refuse  credit  to  any 
letters  which  his  enemies  might  forge  in  his 
name,  and  to  defend  with  vigilance  and  spirit 
the  Greek  cities  yet  acknowledging  his  authority. 
Antigonus,  by  complying  with  this  advice,  was 
enabled,  nine  years  after  his  father's  death,  to 
recover  his  abdicated  kingdom  of  Macedon. 
Demetrius  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  captivity, 
and  fifty.fourth  of  his  age.  The  above-men- 
tioned  letter  to  Antigonus  is  the  last-recorded 

3J  Diodor.  Excerp.  l.xxi.  p.  561.         ^4  Strabo,  l.xvi.  p.  752. 
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CHAP,  transaction  of  a  man,  who  was  once  at  the  head 
V  ,/|^^^  >  of  the  greatest  force  ever  commanded  by  any  of 
Alexander's  successors,  and  whose  variety  of 
fortune  is  only  surpassed  by  the  inconstancy  of 
his  conduct;  his  prosperity  being  never  more 
lofty  than  his  acts  of  virtue  were  splendid,  nor 
his  adversity  ever  more  cloudy  than  his  vices 
were  execrable  and  his  follies  contemptible. 
His  parallel  with  Mark  Antony  holds  in  many, 
but  those  the  worst  parts  of  his  character;  though 
his  ill-balanced  frame  of  mind  deformed  the  au- 
gust model  of  Alexander,  with  whom  he  has  also 
been  compared,  and  with  whom  he  might  with 
more  propriety  be  contrasted.  In  ambition  and 
abilities  and  the  rapid  alternations  of  his  glory 
and  disgrace,  he  strikingly  resembled  the  irre- 
gular greatness  of  Alcibiades :  both  of  them  alike 
eccentric  in  their  excellences  and  demerits ; 
characters  detested  or  pitied  by  the  good  and 
wise,  and  even  with  the  vulgar,  names  of  ambi- 
His  inter-  guous  reuown,  Seleucus,  as  if  he  had  repented 
D^etrms.  ^f  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  father-in-law,  sent 
his  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  encircled  with  a  dia- 
dem, to  his  son  Antigonus,  This  dutiful  prince 
sailed  from  Corinth,  the  principal  seat  of  his 
power,  and  met  the  funeral  escort  in  the  midst 
of  the  iEgaean  sea.  ^  The  remains  of  Demetrius 
were  then  conveyed  to  Thessaly,  and  solemnly 
interred  in  the  city  bearing  his  name  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Naurus^  on  the  Pelasgic 
gulph  ;  a  city  faithful  to  the  son  of  its  founder, 

^  Plutarch  in  Oeniet.  ^  Strabo,  I.  ix.  p.  436. 
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and  which  became,  under  the  Macedonian  kings  chap. 
of  his  family,  one  of  the  strongest  fetters  of  ,  ^" '. 
Greece, 

Demetrius  was  allied  by  marriage  with  all  his  AiUed  by 
royal  contemporaries,  except  Lysimachus  only.  ^"^ 
PhiUa,  the  sister  of  Cassander,  bore  to  him  his  ^^«  ^^^^ 
successor  Antigonus  sumamed  Gonatas,  from  tempora- 
Gonnos  in  Thessaly  the  place  of   his  birth j  ^^[^y^ 
and  the  admired  Stratonic^,    married  succes*  mac^us. 
sively  to  Seleucus,  and  to  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
that  prince.     History  is  silent  as  to  the  fruit  of 
Demetrius's  marriages  With  Lanassa,    daughter 
to  Agathocles,    tyrant   of  Syracuse,  and  with 
Deidamia,  sister  to  Pyrrhus  Idng  of  Epirus,  and 
with  £uridic6  the  descendant  of  Miltiades  the 
Athenian.      By    Ptolemais,    the  daughter    of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  he  had  a  son  called  af):er  himself, 
who  obtained  a   transient  royalty  in  Cyrene: 
and  who  inherited,  together  with  the  name  of 
Demetrius,  his  elegance  of  person,  his  profli- 
gacy, and  his  bad  fortune. 

This  privil^e  of  polygamy,  though  used  more  Unhappy 
sparingly  by  the  other  Greek  kings  of  the  East,  ^^^i 
was  asserted  however  by  all  of  them,  and  proved 
to  most  a  fertile  source  of  misery.  Through 
their  intermarriages,  also,  with  each  other, 
national  hostility  was  embittered,  and  often  ex* 
cited,  by  domestic  broils.  To  causes  of  this 
sort  we  may  refer  the  future  destinies  of  the 
three  remaining  successors  of  Alexander  j  fto- 
lemy,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus;  all  of  them  quitted 
life  in  the  same  Olympiad  ;  Ptolemy  a  year  afler 
Demetrius ;  Lysimachus  at  the  same  interval 

roL.  II.  a 
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c  M  A  P.  ftxm  the  death  of  Ptdleroy  j  and  Si^leucut  withf© 
.JiJ^  seven  months  aftet  he  had  defeated  ^A  «lai» 

Lysimachus. 
Ewridic^        TT^e  first  Pldeirty  had  now  gbtern^d  ^^pt 
^cf,ui7w  thirty-slx  years  ivith  equal  felicity  and  '^^ty<^ 
sl^*^"*^  In  the  dawn  of  hii^  fwtune  he   had  mwried 
Euridic6  daughter  to  Aiitipater,  who  for  several 
years  was  acknowledged  for    his  only  kwfUl 
wife :  but  it  length  he  also  eqK)used  hi^r  kiM^ 
woman  Berenice,  a  Macedonian  widow  of  great 
beauty  and  accc«nplishments^^  who  hadaccotli- 
panied*^   Euridic6    to  Egypt,    and   by  wkom 
Ptolemy  already  had  children.    The  fruits  of 
bi^  first  marriage  were  a  prince  named  Ptolettiy 
KeraurvuSy  and  a  daughter  Lysandra,  who  ha4 
been  early  married  to  Agathocles  the  son  of  Ly- 
simachus*    His  second  wife  Berenice  had  bonie 
Ptolemy    Philadelphus,     (I    anticipate    the^ 
epithets  of  distitfction,)  and  Arsino6>  whom,  U 
befbre  mentioned^  Lysimachus  had  espoused  4fli 
his  old  age,  afler  ungratefully  repudiating  the 
Thesoti  #f  virtuous  and  accomplished  Amastris.*^    Having^ 
j^«ed  t6     attained  his  eightieth  year,  the  King  of  Egypt» 
the  throne  ^th  that  prudent  foreisight  whidh  marked  M 
fi^eher's      the  i^nportant  tt'ansactions  of  bis  reign,  <tetet- 
Hfetiine.      niitied  uot  ouly  to  appoint  a  successor,  btit  tt> 
associate  him  in  his  own  life-time  to  the  goverti- 
meht,  and  thereby  securely  to  eGftabli^h  his  au- 
thority.      The  bold    sanguinary  character  of 


37  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvii. 

)^  Oiogen.  Laert,  in  Dernet.  Phaser.    Pauiiaoiai^  Attic,  c  7. 

•>  MamnoQ  aputt  Phot.  p.  7H. 
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power ;  but  the  milder**  virtucB  of  Fkal^ddphus  ^^ 
were  hdghtened  in  Ftolemy^t  esteem  by  ike 
winniiig  bhoicUahments  of  his  modier  Berenice  ^ 
I^  prudence  also  and  csptdtj  of  Philadelphus 
promised  an  administratiMi  wt  cmce  equkaUe 
and  vigorous^  and  a  successor  likelj  to  conqdete 
these  extensive  jet  soUd  plans  wbich  bis  fbtfaer 
had  so  steadily  pursued  for  tbe  iaqiroveiiiept  of 
his  kingdom.  Moved  by  such  consideraCioae, 
Ptolemy  adorned  Fhiladelpfaus  with  the  robe  of 
wyahy  and  diadem :  shewed  him  as  their  sovo' 
reign  to  the  peq>le  and  army ;  and  to  confirm 
their  sUegianoe  by  example  as  well  as  preoqpt^ 
k  said  to  have  officiated  next  day  as  one  of  his 
son's  attendants,  observing  that  it  was  less  glo^ 
rious  to  reign  than  to  be  father  to  a  kiiig.^  The 
ceremony  of  enthroning  Hiiladelphns  was  ode^ 
brated  with  aH  convenient  speed,  by  a  festival 
Miiting  the  elegance  of  Grecian  games,  with  the 
magnificence  of  Roman  .triumphs  ^ ;  and  whichg 
as  it  surpassed  both  .those  splendid  exhibitiotis 
in  their  respective  excellences,  will  hereaftar 
be  examined  among  other  monuments  of  the  arts» 
commeree,  and  prosperity  o£  Egypt  under  ifes 
Gorecian  masters.  Tlie  old  king  lived  two  years 
after  the  coronation  of  his  son ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  remark  that  the  dutiful  bdiaviour  of  Phila^ 
deiphus  afforded  him  daily  reason  fer  approving 
tfaflft  generous  measure. 

^  Pautanias»  1.  i.  c.  6. 

**  Id.  ibid.  **  Justin,  1.  xri.  c.  2* 

**  Athenvus,  1.  v.  p.  190.  et  laq. 
M  2 
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CHAP.  <  lliediscenimgpreferenc6,shewiitoayoung^ 
^^"'^,  brother,  drove  the  haughty  Keraunus  from  s 
His  country  where  every  object  wounded  his  pride 

Keraunus  ^^^  envenomed  his  envy.     His  sister  Lysandra^ 
khi^^  ^^  being  the  wife  of  Agathocles  son  to  Lysimachus, 
in  disgust,  the  court  of  this  prince  was  chosen  for  his  angry 
retreat*  Lysimachus  had  already  quarrelled  with 
PyrrhuSy  his  coadjutor  in  the  conquest  of  Mace* 
don,  and  having  easily  divested  him  of  his  share 
in  their  common  spoil,  had  added  that  entire 
kingdom  to  his  own  dominions  in  Thrace  and 
the  Lesser  Asia.*  Through  the  whole  of  those 
extensive  countries,  the  fame  of  the  brave,  yet 
mild  Agathocles,   illustrated  and  upheld  the 
Tng/bdyin  Stem  government  of  his  father.     But  Arsino^ 
of  L^ma-  ^^  Egyptian  wife  of  Lysimachus,  inherited  only 
chus  occa.  the  personal  charms  of  her  mother  Berenic6» 
h^  manv    while  her  mind  was  deformed  by  the  blackest 
Awin*^     passions.  She  had  given  children  to  Lysimachus^ 
but  her  heart  consumed  in  a  forbidden  flame  iiur 
his  son  Agathocles.     Her  incestuous  advances 
were  rejected  by  the  young  prince ;  apd  thia 
insult  to  despised  beauty,  was  exasperated  by 
die  consideration  that  her  contemner  and  his 
ofispring  intercepted  her  own  children  from  the 
throne.     Through  the  cruel  artifices  of  his  step- 
mother,  Agathocles  was  brought  into  ui^Usi 
suspicion  with  his  father ;  imprisoned,  and  mur- 
Murder  of  dered.  ^    The  public  astonishment  at  this  atro* 
^^     cious  deed,  was  surpassed  only  by  the  indigna^ 
«*^-"       tion  or  terror  which    it   universally  excited^ 

44  Conf.  PausaB.  1. 1.  c.  10.  &  Justin,  1.  xvii.  c.  1. 
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Keraunus,   with  his  sister  Lysaadra  imd  her  chap. 
children^  fled  to  Seleucus,  then  in  his  Assjrrian  vJ[JJi^ 
tapitaL     They  were  accompanied  or  fdlowed  whose 
by  many  illustrious  Macedonians,  who  joined  to^^cu/ 
with  them  in  soliciting  the  protection  of  that  gj*-^ 
great  prince,  against  a  relentless  tyrant  exaspe-  cutv.  2. 
rated  b^  a  female  fury, •  ^'^' *^^\ 

Three  reasons  concurred  in  persuading  Seleu-  R^sons 
cus  to  make  the  cause  of  the  suppliants  his  own.'  termini 
.The   jealousy  of   power   and    neighbourhood  Seieucu* 
rendered  Lysimachus  his  most  formidable  enemy,  their 
Besides  the  A^atic  peninsula,  enlivened  and  **"**^ 
invigorated  by  such  a  large  admixture  of  Grecian 
colonization,  that  prince  commanded  the  countries 
in  Europe  long  pre-eminent  in  policy  or  in 
prowess.     Seleucus  considered  him  as  the  great 
western  power;  he  compared  the  Thracians; 
the  Macedonisms,  and  the  Greeks  who  had  long 
followed  the  standard  of  Macedon,   with   the 
Egyptians  governed  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  Assy- 
rians  or  Syrians  governed  by  himself;  nations 
6nce  great,  but  which,  through  the  long  domina- 
tion <rf*  barbarous  masters,  had  lost  their  ancient 
energies.    He  knew  the  subjects  of  Lysimachus ; 
he  knew  his  own ;  and  determined  to  aviul  him- 
sdlf  of  the  discontents  aincmg  the  former,  sad  to 
prevent  them,  ere  it  was  too  late,  from  invading' 
and  conquering  the  latter. 
^  In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  ap-  Appiicft- 
plications  from  many  governors  in  Lesser  Asia;  hi^Vrom 
who  having  themselves  witnessed  the  gallantry  poverno^^ 

^  ^  •  ID  Lesser 

Asia. 

tf  C<H)f.  Pausao.  2. 2*  c.  10.  &  Juetin.  i.  ztH,  t,  I*  ' 
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CHAP.  9ud  generouty  of  Agathocleg,  iff&te^  from  coneeiA 
,  ^'  ,  for  the  loeft  of  thftt  princef  doedrous  to  abake  eS 
&dur  tiieffMXK^  to  his  inhuman  murderer.  In 
the  number  of  tha9e  governors,  the  most  coa-» 
a^euous  was  niiletwrus,  a  native  of  Tyma  Hi 
PhUetfBhit  Ci^adocim  who,*  throi^h  the  friendship  of 
m^^  Agathocles^  had  been  appointed  keepef  In  tim 
castle  of  PergamuSf  This  fortress  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  ^oliaa  coast  in  the  inland  district 
tf  Mysia^  rising  on  an  abrupt  mountain  of  a . 
conical  ibfm»  suitounded  by  strong  walls,  and 
commanding  the  adjacent  territory.  It  had  beeo 
chosen  as  a  pr<^r  place  by  Lysimachus  fye 
depositing  his  superfluous  treasures,  accumulated 
by  rapacity,  preserved  with  anxious  parsimon}^ 
and  which  were  committed  to  the  severo 
custody,  as  it  seemedt  of  Philetaerus  an  eunuch^^ 
such  perscms  being  usually  employed  as  trea^ 
surerSf  from  tibe  opinion  that  anciently  prevailed 
o£  their  vi^^lance  and  fidelity.^  Philelimi$ 
however  was  an  eunuch,  whose  mmd  it  had 
been  impossiUe  to  emasculate.  On  the  newa 
oi  Agathodes's  murder  he  was  filled  with  rck 
sentment;  and  to  accelerate  its  gratification 
wrote  immediately  to  Seleucus,  that  should  h^ 
march  towards  Loww  Asia,  he  w<mld  find  Ihe 
castle  of  PergamuB  at  his  disposal.    He  waa 

^  StrabOy  1.  viiL  p.  625.  et  seq.    Ptasan.  k  i  c  10. 

^  XMoph.  dt  Cyri  Instit.  1.  vii.  p.  196.  &  Plutardi  in  DemeU 
PyiiMtenif't  intdalit  diitifiguislMd  by  %  Mrpmt  «n  tli#  iev«K«^ 
hate  beeb  nippos^  lymbolictl  of  fi^lnce;  but  those  who  heiiovre^ 
him  with  medalt  would  not  allude  to  hit  humble  conditiott  of  trea-> 
surer  under  Ljrtimachut:  the  serpent  is  borrowed  frpm  the  legend 
concemiiy  the  eoloaiialion  of  P^fgamufti  by  JBerubpHis.  ^ 
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^uthAU  (^  his  prodni&ej  though  the  trsigioal  chap. 
events  thi^t  followed,  and  that  will  be  related  \J1^^ 
presently,  enabled  Phil^^^rvis  to  retain  the  fbr- 
ti-ess  in  hif  own  hand?,  and  by  means  of  its 
impregn^e  strength  and  the  vast  treasures 
cwtajuned  in  it,  to  lay  the  foundatioa  of  the 
PergMnenian  kingdom.^ 

Th«  third  cause  that  urged  Seleucus  to  march  Seieucu^\ 
towards  the  (rrecian  sea,  originated  in  a  far  [l^f^' 
more  amiaWe  source  than  the  jealousy  of  power,  Mac^oo 
4)€  the  defiire  of  vengeance.  He  had  now  passed  West. 
Ins  seventy-seventh  year;  and  since  the  time 
that  in  early  youth  he  crossed  the  Hellespont 
with  Alexander,  had  spent  fiAy-three  years  in 
Asia,  without  once  revisiting  his  native  land. 
In  the  zenith  of  his  greatness,  the  breast  of  th^    ' 
prosperous  prince  swelled  at  the  thoughts   at* 
.again  surv^ng  the  innocent  and  humble  scenes 
of  his  youth)  of  recognizing  the  happy  famili- 
arity of  his  cherished  national  manners ;  and  of 
diaring  his  boundless  fortunes  with  his  dear 
Iwreditary  friends.     With  the  patriotism  of  a 
Greek,  or  the  warlike  pride  of  a  Macedonian,  be 
turned  with  a  sort  of  virtuous  disdain  from  the 
wealth  and  pomp  of  the  East,  and  looked  wish- 
Ailly  towards  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
countries  beyond  the  JBgean  sea. 

This  stnmg  predilection   in  &vour  of  the  Story  of 
West,  had  been  already  marked  and  attested  by  Andl^chu* 
a  very  singular  transaction.      Shortly  afler  his  ^J^^ 
great  victory  at  Ipsus,  he  married,  as  we  have  nic^- 

^  Strab^i  1.  viii.  p.  $99.  ci  stq.    PausarK  1.  i.  c.  la 
M  4 
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CHAP.  »een,  the  young  and  beautiful  Stf atonic^,  who^ 
^^^'  grandfather,  Antigonus^  had  been  his  contem- 
porary, his  friend,  his  rival,  and  finally  his 
victim.  This  second  marriage^  which  gave  to 
Seleucus  a  son,  whose  name  has  escaped  notice 
in  history,  threatened  to  prove  fatal,  but  in  a 
very  unusual  manner,  to  his  blooming  heir  An- 
tiochus,  whose  virtues  had  long  been  the  fondest 
delight  of  his  father*  Amidst  all  their  crimes 
and  cruelties,  the  Macedonian  kings  of  the  East 
were  unusually  happy  in  the  interchange  of  pa- 
rental affection  and  filial  duty.  These  senti- 
ments were  conspicuous  in  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius ;  in  the  two  Ptolemies ;  above  all,  in 
Seleucus  and  his  son  Antiochus  ^  j  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  princes,  the  instinct  of  nature 
appears  to  have  acquired  the  strength  and  steadi- 
ness of  a  ruling  passion,  through  the  fond  pro- 
spect of  transmitting  to  a  distant  posterity  their 
new  and  powerful  monarchies.  A  year  had 
scarcely  elapsed  from  the  marriage  of  Seleucus 
and  Stratonic^,  when  his  son  Antiochus  was 
seized  with  a  pining  malady,  so  various  in  its 
symptoms,  that  it  baffled  description.  Under 
this  singular  disorder,  he  was  attended  by  .En- 
sistratus  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  labours  in 
science  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
speak.  This  physician,  remarking  that  the 
prince's  condition  was  not  altered  on  the  ap- 
proach of  other  visitants  of  either  sex,  but 
that  when  his  step-mother  Stratonic^  entered  hiiK 

4»  Plutarch  In  Demet 
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apartment,  the  vital  motions^  which  seemed  chap. 
ready  to  cease,  began  immediately  to  resume  v  ^^^'  , 
fresh  vigour,  concluded  that  his  disease  was 
seated  in  the  mind,  that  love  was  its  cause ;  and 
that  Stratonic6,  his  mother-in-law,  was  the  con- 
cealed object  of  his  passion.  Satisfied  with  this 
indication,  Erasistratus  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  Seleucus  with  that  characteristic  free- 
dom, which  Greek  citizens  maintained  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  greatest  potentates.  He 
told  the  Syrian  king,  that  his  son's  case  was  in- 
deed deplorable ;  "  He  pines  with  incurable 
love  for  a  woman  belonging  to  another,  and 
whom  no  consideration  whatever  can  induce  her 
husband  to  resign ;  I  speak  with  certainty,  for 
she  is  my  own  wife.  ^'^ 

An  eastern  despot  would  have  taken  off  the  Strato- 
head  of  Erasistratus:    an   European   monarch  riedTo^' 
would  blush  to  desire  the  most  humble  of  his  AnUocbui, 

who  18  sent 

subjects  to  cede  to  an  amorous  youth  the  chosen  to  gorwn 
partner  of  his  life.   But  among  the  immediate  oiymp!^ 
successors  of  Alexander,    though  a  few  bold  J™-*- 
intriguing  females  obtained  extraordinary  influ- 
ence in  public  affitirs,  yet  the  natural  equality 
of  the  sexes  was  very  imperfectly  upheld,  po- 
lygamy and  the  freedom  of  divorce  having  de^ 
stroyed  the  whole  sanctity  of  marriage,  from 
which  alone  women  derive  their  real  dignity. 
Seleucus,  therefore,  while   he  feared  to  com- 
mand, was  not  ashamed  to  entreat  Erasistratus  i;o 

^  Conf.  Appiao,  Syriac.  c.  59.  et  seq.  Plutarch  in  Demet.  Valer. 
Maxim.  Lt*  c.  7.&  Galen,  Profnost 
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CHAP,  trimrfer  his  wife  to  Antipchus^  whose  vehe- 
^^™'     menca  of  passion  merited  commiseration  through 
the  virtuous  eSorta  which  he  made  to  supprets 
<»r  conceal  it     The  physician  desired  the  king 
to  make  the  case  his  own,  and  seriously  to  re- 
flect, whether  to  save  the  life  of  his  wx^  he 
would  be  willing  to  resign  to    him  his  step- 
mother Stratonic6.     "  Would  to  heaven^**  Se- 
leucus  answered,    ^*  my  compliance    in    this 
particular  could  avaiL**     "  Then  you  are  youjf- 
seii^*'    said  Erasistratus,    "  the  physician  that 
must  cure  him,"      This    triumph  over  love, 
though  he  was  then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  w^s 
celebrated  by  Greek  writers  as  the  most  glorious 
of  Seleucus's  victories.     Having  assembled  the 
Macedonians  in  Antioch  aad  its  neighbourhoodli 
he  announced  to  them  the  important  change  in 
the  state  of  his  family,  and  the  powerful  mo- 
tives which  had  produced  it*     After  expatiating 
on  those  exploits  of  his  life,  in  which  be  had 
endeavoured  to  imitate  his  immortal  master,  be 
concluded  by  telling  them,  that  being  now  ad- 
vanced in  life,  he  wi^ed  to  alleviate  the  burthep 
of  too  extensive  a  monarchy.     "  With  whomt 
then,  can  I  so  properly  divide  its  glory  apd  its 
cares,  as  with  persons  the  most  dear  to  me  an4 
yourselves,    Antiochus  and  Stratonioe ;   whose 
virtues  you  well  know,  and  whose  mutual  aJi^- 
ti<m  and  befitting  years  promise  to  add  m;^ 
new  props  to  the  empire.    With  a  part  of  ypUt 
I  purpose  to  send  this  son  of  experienced  worth 
to  govern  the  East,  recommending  to  your  ob- 
servance not  the  barbarous  institutions  of  van- 
Ms 
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quired  Asia,  yet  this  general  rule,  that  you  chap. 
revare  the  commands  of  your  sovereign  as  the  .  ^-^ 
dictates  of  wisdom  and  justice/'  The  army 
listened  with  respect,  and  answered  with  accla* 
mation :  Imiling  Seleucus  as  the  greatest  of 
kings,  next  to  Alexander,  and  the  best  of 
fathers." 

Sudi  is  the  general  account  of  this  trMfisac-  Seieucut'i 
tion,  delivered  down  from  antiquity;  yet,  in  ^ewl^l 
the  mutilated  and  meagre  narrative,  a  hint  *^  is  ^^  ^'^* ' 
dropped  indicating  that  Seleucus,  in  sending 
has  son  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  had  a  mori» 
iaiportant  object  in  view  than  that  hitherto 
iseribed  to  him.  A  prince  whose  loftiness  of 
mitid  was  equalled  by  his  sagacity,  had  discerned 
those  local  causes  above-described^,  which  op- 
posed the  consolidation  of  S}rria  and  Aasyiia 
into  one  great  monarchy.  He  saw,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  will  evidentl}  sq>pear  from  has 
conduct,  that  his  favourite  province  of  Syria 
WB8  well  calculated  for  being  joined  with  the 
peninsula  of  Asia,  because  it  might  easily  be 
preserved  by  the  same  controlling  army.  While 
Antiochus  and  his  descendants  reigned  over  the 
East,  it  was  the  purpose  of  Seleucus  to  form  the 
Gouotries  west  of  the  Euphrates  into  an  esta- 
bUsfament  for  the  younger  branch  of  his  family. 
His  design  was  indeed  frustrated  by  the  sudden- 
seas  of  his  death,  when  there  was  little  reason  t<> 
apprehend  such  an  event :  but  the  wisdom  of  his 

^  Conf.  AppiftD,  Sjriac  c.  59.  et  uq.  Plutarch  in  Demet.  Valor^ 
Masiin,  L  t.  c.  7.  &  Galen.  Prognost. 

^  BIf Xm  8kfXfir  TO  fuytOos  ctr  upr  yfurwpa^  tifLtpifunaw,  Appian,  tlhi, 
fupra. 

^  Ste  above,  icct.  it. 
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CHAP,  plan  is  justified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages; 
^Y™V^  Of  the  innumerable  dynasties  bearing  sway  in 
Asia,  before  and  after  the  house  of  SeleuCus, 
none  will  be  found  durable  that  united  the  do* 
minions    on    both    sides    the    Euphrates.      It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  sound  policy  con- 
curred with  the  other  motives  above-mentioned, 
in  turning  his   arms  westward,  and  directing 
them  s^ainst  the  odious  Lysimachus. 
Seieucus        Through  the  arrangements  previously  mad^ 
JJ^^      with  his  partisans  in  Lesser  Asia,  Seieucus  had 
Asia,de-    littie  difficulty  in  overrunning  the  whole  c^  that 
8kyB  i^M-  peninsula.     Most  of  the  fortified  eities  surren- 
"J~**"  "*  dered  at  the  first  summons.     Sardes,  the  capital 
ofCoru-     of  Lydia,  and  a  few  other  places,  made  a  feeble 
^^p]      and  short  resistance.^    The  conquest  was  so 
^^'^'     rapid,   that  Lysimachus,   who,   upon  the  first 
news  of  hostilities,  hastened  to  repel  them,  found 
the  enemy  already  advanced  into  Hellespontian 
Hirygia.     In  that  province,  an  obscure  place 
called  Corupedion  ^,  was  the  memorable  scene 
of  the  last  combat  among  Alexander's  compa- 
nions.     Having  performed  the  duty  of  able 
generals,  the  kings  of  Thrace  and  Syria,  both 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but  both  measuring 
life  only  by  extent  of  empire,  had  recourse  to 
their  swords  and  lances,  fighting  as  if  the  succesg 
of  the  day  had  depended  on  the  exertions  of 
their  respective  prowess.  *•     Fortune  favoured 

5*  Polysenus,  l.iv.  c,9. 

sft  Kvpnrctioy,  altogether  different  fn>m  the  in;y>8irrp<mnrfl8or  of  Arra 
Exped.  Alezand.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

«*  Conf.  Appiao>  Syriac,  c.  62.  Memnon  apud^Phot.  c.  ix.  p.  714, 
Pausanias,  1.  i.  c.  10.    Justin,  1.  vii.  c.  1.  ^ 
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the  worthier  champion:   Lysimachus  fell;   his   chap. 
troops  were  totally  destroyed,  dispersed,  or  cap-  ,  J^^  j 
tured }  and  their  disasters  so  dreadful  that  no 
request  was  made  for  leave  to  bury  their  slain. 
Alexander,  son  to  Lysimachus,  by  a  barbarous  Lysima- 
Odrysian,  at  length  applied  to  Lysandra,  widow  bo^*how 
of  his  brother  Agathocles,   to  intercede  with  P^^nred 
JSeleucus  for  permission  to  inter  the  body  of  his  nized.     ' 
vanquished  rival.     It  had  beem  preserved,  and 
was  now  discovered  through  the  fidelity  of  a 
favourite  dog,  which  had  continued  many  days 
watching  the  remains  of  his  master,  and  fiercely 
defending  them,  it  is  said,  against  vultures  and 
wild  beasts.*'      They  were    conveyed  by  the 
dutiful  Alexander  to  Lysimachia;  whose  citi- 
zens erected,  in  honour  of  their  king  and  patron, 
a  pompous  mausoleum  visited  and  described  by 
Pausanias  in  the  second  century.  ^ 

Thus  perished  Lysimachus  ;  a  severe  master,  Hit  dia- 
an  unfeeling  husband,  a  cruel  father,  a  fierce  and  ^^^^' 
relentless  enemy ;  and  who,  to  obtain  his  ends, 
could  stoop  from  stem  haughtiness  to  the 
meanest  baseness.  ^  In  abilities  for  war  he  was  in- 
ferior to  none  of  his  contemporaries,  as  appeared 
most  conspicuously  in  his  celebrated  campaign 
in  Lesser  Asia,  where  with  inferior  force  he  long 
opposed  Antigonus.  His  admiration  for  Alex- 
ander was  common  to  him  with  all  those  capable 
of  appreciating  military  merit.     Of  this,  an  ex- 

^7  Appian^  Sjriac  c  64.  ^  PausaDias,  l.i.  c.  la 

^  Witness  hit  forged  letters  to  Pjrrhus,  and  the  bribe  offered  to 

Seleucus  to  tempt  him  to  the  murder  of  Demetrius.    Plutarch  in 

Pfrrho,  et  Demet* 
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€  H  A  F.  ample  remained  in  the  town  built  by  Antigonus 
,  J^^' ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Troy,  of  which 
Lysimachus,  after  defeating  that  prince,  changed 
His  new  the  name  from  Antigonia  to  Alexandria.  ^  This 
cme».  Alexandria  Troas  soon  became  a  city  of  note ; 
and  continued  such  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
geographer,  under  the  form  of  a  Roman  colony. 
Lysimachus  had  perpetuated  the  honours,  or 
rather  worship  of  his  own  name,  by  a  seaport 
judiciously  situate  at  the  neck  of  the  Thradan 
Chersonesus.  He  was  less  fortunate  in  his 
attempt  to  immortalize  the  profligate  Arsino^ 
whose  artifices,  working  on  his  own  ftirious  pas- 
sions, had  occasioned  his  ruin.  The  Ephesians 
were  commanded  to  leave  the  revered  precincts 
of  their  temple,  and  to  occupy  a  new  city  under 
the  sacred  patronage  of  Arsino6.  They  remon- 
strated against  this  absurd  proposal,  and  delayed 
to  comply  with  it,  until  Lysimachus  choaked  up 
the  canals  or  rather  sewers  perforating  their 
streets,  and  laid  their  houses  under  water.** 
Thus,  cruelly  driven  from  their  homes,  they 
occupied  the  new  mansions  prepared  for  them; 
but  the  illustrious  name  of  Ephesus  revived,  and 
finally  prevailed. 
Sdcucus's  Ptolemy  Soter  having  died  in  the  year  before 
hcw^  the  battle  of  Corupedion,  fatal  to  Lysimachus, 
Seleucus  now  remained  alone  of  all  the  Macedo- 
nian captains,  fellow-soldiers,  and  friends  of 
Alexander.  The  proud  title  of  Nicator,  which 
he  had  assumed  on  the  first  dawn  of  his  great- 

*»  Strabo,  l.xiii.  p.  693.  ••  Strebo,  l.xiv.  p.  640.    . 
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nedSi  a]>{^eared  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  event  c  a  a  p. 
Hfe  sttperttitiouafly  regarded  himself  as  the  pecu-  ,J^ 
liar  favourite  of  heaven^  which,  his  flatterers 
Mcbimiged  him  to  believe,  still  kept  in  reserve 
fbt  hiAi  some  more  extraordinary  prosperity.* 
Btrt  how  blind  are  the  hopes  of  man !  Seleucus 
was  doomed  speedily  to  fall  by  treason  as  sudden 
as  its  author  was  unsuspected. 

His  demre  of  revisiting  M acedon,  and  reign*  He  b 
ii^  in  a  country  where  he  had  first  drawn  breath,  ^^  ^f 
$Xtd  ipent  the  innoceM  years  of  his  humble  Keraunus 
youth,  made  him  in  haste  to  dispatch  his  affitirs  cJ^f* 
in  Dosser  Asia  and  cross  the  Hellespont.  Among  ^  C-  ««<>• 
other  generals  and  friends  he  was  accompanied*' 
by  Ptolemy  Keraunus,  the  expatriated  prince  of 
Egypt,  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties,  and 
who,  through  Seleucus  alone,  now  victorious  in 
wery  part  of  the  empire,  might  expect  to  be  re- 
iustabtd  in  his  birth-right.     But  Keraunus  by  The  at- 
bis  mMiier  Euridic^  was  the  grandson  of  Anti-  •«»««'« 
pater^  sawessively  mmister,  viceroy,  and  pro- 
tector in  Macedon  ;    and  whose  memory  was 
still  refvered  in  that  country.     Rolemy  Soter, 
though  reputed  to^be  the  son  of  Lagus,  was  well 
kmfwn  to  spring  from  king  Philip;     and   of 
this  Ptolemy  Soter,    Keraunus  was  the  eldest 

*"  This  was  conarmed  by  a  ronmntic  storj  told  of  his  mother 
Laodice,  wife  to  one  of  Philip's  generals  named  Antiochus.  She 
dreamt  that  she  had  an  amour  with  Apollo,  who  presented  her  with 
a  ring,  the  gem  of  which  was  impressed  with  an  anchor.  The  ring 
was  found  in  her  bed ;  and  to  commemorate  her  son's  divine  origin, 
tlie  anchor  is  impressed  on  his  medals.  Conf.  Appian,  Justin,  Au« 
Aotilus,  and  Spanhcim  de  Usu  et  Pras&tan.  Numism.  p.  406. 

^  Pausaniai,  f.r.  c.  U. 
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CHAP.  son.  The  near  chance  of  obtaining  the  king« 
^^-  ^  dom  of  Macedon  by  the  murder  of  his  bene- 
factor, appeared  to  this  traitor  preferable  to 
the  distant  hope  of  making  good  his  claim  to 
Egypt.  As  Seleucus  proceeded  to  Lysimachia^ 
the  capital  of  his  late  rival,  he  was  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  an  altar  of  uncommon  mag- 
nitude, erected  in  a  place  called  Argos,  and 
said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Argonauts.  While 
he  curiously  examined  this  remain  of  antiquity, 
and  was  the  more  inquisitive,  it  is  said,  about 
its  name  and  origin,  because  an  oracle  had 
warned  him  to  beware  of  Argos**,  Keraunus 
stepped  behind  his  back,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  The  murderer  hastened  to  Lysi- 
machia,  announcing  himself  to  its  inhabitants 
and  garrison  as  the  avenger  of  Lysimachus  the 
founder  and  patron  of  their  city.  Through  4;he 
assistance  of  some  Lysimachians,  privy  to  his 
design,  he  easily  gained  a  place  of  all  others  the 
most  hostile  to  Seleucus.  Under  an  escort  of  its 
citizens,  be  ventured  to  appear  before  the  Asiatic 
army,  now  in  much  doubt  and  disorder,  and 
reconciled  himself  with  this  mercenary  body  of 
men  by  dividing  with  it  the  treasures  of  its  late 
general.  ^  By  such  acts  of  successful  villany, 
Keraunus  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Macedon ; 
and  cruelly  deformed  it,  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  till  the  more  desolating  invasion  of  the 

*«  Appian,  Syriac.  c.  63, 

'«»  Conf.  Appian,  Sj^riac.   c.  65.    Memnon  apad  Phot.  p.  714* 
Pautanias,  I.  i.  c.  16.  and  Justin,  I.  xtu.  c.  f. 
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Qfnib,  of  whom  this  murderous  usurper  was  the  c  H  a  i(. 
finrt  victim.  wS^ 

Thus  perished  by  treason  Seteucos,  who,  Character 
^m  the  condition  of  a  private  Macedonian,  ciu.  ^* 
had  rken  through  a  long  course  of  strenuous 
eccortion,  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  mighty  empire. 
Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  his  conquests 
would  have  devolved  to  his  posterity  in  two 
great  divisions ;  the  countries  between  the-  Eu- 
phrates and  Indus,  over  which  he  had  already 
established  the  government  -of  Antiochus  and 
StratonicS ;  and  the  less  extensive,  indeed,  but 
equally  valuable  possessions  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and'  Danube,  which  he  purposed  to  re- 
tain in  his  own  hands,  until  he  could  transfer 
them  with  safety  to  the  younger  branch  of  his 
fkmily.  The  first  division  cmncides  with  what 
is  called  the  Per^n  empire  in  modem  times  j 
the  second  embraces,  if  we  except  Egypt,  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  d(Mninioo< 
S^eucus  aspired  not,  like  his  master,  to  unite 
and  harmoniee  the  intire  commercial  world: 
he  relinquished  the  maritime  establishmtots  in 
the  central  province  of  Babylonia,  so  essential 
to  that  great  purpose.  Yet  he  prosecuted  the 
dei^gn  transmitted  to  him  <^  exploring  the 
Caspian :  before  his  demise,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  preparations  for  joining  this  sea  with  the 
£uxine:  he  encouraged  the  Indian  commerce 
by  this  northern  route  j  which  will  appear  to 
have  continued  an  object  of  attention  with 
seareral  of  his  suco^asors- '^    The  general  strain 

••  Plin.  N.  H.  ii.  24.  vi.  2. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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CHAP,  of  his  actions  confirms  his  character  in  history, 
^™'  as  an  indefatigable  •^  and  just  prince,  a  firm 
friend,  an  afiectionate  father,  ah  indulgent 
master ;  who  gained  the  love  of  his  eastern 
subjects  by  governing  them  according  to  their 
estabUshed  principles  and  habits ;  and  who, 
among  all  contemporary  sovereigns,  was  pre- 
eminent in  consistent  greatness  of  conduct, 
flowing  frcma  true  royalty  of  soul.  ^  His  re- 
mains being  purchased  by  his  friend  Philetsnis, 
governor  of  Pergamus,  from  the  avarice  of  ht» 
execrable  assassin,  were  transmitted  to  his  son 
Aptiochus}  and  by  him  interred  in  Seleuda 
on  the  Orontes ;  in  which  city  a  magnificent 
temple,  called  the  Nicatorion,  was  dedicated 

Hw  new  to  his  name  and  worship.  Seleucus  built  many 
new  cities,  of  which,  however,  far  the  greater 
part  was  raised  through  the  superstitious®  mo- 
tive of  procuring  heroic  honours  for  his  shade; 
many  were  peopled  through  the  ruin  of  places 
in  their  neighbourhood,  whose  sites  were  equally 
convenient  j  and  only  a  very  few  were  erected 
in  conformity  with  those  great  military  and 
commercial  views,  by  which,  in  this  particular, 
his  master  had  uniformly  been  guided.  After 
recovering  Babylonia,  and  several  years  before 
the   battle  of  Ipsus,   Seleucus  built   his  new 


^  He  U9ed  to  say,  that  did  men  consider  the  toils  and  anz!etie» 
oF  goTernmenty  nay,  merely  the  perpetual  fatigue  of  reading  and 
writing  letters,  they  would  cease  to  envy  the  condition  of  kings. 
Plutarch,  An  Seni  sit  gerend.  Resp.  p.  790. 

^  TV  yr^vif  UurtXucunarrw,    Anian,  Ezped*  Alexand,  L  Tii.  c.  9t 

^  Diodor.  I.xx.  s.  102. 
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capital   on  the  western  l>ank  of  the    Tigris,   c  H  A  P, 
forty  miles  north  of  Babylon.     In  a  country  y   ^"^^^ 
destitute  of  wood  and  stone,  whose  edifices  were  Seieuciiw 
hastily  erected  with  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,    ^^  ^"*** 
and  cemented  with  the  native  bitumen,  Seleucia- 
Babylonia  speedily  eclipsed  the  ancient  capital 
of  tiie  East.  ^    In  consequence  of  inundations 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  neglect,  old  Babylon  gra- 
dually   sunk    into    meanness    and    obscurity, 
whereas  Seleucia  soon  boasted  great  populous- 
ness  and  splendour ;  advantages  which  it  per- 
manently held  as  the  seat  of  Syrian,  Parthian, 
and  Persian  kings,  till  sacked  by  the   Saracens 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Christ  j 
and  in  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards 
finally  supplanted  by  Bagdad  under  the  Caliph 
Almanzor. 

As  Seleucus  had  commemorated  his  con-  New  cities 
quests  in  Assyria  by  the  new  Babylon  called  *"*  ^^^ 
after  himself,  so  his  acquisitions  in  Lower  Asia 
gained  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  were  immortalized 
by  the  foundation  of  Antiochia,  Antiochus 
being  the  name  both  of  his  revered  father,  and 
of  his  beloved  son.  This  royal  seat  must  have 
been  in  part  finished  shortly  after  that  decisive 
victory,  since  Seleucus  already  resided  in  it 
when  he  espoused  Stratonic^.  It  rose  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes  so  near  to  Antigonia,  that 
ihe  ruins  of  .the  one  served  for  materials  of  the 
other.    The  appellation  of  Antioch  was  ^ven 


?•  Conf.  Pdjb.  L  v.  c.  48.    Straho,  I.  xvL  p.  51 1 .  Plin.  I.  yl  c.  «6 
amd  Plutarch  in  Lucull.  ' 
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(!  H  A  P.  by  Seleucus  to  $ixteeu  other .  cities  scattered 
T^'  J  pver  his  vast  dpf^imons ;  hii  own  name  waa 
illustrated  by  nine  Seleucias }  that  of  his  mptbor 
by  five  Laodiceas }  and  the  names  of  hi3  two 
wives  were  honoured  by  three  Apwaeas  and 
qne  Strato^icea^^  i  forming  in  all  thirty^^ve 
pities  of  note^  named  after  himself  or  his  dearest 
re^tives.  M^y  foundations  of  less  accwq^t 
reali^d  favourite  scenes  in  i^eece  or  Mace- 
don  }  others  revived  the  memory  of  some  illus- 
trioua  exploit ;  and  not  a  few  bore  the  glorious 
name  oi  Alexander,  whose  image  was  seldom 
abs^pt  from  the  minds  of  his  followers.  Of  aU 
these  new  cities^  next  to  Seleuc^.  on  the  Tigris, 

Andoch.;  Antioch  on  the  Qrontes  continued  to  he  the 
mqst  considerable  both  in  TBipk  and  populou9« 
ness,  being  successively  the  seat  of  Syrian.  kingSf 
of  Roman  governor  ^^  of  Christian  bishops. 
It  wa?  distant  about  twelve  miles  fix>m  the  sea« 
ap4  i^  the  midst  of  a  rich  plai^  fouirteen  mi)^ 
}<^^  a^d  six  broad.  The  warmth  of  the  oUmabe 
was  refreshed  by  the  vicinity  of  mountains, 
ajbounding  in  vi^es.  Seleuc^  at  the  mouth  of 
th^  Qrontes,  a  convenient  haven  with  deqp 
water,  was  its  harbour ;  the  irriguous  vale  of 
Paphi^  consecrated  to  the  divine  chUdreo 
qf  !U.tona»  formed  its  d^h^tAU  umbrageous 


^  S«leucut*iB  new  dries  are  enumerated  by  Appiui,  de.R^.  9fB^ 
C.57.  Thpy  ha?e  been  erroi^uily  au^meote^  froqn  thirt^riArfl  Uk 
thiity-Dine  by  mistaking  the  sentence  rw^apas  «rt  rocf  ywai^r  rpis 
MnyMtof  icat  IfrparroiftKtteaf  fuatf*  **  He  named  four  cities  in  honour  of 
}p$  wijires;  three  ApiM^eas  i^4  one  Stn^tapifeji.'^  Tf^kl^  letter 
clause  is  only  explanatory  of  the  former^ 
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suburbs  ^  This  oa{Htal  of  ByxiA  has  heeB  si^^  chap. 
plattted  in  modem  times  by  Aleppo^  about  sixtf  y  ^^. 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  nekdy  an  eqiisd  distance 
in  a  soufch^^east^rn  directidn  firooi  Antioch;  Who» 
eVer  txattaines  the  t#a  situations,  in  point  of 
fertility  of  sdil^  salubrity  of  air^  and  faciUty  of 
eankmunioattons  by  sei  and  laod  j  whoeter  cotik^ 
patet  the  diminutiye  Chalui»  or  Kou,  fteantify 
tefreshing  Aleppo,  with  the  noble  windings  of 
the  Qrontes^^  1^  jperdeive  the  immense  di£» 
furetice  betiitreen  the  Greeks  and  Saracens^  as  in 
all  other  respects,  so  in  the  choice  of  hiq>py 
sites  for  their  cities. 

Next  to  Seleucus,  the  first  Ptolemy  of  Egypt^ 
who  died  nearly  two  years  before  him,  was  the 
most  successful  and  tnost  pottot  of  the  Mace^ 
donian  captiuns.    Rolemy's  kingdom  was  lesk 
coitetasive,  and  his  renown,  in  the  eastern  Wotld^ 
less  illustrious  $    but  his  faiAe  with  posterity 
gatiiered  new  strength  through  the  more  per' 
minent  efifects  of  his  reign^  and  the  nearer  neighs 
bonrhood  of  his  dominions^  to  thote  warlike 
nations  of  the  west,  which  were  to  beoome  the 
iqppreciators    of  merits  and  the  dispensers  of 
^ory.    Like  Augustus,  tb^  founder  of  the  inl*  Policy  of 
|Mrial  igrstem  at  Rome^  Ptolemy,  the  founder  of  soteH^ 
the  Greek  ifynasty,    in  Kgyj)t,    exhibited,   in  ^®,^^^f^ 
dUbrent  periods  o£  his  life^  a  wide  diversity  of  his  deatk 

^  Stftbo^Kti^  p.T50.  and  tke  orator  of  Antiach  quoted  in  the 
note,  agpredog  with  the  modern  descriptions  in  Manndrei  and 
Pocock. 

n  Sed  Btr.  BfoWfa's  traveb,  and  particularly  hit  account  of 
Amakie,  Astiocb':  and  Swadea,  Seleacia. 

/S 
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CHAP,  character.  While  his  fortune  was  yet  insecure^ 
^  J^^'  ^  he  was  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  es- 
Oijnnp.  tablishing  it ;  but,  when  the  event  of  the  battle 
cxxiv^i"^  of  Ipsus  had  confirmed  him  in  the  sovereignty 
B.C.301  of  Egypt,  Cyren6,  and  Coele-Syria,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects  seemed  to  be  the  main 
object  of  his  pursuit ;  and  this  generous  end  he 
attained  by  the  mildness  yet  vigilance  of  his 
government,  by  his  zealous  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry  and  foreign  intercourse,  and 
by  his  wise  policy  in  securing  for  Egypt  those 
appendages,  and  those  only,  which  were  es- 
sential to  her  best  interests.  Towards  procuring 
instruments  the  fittest  to  second  his  purposes, 
the  perturbed  state  of  neighbouring  countries 
eminently  contributed.  The  unceasing  wars  in 
Lesser  Asia,  the  bloody  revolutions  in  Macedon, 
and  the  miserable  disorders  which  infested  both 
the  coi>tinent  and  the  islands  of  Greece,  sus- 
pended, in  some  measure,  the  coarse  and  ne- 
cessary labours  of  man,  and  threatened  totally 
to  ruin  all  taste  and  refinement.  To  fugitives 
of  every  description,  but  especially  to  the 
learned,  Egypt  offered  a  secure  asylum ;  and 
thus,  by  a  signal  felicity,  did  that  kingdom^ 
which  was  famed  as  the  mother  of  arts  and 
sciences,  receive  back  into  her  hospitable  bosom 
her  full  grown,  highly  improved,  but  now 
persecuted  children.  With  regard  to  this  inte- 
resting subject,  which  forms  the  characteristic 
glory  of  Ptolemy's  reign,  it  is  yet  possible  to 
enter  into  a  pretty  satisfactory  detail ;  and  to 
explain  by  what  means  Alexandria  first  acquired 
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that,  pre-eminent  station  in  the  world,  which  it  c  h  A  p. 
maintained,  in.  matters  of  science^  for  eight,  and  .  ^^> 
in    matters    of  commerce,    for    eighteen  cen- 
turies. 

At  the  head  of  the  men  of  letters,  who  sought  Establish- 
the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  fit  to  place  De*-  Sc  Aiex- 
jnetrius  Phalereus,  because  to  him  very  peculiar  ^^"^^ 
benefits  are  ascribed.    Having  govei^ied  Athens  thcsug- 
with  ^gular  ability  for  the  space  often  years^  ^metriui 
this  illustrious  statesman  had  been  obliged  to  Bhaieretift. 
retire. first  to  Boeotian  Thebes,  (from  whence  he 
was. soon  driven  by  the  increasing  troubles  of 
Greece),   and    afterwards     to    Alexandria    ia 
, Egypt.'*      Ptolemy    received    him    with    his 
.usual    courtesy;    and    speedily  discerning  his 
merit,,  associated  him  to  his  council  of  legisla- 
tion ;  some  historians  say,  even  placed  him  at 
its  head*^    Demetrius  had  been  the  scholar  of 
Theophrastus ;  and  Theophrastus,  the  scholar 
of   Aristotle  ;     both  which    philosophers  had 
.formed  great  Ubraries.     At  the  suggestion  of 
Demetrius,    Ptolemy^  determined  to  execute 
the  same  design  on  a  far  larger  scale.  The  bookd 
.which    an   extaisive  intercourse  with,  foreign 
nations  brought  into  his  country^  were  either 
purchased  or  transcribed^:  his  emissaries  were 
busy  in  thie  temples,  the  fairs,  and  markets  of 
Greece  and  Lesser  Asia ;  and  though  we  know 
not  the  accumulation  of  learning  made  by  him- 

'«  Diodonis,  1.  xx.  s.  45.  ^s  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  17» 

"!*  Jo8q)fa.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  xiL  c.  2.  et  cont.  Apion,  1.  iL 
^  GaleD,  Commentar.  in  Hlppocrat  de  Morb,  Vulgar^ 
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c  H  A  p«  self  personally,  he  founded  1  libntfy^  whici^ 
^^™'  under  his  last  Greek  Buccettors,  amounted  to 
700,000  volumes  ^S  deposited  id  two  difiereat 
temples,  in  different  quarters  of  the  city.^  Hie 
word  volume,  however,  conv^  on  this  occa- 
sion, too  magnificent  an  idea ;  for,  in  writiagB 
of  any  considerable  extent  among  the  aiicienti» 
each  book,  and  som^mte  each  du^Jter  or 
section,  was  rolled  into  a  separate  volume.  ^ 
Museura.  The  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  Ubtaty 
^;^^^  was  accompanied  by  an  iiistitution  still  mon& 
that  insti-  memoraUe,  because  iheii  single  in  its  kind.  la 
various  cities  of  Greece,  there  were  temples  in 
honour  of  the  Muses>  thence  called  MuseiUp 
where  these  beneficent  daughters  of  Memory, 
were  worshqiped  by  hymns  dnd  sacrifiees..^  Bot 
the  museum  raised  by  Ptolenrf ,  bore  a  peculiar 
reference  to  the  intellectual  character  of  those 
goddesses  i  and  was  dedicated  chiefly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  to  the  culture  of  taste» 
and  to  in^ffovemetit  in  all  those  liberal  stiuKe*, 
ihim  which  the  civilised  portion  of  mankind 
derive  their  best  helps  in  business,  and  more  tiiitn 
hsAf  their  enjoyments  in  leisure.  Not  priests, 
but  scholars  cdf  various  denominations  were  iss 
infaaltttaaiits,  who,  being  admitted  into  it  through 

^  Ipif^nui.  de  Posder.  et  Meniut.  TertdUiin,  A^loffi^  c  is. 
Agelliusy  and  Ammiauus  Maroelliiiua. 

'»  Conf.  Strabo,  I.  zyii.  p.  794.  &  Epipban.  ubi  supra. 

^  Ovid^s  MetaiQorphosei  consitted  of  fifiteen  yolumes;  meaning 
thereby  fifteen  books.  Athenseus  says,  that  the  grammarian  Didy'- 
muB,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar^  com|KMed 
3500  volumes  ;  Seneca  says,  4000  volumes ;  and  Origen,  6000. 

*^  Strabo>.]»ix.  p.  4io«    Con£  Aristot«  Rhetoric.  I  m,  c»& 
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the  approved  merit  of  their  labours,  Bnbsotdd  CHA?. 
by  the  king's  bounty  ftt  common  tables^  where  ..  ?|^^ 
men  of  different  pursuits,  but  congenial  minds, 
cn^jed  mutual  Oppc^rtunities  for  enlarging  tibieit 
kl&nna^on,  or  sharpening  their  Acuities.  ^ 
Under  the  latter  Ptolemies,  the  museum,  indeed^ 
Ind  a  priest  for  its  president®,  in  compliance 
irith  the  customs  <^  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  all  offices  of  dignity  were  confined,  as  yn 
faflnTe  seen,  to  the  sacerdotal  cast  But  it  ap* 
pears  not  that  eitbsr  the  founder  of  the  institoi 
tion,  or  his  immediate  successon^  respected  in 
this  particular  the  usages  of  their  subjects :  and 
it  should  seem  that  the  museum  is  the  &tst  esta* 
Uirfmlent  in  history  destined  to  the  promotion 
of  learning  and  science,  independently  of  state 
poUcy  and  the  popular  tuperstition  which 
uphddit 

Accotdingly,  wnoever  enjoyed  the  office  of  Dgwi^ 
president,  that  of  librarian  was  certainly  con-  ^^^ 
sidered  as  the  more  iinporuuit,  and  probably  also  ^''^*'^- 
ks  the  more  honourable^    By  a  numerous  list  df 
authorities^,  the  care  of  the  library  is  said  to 
liavis  been  first  committed  to  Demetrius  Pbale^ 
MUSy  M,  whose  suggestion  it  was  collected.    Bat 
the  silence  of  other  authon»  ^  on  this  subject  has 
left  room  for  llie  objection,  that  such  an  on- 

**  Coi£  Phit.  adfcn.  Colott.  p.  lo^l^  Strabo,  L  xtii  (X  7D4. 
Mawnu»  ipf  rporti**  Atyvrrta  trvmcakam  rm  vf  rp  Y9  tAAoy^w. 
^  The  museum  was  a  common  table  in  igypt»  to  which  the  learned 
lositiMrfM  6t  die  whole  ^oM  wcfre  inthed.''    Pliildstmtit. 

•s  Strabo,  1.  XTii.  p.  794. 

^  Jostphttf^  Tettdlian,  Clement  of  Alexftddiii,  8tt 

^  Strabo,  Diodoruf,  tUxVKtth,  &e. 
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CHAP,  ployment  was  inconsistent  with  Demetriiss's. 
y  J^  M  more  important  political  functions  in  i^gypt, 
and  unsuitable  to  the  high  o£Sce  which  he  had 
long  borne  in  Athens.  But  the  onnparative 
honour  of  offices  is,  in  different  ages,  very  dif- 
ferently appreciated.  Rarity  is  often  a  source 
of  dignity.  Few  great  libraries  had  yet  been 
formed.  The  museum  of  Alexandria  stood  single 
in  the  world.  Demetrius  prized  his  fame  as.  a 
scholar  far  above  his  transient  power  as  a  states- 
man ;  and  the  political  functions  which  he  ex- 
ercised in  Egypt  did  not  hinder  him  from  com- 
posing in  that  country  many  treatises,  not  merely 
characterised  by  flowing  el^ance  and  Attic 
sweetness  of  style*,  but  by  the  weight  and  value 
of  their  matter ;  by  acuteness  in  research,  so- 
lidity of  sense,  and  variety  of  learning. 
SuMteded  The  superintendence  of  the  library  could  not 
<iotat  of*  however  have  been  held  long  by  thb  illustrious 
Ephafufl.  Athenian ;  since  Zenodotus  of  Ephe^us  is  no- 
ticed as  librarian  under  Ptolemy  Soter®^,  and 
continued  in  that  situation  during  the  whole  of 
the  long  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Zeno* 
dotus  had  succeeded  the  elegiac  poet  Philetas.as 
preceptor  to  the  latter  of  these  princes.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  still  more  as  a  critic  ^ 
By  some  authors  he  is  said  ignorantly,  to  have 
been  the  first  emendator  of  Homer.  His  edition 
of  the  venerable  bard  was  indeed  in  high  estim- 
ation in  his  own  times,  and  is  often  quoted  by 
Eustathius  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  centuries* 

^  Cicero  de  Fin.  1.  t.  et  passim.  ^  Suidat  ad  2^eiiodo^ 

^  JElian,  V.  H.  Athenaeus  and  Stobeus. 
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Besides  Philetas  and  Zenodotus  the  poets  just  chap. 
mentioned,  court  favour  was  extended  to  Sim-  t  ^^^ 
mias  of  Rhodes,  and  Phinton  of  Tarentum.   The  Hi»  con- 
prizes  of  comedy  were  won  by  Philemon,  Di-  ^^'*^ 
philus,   and  Posidippus.*      Tliese  poets  were 
con^icuous  for  the  luxuriancy,  yet  elegance,  of 
•their  fancy.     Philemon  has  been  called  a  Syra- 
cusan,  but  was  really  a  native  of  Soli  ^  in  Cilicia. 
He  lived  an  hundred  and  one  years,  and  pro- 
duced ninety  comedies.     Though  unfairly  pre* 
ferred,  in  his  own  time,  to  Menander,  yet,  in  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  he  was  really  entitled  to 
the  second  place."     DiphUus  was  a  citizen  of 
Sinope  in  Paphlagonia.     He  wrote  an  hundred 
comedies,  of  which  several  fragments  remain", 
and  he  is  named  by  Plautus,  in  the  prologue  to 
his  Casina^  as  the  original  author  of  that  drama. 
Posidippus  was  bom  in  Cassandria  in  Macedon. 
He  began   to  write  for   the  stage   about  the 
time  of  Menander's  death,  and  may  be  regarded 
.as  closing  the  series  of  comic  poets,  since  he  is 
the  last  whose  name  is  transmitted  with  praise 
to  posterity.     The  reigns  of  the  first  Ptolemies 
saw  indeed  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  middle, 
or  rather  -the  new  comedy,  in  which  the  plea^ 
santry  of  general  satire  was  substituted  for  the 
acrimony  of  personal  invective.     Grammarians, 
it  is  true,  speak  of  the  old  comedy,  in  which  the 
actors  represented  individuals  with  their  real 
names ;  of  the  middle,  in  which  the  names  only 

**  Diphilus  Comicus  insignia  et  seatentiis  affluens.  Euseb.  Pamphik 
^  Strabo.  '*  Quintilian,  1.  x. 

9*  Hartdias^  Veterum  Comicorum  Gnecorum  Fragment. 
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CHAF.  wete  fictitious,  but  thd  dianctetis  real;  and  of 
J°^'^  the  neWt  in  which  both  personages  and  nanras 
were  the  work  of  fancy^    The  two  first  Idnda, 
however,  are  tssetitially  the  sanie :  the  third  was 
that  cultivated  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.   In 
judging  from  the  fragments  thit  baVe  come  down 
to  us^,  the  writers  of  the  neW  comedy  abound- 
ed in  knowledge  of  life,    and   in  maxinw  of 
•prudence:    they  were    sometimes  moral  atid 
pathetic ;  they  lashed  vice  boldly,  and  did  nM 
even  spare  superstition.     In  a  fragment  quoted 
by  Clemens  and  by  Eusebiud,  an  interlocutor 
thus  addresses  Pamphilos,  his  companion  in  the 
scene :  **  Think  not  that  the  gods  are  pleased 
with  multitudes  of  victims,  with  images  robed 
in  gdd  and  purple,  and  ivory  bequmgled  with 
emeralds.     Conciliate  their  favour  by  doing  all 
that  is  good,  and  by  abstaining  from  all  that  is 
evil.      Covet  not  to  much  as  the  thread  of 
another's  needle  i  for  Ood  id  ever  present,  and 
his  eye  is  upon  thee^''  In  a  fragment  of  MenaiK 
der^s  Charioteer,  a  perton  addressed  for  charity, 
by  one  carrying  a  painted  figure  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods^    exdaims,    <^  Away  with  siioh 
mUmmery!    I  have  no  relish  for  godft  that  BtroU 
from  door  to  doon    Were  your  goddess  good 
for  any  thing,  she  would  keqi  at  home,  and 
afford  her  protection  to  those  only  who  deserve 
it  by  their  piety."     The  geUaral  stram  of  this 
kind  of  comedy,  however,  must  be  inferred  from 
the  translations,  or  imitations  in  Plautus  and 

M  Sm  the  CvlUctloDt  of  Harteliof,  Giotuii,apd  Lt  Ckfc. 
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f^e^^v^^f  w4  h  mdte«tQd  m  a  ttoiy  told  of  chap. 
Antipl^aQQSi  the  most  f^irtUe  poet  in  the  time  of    ^^^' 
Alexaoder,  since  he  wrote  three  hundred  and 
sixty*five  comedies }  a  fecundity  rivalled  only 
by  Caldeion  or  Log^  de  Vega.    Antiphanes, 
who  should  fieem  to  have  had  an  unhaj^y  &ctlit)r 
Qf  qompo8ition»  read  one  of  his  pieces  to  the 
^gf  yf^  did  not  at  all  relish  it.    Npt  greatly 
diacpncertodi    the  poet  observed  ingeniously^ 
f*  I  wonder    not,    O  king !   at   your   dislike 
of  the  play»    You  are  unacquainted  with  the 
^enes  whioh  it  e^^hibits :  you  know  nothing  of 
the  vulgar  huBM>ur9  ^  our  places  of  entertain* 
ment;  of  tb«  qbamelesa  artifices  of  our  courte^ 
2aP8«    Yqu  have  never  been  a  party  in  beating 
up  a  brothel  {  an  actor  or  a  sufibrer  in  disgrace- 
ful fray^t''    This  low  comedy  was  perpetuated 
tiirougb  the  military  turbulence  that  followed 
1;he  doKth  of  Ale^^ander.    The  miles  ghrhsu$ 
appeared  in  every  piece ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
aaid  of  the  comedies^  of  Plautusi,  which  were 
wholly  Qrecian,  the  parasite,  the  lady  of  plea- 
sure^  and  the  braggadocio  captain,  were  standing 
qti^ee^baractera,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  con- 
jecturei  the  design  and  drift  of  hia^  plays*    Of 
a  VMvrQ  various  and  far  superior  cast,  were  the 
^cmodies  of  Menander,  if  appreciated  by  the 
yniveri^  testknm^  of  hia  cmitemporaries   and 
posteri^ :  for  his  fragments,. among  verses  of  a 
hif^  tjmtbI  tendency,  contain  others  that  aare 
morose,  gloomy,  selfish,  and  acrimonious.     He 
began  to  write  at  the  a^  of  twenty;  and  in  the 
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CH  A  P.  course  of  thirty  years,  produced  above  an  hun« 
^  y™;  ,  dred  comedies.  Of  these,  not  less  than  eighty 
were  translated  by  Terence :  the  Latin  poet,  in- 
deed, copied  all  his  plays  from  Menander,  except 
Phormio  and  Hecyra,  which  were  translated* 
from  the  Greek  of  ApoUodorus  Gelous,  one  of 
about  thirty  writers  for  the  stage,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  of  whom  short  specimens 
remain.  Menander  was  drowned**  accidentally 
in  the  Piraeus,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  towards  the  close  of  Ptolemy's  reign.  That 
great  prince  bewailed  his  loss,  having  often  in- 
vited him  into  Egypt,  and  never  relinquished 
the  hope  of  attracting  him  to  his  great  capital. 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  companion  in  the 
school  of  Theophrastus,  lived  there  in  splendour, 
and  is  said  to  have  shared  with  the  poet  the 
emoluments  of  his  high  offices  under  Ptolemy.* 
It  appears  not,  however,  that,  allured  by  such 
munificence,  Menander  was  ever  tempted  to 
prefer  the  court  of  Alexandria  to  his  un- 
obstructed independence  of  life  and  study*  in. 
Athens. 
Ipptr-  The  Phalerean,  whom  Ptolemy  so  highly  and 

PtoSn/tf  ^  justly  prised,  was  a  votary  to  genuine  Aristo-. 
protection,  telism,  as  taught  by  its  great  author ;  a  philo- 
sophy not  less  solid  than  lofty,  adapted  to  courts 
and  camps,  and  all  the  business  of  active  life. 
Yet  the  visionaries,  Diodorus  of  Aspendus  and. 
other   Pythagoreans   or   Platonicians,    as  they 

H  To  this  Ovid  alludes  in  his  Ibis: 

Comicus  ut  liquidis  periit  dum  nabat  in  undis.— ^ 
*•  Diogen.  ^aert.  in  Demet.  Phal<^r. " 
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came  afterwards  to  be  called,  were  hospitably  chap. 
received,  and  impartially  protected.  ^  How  .  ^^^^\  . 
fanciful  soever  might  be  their  tenets,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  came,  and  whatever  causes 
had  driven  them  from  their  respective  countries^ 
all  literary  strangers  were  ever  welcome  to  Pto- 
lemy. Many  years  before  the  foundation  of  his 
museum,  Theodorus  of  Cyren^  fled  to  him  from 
the  priests  of  that  dependency,  whom  this  Epicu- 
rean had  offended  by  speaking  too  lightly  of  the 
popular  superstition.  He  found  a  safe  asylum  in 
Alexandria,  and  shared  the  king's  bounty.^ 
Hegesias,  another  Epicurean  of  Cyren^,  was 
silenced  however  by  the. king's  orders;  his  opi- 
nions were  not  only  extravagant  in  theory,  but 
highly  pernicious  in  practice.  ^ 

Ptolemy,  like  his  great  brother,  delighted  to  Ptolemy 
relax  in  literary  conversation,  and  to  vary  the  ^^J^ 
dull  pomp  of  war  and  government.     From  the  mentfrom 
wisdom  of  the  learned,  he  doubtless  hoped  to  learned     , 
derive  instruction  j  but  was  not  less  eager  to  ^^^^* 
catoh  amusement  from  their  folly.     While  he 
listened  to  the  contentious  disputants,  Diodorus 
of  lassus,  and  Stilpo  of  Megara,  the  former  was . 
so  much  puzzled  by  some  captious  sophisms  of 
the  latter,  that  he  requested  to  have  time  to 
answer  him.     The  king  facetiously  gave  hini^ 
by  a  pun,  the  name  of  Kronus,  (the  old  deposed 

•*  Id.  in  Pythagor.  Conf.  Athenseus,  l.iv.  p.  165.  and  Jomblich, 
de  Vit.  Pythagor.  c  ult.  . 

97  According  to  Diogene«  Laertius  in  Aristq)po9  Ptolemy  em- 
ployed  him  as  au  ambassador. 

•*  Conf.  Cicero^  Tusc.  quaest.  1.  L  c«  34.  and  Valeriuv  Maximus, 
LrfiL  c9.  . 
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CHAP.  4^ty)»  which  afterwards  adhered  to  him.  ^    A 
..^\^  better  witticism,  becai^se  intelligiUe  iu  ail  kn- 
guages,    he    directed  against  Sosibiiu.      Thi^ 
critic  indulged  in  the  boldest  conjecture^ ;  and 
particularly  in  the  utmost  licence  of  transpoaL- 
tion.    To  punish  his  temerity,  the  king  desired 
his  stipend  to  be  withhdd.     The  critic  com- 
plained :   Ptolemy  affected  to  dkbelieve  him : 
.  the  critic  averred  his  statement  to  be  correct : 
the  king  carried  him  to  the  treasury }  and  de- 
siring to  see  the  list  of  literary  pension«s  who 
had  received  payment,  cut  off  from  the  first 
names  where  they  occurred,  the  syllable  So  Si 
Bi  Us ;  which  syllables,  joined  in  one  word,  he 
handed  to  Sosibtus,  and  by  thus  paying  him  in 
his  own  coin,  reproved  his  unwarrantable  free* 
dom  with  ancient  and  venerated  texts.  ^ 
Fourufiw       In  the  reign  of  this  universal  patron,    the 
^^i^c4  foundation  was  laid  at  Alexandria  of  four  schools 
i^^'^t  altojrether  distinct  from  those  of  the  four  sects 

I,  That  of       _    ^      ,  1  .1  1  rr»        ^  • 

critics  and  of  ancient  phuosophcrs.  The  first  was  the 
mm^'  school  of  critics  and  commentators,  whidx  begun 
with  Zenodotus  above-mentioned,  and  fiourished 
through  Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes,  Aristar- 
dhus,  Apollodorus^  and  Aristodemus,  down  to 
the  indefatigable  Didymus  in  the  Augustan 
age. 

II.  That  of      The  second  school  established  by  Ptdemy 
geomctiy.  s^j-^p  ^j^g  tjjj^|.  Qf  mathematicks  j   ^  name  re- 

cently  and  fitly  assigned  to  those  sciences  which 
treat  of  number  or  magnitude.     Many  other 

w  Laeritus  in  Diodon  >^  Athensusy  Lxi.  t*^9B. 
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branches  of  knowledge  are  acquired  insensibly^  c  H  A  p. 
and  seem  to  flow,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  into  y  X^^ 
the  mind :  but  the  sciences  respecting  quanti<y> 
can  be  derived  only  from  careful  instruction  or 
close  study^  We  perceive  every  step  of  our 
progress;  and  few  important  steps  are  made 
without  eager  application  and  contentious  effort. 
In  many  men,  poetry  and  eloquence  appear  like 
gifts  of  nature ;  and  all  men  are  in  some  degree 
qualified  to  feel  their  effects,  and  to  appreciate 
their  merit.  But  of  the  labours  of  mathemati- 
cians, themselves  only  are  the  judges ;  and  he 
sees  nothing  in  a  theorem,  who  does  not  per- 
ceive distinctly  the  whole  truth  that  it  contains. 
Hiis  firm  and  elevated  science  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  Platonic  academy  at  Athens. 
Plato  himself  was  a  proficient  in  it :  if*  he  did 
not  invent,  he  was  the  great  cultivator  of  geo- 
metrical analysis ;  which,  by  taking  for  granted 
the  proposition  to  be  examined,  resolves  it  into 
its  parts,  and  pursues  them  through  their  conse- 
quences, until  arriving  at  something  manifestly 
true,  or  manifestly  false,  the  enquirer  is  enabled 
on  sure  grounds  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
posed theorem  be  true,  or  the  proposed  problem 
be  practicable.  In  this  manner  Plato  reasons 
through  many  of  his  dialogues.  Persons  igno- 
rant of  geometry,  were  debarred  from  his  school ; 
this  accurate  and  pure  science  being  deemed  an 
essential  preparation  for  attainments  still  more 
lofty;  for  mounting  into  the  region  of  ideas, 
and  expatiating  there,  in  the  bright  and  bound* 
yoL.  II.  n 
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(J  HA  P.  lesB  fields  of  universal  truth  J*^^     Innumerabld 
.  ^1^^  V  were  his  disciples  who  thus   uuited  geometry 
with  a  very  fanciful  philosophy ;  and  many  also 
were  those  who  dedicated  themselves  chiefly  or 
solely  to  the  former  science.     Among  the  latter, 
the  most  celebrated  were  Neocles,   author  of 
several  geometric  theorems ;  Leon,  who  wrote 
an  approved  treatise  of  Elements  j  the  brothers 
Menechmus  and  Dinostratus ;   and,  last  of  all, 
the  well  known  Euclid,  who  may  be  regarded 
perhaps  without  impropriety,  as  founder  of  the 
geometrical  school  of  Alexandria.  ^^     Though 
he  had  extended  the  science  by  many  great  dis- 
coveries ^^,  Euclid  disdained  not  to  write  a  new 
book  of  Elements :  so  close,  yet  clear  in  its  tex- 
ture, that  every  attempt  to  supersede  it,   has 
only  served  to  evince   its  incomparable  supe- 
riorityt     Euclid  was  fully  sensible  of  its  excel*, 
lence :  when  asked  by  Ptolemy  for  a  less  operose 
and  shorter  treatise,  he  replied  dryly,  "  there  is 
not  any  royal  road  ^^  to  geometry.*'    The  famous 
demand   of   the  Delian  oracle,    to  double  his 
cubical  altar  ^*^,  gave  occasion  to  a  long  series  of 

***  Produs  in  Euclid,  passim. 

><*?  Pappus,  Collect.  Math.  1.  yii.  in  Prooem.  Theopbrastus  and 
Eudenius,  both  of  them  scholars  of  Aristotle,  wrote  the  History  of 
Mathematics ;  from  which  lost  works,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Prochis, 
Pappus,  and  Theo,  all  three  Alexandrians,  collected  the  few  parti- 
culars handed  down  to  us, 

«03  Pappus  gives  an  account  of  Euclid's  three  books  of  Porisms; 
the  highest  branch  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analysis. 
-    ^*^  Baaikucov  arpanrw,     Proclus,  Euclid,  I.  ii.  c.  4.  The  crrpenrof  was 
a  road  for  Easttrn  kings,  near  their  capitals,  unembarrassed  by  the 
vehicles  of  ordinary  passengers. 

><^  Philopon.  Coramentar.  in  Analyt.  Posterior.  Conf.  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  1.  viii.  C.12. 
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geometrical  inventions.  To  solve  this  problem  chap. 
exactly,  two  mean  proportionals  must  be  found  ^^  , 
between  the  magnitudes  employed  to  express  the 
two  cubes*  '^  This  cannot  be  done  by  means  of 
.any  figures  drawn  by  the  rule  and  compass ;  that 
ts^  by  the  help  of  plain  geometry.  The  problem 
therefore  produced  a  fuller  examination  of  the 
<;urves  already  known^  and  gave  birth  to  many 
new  ones.  Menechmus,  above-mentioned,  made 
tise  of  the  parabola  and  hyperbola  conjunctly  ^ 
but  ApoUonius,  who  holds  the  middle  rank  in 
the  Alexandrian  school,  between  Euclid  and 
Archimedes,  contented  himself  with  the  hjrper^ 
bola  only  and  the  circle*  Nicomedes  shortly 
afterwards  invented  the  conchoid,  and  applied 
to  the  solution  cff  the  same  question,  this  before 
4inknowD  curve,  which  our  great  Newton  found 
of  excellent  use  in  constructing  his  equations  of 
the  3d  and  4th  degrees'^:  so  admirable  is  the 
chain  of  science,  connecting  the  labours  of  men 
the  most  distant  in  time  and  place  i 

The  third  school  estabH^ed  under  this  reign  ni.Tbat 
at  Alexandria,  was  that  of  practical  astron(»ny.  wSl^noinjJ 
By  the  doctrine  of  concentric  spheres,  Eudoxus 
of  Cnidus  had  undertaken  to  explain  the  sta- 
tionary and  retrograde  motions  of  the  planets. 


*^  Nothing  is  easier  than  the  duplication  of  the  cube  to  a  modern 
mathematician.  He  expresses,  by  number,  the  cube  to  be  donUed>^ 
be  doubles  tfafit  number;  and  then  extracts  its  cube  root,  as  nearly 
as  he  thinks  fit.  This  approximation  will  answer  every  practical 
€nd.  But  Delian  Apollo  was  not  to  be  thus  easily  satisfied.  The 
precise  solution,  without  an  ^  almost  or  a  nearly,"  was  reqyired 

»<»7  Vid.  Arithmetic.  Universal. 

JT   2 
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CHAP.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  the  Mirror 
,  ^"^^ ,  of  the  Heavens  *^,  and  of  another  containing  an 
Ephemeris  or  Journal  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  Stars.  ^^  Autolicus,  who  succeeded  to 
him,  has  left  treatises  on  nearly  the  same  sub- 
jects, in  one  of  which  he  establishes  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth,  the  positions  of  the  circles  of 
the  sphere,  and  the  phaenomena  or  effects  neces- 
sarily  resulting  from  these  causes.  "^  It  re- 
mained, however,  to  estimate  the  distances  and 
magnitudes  of  the  planets;  to  measure  their 
movements,  particularly  those  of  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  and  to  discover  rules,  according  to  which 
the  irregularities  in  these  movements  might  be 
ascertained  and  represented  with  some  tolerable 
degree  of  precision :  all  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  astronomical  school  of  Alexandria. 
Twelve  years  befofe  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
Timocharis  and  Aristillus  began  their  observ- 
ations in  that  capital.  "^  They  continued  them 
for  the  space  of  twenty-six  years,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded in  their  labours,  by  Aristarchus  of 
Samos ;  by  the  great  Hipparchus  of  Niccea  • 
and  by  other  astronomers  to  be  noticed  in  due 
time,  down  to  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  who 
enabled  Julius  Caesar  to  reform  the  Roman 
Kalendar. 
IV.  That  The  fourth  and  last  school  erected  at  Alex- 
roy^d^    andria,  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  that  of  medicine.  "^ 

>o»  Evawrpoy.  »o9  Ta  ifHuvofieva, 

"®  Lib.  Tlfpi  KiysfAipris  ff<l>aipas,     Argentorat.  an.  1572. 
"»  Ptolemy,  Syntax.  Magn.  1.  vi.  c.  5. 

"•  Cel8.in  Pwefat.  Fulgent.  Mytholog.  I.  i.  p.  16.  Galen,  tom.iv. 
p.  372.  Isagog. 
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Its  first  teachers  were  Erasistratus,  befbre-men-  chap. 
tioned,  and  Herophilus,  who  cultivated,  in  par-  y^V^^ 
ticular,  the  anatomy  of  man  and  other  animals 
with  unwearied  assiduity;  and  whose  researches 
in  this  line  are  said  to  have  been  promoted  by 
such  indulgences  from  the  king,  as  displayed 
his  love  of  science,  at  the  expense  of  his  hu- 
manity. "^  These  distinguished  anatomists 
should  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  were 
allowed  to  dissect  human  bodies  by  public  au- 
thority. All  their  writings  are  lost ;  but  they' 
are  continually  cited  by  Gralen. 

Of  Alexander's  immediate  successors,  many  Historians 
through  love  for  glory  performed  great  actions,  Sphere  ^ 
and  several  prosecuted  also  letters  with  ardour,  '^o«c 
because  by  letters  only  the  memory  of  great 
actions  can  be  preserved.  Antipater,  Eumenes, 
Marsyas  brother  to  Antigonus ;  above  all,  Pto- 
lemy, acquired  just  praise  as  historians.  Their 
contemporary,  Jerom  of  Cardia,  wrote  with 
much  impartiality  of  the  affairs  of  his  own 
times,  comprehending  both  the  first  and  second 
generation  after  the  Macedonian  hero ;  for 
Jerom  lived  an  hundred  and  four  y^ars.  "^  Aristo- 
bulus,  who  had  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Upper  Asia,  finished  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
his  narrative  of  that  expedition ;  and  TimsBus, 
whose  general  history  embraced  Italy  and  Sicily 
as  well  as  Greece  and  Syria,  died  at  the  court  of 

"3  Herophilus  ille  Medicus,  aut  Lanius,  qui  sexcentos  exsecuit, 
ut  naturam  scnitaretur;  qui  hominem  odiit,  ut  nosset.  Tertul.  de 
Anim.  c.  10.    Conf.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  1.  xxvi.  c.  3. 

*'<  Lucian  in  Macrob. 

X  3 
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CHAP,  the  second  Ptolemy,  in  his  ninety-sixth year^"*^ 
V  ^^^^'  ,  When  we  consider,  indeed^  the  remarkable 
longevity  of  Alexander's  captains,  and  other 
eminent  persons  their  contemporaries,  it  should 
seem  as  if  the  period  distinguished  by  peculiar 
energy,,  both  in  action  and  speculation,  had 
been  singularly  £sivoured  by  the  benefits  of 
health  and  strength;  and  that  the  physical 
powers  of  men  had  in  some  measure  kept  pace 
with  their  strenuous  exertions  in  arts  and  arms^ 
At  this  memorable  asra,  a  scene  altogether 
new,  opened  in  those  parts  of  the  world, 
which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  authentic  his- 
tory. About  twenty  generals  disciplined  in  the 
school  as  well  as  in  the  camp,  usurped  their 
master's  conquests,  and  transmitted  the  most 
considerable  of  them  to  their  descendants  under 
the  name  of  kii^doms.*  Through  respect  for 
attainments,  in  which  many  of  themselves  were 
eminent,  they  sought  out  and  promoted  the 
learned  of  their  times  to  the  most  important 
functions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy."* 
Demetrius  Phalereus  was  thus  employed,  first  by 
Cassander  in  Athens,  and  then  by  Ptolemy 
Soter  in  Alexandria.  The  same  Cassander  sent 
Evhemerus,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 
on  many  important  embassies.  Xenocrates,  who 
succeeded  Plato  in  the  academy,  was  famed  for 
his  strict  integrity  in  public  employments  "'^  j 
and  Theophrastus,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  was 

■'<  Lucian  in  Macrob.  ***  Diogen.  LaerL  passim. 

"7  Id.  m  Xenocrat. 
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courted  by  irtany  of  the  kings  of  his  times^  but  €  H  A  p, 
preferred  to  all  the  advantages  with  which  they  kJ^^^^ 
tempted  him,  his  school  at  Athens,  of  some- 
times two  thousand  pupils,  which  he  continued 
to  superintend  to  his  death,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  ♦seven  years.  ***  From  this  time 
forward,  we  shall  find  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  the  East,  philosophers  of-  the 
Epicurean  sect,  as  well  as  celebrated  ad- 
herents to  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  Portico,  adorning  the  walks  of  public 
Kfe,  and  entrusted  with  delegated  authority 
under  princes,  who  valued  their  talents,  though 
they  sometimes  dreaded  their  virtues.  But 
neither  in  a  scientific  nor  literary  point  of 
view  will  such  philosophers  deserve  particu- 
lar commemoration.  None  of  them  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  founders  of  new  systems, 
or  the  improvers  of  old  ones.  Their  highest 
aim  was  to  follow  correctly  their  respective 
masters,  whose  works  were  perpetually  in  their 
hands  ;  their  study  by  day,  their  meditation  by 
night ;  consulted  as  the  oracles  of  wisdom,  and 
revered  as  the  standards  of  excellence. 

Egypt  attained,  as  we  shall  see,  its  meridian  improve- 
of  power  and  glory  under  Ptolemy  II.  Phila-  ^^x"^^^ 
delphus,  but  there  is  abundant  proof,  that  in  dnawan 
the  reign  of  his  father,   the  best   foundations  D^oip™* 
of  public  prosperity  had   been   laid ;  that  do-  ^^^  ^^ 
mestic  industry  and  ingenuity  flourished,  and 
that  the  most  profitable  foreign  markets  were; 

*"'  St.  UieronyiiL  in  £pifltol»  ad  NepotiaH. 
K  4 
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CHAP,  frequented.  In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall 
J^^j  begin  with  the  great  emporium  Alexandria, 
which  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  completion 
of  those  noble  works  which  long  served  to  sup* 
port,  to  defend,  and  to  adorn  it.  The  plan  of 
the  whole  had  been  traced  by  the  architect  Dei- 
nocratesy  under  the  eye,  indeed,  of  Alexander 
himself;  and  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  Pto- 
lerny,  that  he  finished  with  punctilious  accuracy 
a  plan  than  which  none  better  could  have  pos- 
sibly  been  devised."* 

The  city  stood  on  a  low  and  level  coast,  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  Delta,  since  nearly 
ten  miles  west  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Confined  by  the  sea,  and  the  lake  Ma- 
reotis,  to  little  than  a  mile  in  its  dimensions 
from  north  to  souths  it  extended  above  two 
miles  on  either  hand  along  the  Isthmus ;  and 
was  therefore  compared  in  form  to  a  Macedo- 
nian cassock,  short  in  the  body,  with  long  out- 
spreading arms.  In  opposition  to  common 
opinion,  Alexander  has  been  shown  to  have 
conformed  to  his  preceptor's  maxims  in  the  go- 
vernment of  kingdoms :  he  should  seem  to  have 
paid  equal  attention  to  his  rules  with  regard  to 
the  building  of  cities.  **  For  the  sake  of  ven- 
tilation by  the  Etesian  winds,  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  were  straight,  spacious,  and  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  '^*     In  the  middle 

"9  Conf.  Aniao»  I.  iii.  c.  1.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  L  v.  c.  10.  A  Strabo. 
L  xvii.  p.  799.  ct  seq.  ^ 

»*>  Aristot.  Politic,  h  vii.  c  1 1.  et  acq. 
"*  The  deicriptian  in  Strabo»  above  cited»  applies  tn  part  to  the 
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it  was  perforated  by  two  streets,  each  above  a  chap. 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  longer  extending  ^  Y^^'  > 
above  four  miles  between  the  western  gate  of 
the  city,  looking  towards  the  Necropolis,  or 
burying-ground,  and  the  opposite  gate  on  the 
East,  pointing  to  the  ancient  Ganopus.  Both 
these  central  streets  were  adorned  with  pillars 
or  porticoes :  their  houses  were  solid  and  lofty: 
at  their  meeting  they  formed  an  open  square 
convenient  for  the  easy  intercourse  among 
distant  quarters  of  a  capital  *^,  which  soon  con- 
tained three  hundred  thousand  persons  of  free 
condition,  and  probably  a  far  greater  number  of 
industrious  slaves.  To  supply  this  vast  multi- 
tude with  fresh  water,  the  houses  were  provided 
with  subterranean  cisterns,  into  which  the  Nile 
regularly  flowed  at  the  period  of  annual  inun- 
dation ;  and  in  which  the  slimy  fluid  graduaUy 
depositing  its  impurities,  converted  itself  into  a 
clear  and  wholesome  beverage.  *® 

Directly  apposite  to  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  Pha- 
the  little  island  Pharos  rose,  at  less  than  a  mile's  SL^? 
distance  in  the  sea;   a  spot  ennobled  by  the  stadium. 
verses  of  Homer  ^,  and  on  which  Alexander  had 
planned  a  light-house,  the  first  work  of  its  kind, 
and  peculiarly  us^ul  on  this  coast,  infested  by 


rdgD  of  Ptolemy  Soter:  for  Ammianus  MarcelliDus,  L  u.  says, 
Alexandria  non  sensim  ut  alise  urbes,  sed  inter  iuida  prima  aucta 
per  spatiosos  ambitus.    Conf.  Diodorus,  1.  i.  s.  50. 

***  Strabo  observes,  that  all  the  streets  of  Alexandria  admitted 
loaded  carriages  to  pass  each  other  eauly;  an  advantage  to  be 
found  in  few  eastern  cities  in  modem  times. 

>**  Hirtius  de  BelL  Civil.  I.  iii.  *^  Odyss.  1.  iv.  v.  3SS, 
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CHAP,  rocks  ^nd  siwd-banks.  Ptokmy  completed  the 
^'""  design  in  all  its  parts.  He  joined  the  island  of 
Pharos  to  Alexandria,  by  a  mole  seven  furlongs 
in  length.  The  tower  **  destin^  to  show  mari- 
ners their  way,  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the 
island :  its  materials  consisted  of  white  marble : 
its  height  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  each 
«ide  of  its  square  base,  six  hundred  feet ;  and 
its  beaming  summit  is  said  to  have  been  seen  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  Of  this 
monument,  ennobled  by  its  use  still  more  than 
its  magnificence,  and  which  cost  Ptolemy  in 
rearing  it  eight  hundred  talents,  the  architect 
Sostratus  of  Cnidus  endeavoured  fraudulently  to 
usurp  the  whole  glory  with  posterity.  By  the 
disloyal  vanity  of  Sostratus,  the  king's  name  in 
the  dedication  was  sculptured  on  a  perishable 
paste,  while  his  own  was  deeply  engraven  below, 
on  the  solid  stone  *^ :  base  and  bootless  artifice ! 
the  Pharos  was  not  to  be  left,  like  the  pyramids, 
to  tell  its  own  story  j  Ptolemy  having  secured 
the  honour  due  to  his  name,  by  monuments  more 
lasting  than  brass  or  marble.  The  mole  joming 
the  city  and  island,  and  called  from  its  length 
the  Heptastadium  ^^,  separated  the  harbours  of 
Alexandria ;   that  towards  the  east  called  the 

^*5  Conf.  Strabo,  Josephus,  Clemeas,  iUexand.  Geograph.  Nq- 
biens.  &  Suidas  ad  voc.  ^apos* 

»«6  Lucian  de  Scribend.  Histor.  Yet  Pliny,  l.xxii.  c.  12.  ascribes 
io  Ptolemy's'  greatness  of  mind,  the  insertion  of  Sostratus's  name 
insteadof  his  own. 

*^  The  Heptastadium  was  sometimes  called  the  Bridge,  l>ecaus^ 
it  contained  spacious  arches  or  openings,  by  means  of  which,  vessels 
passed  from  one  harbomr  into  the  other.  Hijtius  de  Bell.  Al^xand. 
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great  harbour,  and  the  other  westward  called  chap. 
Eunostus,  that  is,  the  harbour  of  sqfe  retunu  v^J^HIl^ 
These  two  harbours  were  respectively  contigu- 
ous to  the  two  principal  quarters  of  the  city ; 
the  quarter  opposite  to  the  great  harbour  was 
called  Bruchion  '^,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek 
word,  denoting  *'  a  granary,''  such  magazines 
being  always  among  the  first  buildings  in  places 
destined  to  be  the  seats  of  kings  and  garrisons* 
The  western  division  opposite  to  the  harbour 
Eunostus,  retained  its  old  Egyptian  name  Rha- 
cotis,  the  appellation  of  a  warlike  tribe  of  shep- 
herds, anciently  posted  there  against  strangers 
who  might  venture  to  land  on  this  long  inhospi- 
table shore,  but  which,  by  a  happy  change  of 
manners,  was  adorned  under  the  Ptolemies,  by 
a  monument  indicating  great  commercial  pro- 
sperity. 

This  was  the  temple  of  the  god  Serapis,  a  Temple  of 
divinity  whose  migration  from  Sinop6  to  Alex-  ®®^»^ 
andria,  is  among  the  last  recorded  events  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  The  protection  of 
Serapis  was  acknowledged  by  sailors  on  the 
Thracian  coast  of  the  Propontis :  as  the  patron 
of  maritime  traffic,  his  image  was  characterised 
by  emblems  of  plenty  and  naval  trc^hies ;  and 
so  ancient  was  his  worship,  that  Jason  is  said  to 
have  sacri£k:ed  on  his  altar,  when  he  returned 
from  his  Colchian  expedition.  **  In  consequence 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Argonauts,  and  succeeding 

***  BfMix«ar»  a  Oprraptioil  from  wvpanxum. 
**•  Conf.  Polyb.  Liv.  c.39.   and   Golxii  Numm.  Antiq.  Artie. 
JBgialia  and  Sinop^. 
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CHAP.  Greeks  who  pursued  the  same  paths  to  renown, 
^^^'*     the  rites  of  Serapis  grew  into  great  celebrity, 
particularly  at  Sinop6,  the  mother  and  queen  of 
all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Euxine.  ^    The 
fame  of  the  god  travelled  eastward;  and  we 
have  seen  that  a  temjrfe  anciently  raised  to  him 
in  Babylon,  was  repaired  and  adorned  by  Alex- 
ander, among  other  expedients  of  that  politic 
conqueror  for  reviving  the  long-lost  navigation 
of  his  projected  capital.     After  the  enlightened 
example  of  a  brother,  on  whom  Ptolemy  ever 
cast  an  eye  of  reverence,  Serapis  was  conducted 
with  awfiil  solemnity  into  Egypt,  that  the  blind 
superstitions  directed  in  that  country  against  a 
seafaring  life  might  be  counteracted  by  other 
superstitions  of  a  more  useful  tendency.     The 
Serapeum,  raised  to  him  in  Rhacotis,  came  in 
process  of  time  to  surpass  all  other  temples  in 
magnificence  *** :  and  that  its  dedication  was  at- 
tended with  events  most  extraordinary,  the  his- 
torian Tacitus  is  ready  to  attest ;  whose  pen  has 
condescended  on  this  occasion,   to  varnish  fic- 
tions, exceeding,  if  possible,  in  absurdity,  the 
vilest  of  monkish  legends.  ^     In  that  author,  so 
sceptical,  and  so  much  idolized  by  sceptics,  we 
may  read  the  divine  mandate  for  the  transport- 
ation of  Serapis  j  we  may  tremble  with  the  re- 
later,  at  the  threatening  phantom  of  the  god, 
first  upbraiding  Rolemy  for  neglect,  and  after- 

'3»  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iii.  c  26. 
*>*  Ammianus  Marcellinuft^  1.  xxii.  c.  16.    He  ranks  it,  however^ 
after  the  Roman  capitol. 
^3*  Tacitus,  Hibt.  I.  iv.  c.  84. 
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wards  Scydrothemis,  king  of  Sinop^,  for  obsti-  chap. 
nacy  ;  we  may  lament,  with  the  philosophic  ^  ^^]  > 
mourner,  the  calamities  inflicted  on  the  Sino- 
pians  for  reluctance  in  parting  with  their  long 
venerated  guardian :  in  fine,  we  may  behold 
the  wooden  or  marble  idol,  inspired  with  a  living 
soul,  spontaneously  embarking  in  an  Eg3rptian 
vessel,  and  sailing  with  miraculous  celerity,  in 
three  days,  from  the  harbour  of  Sinop6  into  that 
of  Alexandria. 

For  works  of  architecture  and  other  arts  of  Flourish- 
design,  Ptolemy  enjoyed  singular  advantages  in  of^the  fine 
point  both  of  materials  and  of  instruments.  His  *^- 
kingdom  abounded  beyond  all  other  countries, 
in  porphyry,  basalts,  and  the  finest  marbles. 
Many  of  the  best  artists  of  Greece  preferred 
Alexandria  for  their  residence  ^^  ;  and  their  un- 
ceasing competitions  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
their  great  number,  gave  an  activity  and  ampli- 
tude to  their  labours,  which  will  excite  more 
incredulity  than  wonder,  among  those  who  make 
the  examples  before  their  eyes  the  sole  standards 
of  their  opinions.  The  age  of  Alexander,  in- 
deed, created  such  multitudes  of  artists,  as  never 
appeared  in  any  other.  To  instance  in  a  single 
art  and  in  a  single  city :  scarcely  ten  years  after 
the  premature  death  of  that  conqueror,  the 
Athenians  erected  in  one  year  to  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  three  hundred  and  sixty  statues,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  of  bronze, 

»M  If  we  belleYe  the  story  in  Pliny,  i.xxxv.  c.  101.  Apelles  came 
there  against  bis  will :  Ptolemy  and  this  great  painter,  it  seems,  had 
been  on  bad  terms  in  Alexander's  lifetime. 
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CHAP,  and  of  these  many  in  chariots  or  on.  horse* 
sj^  back !  »«* 

Illustrated  But  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Egypt,  with 
roMtioT  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  and  every  kind  of  pro- 
fertivaiof  ductivc  and  commercial  industry,  a  signal  illus- 
PhuXi  tration  appeared  in  the  coronation  festival  of 
phus.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  celebrated  by  Ptolemy 
Soter  two  years  before  his  death,  when  he  asso- 
ciated that  favourite  son  to  his  sovereignty. 
This  solemnity,  in  which  some  particulars  should 
seem  not  to  have  been  hitherto  viewed  in  their 
proper  light,  is  said  to  have  attracted  to  Alex- 
andria crowds  of  strangers  from  India  to 
Greece ;  from  Colchis  and  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Ethi- 
opia. The  spacious  streets. of  Alexandria  were 
ready  to  receive  them ;  and  to  leave  room  for 
the  processions  that  constituted  the  principal 
part  in  the  exhibition.  *^  Innumerable  tents 
$xkd  many  ornamental  edifices  were  raised  for 
the  occasion,  among  which  the  pavilion,  where 
the  Ptolemies  entertained  the  more  illustrious 
portion  of  the  strangers,  has  been  particularly 
commemorated.  Its  pillars  were  seventy-five 
feet  high,  imitating  alternately  the  palm-tree, 
and  the  Thyrsus  of  Bacdius.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  sunk  gallery  for  attendants ;  and  communi- 

»M  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  1.  xxxiv.  Conf.  Plut.  Rei  Gerend.  Praecept. 
p.  820.  The  richest  people  on  earth  could  not  now  make  such  a 
present  to  their  sovereign.  Alexander,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
shortly  before  his  death  sent  ten  thousand  talents  into  Greece,  to 
be  expended  in  works  of  art 

*3s  What  follows  is  extracted  wholly  from  CalUxeniit  of  Rhodes^ 
preserved  in  Athenaeus,  1.  v.  p.  \9e — S03. 
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Gated  with  many  grottoes  or  rooms  for  enter-  chap. 
tainment.  .  Its  middle  was  overshadowed  by  a  .  ^^^'^  ^ 
beautiful  scarlet  canopy ;  the  ground-floor  was 
covered  with  Babylonian  or  Persian  carpets,  ex- 
quisitely  painted  with  natural  objects^  and 
strewed  dispersedly  with  a  rich  variety  of  real 
flowers,  astonishing,  in  a  winter  festival,  to 
northern  strangers.  The  vestibule  displayed  a 
hundred  marble  figures  of  animals,  works  of 
great  masters,  and  the  most  admired  paintings 
of  the  Sicyonian  school.  .  Two  eagles  of  gold 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  edifice,  each  above 
twenty  feet  high.  The  burnished  tripods  and 
sculptured  vases,  the  gemmed  caskets  breathing 
perfumes,  the  couches  and  golden  tables  for  the 
guests,  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe.  The 
value  of  the  gold  only,  exceeded  two  millions 
sterling. 

In  the  procession  which. ensued,  and  which  The  pro- 
lasted  from  morning  till  sun-set,  the  superstition  ^®*"^"' 
of  Greece  was  recommended  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Asiatics,  by  whatever  can  please  the  fancy 
or  sooth  the  senses.  The  image  of  each  di- 
vinity, always  of  a  colossal  magnitude,  was  ac-^ 
companied  by  his  emblems,  his  altar,  and  hid 
car  of  triumph,  while  the  dramatic  represent- 
ation of  his  attendants,  or  paintings  nearly  as 
impressive,  exhibited  the  labours  which  he  had 
encountered,  and  the  benefits  which  he  bad 
conferred.  The  pomp  of  Bacchus  is  described 
circumstantially,  and  this  part  may  help  the 
imagination  to  grasp  the  magnificence  of  the 
whole.     His  car,  crowned  with  vines  and  ivy. 
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CHAP,  was  preceded  and  followed  by  troops  of  Sileni 
_T^.  and  Satyrs,  of  Boys  and  Bacchanab.  Golden 
censors  diffused  precious  perfumes.  After  the 
image  of  the  god  followed  that  of  his  nurse 
Nysa ;  at  first  reclined  in  her  chariot,  but  then 
rising  spontaneously  and  pouring  forth  libations 
of  milk.  Wine  distilled  from  innumerable 
sources,  particularly  two  huge  vessels,  one  of 
silver,  the  other  of  panthers'  skin,  and  from  the 
capacious  receiver  of  a  moveable  wine  press 
drawn  by  three  hundred  men,  and  trodden 
by  sixty  satyrs,  enlivening  their  work  by  the 
vintage  hymn. 

This  procession  was  only  a  prelude  to  one 
more  extraordinary,  in  which  Bacchus  appeared 
in  his  character  of  an  eastern  conqueror;  an 
idol  eighteen  feet  high,  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant, attended  by  five  hundred  nymphs  in  pur- 
ple tissues,  and  a  proportional  number  of  satyrs 
completely  armed.  Twenty  elephants  **^  adorned 
the  most  splendid  of  Roman  triumphs,  that  of 
the  emperor  Aurelian;  but  twenty-four  cha- 
riots,  each  drawn  by  four  of  these  huge  animals, 
appeared  in  one  scene  of  this  gorgeous  pro- 
cession ;  in  which  the  Ptolemies  had  united  the 
rarest  objects  in  nature  with  the  most  exquisite 
productions  of  art.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
eight  hundred  waggons  loaded  with  spices  and 
perfumes ;  negroes  bearing  ebony,  ivory,  and 
gold ;  the  natives  of  Hindostan  displaying  in 
captivity  the  elegant  clothes  and  rich  jewels  of 

>3S  Vppiscusy  Hist  August  p.  MO. 
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their  country ;  birds  of  various  plumage  hover-  c  H  A.  P. 
ing  round  artificial  grottoes;  innumerable  yokes 
of  fierce  panthers  and  beautiful  zebras ;  white 
oxen  from  India,  the  camelopard  and  rhi- 
noceros from  Ethiopia;  glaring  lions  and  sa- 
vage tigers,  with  Hyrcanian  and  Molossian 
dogs,  rivalling  in  ferocity  and  strength  those 
tenants  of  the  desert*  This  variegated  spect- 
acle, disposed  with  regular  symmetry  or  more 
artful  disorder,  was  occasionally  animated  by  a 
chorus  of  six  hundred  musicians ;  and  what  is 
worthy  of  remark,  the  honours  of  Bacchus  ter- 
ipinated  with  a  procession  of  two  thousand 
Egyptian  bulls,  representing  the  god  Apis ;  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  Rolemy's  tolerant 
purpose  of  establishing  a  sort  of  community  of 
worship,  between  his  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
subjects.  The  pageant  of  Bacchus  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  other  divinities.  Alex- 
ander, alone  more  godlike  than  the  whole  hier- 
su-chy,  came  the  last  of  all.  His  statue  was  of 
pure  gold,  and  his  car  drawn  by  elephants  of 
unrivalled  magnitude.  Pallas  and  Victory  at- 
tended their  favourite  hero. 

The  processions  were  succeeded  by  the  sacred  The  sacred 
games,  which,  like  the  games  of  Olympia,  lasted  ^^^ 
five  days.     Vases,  talents,   and   tripods,   were  sents  given 
distributed  by  the  Ptolemies  to  the  conquerors,  ceived'by 
But  these  princes  were  rewarded  in  their  turn  ^^®^^*®* 
by    offerings  from  their  wealthy   subjects    or 
strangers ;    and,  by  the  Grecian  deputies,  the 
elder  Ptolemy  and  his   queen   Berenice  were 
honoured  with  presents  inestimable  to  supersti- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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tion  or  vanity,  the  assignment  o£  groves  and 
altars  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of 
Dodona.  The  offerings  made  to  the  Ptolemies, 
consisted  as  usual  in  crowns  of  gold,  which  the 
eagerness  of  the  donors  had  announced  to  the 
royal  treasurers  before  the  commencement  of 
the  games.  ^  *'  From  the  account  laken  of  them 
by  these  officers,  their  value  appears  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  ^^ 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  not  immediately  followed  by 
the  revival  of  good  taste  in  literary  composition, 
the  historians  of  modern  Europe  delighted  in 
pompous  descriptions  of  religious  and  military 
processions,  whose  prolixity  is  justly  condemned 
by  the  criticism  of  the  present  age.  I  might 
fear  to  incur  a  similar  censure,  if,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ptolemies,  this  showy  pageant  had 
been  introduced  by  way  of  ornament.  But  in 
appreciating  the  condition  of  ancient  nations,  it 
c^en  becomes  necessary,  from  the  want  of  more 
direct  evidence,  to  turn  to  account  every  im- 
portant monument  that  time  has  preserved. 
The  paintings  and  sculptures  crowding,  as  it 
were,  this  gorgeous  solemnity,  warrant  the  in- 


*^  npoBuftMor  rmv  rr§<payHyru9f,  p.  203.  and  again,  trt^twttOtfmur 
TlToAfffUUoi  xpv0'o»  T9<f>avoi5  kcu.  rtjAev^i  cy  AutButnt.  Athenseus,  ibid* 
Casaiibon  in  his  Latin  tran»Iation  has  mistaken  these  words ;  if  the 
victors  in  the  games,  and  not  the  Ptolemies,  were  honoured  with 
crowns,  the  former  mui»t,  according  to  the  text,  have  had  grores 
also  assigned  to  them  at  Dodona. 

»>•  Talents  ^239,  Minas  50.  The  Eg}-ptian  talent  contained  80 
Minas;  the  Attic,  only  e>o. 
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ference  thatxroarser  and  more  useful  productions  chap. 
of  art  greatly  abounded  in  Egypt :  the  high  ^'^ 
improvements  in  the  trades  of  the  gardener  and 
florist,  indicate  a  proportional  proficiency  in 
agriculture;  the  profusion  of  precious  com- 
modities enriching  the  procession,  attests  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  Egypt,  with  neigh- 
bouring and  remote  countries ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary advancements  in  national  prosperity, 
made  in  the  course  of  one  reign,  afford  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  happy  change  that  might 
yet  be  effected  in  any  considerable  province  of 
the  East,  under  mild  and  equitable  laws,  which 
would  necessarily  draw  to  it  in  a  short  time, 
great  accessions  of  wealth  and  populousness 
from  all  the  disorderly  governments  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 


L  2 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Western  Gteeks.  —  Their  Misfortunes  through  the  DiS' 
solution  of  the  Pythagorean  Band.  —  Thei/  are  defended 
hy  Alexander  of  Epirus.  —  Their  Revolutions  to  the 
Reign  of  Agathocles.  —  His  Enormities.  —  Descrip- 
tion of  Carthage  and  its  possessions*  —  Siege  ofSyra^ 
cuse.  —  Agathocles  invades  Africa.  —  His  Conquests 
there.  —  League  in  Sicily,  resembling  that  of  the 
Acheeans.  —  Agathocleis  Proceedings  mth  Ophelias^ 
the  Usurper  of  CyrenL  —  Bomilcar^s  Conspiracy. — 
Agathoclesy  King  of  Africa.  —  Greeks  detached  into^ 
the  Inland  CourUry.  —  Disasters  and  Defections. — 
Agathocles^ s  €nal  Return  to  Sicily.  —  His  subsequent 
Proceedings  and  tragic  Death.  —  His  Mercenaries 
called  Mamertines.  -r-  They  usurp  MessenS.  —  State  of 

,    Sicily. 

CHAP.  The  immediate  successors  of  Alexander  were 

^^'   ^  distinguished  in  point  of  spirit  and  activity  from 

Connec-     the  generation  that  came  after  them.  *     Trained 

history.^^"  in  the  school  of  that  conqueror,  their  unceasing 

enterprise  left  scarcely  any  interval  of  repose, 

during  which  our  attention  might  be  directed  to 

the  western  Greeks,  and  the  nations  intimately 

connected  with   them;  a  subordirtate,  indeed, 

but  very  important  subject,  which  to  excite  in- 

terest,  and  aflford  instruction,  will  require  more 

elaborate  research  than  has  hitherto  been  be- 

stowed  on  it. 

■  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Hist.  Roman,  in  Procem. 
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The  glory  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  excited  c  H  A  f; 

the  kindred  emulation    of  the  royal  house  of  y , 

Epirus ;  a  line  of  princes,  who,  deducing  their  Geogra- 
origin  and  establishment  from  Neoptolemus,  the  ^u^Ti^^of 
son  of  Achilles,  had  maintained,  amidst  all  the  ^P^- 
convulsions  of  the  commonwealths  of  Grreece,  -I316. 
an  undisturbed  hereditary  sovereignty  over  the 
north-western  division  of  that  country.  ^    This 
mountainous  and  woody  district,  extending  in 
breadth  fifty  miles,  in  length  fifty  leagues,  early 
received  the  name  of  Epirus,  the  main-land  or 
continent ;  an  lEippellation  naturally  enough  be- 
stowed on  it  in  •contradistinction  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  in  the  Hadriatic  gulph.'    It  was 
originally  inhabited  from  nwth  to  south  by  the 
Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  and  Molossians ;  and 
was  famous  in  mythology  for  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona,  the  river  Achaeron,  the  Achaerusian  lake, 
and  the  city  of  Pandosia.  *     The  impervious 
ridges  of  mount  Pindus,  whose  declivities  were 
guarded  by  the  fierce    independence  of  the 
iEthices  and  Athamanes,  formed  its  eastern  or 
Thessalian  frontier.     On  the  south  it  touched 
the  Ambracian  gulph  ;  and  it  terminated  north- 
ward in  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  towering 
directly  opposite  to  the  heel  of  Italy.  * 

*  The  sceptre  passed  quietly  from  father  to  son  for  nine  centu- 
ries, from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  by  Neoptolemus  to 
Olymp.  cxvL  l.  B.C.  316.  Diodorus  Siculus,  L  xix.  s.  36.  This 
stability  is  ascribed  to  the  equitable  moderation  of  the  government. 
Aristot.  Politic.  1.  V.  c  11. 

'  llarra  rpos  ri.    The  central  and  largest  of  the  Orcades,  (the 
Orkney  islands),  bears  the  same  appellation. 
4  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  256,    Thucydid.  1.  i.    Plin.  1.  iv. 

*  Id.  ibid. 
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Condition 
of  those 
Greeks 
after  the 
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Ix.  s. 
B*C.509. 


The  geographical  situation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, naturallyproduced  a  commercial  connection 
between  Epirus  and  the  Greek  colonies  scattered 
along  the  Italian  coast,  from  Brundusium,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hadriatic  gulph,  to  Cum» 
the  mother  of  Naples  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  But 
the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Epirots 
and  of  the  Italian  Greeks  tended  powerfully  to 
strengthen  this  connection,  and  to  recommend 
the  Pyrrhidae  (for  so  the  royal  lineage  of  Achilles 
was  named,)  as  the  natural  defenders  of  their 
Italian  brethren^  The  Italian  Greeks  had  risen 
to  distinguished  splendour  undor  the  institutions 
of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers.  Their  coun- 
try, together  with  the  confederate  isle  of  Sicily, 
received  and  once  honourably  upheld  the  name 
of  Magna  GrsBcia.^  But  in  consequence  of 
the  persecution  and  total  destruction  of  the 
Pythagorean  band,  both  countries,  included 
under  that  name,  experienced  a  dreadful  reverse 
of  fortune }  being  precipitated  from  unrivalled 
prosperity  into  a  series  of  calamities  equally  un- 
exampled. ' 

It  is  just  matter  of  regret,  that  history  should 
laboriously  record  the  tiresome  or  disgusting 
incidents  of  sieges  and  massacres,  and  leave  us 
to  collect  from  a  few  obscure  hints,  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  a  revolution  perpetually  inter- 

^  Evi  rwrarrov  rpf^ritn'o  &rc  nijv  fAtya\riy  EWoSa  ravrw  cAfyo*'  «(u  npr 
SucfAiar.  Strabo,  k  vi.  sub  init.,  and  History  of  Ancient  Greece> 
C.  XL  throughout. 

7  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  39.  Conf.  Strabo»  1.  vi.  p.  252.  263.  6t  fito 
A  I.  viii.  p.  384,  et  seq. 
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esting  to  mankind.  The  ruin  of  the  Pythago- 
reans was  sudden,  unexpected,  and  universal ; 
and  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  deprived  by  one 
blow,  of  men  qualified  to  conduct  their  affairs 
honourably,  became  a  prey  to  such  disorders  as 
are  always  to  be  apprehended  when,  in  the 
struggle  of  parties,  power  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  worst  and  basest  portion  of  the  community. 
Banishment  and  confiscation  seemed  but  mo- 
derate evils ;  the  whole  country  was  deformed 
by  sedition  and  murder.  The  states  of  ancient 
Greece  learned  with  amazement  the  calamitous 
and  aJB9icted  condition  of  their  once  flourishing 
colonies,  and  deeply  compassionating  their  suf- 
ferings, sent  embassies  into  Magna  Graecia,  with 
a  view  to  extinguish  the  animosities  by  which  it 
was  consumed.  When  the  violence  of  the  fer- 
mentation abated,  the  cities  of  Italy  committed 
their  concerns  to  the  good  faith  and  wisdom  o(^ 
the  Achaeans,  whose  government  had,  from  an 
early  age,  afforded  the  best  model  of  a  well- 
balanced  and  virtuous  confederacy.  In  process 
of  time,  they  endeavoured  to  conform  to  the 
Achsean  institutions,  both  sacred  and  civil.  The 
deliberations  of  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Caulonia, 
were  held  in  a  common  temple,  consecrated  to 
Jupiter  the  lover  of  concord  and  patron  of  con- 
federacies. ®  We  know  not  how  far  the  neigh- 
bouring states  concurred  in  this  salutary  plan  ; 
which  was  finally  defeated  by  the  arms  and  in- 

•  Polybius,  l.ii.  c.39.  &  Strabo,  l.viii.  p.  3a5.  A  387.  In  these 
fMMUges  I  read  d/iopw,  instead  of  ^^^<y.  Vid.  Not.  Schwiegb.  ad 
Poljb.  vol.  V.  p.  435.  et.  scq. 
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trigues  of  the  elder  Dionysius^  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
and  by  the  perpetual  incursions  and  unceasing 
oj^sition  of  the  native  Italians,  who,  while 
the  Greek  colonies  occupied  the  coast,  still  re- 
tained possession  of  the  inland  country. 
Threat-  These  natives,  whose  language  was  preserved  ^^ 
dertru^^  by  the  Romans  after  the  people  themselves  had 
lion  by  perished  and  were  forgotten,  appear  to  have 
of  MyJ"  greatly  multiphed  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  while  invasions  of  the  Gauls  deso- 
lated and  deformed  the  north,  and  coloniza- 
tions of  the  Tuscans  and  Latins  improved  and 
embellished  its  centre.  Though  divided  into  dif- 
erent  tribes,  and  distinguished  by  different  names, 
they  appear  to  have  been  most  of  them  branches 
from  the  same  ancient  stock,  called  Opici  by 
the  Greeks  ",  and  Osci  by  the  Romans.  That 
the  Sabines  were  Osci,  was  proved  by  the  same- 
ness of  language  ^^ ;  and  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory concurs  with  this  identity  of  dialect  in 
proving  that  Samnium  was  colonized  by  the 
Sabines  ^^ ;  Campania  and  Lucania,  by  the  Sam- 
nites ;  and  that  the  Brutii  were  revolted  slaves 
of  the  Lucanians.  ^^    Such  is  the  filiation  of  the 

•  See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iii.  c  xxiy. 

'•  Cont  Strabo,  1.  v.  p.  955.  &  Ht.  Lir.  1.  vii.  c  2.    They  ipeak 
particularly  of  the  Oscan  tongue. 

"  Tbucydidesy  Dionysius  Halicamass.  Sec 

"  Man — a  Sabinis  acceptus,  ubi  Mamerg.  Varro  de  Ling.  Latin. 
Mamercus  Pnenomen  Oscum  est.  Festus. 

>»  Tit  Liv.  I X.  c.  20.  &  Viigil— 

Hsec,  genus  acre  yirum  Marsos^  pubemque  Sabellam. 

Georg.  1.  ii.  t.  167. 

The  Samnites,  descendants  of  the  Sabmes^  were  those  with  whom 
the  Romans  waged  the  bloodiest  and  most  obstinate  wars. 

'*  Strabo,  1.  v.  p.  228. 
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fierce  Barbarians,  who,  together  with  the  un- 
known tribe  of  the  Calabri  or  Messapians, 
bordered  on  the  territories  of  the  Greek  seaports 
in  Italy. 

The  commercial  cities  of  Crotona  and  Ta-  Theita- 
rentum,  which  united  the    turbulence  of  de-  ^'^nG^'S^* 

'  ,  assisted  by 

mocracy  with  the  vices  of  luxury,    compared  theEpU 
their  own  licentious  effeiAinacy  with  the  hardy  oijinp. 
valour  of  the  Epirots,  whose  martial  spirit  was  ^^:^'— 
as  proverbial  as  that  of  their  buUs^^  horses  ^^  Bxiair 
and  mastiff  *^  and  whose  loyal  obedience  had  ""^^^v 
been  confirmed  into  habit,    under  a    race  of 
kings,  who  appear  never  to  have  violated  their 
coronation  oath  of  governing  according  to  law.^® 
The  reigning  king  of  Epirus  was  Alexander, 
brother  of  the  too-celebrated  Olympias,  a  prin- 
cess whose  crimes  are  emblazoned  by  the  in- 
imitable glory  of  her  son.     He  was  the  chosen 
fnend  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  not  con- 
tented  with  marrying  Alexander's  sister,  gave 
him  in  marriage  his  own  daughter  Cleopatra. 
This  prince,  whose  character  was  worthy  of  his 
illustrious  connections,  in  the  course  of  four- 
teen years  thrice  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  against  the  neighbour- 
ing Barbarians.     His  first  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken the  year  immediately  following  that  in 

'<  Majores  heriuda  tauros  non  habet  Epirus. 

Ovid.  Metam.  viii.  282. 
**  Eliadum  palmas  Epirus  equonim.  Virg.  Georg. 

*7  Veloces  Spartae  catulos^  acremque  Molossum. 

ViJ^gil,  Georg.  1.  iii.  v.  405» 
'•  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho. 
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which  PhiUp  defeated  the  confederate  Greeks 
in  the  field  of  Chaeronea.     The  second  hap- 
pened seven  years  afterwards.     The  third  and 
last,    which    ended    in   the   perfidious  murder 
of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  was  contemporary  with 
the  death  of  his  nephew  and  brother-in-law  at 
Babylon  ^^  a  death  totally  the  reverse  of  his  own, 
since  the  great  Macedonian  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  fiiends  and  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
Transition       Alexander's  expeditions    into  Italy,    though 
tory  of  ^  they  terminated  unhappily  for  himself,  yet  re- 
Siciiy.        tarded  the  subjugation  of  Magna  Grsecia,  which 
was  destined  to  fall  by  the  Romans,  a  nobler 
enemy,  after  it  had  been  defended  in  a  war  of 
six  years  by  Pyrrhus,  a  more  illustrious  champion. 
The  first  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  is  separated  by  an 
interval  of  forty-three  years  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  of  Epirus.     During  this  important 
period,  while  the  Epirots  were  too  deeply  con- 
cemed  in  the  affairs  of  their  Macedonian  neigh- 
bours, to  pay  much  attention  to  distant  transac- 
tions in  Magna  GrsBcia,  the  beautiful  island  com- 
prehended under  that  general  name  produced 
events  as  important  as  they  are  extraordinary,  and 
calculated  to  excite  interest  in  every  age  of  the 
'•**  ^f^  '  '^^'"^^*  '^^^  destruction  of  the  Pythagoreans  in 
the  down-  Sicily,  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  similar 
Pytharore-  disorders  to  those  which  accompanied  the  ruin  of 

'»  Livy,  1.  viii.  c.  24,  lays,  Eodem  anno  Alexandriam  in  Egypto 
proditum  conditura,  Alexandrumque  Epiri  ab  exsule  Lucano  in- 
terfectum.  The  aera  of  Alexandna,  however,  reaches  seven  years 
higher.  See  Pighius's  Annals  and  an.  U.  C  420.  Livy  is  always 
unhappy  in  speaking  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  every  thing 
that  bcar5  a  reference  lo  that  conqueror. 
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their  brethren  in  Italy.  Democracies  every 
where  sprang  up,  which  universally  ended  in 
tyrannies.  The.  work  of  expelling  the  tyrants  anstothe 
was  begun  by  the  patriotism  of  Dion,  and  com-  A^tho- 
pleted  by  the  magnanimity  of  Timoleon.^  The  ^^^• 
latter  delivered  Syracuse,  which  then  held  an  cxv.4. 
ascendency  among  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  •^•^*''' 
Sicily,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  Philip  of 
Macedon  subdued  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  During  the 
few  years  that  Timoleon  lived  after  that  me- 
morable event,  his  virtues  and  his  renown 
overawed  the  tumultuary  passions  of  the  Sici- 
lians, and  gradually  recalled  their  attention  to 
those  arts  and  pursuits  from  which  their  an- 
cestors had  derived  a  measure  of  wealth  and 
strength  that  rendered  their  comparatively  petty 
island,  a  fit  counterpoise  to  the  mightiest  king- 
doms.^ Timoleon's  authority  continued  to  his 
death,  when  the  turbulent  Sicilians  again 
became  a  prey  to  their  ancient  disorders  j  which, 
in  less  than  twenty  years,  paved  the  way  for 
the  usurpation  and  long  reign  of  Agathocles^  ; 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  history  for  craft: 
and  courage;  for  audacious  enterprises  coolly 
executed,  and  indefatigable  exertions  always 
most  wickedly  directed. 

The    early    adventures    of  Agathocles  well  Hisearijr 
qualified  him  for  the  singular  character  which  he  tures/ 
was  to  exhibit  on  a  throne.     He  was  the  son  of 

^  Plutarch  in  Dion,  et  in  Timoleon. 

•*  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iii.  c.  xxiv. 

^»  Diodor.  1.  xix.  s.  I.  et  seq. 
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an  Italian  potter,  who,  having  been  banished 
from  Rhegium,  fixed  his  abode  at  Thermae  in 
Sicily,  and  afterwards  at  Syracuse*     Agathocles  ' 
learned  to  exercise  his  father's  trade ;  but  his^ 
beauty  soon  recommended  him    to  Damas,  a 
wealthjr  voluptuary  of  Syracuse,  who,  being  ap- 
pointed general  against  Agrigentum,  entrusted 
his  minion  with  the  oflSce  of  Chiliarch,  com- 
mander of  a  thousand  men.     Upon  the  death  of 
Damas,    Agathocles    married  his  widow,    and 
thereby  became  possessed  of  great  opulence. 
The  enjoyments,  however,  of  domestic  life  were 
ill  adapted  to  his  temper.     Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage we  find  him  as  Chiliarch  in  an  army  which 
Syracuse  had  sent  to  defend  Crotona  against  the 
assaults    of   the    Brutii,   fierce  mountaineers, 
neighbours  to  that  still  flourishing  colony,  and 
Distin-      its  implacable  enemies.     In  this  warfare,  Aga- 
SSis^in   thocles  distinguished  himself  by  the  weight  of 
^c  de-      jjis  armour,  which  none  but  himself  could  wield ; 
Crotona.     by  the  impetuosity  of  his  courage,  the  readiness 
^^sJ      and  rashness  of  his  hand,  and  the   audacious 
B.C.5I8.  vehemence  of  his  tongue.    His  exploits  entitled 
him  to  the    first  prize  of  valour,   but  he  was 
deprived    of    this    expected  reward    by    the 
generals    Heraclides    and     Sosistratus,     men 
envious,    unjust,     and  profligate  ;     who    had 
obtained  power  in  the  state  and  the  command 
of  its  armies,  amidst  dark  intrigues  and  daring 
murders.^     Agathocles,  to  whom  a  privation  of 
honour    seemed  positive  disgrace,    loudly  ar- 

^  Diodor.  I.  xix.  s.  3. 
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raigned   his   commanders  ;    part   of  the   army    chap. 
embraced  his  cause;  complaints  were  sent  to  ,  J^;^ 
Syracuse ;  but  the  influence  of  fear  or  faction 
prevailed  over  justice  in  the  assembly :  and  the 
generals  being  acquitted  of  the  malversation 
with    which  they    were  charged,   returned  to 
Syracuse  at  the  end  of  the  expedition,  to  resiune 
the  chief  oflSces  of  government,  while  Agatho- 
cles  remained  in  Italy,  with   the  malecontents 
attached  to  his  interests.     At  the  head  of  this  His  trans- 
band  of  voluntary  exiles,  the  restless  activity  of  Crotona, 
the  Chiliarch,  began  by  an  enterprise  as  bold  as  ^mi^Rh*^' 
it  was  unexpected.     This  was  nothing  less  than  gium. 
to  surprise  Crotona,  the  place  which  he  had 
been  sent  to  succour,  and  in  the  defence  of 
which  he  had  recently  signalized  his  prowess. 
Having  failed  in  this  flagitious  undertaking  he 
escaped  to  Tarentum  with  his  adherents  much 
diminished  in  number,  and  was  taken  into  the 
pay^  of  that  wealthy  community,  which  had 
gradually  gained  an  ascendency  over  its  ancient 
rival  Crotona,    chiefly    through  the   exclusive 
advantages  of  its  harbour,  affording  safe  anchor- 
age  in  all  seasons,  and  commanding  the  com- 
merce of  Italy  from  Sipontum  in  Apulia  to  the 
promontory  of  Japygium.  ^   The  bold  intriguing 
spirit  of  Agathocles  soon  rendered  him  obnox- 
ious to  the  Tarentines,  and  occasioned  his  dis- 
mission from  their  service.      His  former  asso- 
ciates still  followed  his  fortunes,  much  reinforced 
in  numbers  by  fugitives  and  banditti  from  the 

^  DioJor.  I.  xix.  s.4.  •*  Polybius,  l.x.  c,  1. 
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neighbouring  parts  of  Italy.     With  this  motley 
army,  prepared  for  every  service   by  which  it 
might  procure  pay  and  plunder,  he  readily  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  Rhegium,  a  city  nearly 
opposite  to  Messene  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  said 
to  derive  its   name  from  a. convulsion  of  the 
elements  by  which  that  island  was  broken  off 
and  for  ever  separated  from  the  neighbouring 
continent.^    Rhegium  was  then  besieged  by  an 
army  of  Syracusans,  under  the  command  of  He- 
raclides  and  Sosistratus,    Agathocles*s  personal 
as  well  as  political  foes.      They  were  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  at  their  return  to  Syra- 
cuse fell  into  such  disgrace,  and  were  exposed 
to  such  danger,  that  they  thought  it  prudent 
to  quit  the    city,    accompanied  by   numerous 
His  return  partisans.     Their  departiire  was  the  signal  for 
cuieT*"     Agathocles's  return.  A  civil  war  ensued ;  several 
battles  were  fought,  and  on  every  occasion,  and 
almost  in  every  station,  the  son  of  the  potter 
approved  himself  alike  fertile  in  resources  and 
intrepid  in  danger,  with  a  presence  of  mind  that 
no  perversity  of  fortune  could  disconcert,  and  a 
perseverance  of  resolution  that  no  severity  of 
hardship  could  subdue.     At  length  his  name 
grew  so  famous  amongst  the  troops,  that  when 
the  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  desirous  of 
finally  terminating  their  differences,  and  of  set- 
tling quietly  in  their  common  country,  entered 
with  these  views  into  treaty  with  each  other, 
Agathocles,  by  general  consent,  was  appointed 

•»  Pomponiui  Mela,  I.  ii.  c.  7.    Conf.  Virgil,  ^nei<l,  1.  iii.  v.  414. 
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guardian  of  the  peace,  and  provisional  head  of  c  H  A  p, 
the  republic.    For  the  exercise  of  this  important  ^  -^^',    . 
employment,  after  taking  an  oath  to  preserve  General  of 
the  democracy,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  con-  puWicT 
siderable   body   of   troops,  which   he   speedily 
augmented,  under  pretence  of  reducing  a  party 
of  malecontents  assembled  at  Erbita.     This  was 
an   inland   town,    twenty  miles   north   of  the 
ancient  and  central  city  of  Enna,  a  place  whose 
local  circumstances  made  it  a  fit  scene  for  some 
of  the  most  romantic  fictions  of  mythology  :  the 
virgin  beauty  of  Proserpine,  as  she   gathered 
flowers  in  its  odoriferous  ^  vale  carried  off  in  the 
car   of  Pluto   issuing  from  a  profound  chasm 
amidst    its    fantastic    precipices  ;    and    Ceres, 
(herself  a  native  of  Enna  and  its  bountifuP* 
patroness,)  seeking   her  fair  daughter  through 
the  world,  with  lights  borrowed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring furnaces  of  .^tna,^^ 

In  making  his  new  levies,  Agathocles  pur- 
posely passed  over  the  numerous  inhabitants  who 
crowded  the  streets  of  Syracuse,  but  was  careful 
to  enlist  the  towsmen  of  Morgantium,  and  other 
subordinate  inland  districts  which  had  long  ex- 
perienced the  vexatious  tyranny  of  the  Sicilian 
capital.  Having  thus  provided  himself  with  fit 
instruments  of  sedition,  he  delayed  not  to  employ 


>•  The  strength  of  its  odours  overpowered  the  scent  of  dogs,  and 
made  them  lose  the  tract  of  their  game.    Aristot.  de  Mirahil. 

3*  She  gave  to  it  a  species  of  wheat  superior  to  that  cultivated  in 
other  parts  of  the  island  or  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Aristot.  ibid. 

^  Diodor.  I.  x'lx.  s.  5. 
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them,     Tisarchus  and  Diodes  ^  who  were  now 
regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
were  summoned  to  meet  him  at  the  gymnasium 
or  school  of  exercise,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  tomb  of  Timoleon  **,  the  illustrious 
deliverer  of  Sicily  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants. 
They  repaired  to  the  appointed  place,  accom- 
Murders     panied  by  forty  of  their  friends.   Of  this  number, 
prindpal    w^^^^  he  affected  to  think  formidable,  Agathocles 
citizens,     availed  himself  as  an  excuse  for  putting  them 
under  arrest,  and  for  accusing  them  before  the 
army,  as  having  come  with  an  intention  to  seize 
his  person  ;  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate  in  pro- 
voking by  his  love  for  the  soldiers  and  the  de- 
mocracy,   the   machinations  of  powerful  and 
relentless  enemies.     The  soldiers  cried  out  "  put 
them  all  to  death.'*     The  triunpets  sounded  a 
charge ;  and  the  troops  hastened  to  take  ven- 
geance  on  the  council  of  six  hundred,  which  had 
composed  the  late  oUgarchy,  and  all  their  ad- 
herents belonging  to  every  family  of  distinction 
in  Syracuse.     The  streets  of  that  capital  were 
deformed  by  the  fury  of  ruffians  acting  with  the 
regularity  of  soldiers ;  the  gates  of  its  proud 
palaces  were  demolished;  their  walls  were  scaled; 
the  sanctity  of  temples  was  profaned ;  and  what 
appeared  an  abomination  not  less  execrable,  the 
retired  privacy  of  female  apartments  was  rudely 
invaded.     The  number  of  slain  exceeded  four 


^  Polysen.  l.v.  c.3. 

34  Timoleonteuin.  Corn.  Nepos  in  Timoleon,  sub.  fin.  Wesselingius 
refers  to  Sylburgius's  notes  on  Pausanias,  1.  ii.  p.  171.  On  turning 
to  that  work,  I  do  not  verify  his  reference. 
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thousand ;  and  upwards  of  six  thousand  fled  into  chap. 
banishment)  chiefly  to  Agrigentum.  The  his-  ^  J^'  ^ 
torian,  himself  a  Sicilian,  testifies  his  own  unfit- 
ness^ to  paint  the  sad  domestic  calamity;  a 
calamity,  he  says,  sufficient  to  melt  into  com- 
passion the  most  obdurate  enemy  of  the  Sicilian 
name. 

On  the  third  day,  (for  the  massacre  lasted  two  Usurps  the 
days  and  two  nights,)  Agathocles  summoned  the  thont^or 
citizens  of  Syracuse  to  the  market-place.     He  J^erepuu- 
arraigned  the  acts  of  the  late  oligarchy,  whose  oiymp. 
members  had  met  with  condign  punishment.  b!c.317, 
^*  The  republic  being  now  purged  from  the  cor- 
ruption which  had  so  long  infected  it,  nothing 
more,**  he  said,  "  remained  for  him  to  perform^ 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  abdicate  his  office,  and 
to  mix  as  a  private  man  with  the  crowd.**     So 
saying,  he  began  to  divest  himself  of  his  military 
garment.     But  his  particular  adherents,  abetted 
by  all  those  who  felt  themselves  gorged  with 
blood  and  plunder,  entreated  that  he  would  not 
forsake   his  friends    and    the    commonwealth. 
Affecting  to  yield  reluctantly  to  their  solicita- 
tions, he  required  however  one  condition,  that 
his  administration  should  not  be  clogged  with 
the  weight  of  colleagues.     The  condition  was 
accepted.    He  was  voted  sole  general  by  acclam- 
ation and  holding  up  of  hands.     From  this  time 
forward,  though  he  neither  assumed  the  diadem, 

^  Diodoras,  1.  xix.  c.  7. 

What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 

Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires. 

Tickd. 
/  OL.  If.  U 
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CHAP,  nor  was  attended  by  guards^  nor  affected  tlie 
V  ^^'^j  external  show  of  royalty,  he  exercised  with 
vigour  the  sovereign  power ;  appointed  and  dis* 
ciplmed  the  army  ;  increased  and  equipped 
the  fleet;  raised,  directed,  and  improved  the 
revenues. 
He  aspires  The  capacious  ambition  of  Agathocles  was 
minkMi  of  ^ot  to  be  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  Syracuse 
D^ent  *^^  ^^  diminutive  territory.  He  aspired  to  don 
powers  in  miuion  ovcr  the  whole  island,  which,  even  then^ 
^  *'  *  •  in  its  comparatively  degraded  and  disunited 
state,  still  continued  the  richest  and  best  culti- 
vated portion  of  the  western  world.  But  the 
occasion  requires  that  we  should  here  describe 
its  condition  more  particularly,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  nations  among  whom  it 
was  divided.  From  the  admirable  digression  of 
Thucydides,  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Sicily, 
each  sentence  of  which  contains  matter  of  im- 
portant information,  we  learn  that,  three  hundred 
years  before  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of 
Greek  colonies  over  its  soutliem  and  eastern 
coasts,  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Sicani,  a 
people  from  Spain,  were  conquered  by  the 
Siculi,  an  obscure  Italian  tribe,  from  which 
the  name  of  Sicania  was  changed  into  that  of 
Sicily.^  The  Siculi  appear  to  have  been  con- 
tented with  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the 
island,  without  totally  extirpating  the  Sicani, 
who,  flying  before  their  arms,  sought  refuge  in 
the  western  comer  adjacent  to  the  ^romoatwy 

s*  Thucydid.  1.  vi.  p.  4U .  et  seq.    Edit.  H.  Steph. 
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of  Lilybaeum,  where,  being  reinforced  by  some 
fugitive  Greeks  and  Phrygians  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  they  founded  Eryx  and  Egesta,  under 
the  common  name  of  Elymi,  a  name  which  they 
assumed  from  Trojan  Elymus,^  The  Phoe- 
nicians, also,  had  early  established .  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  commerce  near  different  pro- 
montories of  Sicily,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
snudl  islands  in  its  neighbourhood.  But  after 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Greek  colonies,  whose 
origin  and  progress  we  endeavoured  formerly 
to  describe '^j  the  Phoenicians,  or  rather  the 
Carthaginians,  who  now  eclipsed  in  power  and 
fame  their  Tyrian  ancestors,  thought  fit  to  con- 
tract  their  numerous  settlements  within  the 
strong-holds  of  Motya,  Panormus,  and  Solois, 
preferring  this  situation  on  account  of  their 
friendship  with  the  Elymi  who  inhabited  those 
western  districts,  and  because  the  navigation 
from  thence  to  Carthage,  was  both  the  safest 
and  most  expeditious.  In  the  flourishing  times 
of  Magna  Graecia,  the  Carthaginians  were  thus 
confined  to  a  comer  of  Sicily,  while  the  Siculi 
were  driven  from  the  coast  to  the  inland  moun- 
tains. But  in  the  interval  of  near  two  centuries, 
which  elapsed  from  the  memorable  trophies  of 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  to  the  usurpation  of 
Agathocles,  the  Siculi  had  almost  disappeared ; 

37  ftfiscaerant  Phfygiam  prolem  Trojanus  Acestei, 

Trojamuque  Elymus;  structb  qui,  pube  sequuta, 

la  longum  ex  sese  donarunt  noinina  muris. 

Silius  ItaL  I.  ziv. 
«•  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  voL  ii.  c  xi. 
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whereas,  the  Carthaginians  on  the  contrary, 
under  the  wise  and  steady  guidance  of  their 
senate,  had  slowly  but  surely  extended  their 
possessions  from  Motya  to  Heraclaea  on  one 
side,  and  from  Solois  to  Himera  on  the  other; 
so  that  nearly  a  fourth-part  of  the  island  now 
acknowledged  their  dominion. 
State  of  In  his  lofty  project  of  aggrandizement,  Aga- 
at*^!^*  thocles  might  disdain  the  barbarous  and  obscure 
time.  Siculi :  he  was  already  master  of  Syracuse,  and 
cxvi.  2.  might  hope  to  divide  and  conquer  the  subordi- 
B.  c.  315.  ^^^^  Greek  colonies ;  but  the  power  of  Carthage 
seemed  to  form  an  unsurmountable  barrier  to  his 
plan  of  undivided  empire.  About  half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  commencement  of  her  wars  with 
Rome,  from  which  aera  she  began  uniformly  to 
decline,  Carthage  was  in  the  zeniUi  of  her  great- 
ness, possessing,  besides  innumerable  colonies,  in 
all  the  western  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  several  of  its  coasts,  an  undisturbed  dominion 
over  fifteen  hundi*ed  miles  of  the  African  shore, 
from  the  confines  of  Cyren^  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules ;  and  even  beyond  these  i^jleal  boundaries, 
her  commercial  settlements  stretched  five  de- 
grees to  Cem^  on  the  ocean  nearly  opposite  to 
the  Canaries,  then  dignified  by  the  name  of  the 
Fortunate  Isles.  But  the  nature,  rather  than 
the  extent  of  this  territory,  rendered  it  im- 
portant  in  four  essential  articles  of  national  pro- 
sperity ;  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  arms. 
Zeugitana       The  Carthaginians  settled  <m  a  coast,  which, 

and  Byza-  .      .  hi 

tiuni.         in  remote  antiquity  as  well  as  at  the  present 
time,  justly  deserved  the  nam^  of   Barbary. 
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This  savage  country  they  gained,  not  as  con- 
querors, but  purchased  lands  from  the  natives, 
on  the  condition  of  yearly  rents,  which  seem  to 
have  been  faithfully  p^id  to  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis.  ^  When  they  felt  their  own  strength, 
they  withheld  these  contributions,  but  compen- 
sated for  this  irregularity  by  exerting  themselves 
in  the  civilization  of  their  wild  and  wandering 
neighbours  ;  by  teaching  them  to  live  in  houses, 
to  exercise  agriculture,  and  to  relish  the  security 
and  the  sweets  of  a  settled  and  peaceful  life. 
The  country  stretching  directly  southward  from 
the  bay  of  Carthage  to  Lake  Triton  and  the 
desert,  opened  a  wide  and  alluring  field  to  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman.  It  exceeded  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south, 
and  for  the  most  part  extended  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  breadtlu  Its  northern  divi- 
sion was  called  Zeugitana;  its  southern,  com- 
prehended within  the  circumference  of  two  hun-. 
dred  and  forty  miles,  first  received  the  name  of 
Byzatium^,  and  afterwards  that  of  Emporia, 
because  the  towns  in  that  district  became  the 
principal  staples  for  the  interior  trade  of  Africa. 
To  this  favoured  tract  the  Carthaginians,  as  their 
maritime  capital  grew  inconveniently  populous^ 
or  their  citizens  restless  and  turbulent,  were  con- 
tinually sending  new  colonies  *^  j  which,  mixing 

^  Justin^  xiz.8. 

^  Byzadum  is  deiiYed  by  Bochart,  Canaan^  i  i.  c.4.  from  Bixa, 
Jdamma,  the  emblem  of  fertility.  The  same  word,  expressing 
Homer's  eiBap  opspas/is  applied  to  it  by  Procopioi  de  Bell.  Vandalic. 

<»  Aristot.  Politic.  I.vi.  c.5. 
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with  the  rude  natives  under  the  common  name 
of  Libyphoenices,  skilfully  cultivated  the  ground, 
liby^hce-  and  gi-adually  reduced  the  whole  region  under 
nices.  ^  willing  obcdiencc  to  Carthage.  The  territo- 
ries of  Zeugitana  and  Byzatium  soon  began,  and 
long  continued,  to  afford  a  copious  source  of 
public  abundance  as  well  as  private  opulence.  ^ 
In  those  provinces  chiefly,  the  Hannos,  the 
Barcas,  and  the  Magos,  possessed  such  exten- 
sive  and  valuable  estates  as  seemed  to  raise  them 
above  the  condition  of  subjects  or  citizens  ^ :  the 
commonwealth  of  Carthage  supplied  its  public 
granaries  from  the  same  territories ;  and,  by  im- 
posing on  them  an  annual  tribute  in  grain,  was 
enabled  to  provide  large  magazines,  and  to  main- 
Syrtic  re-  tain  great  armies.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Liby- 
gion.  Phoenicians,  the  Syitic  region,  now  composing 
the  barbarous  and  piratical  kingdom  of  Tripoli, 
extended  above  five  hundred  miles  along  a  sandy 
plain  scantily  watered  by  small  rivulets,  near  to 
some  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  erected  a 
few  feeble  and  scattered  colonies.     The  western 


♦■  Tit.  Liy,  1.  xxxiy.  c.  6C.  The  single  city  of  Leptis  paid  a 
talent  daily  to  Carthage;  that  is,  the  amount  of  70yOOOL  annually. 
Pliny,  L  xvii.  c.  7.  calls  Byzatium  **  ilium  centena  et  quinquageoa 
ihige  fertilem  campum,"  adding,  that  after  rain  he  had  seen  the  soil 
ploughed  by  a  weakly  little  ass  and  a  poor  old  woman  shamefully 
joined  to  the  same  yoke* 

^  Diodorus,  1.  XX.  s.  5.  The  great  femilies  in  Carthage  sbouki 
seem  to  have  addicted  themselves  to  agriculture  not  less  than  to 
commerce.  After  the  third  Punic  war,  Mago's  ISS  books  of  hus- 
bandry were  translated  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate;  but  it  doet 
not  appear  that  the  lands  of  Africa,  like  those  of  Italy,  ever  waxed 
*'  luxuriant  under  the  real  manual  labour  of  laurelled  ploughmen." 
Plin.  I.xviii.  c.3. 
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division  of  this  large  tract  of  country,  generally 
unfit  for  agriculture^,  was  inhabited  by  the 
obscure  tiibes  of  the  Ausenses  and  Machlyes, 
and  the  more  famous  Lotophagi,  so  named  from 
the  Lotus,  (the  Rhamnus  Lotus  of  Linnaeus,) 
the  fruit  of  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
com  and  of  wine.**  The  Lotophagi  were 
masters  of  the  island  Meninx,  and  held  posses- 
sion of  the  adjacent  coast  as  far  eastward  as 
Leptis  Magna,  the  modem  Tripoli.  The  rest  of 
the  Syrtic  region  to  the  confines  of  Cyrene,  and 
the  immortal  monuments  of  the  Philaenian  bro- 
thers ^,  was  divided  among  the  wandering  tribes 
of  the  Macaj,  Psylli,  Nasamones,  and  Gara- 
mantes**^,  shepherds  and  merchants,  who,  besides 
paying,  many  of  them  at  least,  a  tribute  to  Car- 
thage, put  that  republic  in  exclusive  possession 
of  a  commerce  which  now  enriches  many  states 
of  Barbary.  This  trade  was  carried  on  anciently, 
as  it  is  at  present,  by  caravans ;  and  by  the  ex- 
change of  salt  for  slaves^  of  dates  for  cattle, 
above  all,  of  trinkets  for  gold  '^ ;  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  magnet  that  attracted  the 
Qorthem  Africans  through   the  desert  to  the 


**  Herodotus,  l.iv.  c.  177.  et  seq. 

i^  Id.  ibid.    Conf.  Polybius^  1.  xii.  c  2. 

^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  387.  et  seq. 

«7  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  83$.  and  RennelFs  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotuf,  p.  616.  et  seq.  The  Garamantes  lived  the  most  inland  of  all, 
jnbabitiDg  the  country  now  called  Fezzan,  the  greatest  oasis  in  the 
world. 

4*  Con£  Herodot  l.iv.  c.  180.,  with  Professor  Heeren's  Commen- 
tary in  his  Ideen,  p.  155.  Leo  Africanus,  p.  31.  Bruce,  Poiret,  and 
Proceedings  of  African  Association. 

Af  4 
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countries  abounding  in  tliat  precious  metal* 
But  this  lucrative  trade,  of  which  the  cities  ot* 
Byzatium  were  the  staples,  formed  only  the 
eastern  and  least  important  link  of  the  chain» 
TJie  we^ern  was  far  more  extensive,  stretching 
along  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  even  that  of 
Morocco,  as  far  aa  Cerne  and  the  Canary  isles^ 
The  greater  part  of  this  vast  and  now  dreary 
space  was  brightened  by  the  Metagonite  cities 
or  fortresses  *^  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  their  name,  appear  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  for  maintaining 
their  communication,  not  only  with  the  inland 
countries  in  that  division  of  Africa,  but  with 
the  negroes  on  the  gold  coast  ^,  and  with  the 
rich  Phoenician  colonies  of  Gades  and  Tar- 
tessus.  ** 
Military  Enriched  with  the  gifts  of  agriculture  and 
Ca^^*c  commerce,  the  Carthaginians  were  not  destitute 
of  arms  to  defend  these  advantages.  The 
standing  mihtary  force  of  their  city  and  imme-^ 
diate  territory  exceeded  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers: the  Libyphoenician  husbandmen  could 
raise  a  militia  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand 
strong :  and  in  the  needy  Numidians,  who  roved 
between  their  dominions  and  the  Sahara  or 
desert,  they  found  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 


«  Conf.  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  33.    Stnbo,    I.  iii.    p.  150.  and  l.xriiL 
p.  B27.    Pompon.  Mela,   L  i.  c.  7.    Plin,  1.  v.  c.  5.  and  Stephanuft 
de  Urb.  voc.  Mrrayw, 
*•  Herodot.  l.iv.  c,  196.  * 

»'  Aristot.  de  Mirabil.    Conf.  Herodotus,  i.i  c  163.  and  Strabo» 
p.  216. 
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mercenaries ;  who  served  sometimes  as  light  chap. 
infantry,  defended  only  by  shields  of  elephants*  ^' 
skins;  but  generally  as  cavalry,  guiding  their 
docile  horses  with  a  cord  of  broom.  The  skin 
of  a  lion  or  tiger  served  them  both  for  clothing, 
and  for  covering  in  the  night.  While  they 
fought,  they  were  always,  prepared  to  fly ;  and 
after  flight,  which  with  them  inferred  not  dis- 
grace, were  always,  on  the  first  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage, ready  to  renew  the  charge.  They 
formed  not  a  firm  body  fit  to  contend  in  pitched 
batties ;  but  they  were  an  useful  appendage  to 
regular  troops,  since  their  warfare  was  distin* 
guisJied  by  celerity  of  march,  security  from  sur- 
prise,  desolating  inroads,  and  rapid  retreats.  ^^ 
Such  was  the  domestic  strength  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, whose  ships  and  treasures  could  occa- 
sionally bring  into  their  service,  the  half-naked 
tribes  of  Graul,  leagued  with  bands  of  white- 
robed  Iberians.  ^  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bale- 
aric  islands,  whose  slings  had  nesM^ly  the  efficacy 
of  our  small  arms,  were  numbered  among  the 
subjects  of  Carthage";  and  her  armies  were 
often  reinforced  by  a  line  of  huge  elephants**, 
conducted  by  their  Ethiopian,  sometimes  called 
Indian,  guides.  Yet  the  most  natural  defences 
of  Carthage  were  its  situation  and  its  fleet* 
The  white  promontory  looking  towards  Sardinia 
is  distant  dbout  a  hundred  miles  from  the  pro-* 
montory   Hermaeum  which    points  to    Sicily* 

*»  Conf.  Polybius,  Li.  c.  74.  &  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  ell. 
^  Polybius,  1.  i.  c.  d7.  **  Diodorus,  1.  v.  s.  18. 

^  Polybius,pauim, 
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CHAP*  Near  the  centre  of  the  intermediate  coast,  and 
,  ^^'^ ,  on  the  east  side  of  a  spacious  bay,  the  city  of 
Situation    Carthage  was  built  on  a  small  peninsula  directly 
fencafof    opposite  to  Utica ;  which  two  cities  had  a  mutual 
the  capital  and  distinct  view  of  each  other.     The  breadth** 
of  the  isthmus  was   about  six   miles,  and  the 
walls  of  Carthage  surrounding  the  whole  city, 
equalled  six   times   that   extent     The  citadel 
Byrsa  stood  nearly  in  the  middle,  overlooking 
the  harbours   well    secured  with   galleys,   and 
the  little  island  Cothon,  surrounded  with  arse- 
nals and  docks,  replenished  with   timber,  and 
resounding  with  the  laboui^  of  naval  artisans.*^ 
Agatho-  Agathocles    could   not   be    ignorant  of  the 

ty^'ith  the  strength  of  Carthage,  but  he  was  also  (as  will 
9*"®^  d^  appear  hereafter)  well  acquainted  with  her  weak- 
the  media-  ucss  i  and  vicwiug  both  through  the  medium 
HaSiUcar.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^*^  ambition,  he  persevered  in  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  his  dominion  over  Sicily. 
His  plan  opened  with  operations  against  the 
Greek  cities  that  lay  between  him  and  the 
Carthaginian  territory.  Ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Carthage  to  make  known  these  aggressions; 
and  the  emigrants  from  Syracuse  filled  the  cities 
of  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Messen^,  with  the 
same  animosity  against  the  tyrant  with  which 
their  own  bosoms  overflowed.  The  Messenians 
also  had  a  personal  and  most  serious  ground 
of  resentment.  Agathocles  had  recently  with- 
held  from  tiiem  a  fortress  in  their  territory  for 
which  they  had  paid  him  a  stipulated  ransom ; 

«•  Po\y\nu$,  1.  i.  c  75.  «7  Strabo,  1.  xvii,  p.  «35. 
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and  not  contented  with  this  flagrant  breach  of  c  h  A  p. 
faith,  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  pos-  ^  J^^ 
session  of  Messen^  itself:  in  which  design  he 
was  defeated  chiefly  through  the  desperate  re- 
sistance of  the   Syracusan  exiles.     The  three 
allies  agreed  to  request  a  general  from  Sparta, 
the  head  of  the  Dorian  name,  and  their  com- 
mon metropolis.     Acrotatus,  the  son  of  king 
Cleomenes,  was  chosen  for  this  command,  to 
which  he  was  totally  unequal,  and  fiom  which 
he   soon   retired    with   disgrace.     Meanwhile, 
Hamilcar  arrived  as  ambassador  from  Carthage, 
and  mediated  a  peace  on  the  following  condi- 
tions :  ^^  that  Heracla^a,  Selinus,   and  Himera, 
should  remain  subject  to   the   Carthaginians ; 
that  the  other  Greek  cities  should  in  peace  enjoy 
their  own  laws,  but  in  war  should  follow  the 
standard  of  Syracuse,  and  in  all  public  afiairs 
acknowledge  her  pre-eminence.*'  ^     Agathocles 
did  not  expect  that  this  agreement,  so  favourable 
to  himself,  would  be  maintained  or  even  ratified, 
by  the  Carthaginian  senate.     He  was  diligent 
therefore  in  replenishing  his  arsenals  and  maga- 
zines, and  in  addition  to  the-  domestic  strength 
of  Syracuse  and  her  allies,  equipped  a  choice 
body  of  mercenaries  amounting  to  ten  thousand 
foot,  and  three  thousand  and  forty  horse.  ^    At 
the  same  time,  to  avail  himself  of  the  treaty  just 
concluded  with  Hamilcar,  he  required  that  the 
states  of  Sicily  should  expel  Uie  Syracusan  exiles^ 
his  active  and  implacable  enemies.   They  appear 

^.  Diodorus,  L  xix.  •.  71.  »  Ibid,  c.  72. 
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all  of  them,  except  Messen^,  to  have  complied 
with  this  demand,  so  that  the  exiles  were  either 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  that  place,  or  col- 
lected in  the  open  country,  under  the  standard 
of  Deinocrates ;  a  man  whose  life,  during  the 
Syracusan  massacre,  had  been  saved  by  Aga- 
thocles,  through  private  friendship  ;  and  who 
was  destined,  both  as  an  enemy  and  as  a  friend, 
to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  the  succeeding 
transactions  of  his  reign. 
Agatho-  The  king  of  Syracuse  lost  not  any  time  in 
^^/"^^Bt  punishing  the  contumacy  of  Messen6,  in  a  man^ 
Messen^.  ner  Suitable  to  his  own  character.  His  general 
cxm!^i.  Pasiphilus  having  secret  instructions  from  his 
B.C.312.  master,  how  he  should  afterwards  proceed,  first 
invaded  by  surprise  the  Messenian  territory,  and 
made  himself  master  of  many  prisoners,  and 
much  booty.  He  then  required  a  conference 
with  the  principal  magistrates;  assured  them 
that  Agathocles  would  rather  be  their  friend 
than  their  enemy  ;  but  that  he  never  could  be- 
come the  former,  while  duped  by  lies  and  arti- 
fices,  they  harboured  the  persons  most  hostile  to 
himself  and  to  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
Messenians,  anxious  for  peace,  too  readily  lis- 
tened to  these  admonitions.  Having  expelled 
the  Syracusan  exiles,  who  hastened  to  join  their 
brethren  under  the  standard  of  Deinocrates,  they 
admitted  Agathocles  into  their  city  with  an 
armed  force.  The  king  affected  to  treat  them 
with  kindness  and  condescension ;  his  soldiers 
observed  strict  discipline.  The  Messenians  were 
so  grossly  deluded  by  him,  that  they  were  pre- 
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vailed  on  to  restore  to  the  honours  of  citizenship 
many  persons  now  accompanying  his  arms,  who 
had  been   banished  their  country  for  flagrant 
violations  of  its  laws.     While  this  measure  filled 
Messend  with  his  partisans,  Agathocles^  by  one 
decisive  act  of  villany  cleared  it  of  his  oppo- 
nents*   Under  pretence  of  important  business, 
he  summoned  to  meet  him  above  six  hundred  of 
the  most  obnoxious  persons,  not  only  from  Mes- 
sene,  but  from  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tauro- 
menium.    They  were  all  inhumanly  butchered.*^ 
Three  years  before,  he  had  treated  with  equal 
cruelty  his  enemies  at  Abycaenum,  a  town  in 
the  same  corner  of  the  island ;  and  these  dread- 
ful examples  (so  contemptible  was  then  the  tem- 
per of  the  Sicilians)  served  only  to  inspire  dread 
of  the  tyrant,  and  to  confirm  his  usurpation. 
He  crossed  the  country  from  Messen6  to  Agri-  Agrigcn- 
gentum,  from  whence  his  emissaries  had  sent  byThrcw- 
him  notice  of  a  brooding  rebellion.    The  magis-  thaginiaiM. 
trates  of  the  latter  city  were  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  sixty  Carthagi- 
nian ships  in  the  mouth  of  their  river.     This  op- 
position  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  was  speedily 
and  eflfectually  punished  by  Agathocles,  who  in- 
vaded  her  possessions  beyond  Heraclaea,  took 
some  of  her  strong-holds  by  assault,  and  gained 
others  by  capitulation. 

Meanwhile,  Deinocrates,  who  of  all  men  best  Ddoocnr- 
knew  the  tyrant's  formidable  energy,  sent  mes-  the  Car- 
csengers  to  Carthage  to  explain  the  momentous  **»«^»» 

^  Diodorus,  1.  six.  c.  lot; 
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nature  of  the  war,  and  the  necessity  of  pushing 
it  immediately  with  armaments  alike  suitable  to 
him  un-     the  emergency,  and  becoming  the  dignity  of  so 
f^Uy^     inighty  a  commonwealth.     His  own  band   of 
o\ymp.      exiles  had  been  lately  reinforced  by  the  fugitives 
B.c.31'2.   from  Messen6.     This  increase  of  strength  en- 
couraged him  to  assault  the  inland  towns  of 
Centuripse  and  Galaria,  both  situate  among  the 
western  roots  of  Mount  iEtna ;  and  in  both  of 
which  he  had  secret  partisans.     His  attempt 
failed  at  Centuripae  ;  at  Galaria,  his  troops,  ex- 
ceeding three  thousand,  entered  the  place,  and 
expelled  a  Syracusan  garrison.    Agathocles  flew 
thither ;  defeated  the  enemy,  who  ventured  to 
oppose  him  in  the  field;  retook  Galaria;  and 
inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  all  obnoxious  to 
him,  either  there  or  at  Centuripae.     While  en- 
gaged in  these  transactions,  he  heard  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  fortified,  in  the  territory  of 
Gela,  a  camp  on  Mount  Ecnomos,  "  the  law- 
less,** or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  "  the  cursed 
mountain,**  because  the  favourite  strong-hold  of 
the  tyrant  Phalaris,  and  the  scene  of  his  abomi- 
nable cruelties.    Agathocles  marched  to  examine 
it,  and  having  taken  measures  for  keying  it  in 
awe,  returned  to  Syracuse  loaded  with  spoil/ 
and  suspended  in  the  temples  of  his  capital  his 
two-fold  trophies  over  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  ^ 
Prepftra-    His  triumph  however  was  not  of  long  duration. 
SeCar-     The    Carthaginians    had   hitherto  been    con- 
thaginians  tented  with  sending  to  the  coast  of  Syracuse  an 

'*  DiodoruB^  1.  xix.  s.  105.  rt  teq. 
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inconsiderable  squadron,  which  had  disgraced 
itself  by  capturing  an  Athenian  merchantman 
(though  AUiens  was  a  neutral  power)  and  dis-  and  loss  of 
abling  its  sailors  by  cutting  off  their  hands.  But  crS^bend 
they  had  now  equipped  an  armament  of  a  hun-  oiymp. 
dred  and  thirty  galleys,  with  an  incomparably  b!c!3ii. 
greater  proportion  of  transports.  The  troops  on 
board  exhibited  that  wonderful  variety,  which 
characterized  the  Carthaginian  armies.  They 
were  provided  with  ample  store  of  weapons  and 
of  com.  The  command  was  bestowed  on  Ha- 
milc^,  the  son  of  Giscon  ;  thus  characterized  to 
distinguish  him  from  that  Hamilcar,  who  had 
concluded  the  late  treaty  with  Agathocles  j  and 
who,  for  his  share  in  that  transaction^  had  been 
condemned  by  a  secret  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  of  Carthage,  a  most  tyran- 
nical tribunal !  but,  by  a  seasonable  death,  had 
escaped  the  infamy  of  a  public  execution.  The 
son  of  Giscon  was  furnished  with  money  for 
hiring  new  mercenaries  in  Sicily,  and  in  every 
country  where  they  could  be  found.  In  the 
voyage  to  Sicily,  though  made  during  summer, 
the  armament  was  overtaken  by  a  tempest,  which 
sunk  sixty  galleys,  and  broke  in  pieces  two  hun- 
dred ships  of  burthen.  The  loss  most  afflicting 
to  the  Carthaginians  was  that  of  their  sacred 
band:  for  so  at  least,  it  was  named  by  the 
Greeks,  probably  from  its  reminding  them  of 
the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans.  It  consisted 
of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  distinguished 
youths,  sons  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Carthage,  all  animated  by  a  patriotism,  lavish 
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CHAP,  of  life  in  defence  of  their  hereditary  wealth  and 
'  •      conspicuous  prerogatives.     Of  this  noble  band, 
which  was  often  exhausted,  but  always  instantly 
supplied  from  a  vast  crowd  of  expectants,  the 
greater  part  perished  in  the  storm ;  upon  intel- 
ligence of  which  sad  event,  the  Carthaginians 
proclaimed  a  public  mourning;  and  according 
to  custom,  covered  even  the  walls  of  their  city 
with  black  hangings.  •* 
Hamiicar        Hamilcar    appears    to    haVe  landed  on   the 
Sicily  with  southcm  coast,  in  a  bay  immediately  under  the 
for^thou-  fortress  of  Ecnomos.     He  reviewed  his  remain- 
andfive     ing  forces,  summoned  his  allies,  and  collected 
hortir"^    mercenaries ;  and  notwithstanding  his  disaster 
at  sea,  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot 
and  five  thousand  horse.      His   ships  of  war 
meanwhile  were  not  idle.      The   soundest   of 
xthem  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  captured  near 
the  straits  of  Messen^  twenty  galleys  belonging 
to  Syracuse,   with   the  whole  of  their  crews. 
Agathocles  was  not  insensible  to  this  misfortune, 
nor  unconcerned  at  the  mighty  preparations  of 
the  enemy;  but  the  consideration  which  gave 
him  most  anxiety,  was  the  suspected  revolt  of 
the  Sicilian  cities ;  and  more  immediately  that 
of  Gela,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  hostile 
Massacre    camp.    In  Gela,  his  garrison  was  feeble,  and  he 
Oi^*     durst  not  increase  it  suddenly,  lest  he  should 
cxvii.2.      precipitate  the  rebellion  which  he  wished  to  pre- 
vent.    Under  various  pretences,  therefore,  he 

**  Diodor.  I.  xix.  s.  106. 
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gradually  introduced  small  bodies  of  armed  men 
into  the  city  ;  at  length  he  entered  in  person : 
accused  the  Geloans  of  treachery;  butchered 
four  thousand  of  the  richest  citizens ;  confiscated 
their  effects;  and  commanded,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined,  to  be  instantly  sur- 
rendered  to  him.  Amidst  this  scene  of  robbery 
and  murder,  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks 
could  remark  to  hik  praise,  that  he  ordered  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  to  be  interred  in  a  burying- 
ground  without  the  city.  ® 

Agathocles  having  thus  secured  Gela,  a  place  Agatho- 
of  the  utmost  imj)ortance  in  case  of  a  defeat,  ^Ja^n 
advanced  towards  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  'r®J|*^ 
Himera,  near  to  the  opposite  side  of  which  river  menu 
the  Carthaginians  were  encamped.     Mutual  in-  ^^^"^. 
eursions  of  parties  brought  on  a  more  general  B.C.3ih 
engagement,  for  the  success  of  which,  the  Syra- 
cusan  had  provided  by  a  well-jcontrived  ambush. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  signal  victory, 
and  even  of  forcing  the  enemy's  camp,  when  a 
Carthaginian  fleet,  containing  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement appeared,  and  soon  landed  near  the 
scene  of  action.     This  unlikely  and  inauspicious 
event  disconcerted  and  dismayed  the  Greeks, 
who  had  already  suffered  greatly  in  the  assault 
of  the  enemy's  lines,  chiefly  from  the  well-aimed 
discharge  of  the  Balearian  slingers  placed  at  a 
convenient  distance,    who  overwhelmed  them 
with  stones  of  a  pound  in  weight,  that  shattered    * 

*i  Oiodor.  s.  107. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  finnest  shields  and  corslets.    Such,  the  his- 
^^  ^^^ .  torian  observes,  is  the  address  acquired  by  the 
Balearides  in  an  art  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
gularly trained  from  their  youth,  and  in  which 
they  are  continually  exercised  through  life.^ 
The  (jreeks  soon  found  themselves  exposed  to 
-9L  double  attack,  from  the  camp  which  they  had 
in  some  parts  penetrated,  and  from  the  unex- 
pected reinfOTcement  just  sent  from  Carthage. 
They  began  a  disorderly  retreat  to  their  own 
<:amp  near  four  miles  distant.     Many  of  them 
were  trampled  down  by  the  Numidian  cavalry ; 
and  many  perished  by  drinking,  exhausted  as 
they  were  by  the  canicular  heat,  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Himera.     Agathocles  having  as- 
sembled his  discomfited  army,  diminished  by  the 
4oss  of  seven  thousand  men,  set  fire  to  his  camp, 
which  must  otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  shut  himself  up  within  the 
walls  of  Gela.  *    . 
A^tho*         Defeated,  but  not  disconcerted,  the  t3rrant  had 
^J^^  studiously  given  out  in  the  midst  of  his  retreat, 
that  he  intended  immediately  to  march  to  Syra- 
cuse.  A  body  of  three  hun  dred  Numidian  horse, 
deceived  by  this  intelligence  advanced  to  Gela 
as  to  a  friendly  city,  but  were  speedily  buried 
at  the  foot  of  its  walls,  by  a  shower  of  stones 
and  javelins.    Agathocles  chose  to  halt  at  Gela, 
not  because  he  could  not  have  proceeded  to 
Syracuse,  but  that  the  enemy  might  be  retarded 
before  the  former  city»  till  the  inhabitants  of  the 

^  Diodor.  1.  m.  t.  loa.  ^  HmL  u  100. 
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latter  had  time  to  reap  and  treasure  up  their  chap 
luxuriant  harvest.     His  foresight  was.  justified  v  j  ^^ , 
by  the  event.     Hamilcar  sat  do\yn  before  the 
place ;  but  soon  discovered  that  it  .was  so  well 
provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  long 
and  vigorous  defence,  that  he  prudently  aban- 
doned the  enterprise.     His  decisive  victory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Himera,  opened  to  him  a  series 
of  easier  and  bloodless  conquests..    The  subQrdi-  Hamiicar't 
nate  cities  of  the  island,  which  like  Messen^,  aWelSeha- 
Abacsenum,  and  Tauromenium,  had  already  ex-  ^w'- 
perienced,   or  like  Leontium,    Camerina,  and 
Catana,  now  dreaded  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  were 
ready  to  open  their  gates,  and  to  receive  Hamil- 
car A  their  deliverer.     He  joyfully  undertook 
the  office,  and  approved  himself  worthy  of  their 
confidence,  both  in  the  regular  deportment  of 
his  troops,  and  in  the  generosity  and  affability  of 
his  personal  behaviour.  ••      Agathocles   mean-  Agatho- 
while  had  repaired  to  Syracuse,  and  placed  that  syra^Ji 
capital  in  a  firm  attitude  of  defence.     Its  exten-  "*  "P^/V 

'*'  tore  of  ue> 

sive  works  were  diligently  examined:  and,  wh^je  fence. 
decayed,  strengthened.  The  supplies  of  the  late 
harvest  were  treasured  in  its  magazines.  It  was 
filled  with  skilful  artisans,  qualified  to  provide 
ail  the  materials  of  war ;  it  had  soldiers  exercised 
in  employing  those  materials  to  the  best  advan- 
tage y  and  it  was  commanded  by  a  general,  whose 
glory,  and  interest,  and  personal  safety,  were 
concerned  in  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
But  the  care  of  this  defence,  Agathocles  un-  Motives 

^  which  en* 
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CHAP,  expectedly  committed  to  his  brother  Antander ; 
,^  ,  while  he  himself  embarked  in  an  expedition  at 
gtgedAga-  once  daring  and  politic.  His  capital  was  soon 
S^dc  u?c  surrounded  by  Hamilcar's  forces  greatly  superior 
domain  of  to  his  own,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  inferior 
0?^P?^  cities  of  Sicily  continued  to  vie  with  each  other, 
cx^i.5.  in  espousing  and  promoting  the  Carthaginian 
interest.  Should  Hamilcar  be  tired  out  by  the 
obstinacy  of  a  long  defence,  yet  the  possession 
of  the  whole  island  besides,  would  compensate 
his  disgrace  in  raising  the  siege  of  a  single  city. 
But  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian 
policy  gave  the  king  of  Syracuse  little  reason  to 
expect  even  this  alternative.  He  had  too  just 
ground  to  apprehend  that  the  siege  would  be 
converted  into  a  blockade,  and  that  the  success 
which  might  be  denied  to  the  assaults  of  prowess, 
would  be  obtained  by  the  surer  operation  of 
time  and  perseverance.  On  the  side  of  Sicily, 
all  therefore  was  dark  to  Agathocles :  but  there 
was  another  prospect  which  dispelled  his  gloom, 
and  animated  his  alacrity.  The  vast  domain  of 
Carthage  was  a  virgin  territory  that  had  never 
been  violated  by  the  rude  hand  of  invasion. 
The  safety  of  its  capital  indeed  was  secured  by 
strong  walls,  but  upwards  of  two  hundred  rich 
and  populous  towns  in  the  Libyphcenician  dis- 
trict were  left  open  and  defenceless*^ ;  agreeably 
to  a  crafty  injunction  of  the  Carthaginian  senate, 
to  the  end  that  places,  which  had  little  to  appre- 
hend from  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  neigh- 
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bouring  Barbarians,  might  always  lie  at  the  chap. 
mercy  of  their  own  jealous  capital.  The  bloom-  ^  ^ 
ing  spoils  of  a  country,  abounding  in  the  richest 
gifts  of  nature,  and  the  highest  embellishments 
of  art,  offered  a  tempting  prize  to  a  greedy 
tyrant  and  his  rapacious  mercenaries*  By  in- 
vading and  plundering  it,  he  would  at  once 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
resources :  among  the  reluctant  subjects  of  Car* 
thage,  he  expected  to  find  willing  auxiliaries: 
confident  in  the  vigilance  of  her  fleet,  the  re- 
public had  sent  the  flower  of  her  troops  into 
Sicily:  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  African 
coast  from  Cern^  to  Cyren^,  in  which  latter, 
Agathocles  found  an  eager  ally,  there  was  not 
any  military  strength  capable  of  resisting  the 
Grecian  phalanx ;  by  his  victories,  therefore,  in 
Africa,  he  hoped  not  only  to  recover  his  lost 
dominions  in  Sicily,  but  to  open  to  the  valour  of 
his  followers  a  wide  and  almost  boundless  field 
of  conquest 

The  measures  which  he  adopted  for  executing  Agatho- 
this  undertaking,  in  the  planning  of  which  he  ^IngT 
had  not  a  single  confident,  shew  the  dreadful  J^gf^" 
energies  of  a  government  by  terror.   The  forces  cuscdur- 
which  he  purposed  to  carry  with  him,  besides  i^nca!  * 
his  mercenaries  and  manumitted  slaves,  consisted  ^ll^^'^ 
in  the  choice  of  the  Syracusan  citiziens,  skilfully  B.c.  510. 
selected  from  each  family,  that  the  separation  of 
kinsmen,   brothers^  and  friends,  might  render 
those  who  accompanied  the  tyrant,  hostages  for 
the  fidelity  of  others  whom   he   left   behind. 
Having  thus  levied  about  fourteen  thousand 
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CHAP,  men,  whose  destination  was  equally  unknown  to 
,^^^,  themselves  and  the  public,  he  provided  them 
with  all  necessaries,  particularly  an  exhaustless 
supply  of  saddles  and  bridles ;  for  in  the  battle  of 
Himera  he  had  saved  most  of   his   horsemen, 
whom,  without  the  trouble  of  transporting  horses 
to  Africa,  he  expected  easily  to  mount  in  that 
country.    Money  was  next  procured  by  borrow- 
ing from  the  merchants,   and  taking  into  his 
own  hands  the  fortunes  of  orphans.    The  temples 
were  despoiled  of  their  offerings ;  and  the  women 
of  their  ornaments :  and  when  these  severities 
excited  murmurs  in  the  city,  Agathodes  sum- 
moning   an    assembly,    expressed  well-feigned 
sorrow  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and 
the   sacrifices  which   they  required :  that  for 
himself  who  had  been  enured  to  hardship,  he 
was  prepared  to  bear  the  worst  evils  incident  to 
a  siege,  but  that   those  who  wished  to  avoid 
them,  might  depart  from  Syracuse  with  their 
effects.     Many  availed  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission, carrying  with  them  their  long-congealed 
treasures.     They  were  way-laid  by  the  tyrant's 
mercenaries,  plundered,  and  massacred.*® 
inddentf        Meanwhile  sixty  stout  gallep  were  equipped 
voured  his  within  the  windings  of  the  inmost  harbour.   The 
theLiV-    *^^P^  ^^^^  embarked ;  and  within  a  few  days 
phoBDicmn  obtained  an  opportunity  of  sailing,  by  an  incident, 
in  which  good  fortune  seconded  Agathocles's 
dexterity.     A  fleet  of  victuallers  having  ap- 
proached the  Syracusan  coast,  a  large  Cartha- 
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gtniaa  squadron  quitted  its  station  in  order  to 
intercept  and  take  them  :  the  blockade  being 
thus  partially  removed,  Agathocles  put  to  sea : 
the  Carthaginian  admiral  imagining  his  sudden 
appearance  to  be  a  manceuvre  for  protecting  the 
convoy,  formed  the  line  of  battle.  Agathoclei 
disregarding  this  challenge,  rapidly  pursued  his 
destined  course.  The  Carthaginians  followed 
him,  neglecting  the  victuallers,  which  reached 
Syracuse  in  safety.  Six  days  and  six  nights  the 
pursuit  was  continued.  The  darkness  of  the 
first  night,  and  an  eclipse  of  thQ  sun,  which 
happened  on  the  succeeding  day,  delivered 
Agathocles  from  the  immediate  danger  of  a  sea- 
%ht,  which  he  earnestly  wished  to  avoid>  that 
he  might  transport  his  forces  fresh  and  entire  to 
the  libypboenician  coast  But  before  he  made 
land,  the  swiftest  of.  the  Carthaginian  gallQyi 
had  reached  the  slowest  of  his  own.  They  were 
repelled  chiefly  by  the  great  superiority  of  his 
nsannes.^  He  landed  in  a  small  bay  new  <t  He  bant 
place  called  the  Quarries ;  drew  his  ships  oo 
shore;  erected  a  slight  and  tetnporary  rampart  i 
and  following  the  dicta^  of  real  prudence, 
performed  a  deed  of  apparent  ^udaciQr.  Allud- 
ing to  the  legend*  of  high  authority  among 
the  SieiUans,  of  Ce?e<;  seeking  her  dai^^tsr 
with  lights  borrowed  from  Mount  iEtna,  h^ 
•aid,  that  amidst,  the  dangers  of  his  voyage,  h$ 
had  vowed  to  these  protecting  diviniti^  the 
conflagmtion  of  his  fleet.  An  attendant  brought 
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CHAP.  ^^  ^  ^^  brand,  which  he  instantly  apptied  td 
IX.  the  admiral  galley.  The  example  was  followed 
""  by  all  the  trierarchs  or  naval  commanders ;  the 
flame  mounted  on  high  ^  and  the  whole  fleet 
was  consumed  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  ufid 
military  acclamations.^^  Agathocles,  besides 
thus  placing  his  followers  between  victory  and 
despair,  could  not  otherwise  have  prevented  his 
ships  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  enemy;  since 
soldiers  could  not  be  spared  for  defending  his 
hastily  erected  block-house,  without  too  much 
diminishing  his  army. 
Bcautifiii  Careful  not  to  allow  time  for  the  sensations  of 
country  on  his  men  to  vibrate  from  enthusiasm  to  despond- 
toMegB^  ency,  he  led  them  to  Megalopolis^  the  great  city, 
lopoiii,  through  a  country  smiling  with  the  fairest  gifts 
of  long  undisturbed  industry.  The  land  was  on 
all  sides  intersected  by  canals,  whose  banks  were 
adorned  by  flourishing  plantations  or  flowery 
gardens.  Amidst  scenes  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
the  vine  and  olive  claimed  admission,  on  account 
of  their  indispensable  utility.  The  opulence  of 
the  inhabitants  was  strongly  displayed  in.  the 
elegant  embellishment  of  their  rural  mansions, 
and  in  the  well-replenished  storehouses  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Troops  of  young 
horses  sported  in  irriguous  meadows ;  while  the 
adjoining  lawns  teemed  with  herds  of  sheep  and 
oxen.  Throughout  the  whole  prospect,  exu* 
berant  nature  was  improved  by  skilfUl  art,  for 
many  of  the  principal  families  of  Carthage  in- 
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habited  this  district,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
cultivating  and  adorning  it.  ^ 

The  soldiers  of  Agathocles  viewed  with  delight  He  takes 
a  prize  worthy  their  valour.     The  town  of  Me-  and  w£t« 
galopolis  was  taken  by  the  first  assault,   and  Tunc^ 
plundered.    That  of  White  Tunes,  the  nighest 
to  it,  and  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  Car- 
thage, shared  the  same  fate. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginian  fleet  had  observed,  Sensationf 
at  a  respectful  distance,  the  prdfeeedings  of  the  ^^^"•^ 
enemy.      The  conflragation  of  the -^^yracusan  tha^by 
ships,  filled  them  at  first  with  a  {d^aismg  astonish-  don  "^^ 
ment  j  but  this  premature  emotion  was  converted 
into  terror  and  dismay,  when  they  beheld  the     -  '    *^ 
regular  march  of  the  Grecian  phalanx  into  the   • 
heart  of  their  country.  ^*    They  ventured  how- 
ever to  sail  to  the  enemy's  landing  place,  seized 
the  brazen  beaks  of  their  galleys,  the  principal 
relicts  of  the  conflagration  j  covered  the  prows 
of  their  own  ships  with  skins  died  black,  accord- 
ing to  their  accustomed  practice  in  times  of 
public  mourning,  and  sent  advice-boats  bearing 
the  same  melancholy  ensigns  to  Carthage,  with 
intelligence  of  the  invasion;  but  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  ccxnpensating  i^ws,    that  all 
things  were  prosperoia  in  Sicily.     The  sad  part 
of  the  tidings  had  already  flown  from  the  country 
to  the  capital.     That  luxurious,  and  hitherto 
peaceful,  city  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  tre- 
pidation.   While  the  senators  hasfaMWid  to  their 
place  of  meeting,    the  ckiMm  crowded  the 
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CHAP,  market-place,  generally  believing  that  their  fleets 
I.  ^^^.  and  armies  must  have  perished  in  Sicily,  since 
Agathocles  would  never  have  ventured  to  invade 
Africa,  unless  he  had  vanquished  the  armament 
before  Syracuse,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
sea.  The  firmest  and  wisest  counsellors  ex- 
horted them  to  suspend  their  judgment,  until 
surer  intelligence  should  arrive:  while  others 
advised,  that  ambassadors  should  be  immediately 
dispatched  to  crave  peace,  adding  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Punic  policy,  that  the  same  persons 
would  serve  as  spies  on  the  proceedings  and  in- 
tentions of  the  enemy.  "^ 
The  do-  The  arrival  of  the  advice-boats  put  an  aid  to 
JJI^  ^f  those  deliberations.  Hanno  and  Bomilcar  were 
Carwagc  appointed  generals ;  and  ordered  immediately  to 
take  the  field  with  the  domestic  strength  of  the 
city,  exceeding  forty  thousand  foot,  two  thou- 
sand chariots  of  war,  and  one  thousand  cavalry. 
These  troops  nearly  thrice  as  numerous  as  the 
Greeks,  were,  except  the  sacred  band  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  a  very  imperfect 
state  of  discipline ;  and  the  Carthaginians  loudly 
reproached  the  n^ligence  of  their  navy,  to 
whose  protection  they  had  long  confided  the 
safety  of  their  shores.  Agathocles,  me^mwhile, 
advanced  northward,  rejoicing  to  hear  that  the 
enemy  had  quitted  their  walls,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  encounter  him  in  battle.  Success  in 
a  single  action,  he  thought,  would  enable  him 
to  extend  his  ravages  on  all  sides  with  security. 
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Ip  order  to  gain  this  advantage,  he  is  said  to  have 
employed  very  unusual  stratagems.  The  leathern 
coverings  of  the  shields  belonging  to  his  phalanx, 
were  extended  on  rods,  to  supply  a  defence  or 
rather  the  show  of  a  defence  even  to  his  light* 
armed  troops,  and  (what  to  mere  modem  readers 
will  appear  a  ridiculous  expedient),  immediately 
befcH'e  the  action,  the  owls  of  Minerva  being  in 
different  parts  of  the  line  released  from  their  <5on- 
cealment,  perched  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of 
the  soldiers,  and  filled  them  with  a  sure  presage 
of  victory*  The  battle  was  short  but  decisive, 
most  of  the  Carthaginian  chariots  of  war  either 
passed  without  doing  harm,  through  the  intervals 
left  for  them  between  the  Grecian  ranks,  or  were 
forced  to  recoil  on  their  own  infantry.  The 
African  horse  made  not  a  more  successful  im« 
pression,  meeting  in  the  loi^  Grecian  qpear  a 
weapon  of  all  others  most  effectual  against 
cavalry.  When  the  adverse  bodies  of  in£uitry 
engaged,  the  sacred  band,  headed  by  Hanno, 
signalized  its  prowess,  until  that  general  himself 
fell*$  afier  which,  the  perfidious  Bomilcar,  for 
reasons  that  will  in  due  time  be  explained,  to- 
treated,  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men^ 
towards  Carthage.  The  Greeks,  of  whcmi  two 
hundred  had  fallen  in  the  engagement,  desisted 
f^om  an  unprintable  pursuit,  in  order  to  plunder 
the  Carthaginian  camp ;  in  whidi  they  found  an 
unexpected  booty^  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
pair  of  fetters  for  the  hands,  the  Carthagimans 
having  determined  to  take  their  enemies  alive. 
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CHAP,  that  they  might  shut  them  up  in  work-house^y 
V  J^:^  1  and  thereby  profit  by  their  labour.  ^* 
Carthagi-  During  its  long  and  undisturbed  prosperity, 
rtSs!^  the  republic  of  Carthage  had  neglected  to  con- 
secrate the  tythe  of  its  revenues  to  the  gods  of 
Tyre,  its  ancient  but  decayed  metropolis ;  and 
individuals  had  forborne  to  propitiate  the  unre- 
lenting idol  of  Saturn  with  burnt  ofierings  of 
their  children.  The  public  disasters  reminded 
them  with  terror  of  these  omissions.  Their 
portable  golden  temples  enclosing  the  revered 
images  of  their  gods,  were  sent  on  an  embassy  of 
supplication  to  Tyre ;  and  Saturn,  who  had  been 
long  cheated  with  the  sacrifice  of  mean  supposi- 
titious children,  was  glutted  with  the  blood  of 
five  hundred  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  com- 
monwealth. ^  At  the  same  time  a  vessel  was 
sent  to  Sicily,  requiring  assistance  from  Hamil- 
car,  and  conveying  to  him  the  brazen  beaks  of 
Negod-  Agathocles^s  galleys.  Of  this  circumstance  the 
H^u^  Carthaginian  general,  who  seems  to  have  had  all 
with  the  ^jjg  ^ygft  without  any  of  the  cruelty  of  his 
country,  immediately  availed  himself  to  dispatch 
a  triumphant  embassy  to  the  Syracusan  generals, 
requiring  them  to  surrender  their  city,  since 
their  sixty  galleys  had  been  burnt,  of  which  the 
brazen  beaks  were  exhibited  as  a  proof,  and 
Agathocles  with  his  whole  army  had  perished  in 
Africa.  The  multitude  believed;  their  com- 
manders hesitated ;  the  ambassadors,  however, 
were  dismissed ;  and  as  provisions  began  to  grow 
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scarce,  eight  thousand  persons,  including  women  <:  h  a  p. 
and  children,  were  driven  from  Syracuse,  con-  ^  j^-  ^ 
sisting  of  all  those  who  were  nearly  related  to 
the  exiles,  or  who  had  discovered  signs  of  impa- 
tience under  the  present  government  Hamilcar 
received  kindly  these  miserable  fugitives ;  and 
showed  them  that  he  was  preparing  to  advance 
bis  machines,  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  But 
before  assaulting  the  city,  he  sent  a  second  em* 
bassy  to  Antander,  Agathocles's  brother,  pro- 
mising, that  if  he  would  surrender  the  place, 
himself  and  his  friends  should  be  safe.  Antan- 
der summoned  a  council  of  war,  and  being  of  a 
character  directly  the  reverse  of  his  brother's, 
gave  his  own  opinion  in  favour  of  a  capitulation. 
But  Erymnon,  an  Etolian,  whom  Agathocles 
had  left  as  his  joint  lieutenant  with  Antander, 
did  not  belie  that  obstinacy  and  ferocity  for 
which  his  republic  was  conspicuous. 

His  inflexibility  in  resisting  any  proposal  for  Nearchiu 
a  treaty,  was  justified  by  the  arrival  of  a  light  ne°f^f 
galley  of  thirty  oars,  which  had  been  built  by  Agatho- 
Agathocles  after  the  burning  of  his  fleet,  and  ^*  '"^ 
which,  under  the  command  of  Nearchus,  one 
of  his  principal  confidants,  reached  the  coast  of 
Syracuse  from  Africa  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth 
day,  and,  on  the  sixth  at  day-break,  darted  into, 
the  harbour  of  Trogilus,    and  got  within  the 
batteries  of  the  walls,  when  she  was  on  the  point 
of  being  taken  by  the  enemy.     The  rowers, 
who  were  crowned  with  laurel,  chanted  paeans 
of  victory  ;  and  the  citizens,  even  many  of  those 
who  guarded  the  walls,  flocked  to  the  harbour. 
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CHAP,  to  hear  the  more  joyous  because  unexpected 
news  of  the  triumphs  of  their  brethren  in  Africa. 
The  vigilance  of  Hamilcar  neglected  not  this 
opportunity  for  assailing  the  deserted  ports.  But 
he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  j  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  determined  to  remit  the 
siege  for  the  present,  and  send  five  thousand  of 
his  best  troops  to  Carthage.^ 
d«^2tc8  '^®  aflfitirs  of  Agathocles,  meanwhile,  pro- 
great  con-  ceeded  with  a  prosperous  tide  of  fortune.  He  had 
X^^ '"  taken  Tunes^,  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
Carthage.  Having  garrisoned  that  city,  he  re- 
turned eastward  to  reduce  the  numerous  sea- 
ports between  the  promontory  Hermaeum,  and 
the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Neapolis,  Adrumetum, 
Thapsus,  in  all  two  hundred  places,  boasting  the 
name  of  cities,  were  the  prizes  of  his  valour. 
Elymas,  a  Libyan  prince  who  had  joined  his 
arms,  but  afterwards  discovered  an  inclination 
to  rebel,  was  punished .  with  death  ;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  been  encouraged  by 
Agathocles's  absence  and  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcement from  Sicily,  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Tunes,  were  surprised  in  the  night,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  their  camp  near  that  place, 
with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  slain  and  many 
made  prisoners.^ 
Hamilcar  During  these  transactions  Hamilcar  had  ex- 
before^y.  p^rieuced  the  utmost  severity  of  fortune.     En- 
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couraged  by  flattering  omens,  he  had  renewed  chap. 
the  siege,  and  ventured  to  assault  Syracuse  in  the  y  J^^  1 
night  with  his    whole    force    on  the  side  of  racuiie  and 
Olympium,  a  suburb  so  named  from  its  temple  U^.^"" 
of  Olympian  Jupiter,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Oijrop, 
Anapus,  and  overlooking  the  great  harbour  on  b.  C.  809. 
the  southern  side  of  the  city.    The  Syracusans, 
apprised  of  this  design,   had  strengthened  the 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Euryelus  with  tiiree 
thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse.    Amidst 
the  difficulties  of  the  narrow  roads  which  led  to 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  capital,  a  quarrel  arose 
i>etween  the   long  train*  of  Carthaginian  en- 
gineers and  the  Sicilian  banditti  who  accom- 
panied the  ranks  for  the  sake  of  plunder.     The 
confusion  became  general  throughout  the  line, 
and  was  ^eedily  perceived  by  the  small  garrison 
of  Euryelus,    which  unexpectedly  rushing  on 
the  enemy,  repelled  forty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  through  the  assistance  of  dark- 
ness,  deceit,  and  the  intricacies  of  the  ground. 
Hamilcar,   resisting  bravely  and  endeavouring 
to  rally  his  nearest  ranks,  was  taken  alive  and 
brought  into  Syracuse;  where,  after  enduring 
the  most  horrid  indignities  from  those  whose 
firiends  or  kinsmen  had  sufiered  in  the  war,  his 
head  was  cut  off  and  sent  in  triumph  to  Agatho-  His  death. 
cles.^   The  bloody  present  reached  its  destin- 
ation ;    though  the  Carthaginians  still  guarded 
the  coast,  and  shortly  after  captured  ten  Syra- 
cusan  gaUies,  which  had  ventured  forth  to  meet 
and  convoy  an  expected  fleet  of  victuallers. 
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The  defeat  and  death  of  Hamilcar,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  military  talents, 
A  league  was  Certainly  a  Carthaginian  of  distinguished 
Sicny*rc°  humanity,  was  followed  by  important  but 
•embiing  unforeseen  consequences  both  in  Sicily  and 
Acbean  Africa.  The  subordinate  cities  of  the  island, 
0^^^  perceived  with  deep  interest,  how  much  both 
the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians  exhausted 
themselves  by  their  obstinate  warfare,  and  what 
threatening  clouds  of  adversity  impended  over 
both  Syracuse  and  Carthage;  the  former  divided, 
depopulated,  yet  almost  famished;  the  latter 
often  defeated,  with  a  victorious  enemy  at  her 
gates,  and  since  her  recent  disaster,  without 
any  success  in  Sicily  to  compensate  her  mis- 
fortunes in  Afiica.  Amidst  the  miseries  and 
humiliation  of  the  two  great  powers,  by 
which  they  had  been  alternately  subjugated, 
the  cities  of .  Sicily,  fifty  years  before  the 
renewal  of  the  Achasan  league  in  Greece,  set 
on  foot  a  confederacy,  animated  by  like  views 
and  originating  in  similar  circumstances*  In 
this  honourable  design  Agrigentum  and  its  ge- 
neral  Zenodicus  taking  the  lead,  expelled  the 
Carthaginians  ftom  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Gela:  the  ancient  and  centrical  city  Enna 
jmned  the  army  of  Gela  and  Agrigentum : 
Erbessus  followed  the  example ;  and,  assisted 
by  her  new  allies,  defeated  her  barbarian  gar- 
rison with  great  slaughter,  and  made  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Some  Syracusan  troops,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  recent  advantage  over 
the  Carthaginians,  had  seized  the  inland  town 
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of  Echetla,  a  strong  intermediate  post  between  c  ha  p. 
the  territories  of  Camerina  and  Leontium,  by  y  ^f*^ 
ravaging  which  they  endeavoured  to  remedy  the 
scarcity  of  Syracuse.     Zenodicus  repelled  their 
incursions,   stormed   their    strong-holds,    gave 
freedom  to  the  inhabitants  of  Echetla,  and  united 
that  city,  as  weU  as  Leontium  and  Camerina,  to 
the  confederacy  of  equal  laws  and  Sicilian  inde-  ' 
pendence.^    The  fame  of  these  exploits  spread 
rapidly  over  the  island  ;  the  passion  forliberty 
glowed  warm  in  every  breast ;  the  Carthaginians 
were  driven  from  their  garrisons  to  their  ships, 
and^  Syracuse  had  soon  far  more  danger  to  ap- 
prehend from  Greek  rebels  than  from  barbarous 
invaders. 

The  afiairs  of  Agathocles,   meanwhile,    still  The  head 
prospered  in  Africa.     On  receiving  the  head  of  cl/^* 
Hamilcar,  he  rode  furiously  within  hearing  of  ?^y^  to 
the   Carthaginians  before  Tunes,  and  boasted  thaginiani. 
the  complete  victory  of  his  generals  in  Sicily,  of 
which   he   ostentatiously  displayed  the  horrid 
trophy.      Agreeably  to  the   slavish   ceremony 
with  which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  up- 
praid®^  the  eastern  Barbarians,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, also,  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground 
in  adoration  of  the  sad  remains  of  their  king 
and  general.     They  were  utterly  dismayed  with 
the  hideous  q>ectacle ;  kept  themselves  shut  up 
within  their  fortifications  ;  and  gave  indubitable 
proof  of  their  dismal  forebodings  concerning  the 
issue  of  the  war.     Their  dejection  elevated  the 
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CHAP,  minds  of  the  Greekg,  always  ready  to  grasp 
1  _  ^ '_  .  every  occasion  of  rejoicing  and  festivity.  This 
Sedition  was  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  particu- 
oci^  larfy  of  Agathocles,  in  whom  the  gloomy  temper 
Jj^yjj^^  of  the  tyrant  was  brightened  by  the  talents  of 
cited  mnd  a  wit,  a  mimic,  and  a  buffoon ;  who  delighted 
peMccT  ^^  scenes  of  drunken  revelry,  during  which  he 
discovered  the  passions  of  other  men  while  he 
concealed  his  own ;  and  who  was  so  little 
anxious  to  preserve  the  state  of  royalty,  that  he 
mixed  in  familiar  jesting  with  the  meanest  re- 
tainers of  the  army ;  and  while  his  friends  and 
generals  were  ser\Td  on  plate  of  silver  and  gold, 
chose  that  the  humble  earthen-ware,  from  which 
he  himself  always  preferred  to  eat,  should  con- 
tinually remind  him  of  his  ancient  trade  and 
lowly  origin,  ^  A  prince  who  disdains  pride 
may  procure  popularity,  but  is  not  likely  to  in- 
spire that  habit  of  respect  for  his  person  which 
will  on  every  occasion  overawe  his  attendants. 
At  an  entertainment  given  by  Agathocles,  Ly- 
siscus,  one  of  his  generals  of  great  renown  in 
the  army,  insulted  his  master  with  the  most 
poignant  satire,  which  might  have  appeared  the 
more  unpardonable,  because  it  was  well  merited; 
but  Agathocles  dexterously  sheltered  his  dig- 
nity under  the  shield  of  good  humour.  The 
reproaches,  however,  which  ke  affected  to  treat 
only  with  ridicule,  appeared  in  a  more  serious 
light  to  his  son  Archagathus ;  a  son  who  was 
deformed  by  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  his 
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fatker,  Mrithout  possessing  any  share  of  his  plea- 
santry and  magnanimity.  The  youth  not  only 
blamed  but  threatened  Lysiscus ;  and,  as  they 
returned  in  the  evening  to  their  tents,  renewed 
the  charge  with  such  vehemence,  that  Lysiscus 
retorted  the  indignity  by  upbraiding  Archa- 
gathus  as  the  incestuous  paramour  of  his  step- 
mother Alcias.  On  hearing  this  personal  insult, 
the  son  of  Agathocles  was  no  longer  master  of 
himself.  He  seized  a  weapon  from  one  of  his 
attendants,  and  stabbed  the  reviler  to  the  heart.  ^ 
Next  day  the  whole  camp  was  in  commotion  ; 
most  demanded  the  blood  of  Archagathus ;  and 
if  the  father  should  refuse  his  son  to  just  pu- 
nishment,  the  speediest  and  most  terrible  ven- 
geance was  threatened  on  his  own  head :  so 
deeply  were  those  moved  by  tl)e  death  of  one 
of  their  own  fierce  companions,  who  had  be- 
held with  calm  and  cruel  insensibility,  the  de- 
solation of  cities,  and  tlie  butchering  of  whole 
communities.  The  news  of  the  sedition  soon 
reached  the  Carthaginians,  who  ventured  to 
send  emissaries  to  the  Greeks,  soliciting  them 
to  enter  into  their  service  on  conditions  calcu- 
lated to  satiate  the  keenest  appetite  for  gold. 
Two  thousand'yielded  immediately  to  the  tempt- 
ation ;  and  many  more  promised  shortly  to  join 
the  Carthaginian  camp :.  at  the  same  tinje  that 
they  seized  the  walls  of  Tunes,  and  held  Agatho- 
cles with  the  few  officers  that  remained  faithful 
to  him,  in  a  state  of  captivity  embittered  by 
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agonizing  su?;pense.  In  this  desperate  condf- 
tion,  which  his  cruelties  had  a  thousand  times 
merited,  the  tyrant  was  not  forsaken  by  his  pre- 
sence of  mind*  He  knew  the  temper  of  crowds, 
and  that  commonly  none  but  cowards  are  their 
victims.  Having  approached  the  armed  multi- 
tude, he  divested  himself  of  his  purple  robe, 
assumed  a  supplicatory  garment,  and  loudly  de- 
manded an  assembly.  The  troops  made  way, 
and  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  surround  the 
tribunal  of  their  general ;  who  had  come  to 
surrender  the  person  of  his  son,  or  to  perish 
himself  by  their  hands.  This  latter,  he  de- 
clared, was  his  purpose,  reminding  them  how 
often  they  had  beheld  him  brave  death  in  the 
field  :  that  he  no  more  dreaded  it  in  the  assem- 
bly, of  which  they  should  presently  be  wit- 
nesses. So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
aimed  it  at  his  own  bosom^  An  universal 
shout  suspended  his  arm;  many  voices  were 
then  heard,  commanding  him  to  resume  the 
pui-ple.  "  If  I  live,"  he  said,  "  let  it  be  for 
some  glorious  purpose.  The  Carthaginians  have 
now  left  their  camp,  expecting  your  defection. 
Follow  your  king,  to  punish  those  who  would 
have  subjected  you  to  the  infamy  of  traitors.** 
The  Carthaginians,  instead  of  an  army  of  de- 
serters, found  a  band  of  resistless  assailants ; 
and  were  driven  with  great  slaughter  to  their 
camp.  ®*  Thus  was  the  imminent  danger  into 
which  the  tyrant  had  been  plunged  through  the 
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sanguinary  rashness  of  his  son,  converted  chap. 
through  his  own  cool  intrepidity,  into  a  source  ^  J^'  , 
of  glorious  success. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Agathocles  was  Agatho- 
called  to  a  new  scene  of  warfare,  among  t^e  fe^s  the 
wild  and  unknown  nations  of  Numidia,  whose  ^^i^?**- 

^  mans  in 

wandering  independence  separated  the  maritime  thccoun- 
empire  of  Carthage  from  the  Sahara,  or  Sandy  ^eir  Nu- 
Desert.  The  Carthaginians  had  sent  a  strong  ^^ 
army  thither,  to  collect  and  confirm  their  Nu-  oiymp. 
midian  allies ;  an  army  strengthened  by  the  two  b! c^sos. 
thousand  Greeks^  who  had  recently  deserted 
to  them.  Agathocles,  desirous  of  anticipating, 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  probably  not  un- 
willing to  divide  his  mutinous  troops,  and  thus, 
according  to  his  accustomed  policy,  to  render 
one  portion  of  them  hostages  for  the  fidelity  oi 
the  other,  selected  from  his  army  in  Tunes  and 
its  neighbourhood,  a  body  of  near  ten  thousand 
men,  of  which  eight  hundred  were  cavalry,  and 
marched  into  the  country  of  a  tribe  of  Numi- 
dians  called  Zuphones.  There,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, on  hearing  of  the  enemy's  approach,  en- 
camped on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  deep 
and  rapid  torrents.  In  this  fortress  they  en- 
deavoured to  render  themselves  secure  against 
the  assaults  of  the  advancing  Greeks,  while  tJiey 
recommended  to  their,  barbarous  allies,  to  harass 
their  rear  and  flank  with  those  unexpected  in- 
cursions  and  rapid  retreats,  which  distinguish 
Numidian  warfare,  and  render  it  incessantly 
troublesome,  if  not  eminently  dangerous.  To 
these  desultory  skirmishes,  Agathocles  opposed 
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CHAP,  his  slingers  and  bowmen ;  and  having  left  be- 
J^^  ,  hind,  under  what  he  deemed  a  sufficient  guard, 
his  heavy  baggage  and  prisoners,  marched  to 
assail  the  euemy*s  camp.  A  short  conflict  en* 
sued  at  the  passage  of  the  intermediate  stream, 
which  the  Greek  deserters,  under  Clinon,  de- 
fended with  great  bravery,  until  more  than  one- 
half  of  them  were  slain-  Agathocles  pressed 
forward,  repelled  and  dispersed  the  «iemy, 
made  many  prisoners,  but  was  prevented  from 
further  urging  the  pursuit  by  information  that 
his  own  baggage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Nu- 
midians.  These  faithless  barbarians  had  stood 
aloof  from  the  engagement,  with  the  purpose  of 
plundering  the  baggage  of  the  vanquished, 
whether  Greeks  or  Carthaginians*  But  as,  by 
the  repulse  of  the  latter,  the  action  was  trans- 
ported to  the  vicinity  of  their  camp,  the  Numi* 
dians  changed  their  first  resolution,  and  made 
their  incursion  on  the  remote  depository  of  the 
victorious  Greek  j  hoping  to  escape  with  their 
booty,  before  any  reinforcement  could  be  sent 
for  its  recovery.  The  celerity  of  Agathocles, 
partially  defeated  their  expectations ;  several  of 
them  were  intercepted  and  taken;  but  the 
greater  part  were  saved  from  pursuit  by  the 
approach  of  night.  Agathocles  raised  a  trophy 
on  the  ground  where  he  had  conquered  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  divided  the  spoils  taken  from 
them  among  his  soldiers,  that  they  might  the 
less  regret  their  lost  baggage.®*    Among  his 
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prisoners  he  discovered  many  of  the  Greek  de- 
serters, whom  he  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
confined  under  a  strong  guard,  until  he  should  His  treat- 
have  leisure  to  decide  their  doom.     But  the  SeGrtek 
Greeks    rose   in    the    night,    massacred  their  <*«»«««»• 
guard,  and  took  post  on  a  neighbouring  fast- 
ness, from  whence  they  hoped  to  sell  their  lives 
dearly  to  the  tyrant.  Agathocles,  who  perceived 
the  advantage  of  their  situation,    and  whose 
afiairs  admitted  not  of  delay,  was  forward  in 
granting  them  a  capitulation ;  which  he  basely 
and  wickedly  violated  by  subjecting  them  to 
miUtary  execution.  They  amounted  to  near  one 
thousand   in  number,    of  whom  five  hundred 
were  Syracusans.  ^ 

With  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  a  leader  of  Agatbo* 
banditti,  Agathocles  united  the  policy  and  fore*  ^J^fiiTw 
sight  worthy  of  a  great  prince.    In  search  of  gocUdoa 
allies,   whose  resentment  as  well  a3  strength  ^>beiitf» 
might  facilitate  his  conquest  of  Carthage,  he  had 
not  forgot  the  ancient  wars  between  that  republic 
and  the  rival  commonwealth  of  Cyren6.  Thirteea 
years  before  the  invasion  of  Africa  by  Agathocles^ 
Cyren^,  with  its  foqr  aljied  cities  of  the  Penta- 
polis,  had  submitted,  as  we  have  before  seen,  to 
the  arms  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  the  fleet  of 
Egypt;    Ophelias,  one  of  Alexander's  captains, 
who,  after  the  death  of  that  mighty  conqueror* 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  Egyptian  auooessor, 
had  been  appointed  by  Ptolemy  to  govero  the 
countary  which  he  had  helped  to  subdue  i  and 
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i^pears  to  have  faithfully  exercised  the  authority 
entrusted  to  him  until  the  great  war  against  An- 
tigonusi  in  which  Ptolemy  acted  so  busy  a  part, 
encouraged  the  Cyrenean  viceroy  to  revolt  from 
his  master,  and  instead  of  a  delegated  jurisdic- 
tion, to  assume  independent  sovereignty.     The 
Cyreneans,  worn  out  by  endless  seditions  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  tiie  populace  which  had 
long  and  cruelly  mangled  their  commonwealth, 
appear  to  have  patiently  submitted  to  this  usurp- 
ation ;  which,  in  giving  to  them  a  king  of  their 
own,  released  them  from  the  oppression  of  pro- 
vincial government,  and  placed  them  on  a  foot 
of  equality  with  those  great  nations  that  had 
been  conquered  and  colonized  by  their  Grecian 
brethren.    But  Ophelias,  being  a  man  of  a  light 
and  vain  character,  of  immoderate  ambition,  and 
very  inadequate  abilities,  was  not  contented  with 
this  easy  acquisition ;  but,  intoxicated  with  his 
first  criminal  success,  gra3ped  in  his  aspiring 
dreams  as  extensive  an  empire  in  Libya  as  Seleu- 
cus  and  Ptolemy,  his  ancient  conqianions  in 
arms,  had  respectively  conquered  in  the  East. 
Agathodes  was  apprised  of  his  character  and  his 
views,  and  sent  to  him  Orthon  a  crafty  Syra- 
cusan.   Orthon  told  the  king  of  Cyren6,  that  he 
had  come  to  invite  him  to  a  confederacy  against 
Carthage,  which,  as  it  was  tlie  great  enemy  t6 
Agatfaodes's  security  and  repose,  was  also  the 
j^rindpal,  and,  indeed^  the  cmly  d[>stacle,  to  his 
own  aggrandizement  That  Agathocles  had  been 
rductantly  compelled  to  invade  Africa,  in  de- 
fence of  Sicily  and  of  his  capital  Syracuse,  actu- 
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ally  besieged  by  the  enemy ;  but  that  his  sole 
views  in  this  expedition  were  to  cause  a  season- 
able diversion  of  the  Carthaginian  forces ;  to 
recall  them  to  their  own  country  j  to  breaks  and 
if  possible,  to  destroy  the  power  of  a  restless 
commonwealth,  without  the  humiliation  of  which 
he  never  could  expect  to  see  the  tranquillity  of 
his  own  dominions.  Ophelias  warmly  embraced 
an  invitation  so  favourable  to  his  projects :  he 
had  married  Euthydica  daughter  to  MUtiades  an 
Athenian,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  illus- 
trious commander  in  the  battle  of  Marathonr 
The  splendour  of  this  marriage  and  the  respect- 
ful attention  with  which  he  had  been  careful  to 
cultivate  the  declining  age  of  that  once  great 
and  proud,  but  now  vain  and  frivolous  city, 
gave  him  much  credit  with  the  Athenians.  On 
the  first  proposal  that  he  sent  to  them  of  joining 
his  standard,  many  Athenians  not  only  em- 
barked, but  earnestly  persuaded  their  friends 
and  connections  in  neighbouring  cities,  to  pref^ 
the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  to  that  idleness, 
poverty,  and  disgrace  to  which  they  had  been 
condemned  in  their  native  country,  since  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian 
power.  ^ 

Encouraged  by  a  reinforcement   from   the  Ophdlat'* 
centre  of  Greece,   Opfiellas  began  his  march  S^^y. 
with  ten  thousand  infantry,  six  hundred  cavalry,  |?^JM® 
an  himdred  chariots  of  war,  with  their  chario-    ^^^ 

teers  and  combatants  after  the  fashion  of  the 

« 
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heroic  ages.  This  army,  more  formidable  by  its 
quality  than  its  numbers,  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  caravan,  consisting  of  merchants  and  me- 
chanics, many  of  whom,  as  is  usual  with  No- 
mades,  carried  with  them  theu-  wives,  children^ 
and  effects ;  which  gave  to  this  military  march 
the  appearance  of  a  colonial  migration.  The 
travellers  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fourteen 
miles  daily,  till  they  arrived  at  Automols,  the 
next  station  beyond  the  altars  of  the  Philaenian 
brothers,  the  desolate  and  dreary  limit  of  Cyre- 
nian  and  Carthaginian  power.  Above  twice  that 
time  was  requisite  to  carry  them  to  the  army  of 
their  allies  through  the  inhospitable  Syrtic  re- 
gions, deficient  in  every  necessary  supply,  exc^t 
the  lotus-tree  above-mentioned,  on  which  alone 
the  army  subsisted  many  days^;  and  infested 
with  venemous  reptiles,  often  resembling  in 
colour  the  soil  on  which  they  crawled,  and 
therefore  the  more  difficult  to  be  avoided  even 
by  the  cautious  foot.  ^ 
Hm  recep.  Agathocles,  for  the  conveniency  of  foraging^ 
treatment  ^^  moved  northwards  to  the  immediate  terri^ 
V  ^*'  tory  of  Carthage*  There,  he  received  his  new 
Oiymp!  allies  with  the  warmest  cordiality :  all  their  wants 
R  c!*308.  ^^^®  abundantly  supplied :  Ophelias  was  often 
entertained  at  his  table ;  and  a  son  of  the  Cyre- 
nian  was  adopted  by  the  Syracusan  king*  These 

»  Theophrast,  HUt.  Plant.  L  iv.  c  4. 
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cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  he  says,  is  found  at  the  root  of  almost 
every  plant  of  Absinthium.  His  observadoh  relates  to  part  of  the 
desert  of  BaTca,  anciently  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Cyrene. 
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demonstrations  of  kindness  concealed  the  blackest  CHAP. 

ix« 
perfidy.     Yet,  after  the  tyrant  had  gained  the  -  ^ 

full  confidence  of  his  weak  and  unwary  con- 
federate, he  disdained  to  take  him  off  by  the 
vulgar  expedients  of  assassination  or  poison. 
Having  easily  persuaded  the  unsuspicious  prince 
to  send  on  distant  foraging  parties  the  best  and 
most  faithful  portion  of  his  troops,  he  imme- 
diately assembled  his  own  soldiers ;  explained  to 
them  the  danger  to  which  both  they  and  him- 
self were  exposed  from  those  perfidious  stran- 
gers  ;  boldly  arraigned  Ophelias  of  covering 
under  the  semblance  of  friendship  a  design  to 
destroy  him,  and  commanded  his  men  to  follow 
him  to  the  Cyrenian  camp.  The  charge  was 
sounded.  Ophelias  was  sternly  reproached  with 
treason  in  presence  of  both  armies.  The  fol- 
lower of  Alexander,  though  thus  circumvented, 
was  not  confounded.  He  flew  to  arms,  but  2?^*^ 
speedily  fell  in  the  unequal  conflict.  His  troops,  amy  jcnat 
whether  they  believed,  or  only  affected  to  be-  ^^^^ 
lieve,  the  accusation  against  him,  were  easily  ciet. 
prevailed  on  by  the  liberal  promises  of  Agatho- 
cles  to  desist  from  unavailing  hostility,  and  to 
enter  into  a  profitable*  service.  The  parties 
which  had  been  sent  to  a  distance,  finding  them- 
selves without  a  gener^  or  a  pay-master,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  ccnnpanions,  prefer- 
ring safety  to  revenge.  ^ 

While  this  extraordinary  scene  was  acted  in  Boinilcttr*i 
the  territory,  another  not  less  memorable  passed  ^^tSli 
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within  the  walls,  of  Carthage.  That  republic^ 
which  had  subsisted  five  centuries**  without  a 
Cartbagi-  Sedition  and  without  a  tjrrant^  was  involved  in 
vemment.  *^®  ^^  ^^  '^'^^^^  ^^ils,  and  nearly  threatened 
Its  causes  with  the  second.  Bomilcar,  whose  unexpected 
and  apparently  cowardly  retreat  in  the  first  battle 
with  Agathocles  has  been  already  mentioned, 
acted  that  unworthy  part,  not  through  pusillani- 
mity but  perfidy*  He  wished  the  Greeks  to  get 
a  firm  footing  in  the  country,  hoping,  amidst 
the  terrors  of  foreign  invasion,  to  find  a  fit  op- 
portunity for  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  Car- 
thaginian  government,  that  might  at  once  gratify 
his  resentment  and  ambition;  his  resentment 
against  the  supreme  court  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  which  had  unjustly  condemned  his 
most  respected  kinsmen  or  friends;  and  his 
ambition  of  placing  himself,  by  means  of  bis. 
army,  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
this  undertaking,  equally  flagitious  and  audacious, 
Bomilcar  might  endeavour  to  reconcile  his  con- 
duct with  his  conscience,  by  reviewing  the  la- 
mentable changes  which  had  gradually  taken 
place  in  the  ancient  and  well-balanced  aristo- 
cracy  of  Carthage.  These  changes  it  is  here 
necessary  to  describe,  that  we  may  understand 
the  grounds  and  motives  of  Bomilcar's  con- 
spiracy, the  best  key  to  the  subsequent  history 
of  his  country.  The  chief  magistrates  of  Car- 
thage, called  Suffetes,  are  compared  by  Aristotle 
with  the  kings  of  Sparta;  which  indicates  a 
longer  duration  of  office  than  that  of  Athenian 

»'  Anstot.  Politic.  I.ii.  c.9. 
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Archons,  or  Roman  Consuls.  The  members  of  chap. 
the  Carthaginian  senate  were,  as  well  as  the 
Suffetes,  appointed  with  a  due  regard  to  merit 
and  wealth.  When  the  Sufietes  and  senate  were 
of  the  same .  mind,  they  exercised  without  con- 
troul  both  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
of  government.  When  they  difiered  in  opinion, 
an  assembly  of  the  people  was  summoned  to 
decide  between  them.  The  people,  in  their 
national  assembly,  also  named  the  naval  and 
military  commanders ;  whose  functions  appear 
to  have  been  seldom  conjokied  with  any  of  the 
principal  branches  of  civil  power.  The  Suffetes» 
who  alternately  presided  in  the  senate  or  assem- 
bly, are  sometimes,  by  the  Greek  writers,  called 
kings;  and  the  same  title  is  not  unfrequently 
bestowed  on  those  Carthaginian  commanders, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of.  great 
armies  and  of  long  or  important  wars.  The 
government  of  Carthage,  however,  was  very 
remote  from  royalty  :  it  was  equally  remote 
from  democracy  ;  it  was  strictly  aristocratical : 
and  the  vigour  of  the  aristocracy  resided  in  two 
tribunals,  which  bear  a  near  analogy  to  the 
council  of  ten,  and  the  court  of  state  inquisitors 
in  the  late  republic  of  Venice,  naval  and  com- 
mercial  like  Carthage,  and  once  not  less  jealous 
of  its  constitution.  To  the  Pentarchy^  or 
council  of  five,  and  the  Centyrnvtrate^  or  council 
of  a  hundred  and  four,  the  lives  and  fortunes, 
and  honours,  of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity were  subjected  without  appeal.  The 
pentarchy  elected  its  own   members,  and  also 
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filled  up  the  vacancies  that  happened  in  the 
centumvirate.  These  two  councils,  thus  per- 
manent and  immortal,  not  only  formed  the 
supreme  judicature  in  all  causes  public  and  pri- 
vate, civil  and  criminal,  but  exercised  a  censorial 
and  inquisitorial  authority,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  over  the  safety  of  the  government, 
and  anticipating  public  delinquency.  In  the 
earlier  and  purer  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
these  exorbitant  powers  should  appear  to  have 
been  seldom  veiy  shamefully  abused*  But  the 
difiusion  of  wealth  and  luxury  engendered  tur- 
bulence in  the  people,  and  faction  among  the 
great.  The  principal  offices,  both  civil  and 
military,  became  scandalously  venal.  Rapacity 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of  bribery ;  and  a 
people  that  may  be  bought,  are. not  far  removed 
from  a  people  that  may  be  enslaved.  To  pre- 
vent or  punish  these  growing  evils  gave  new 
activity  to  the  pentarchy  and  centumvirate ; 
which,  in  their  endeavours  to  repress  the  crimi- 
nality  of  others,  became  themselves  highly. 
criminal ;  unjust  judges,  false  accusers,  and 
malignant  inquisitors  ;  raging  with  an  excess  of 
cruelty  against  offences  merely  suspected  on  tlie 
report  of  infamous  spies;  and  punishing  with 
equal  severity  the  virtues  which  they  hated, 
and  the  abilities  which  they  feared.  ^ 
Bomilcar'«  Bomilcar,  instead  of  falling  their  victim,  had 
2tntf'  determined  to  become  both  their  judge  and 
executioner.     One  part  of  his  army,  in  which 

••  Aristot.  Pwlitic.  1.  il.  c.  *).     C'unf.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  c.  4^. 
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he  had  little  confidence,  was  sent  into  Numidia,  c  H  A  p. 
where  it  had  been  dispersed  by  Agathocles;  ^^' 
another  part  of  it  watched  the  motions  of  that 
prince,  who  was  then  at  no  great  distance  from 
Carthage,  and  so  wholly  intent  on  the  execution 
of  his  treacherous  design  against  Ophelias,  that 
he  gave  not  any  disturbance  to  the  enemy. 
The  remainder  of  his  troops  Bomilcar  assembled 
in  NeapoUs,  a  place  so  nearly  contiguous  to 
Carthage,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  suburb. 
They  amounted  to  no  -more  than  five  hundred 
citizens  and  four  thousand  mercenaries,  in  whom 
he  could  entirely  confide.  With  this  inconsider- 
able force,  he  ventured  to  enter  Carthage, 
carrying  with  him  such  terror  and  havoc  that 
the  citizens  never  doubted  that  their  gates  had 
been  betrayed  to  the  Greeks,  He  advanced 
without  resistance  to  the  great  market-place, 
with  a  view  to  destroy  the  tribunals  with  their 
obnpxious  magistrates,  and  probably  in  the 
hope  that  the  people  would  rise  in  his  favour. 
But  the  people,  who  had  beheld  the  butchery 
of  unarmed  citizens,  mounted  to  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  lofty  edifices  which  surrounded  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  directed  showers  of  darts  on  the 
murderers.  Bomilcar  led  off  his  partisans  to- 
wards  Neapolis  ;  and  in  retreating  through  nar- 
row  streets,  whose  inhabitants  readily  imitated 
the  example  of  the  Forum,  only  increased  the 
evil  which  he  hoped  to  avoid.  He  was  obliged 
to  shelter  his  men  from  the  thickening  volleys 
of  missile  weapons  in  a  neighbouring  tower. 
Thither  the  magistrates  sent  messengers,  pro- 
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mising  pardon  to  all  concerned,  on  condition  of 
an  immediate  surrender;  for,  having  a  public 
enemy  at  the  gates,  nothing  was  so  important 
as  to  quell  the  sedition  speedily.  The  capitula- 
tion was  ratified  by  oaths,  which  were  violated 
only  in  the  person  of  Bomilcar.  He  was  doomed 
to  the  fatal  cross ;  where  he  died  inveighing,  as 
from  a  lofly  tribunal,  against  the  crimes  and 
cruelties  of  his  judges. " 
j^^gf^^  Had  Agathocles  been  apprised  of  the  treason 
ciet  takes  meditated  by  Bomilcar,  he  might  doubtless  have 

Utica.  I    .  f  .  -»  1         1 

oiTjnp.  turned  it  to  his  own  advantage ;  and  perhaps, 
&^307.  ^^^S^  ^^^  rotten  part  of  the  state,  have  made 
himself  master  of  Carthage.  But  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  was  as  little  informed  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Bomilcar  against  his  country,  as  Bomilcar 
was  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  of  Agatho- 
cles against  Ophelias ;  and  each  was  so  wholly 
engrossed  with  his  own  scheme  of  villany,  that 
neither  had  time  to  bestow  the  smallest  attei^tion 
on  the  proceedings  of  his  antagonist.  Agatho- 
cles endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  lost  of  assaulting  the  capital  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success,  by  employing  the  re- 
inforcement just  acquired  at  the  price  of  so 
much  wickedness,  in  besieging  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Utica  and  Hippo,  the  former  situate 
fifteen  miles,  the  latter  above  double  that  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  Carthage.  He  took  both 
by  storm :  and  his  conquest  was  attended  by  the 
usual  concomitants  of  pillage  and  slaughter.    In 

^  Diodorus  I.  xx.  s.  44. 
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the  siege  of  Utica,  the  eldest  Phcenician  colony  chap. 
on  that  coast  ^,  and  long  considered  as  the  ally  ^ 
rather  than  the  subject  of  Carthage,  Agathocles 
did  not  desert  his  inveterate  habits  of  cruelty. 
He  had  surprised  in  their  country-houses  three 
hundred  Uticans,  belonging  to  the  richest  and 
noblest  families.  They  were  suspended  alive  to 
the  machines,  armed  with  catapults,  which  he 
advanced  against  the  walls ;  and  thus  exposed 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,  as  butts  to  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  besieged,  who  could  not  resist 
the  enemy's  engines  without  piercing  the  bodies 
of  their  most  respected  friends.  The  interest  of 
the  public  defence  was  preferred  to  private 
affection :  the  Uticans  silence4  the  cries  of 
nature,  but  the  sacrifice  did  not  avail  them.  ^ 

The  storm  of  Hippo  soon  followed.  That  ^^°^* 
place  is  called  by  different  names'*,  whose  same- 
ness of  signification  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  deep  and  broad  lake,  by  which  the 
town  is  defended  on  the  south.  On  the  north 
it  is  open  to  a  bay,  opposite  to  ,that  of  Utica. 
Agathocles  entered  the  place  after  defeating  the 
enemy's  galleys  at  sea,  and  their  small  craft  on 
the  lake.  ^  He  was  now  master  of  all  the  mari- 
time towns  in  those  parts,  except  Carthage,  and 
of  all  the  inland  country,  except  some  districts 
of  the  perfidious  Nomades,  whose  alliance  was 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  their  hostility.  Having  Assumes 
been  informed  that  the  eastern  successors  of  king  of 
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CHAP.  Alexander  had  recently  dedared   themaelves 
^       '    '  king^  be  was  unwilling  to  remain  inferior  in 
name,  to  those  whom  he  equalled  in  extent  of 
conquest.     He  therefore  called  himself  king  of 
Africa,  but  instead  of  assuming  the  diadem,  still 
wore  a  priestly  crown  to  conceal  bis  baldness.  ^ 
Agttho-         The  tyrant  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  for- 
a^tV^^    tune ;  and  if  his  savage  and  sanguinary  temper 
^c"»e,    Ijj^j  admitted  the  co-operation  of  friends  quali^ 
to  AfHca.    fied  to  second  his  exertions,  he  might  have  been 
cx^ff .^'  the  Alexander  of  Africa.     The  dangerous  state 
B.  €.307.  of  his  affiiirs  in  Sicily,  of  which  he  was  at  this 
time  apprised,  engaged  him  to  sail  thither  in 
person,  with  some   open  vessels  hastily  con- 
structed, and  with  only  two  thousand  soldiers. 
His  boldness  was  succes^ul:    he  entered  the 
harbour  of  Selinus,  that  of  Syracuse  being  still 
blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginians,   while  the 
cause  of  public  freedom  and  Sicilian  independ- 
ence made  a  progress  most  alarming  to  the 
tyrant  in  all  parts  of  the  island.    But  the  pre- 
sence of  one  man  was  soon  marked  by  an  im- 
portant change  of  afiairs.     At  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  a  detachment  from  his  garrison  of  Syra- 
cuse defeated  Zenodocus,   the  general  of  the 
Agrigentine    confederacy.      Agathoqles  broke 
that  confederacy  itself;  made  signal  examples 
of  ApoUonia  and  other  revolted  cities ;  and  by 
rapid  marches  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  again  difiused  through  the  whole  of  it» 
the  terror  of  his  arms.*    Deinocrates,  indeed^ 

•*  Diodor.  Lzx.  8.54.  »  Diod^r.  l.xx.  i.Mi 
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Still  kept  the  field,  and  before  Agathocles  had  cilAi». 
time  to  reduce  that  leader  of  exiles,  he  was  re-  ^  ^^'  ' 
Cfilled  to  Africa  by  a  state  of  a£&irs,  not  less 
critical  than  that  which  had  brought  him  to 
Sicily ;  his  son  Archagathus  having  shown  him- 
self equally  unqualified  for  supplying  his  place 
in  the  former,  as  his  brother  Antander  had  proved 
in  the  latten 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Agathocles,  Ar-  Euma- 
chagathus  detached,  from  the  forces  in  Tunes  ^^i^""' 
and  its  neighbourhood,  eight  thousand  foot  and  Heutcnant, 
eight  hundred  horse,  into  the  more  remote  parts  jand 
of  Numidia.      The   Carthaginians,    previously  ^^^^ 
sent  to  that  quarter,  appear  to  have  fled  on  all 
sides  before  this  formidable  brigade.  Eumachus, 
its  commander,    penetrated  unknown  regions, 
visited  and  conquered  unknown  cities,  to  some 
of  which  the  Greeks  gave  names  in  their  own 
language,  expressive  of  the  local  peculiarities 
by  which  they  were  distinguished.     One  they 
called  Phellin^,  from  its  thick  groves  of  shadowy 
cork-trees.     The  adjoining  district  (whose  in- 
habitants were  black  as  Ethiopians)  they  called 
Asphodelus,  from  the  exuberant  and  beautiful 
daffodils  that  decked  its  fields  ^^  :  three  neigh- 
bouring towns  they  called  Pithecussae,  because 
in  these  places,   "  apes  were  held  in  the  same 
honour  with  which  dogs  are'^'    venerated  in 
Egypt.''      In  Fithecussas  apes  lived  in  the  same 
houses  with  men,  and  fed  in  the  same  apart- 
ments )  children  were  here  named  after  apes,  as 

«oo  Diodor.  I.  xx.  5, 59.  >"  IcU  ibid. 
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CHAP,  in  Greece  after  the  gods :  to  kill  an  ape  was  a 
V  ,._  ',_  V  capital  offence ;  in  a  word,  these  animals  were 
solemnly  worshipped  as  divinities ;  and  "  to 
have  drank  the  blood  of  an  ape/'  was  prover- 
bially said  of  those  who  died  by  violence  unre- 
venged,  intimating,  that  for  some  enormous  but 
secret  guilt,  they  had  been  punished  by  this 
most  dreadful  calamity J^*  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  monkey  land,  the  soldiers  of  Euma- 
chus  observed  a  lofty  mountain,  twenty  miles 
long,  and  so  much  invested  with  innumerable 
wild  cats,  that  it  was  said  no  kind  of  birds  ever 
built  their  nests  either  on  its  trees  or  in  its  dens.  ^ 
Such  are  the  unimportant  circumstances  pre- 
served concerning  countries  most  worthy  of 
curiosity,  by  a  few  ignorant  soldiers,  as  inca- 
pable of  observation  as  they  were  rapacious  of 
plunder. 
Compii-  This  rapacity  proved  the  ruin  of  the  expedi- 
featsofthe  tion.  The  Carthaginians,  during  the  absence 
Greeks.  ^£  Agathocles,  made  a  new  and  vigorous  effort 
for  retrieving  theic  afiairs.  The  capital  though 
loosely  besieged,  had  received  many  inhabitants 
from  the  country,  who  came  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  its  walls.     TTiirty  thousand  of  these 

**'  Diodor.  1.  xx.  s.  58.  "  The  large  breed  of  Indian  apes  is  at 
this  moment  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindus;  and  fed  with 
devotion  by  the  Brachmans,  who  seem  in  two  or  three  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  have  a  regular  endowment  for  the  support 
of  them.  They  live  in  tribes  of  three  or  four  hundred,  are  wonder- 
fully gentle,  and  (I  speak  as  an  eye  witness)  appear  to  have  some 
kind  of  order  in  their  little  sylvan  policy  J"  Sir  W.  Jones,  Discourse 
on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India. 

'•«  Id.  ibid. 
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strangers,  ynth  the  more  idle  and  inactive  part 
of  the  citizens,  were  armed  in  the  public  de- 
fence ;  and  a  considerable  force  under  Himilco 
marched  into  Numidia.  This  detachment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  joined  by  many  Numidian 
horsemen,  whose  native  fury  was  exasperated 
by  resentment  against  the  Greek  invaders.  The 
Numidians  encountered  the  troops  under  Euma- 
chus  loaded  with  booty  ;  and  according  to  their 
custom  engaged  them  in  a  running  fight,  during 
which,  they  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
Himilco,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  defeated  with  such  slaughter, 
that  no  more  than  forty  horsemen  and  thirty  of 
the  infantry  escaped  from  the  battle.  Nearly 
about  the  same  time,  another  body  of  Greeks 
was  cut  off  by  Hanno,  in  the  inland  part  of  the 
Libyphocnician  territory.  Archagathus  was  still 
master  of  the  cities  on  the  sea  coast,  near  Tunes  ; 
but  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  his  de- 
tachments, totally  changed  the  disposition  of 
his  allies.  The  great  body  of  Libyphoenician 
peasants  were  in  arms.  The  Numidians  were 
prepared  to  destroy  the  advanced  parties,  and  to 
intercept  the  convoys  of  the  Greeks.  Their  main 
army  was  pressed  in  flank  and  rear  by  the  victo- 
rious Himilco  and  Hanno ;  who  seized  the  usual 
passes  leading  into  the  country  ;  while  their  col- 
league, Adherbal,  formed  a  camp  four  miles  from 
Tunes,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  revolted 
sea-ports,  excluded  the  Greeks  from  the  coast.  ^^ 

'•J  Diodor.  1.  xx.  h.  59, 60. 
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Agathooles  was  duly  apprised  of  the  disastrous 

condition  of  his  army.     Having  equipped  seven- 

Agatiio-     teen  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 

ta^m,^'  he  watched  the  opportunity  of  escaping  through 

drf*^^  ^h    ^  Carthaginian  fleet  of  thirty  sail  in  the  road, 

Carthagi-    which  he  effected  with  much  brilliancy  of  suc- 

bSbre^.  ^^^^*     T^^  Tuscans,  ancient  rivals  of  the  Car- 

rucuse.       thaginians  for  the  commerce  of  the  western  parts 

of  the  Mediterranean,  were  naturally  the  allies 

of  Syracuse,  with  which  they  had  long  carried 

on  an  advantageous  traffic.     Eighteen  of  their 

vessels  hovered  at  a  distance  on  the  Syracusan 

coast,  and  availed  themselves  of  a  dark  night  to 

get  into  the  harbour  unperceived  by  the  enemy. 

This    fortunate  incident  Agathocles  improved 

with   his    usual   dexterity.       He    desired    the 

Tuscans  to  keep  their  concealed  station,  until 

his  own  vessels  sailed  forth  and  were  pursued  by 

the  Carthaginians.     The  Tuscans  according  to 

this  arrangement,  then  put  to  sea.     Agathocles 

turned  the  beaks  of  his  gallies  on  the  pursuers. 

The  Carthaginians,    thus  surprised  between    a 

double  assault,  were  totally  defeated  with  the 

loss  of  five  ships   of  war,  together  with  their 

whole  crews.  The  Carthaginian  admiral  stabbed 

himself  when  his  ship  was  taken  ;  a  premature 

act  of  despair,  since  a  smart  breeze  swelling  the 

main  top-sail,  enabled  the  vessel  to  make  her 

escape.  ^^ 

Hb  pre-         This  unexpected  victory  opened  the  sea  to 

Mo^      Syracuse,  which  was  thenceforth  plentifully  sup- 
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plied  with  provisions  ;  and  enabled  Agathocles  chap. 
to  pursue  without  danger  his  navigation  to  Car-  y  ^'    > 
thage.     But  a  precaution,   usual  with  him  on  tailing  to 
such   occasions,   remained  to  be  taken  before    *"**"se. 
he  set  sail.     Five  hundred  obnoxious  Syracu- 
sans  were  assembled  on  pretence  of  a  public  en- 
tertainment,   and  massacred  by  order  of  the 
tyrant,  as  persons  most  likely  to  disturb  the  go- 
vemment  during  his  absence,  and  to  co-operate 
with  Deinocrates. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Agathocles  saw  Defeated 
that  the  melancholy  advices  from  that  quarter  ^^^ 
were  not  exaggerations.  The  immediate  safety 
of  his  army  required  a  battle.  This,  however, 
the  enemy,  who  had  seized  all  the  most  advan- 
tageous passes  communicating  with  the  adjacent 
country,  was  studious  to  avoid.  The  strength 
of  Agathocles  was  still  considerable.  Besides 
his  garrisons  in  Tunes  and  several  other  towns, 
which  had  not  yet  ventured  to  rebel,  he  had  siy 
thousand  Greeks  in  his  camp ;  and  nearly  an 
equsd  number  of  Italians,  with  whose  country 
he  had  careftilly  maintained  a  correspondence 
ever  since  his  first  campaigns  in  Magna  Grwcia. 
His  African  troops  were  more  numerous  than 
both  cdlectively  :  ten  thousand  foot,  six  thou- 
sand chariots  of  war,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry. 
At  the  head  of  this  army,  cooped  up  and  im- 
patient, and  the  Africans  strongly  inclined  to 
revolt,  he  employed  all  his  usual  artifices  for 
dravdng  the  Carthaginians  from  their  camp  ;  and 
eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  which  they 
afforded  him,    of  coming  to  an   engagement, 

p  4 
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CHAP,  though  the  ground  was  highly   unfavourable,- 
,  ^  ^^'  J  The    Greeks  under  his  immediate  command 
behaved  bravely.     But  after  his  Africans  and 
mercenaries  gave  way,  the  Greeks  were  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  numbers.  In  the  pursuitt 
the   Carthaginians   spared    the   Africans,    but 
gave  no  quarter  to  the  Greeks  and   Italians, 
who   were   easily  known  by  their  armour  and 
of  whom,    before   they   reached   their  camp, 
about  three  thousand  feU.*^     A  few  prisoners 
indeed  were  made,  but  not  as  an  exception  to 
general  orders,  since  they  were  only  saved  for  a 
purpose  far  more  horrid  than  all  the  carnage  of 
battle, 
Conflagra-       Thev  Consisted  of  the  tallest  and  handsomest 

tion  olthe  -^  IX* 

Carthagi.  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  reserved  as  a  burnt  or- 
niaiicamp.  f^j^jjg  for  Moloch  or  Satum,  whose  portable 
house,  or  tabernacle,  diffused  a  thick  supersti- 
tious gloom  in  the  midst  of  the  Carthaginian 
camp,  nearly  contiguous  to  the  general's  tent 
While  the  flames  of  this  abominable  rite  mounted 
on  high,  a  brisk  wind  brought  them  in  contact 
first  with  the  tabernacle  of  the  god,  and  next 
with  the  pavilion  of  the  commander.  As  the 
tents  of  the  Carthaginians  were  made  of  matts 
or  dried  reeds,  the  whole  camp  was  speedily  in 
a  blaze.  The  Carthaginians  fled  on  all  sides  with 
their  armour  and  most  precious  effects ;  many 
perished  in  the  flames. 
Defection  xhis  disaster,  which  befel  the  Barbarians  in 
of  the        the  first  watch  of  the  night,  was,  by  an  extra- 
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ordinary  coincidence,  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
defection,  which  at  tht  same  time  happened  in 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  Five  thousand  Africans  Greeks— 
had   begun,    with  the  first  darkness   of  night,  Joni^** 
to  fly  from  the  discomfited  Agathocies  to  their  quencos. 
victorious    countrymen.       Their   approach   was 
disco veied    by    the    Carthaginian   videttes    or 
scouts,  and  quickly  communicated  to  the  army 
now  irregularly  collected,  and  pursuing  its  hasty 
march  towards  Carthage.   The  Barbarians  never 
doubted   that   the  Greeks,    having  beheld  the 
conflagration  of  their  tents,  had   hastened   to 
avail  themselves  of  the  consequent  disorder.  A 
sudden  terror  seized  them.    Darkness  encreased 
the  confusion  :  and  in  their  scattered  flight  over 
a   rough    and    intricate    country,    swelled    by 
craggy    rocks,   and   interrupted   by   walls  and 
hedges,  different  parties  mistook  each  other  for 
enegiies,    and    forced  their  opposite  ways   by 
adverse  arms.    Many  rushed  headlong  over  pre- 
cipices ;  not  less  than  five  thousand  are  said  to 
have  fallen  victims  to  this  blind  panic :  and  the 
rejnaihder   who  reached  Carthage,  entered  the 
gates  in  wild  trepidation,  as  if  they  had  been 
closely  pursued  by  the  enemy.     The  African 
deserters,    meanwhile,    who  had  occasioned  all 
this  terror,  no  sooner  perceived  the  Carthaginian 
camp  on  fire,  than  they  changed  their  first  reso- 
lution, and  began  to  return  back  under  similar 
apprehensions  to  those  which  they  inspired.  The 
Greeks,  who  hadnotyet  been  apprised  of  their 
desertion,  were  informed  of  the  movement  of  a 
great  body  of  men,  tu  their  own  «eighbourhood. 
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CHAP.  They  beheld  the  distant    conflagration  j    the 
V  j^    ,  tumultuary  cries  of  the  Carthaginians  had  dis- 
tinctly reached  their  ears :  it  immediately  oc- 
curred to  them  that  the  barbarians,  intoxicated 
'with  their  recent  victory,  had  advanced  against 
them  with  their  whole  forces,  after  setting  fire 
by  way  of  bravado  to  their  own  tents.     Agatho- 
cles  ordered  his  soldiers  to  arm.    They  rushed 
tumultuously  from  the  camp,  and  the  nearer 
view  of  the  nocturnal  conflagration  increasing 
the  general  alarm,  convinced  them  that  their 
only  resource  was  in  immediate  flight.     One  di- 
vision   of  them  encountered  the  African  de- 
serters, to  the  mutual  consternation  and  with 
great  destruction  of  both  parties.     Many  scat- 
tering themselves  at  a  distance  on  all  sides  of 
the  camp,  remained  in  lurking  places  for  the 
whole  night  long ;  and  the  return  of  light  only 
showed  to  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, how  shamefully  both  of  them  had 
been  deluded  by  empty  terrors.  '* 
Termin-         The  moming,  however,  rose  with  very  dif- 
^^h^     ferent  prospects  to  the  adverse  armies.     The 
^^^AM  "^    Carthaginian  forces  were  still  entire,  and  con- 
and  his  re*  tiuually  augmenting  by  the  daily  return  to  duty 
cih^^^^*"  of  their  revolted  allies  or  rebellious  subjects, 
oi>rap.      The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  being  totally 
b!  c"  505.  deserted  by  their  African  auxiliaries,  and  having 
lost  four  thousand  men  in  the  nocturnal  tumult, 
and  three  thousand  in   the  preceding  battle, 
were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers  in 
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a  hostile  country,  at  once  dispirited  and  mu-  chap. 
tinous,  fearing  the  enemy,  and  angry  with  their      ^" 
general.     Under  such    a   reverse   of  fortune, 
Agathocles  would   readily  have   submitted   to 
any  terms    of   accommodation;    but    he  sus- 
pected that  the  Carthaginians  would  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  less  than  his  absolute  de- 
struction.   The  movements  of  the  tyrant's  mind 
were  rapid  and  decisive.     He   determined  to 
embai*k  secretly  for  Sicily  with  his  younger  don 
Heracleides,  leaving  Archagathus  and  his  army 
to  their  fate.     Archagathus  discovered  this  de- 
sign, and  communicated  it  to  the  oflScers ;  the 
officers  declared  it  to  their  troops  ;  and  mutiny 
ensued:    Agathocles  was   seized  and  bound: 
but  the  sight  of  their  general  in  bonds  could 
not  be  endured  by  the  soldiers :  they  relented, 
apd  released  him :  whereas,  he,  anxious  only  for 
his  own   escape  from   the   Carthaginians,    em- 
ployed the  first  moment  of  liberty  to  embark 
in  a  small  passage-boat,  (though  it  was  winter,) 
with  a  few  sailors  for  Sicily.     The  army,  having 
discovered  his  flight,  put  his  sons  to  death,  and 
chose  new  commanders  who  came  to  a  capitula- 
tion on  the  following  terms:    that  the  towns 
yet  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  should  be  surren- 
dered on  the  payment  of  three  hundred  talents : 
that 'as   many  of  the   officers  and  soldiers  as 
judged  proper,  should  enter  into  the  Cartha- 
ginian service,  and  be  entitled  to  pay  and  pro- 
motion according  to  their  rank  and  the  rules 
established  in  the  army :    and  that  those  who 
did  not  think  fit  to  remain  in  Africa,  should  be 
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sent  to  Sicily,  and  have  habitations  assigned  to 
them  at  Solois ;  a  place  formerly  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  principal  Carthaginian  settlements 
in  the  ishmd.  These  conditions,  though  highly, 
acceptable  to  the  camp,  were  rejected  by  the 
Grecian  garrisons  which  still  confided  in  the 
extraordinary  resources  of  Agathocles.  Their 
towns  were  stormed:  the  commanders  cruci- 
fied; and  the  soldiers,  disgraced  by  fetters, 
were  condemned  to  repair  the  efiect  of  their 
own  ravages,  and  to  cultivate  with  incessant 
toil  the  lands  which  during  four  years  of  war. 
they  had  continued  to  desolate.  *®^  Thus  ended 
the  expedition  of  Agathocles  into  Africa,  which 
once  promised  to  be  as  important  in  its  con- 
sequences, as  it  certainly  is  memorable  in  its 
incidents, 
Agatho-  The  return  of  Agathocles  to  Sicily  was 
ciea's  cm  marked  by  such  outrages  as  might  be  expected 
Egesta.  from  cruclty  exasperated  by  sufiering.  He 
landed  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
by  the  shortest  voyage  from  Africa :  and  im- 
mediately sent  orders  to  Syracuse,  that  a  band 
of  his  faithful  mercenaries  should  repair  to  his 
standard.  They  joined  him  near  Egesta,  a  city 
at  that  time  in  alliance  with  Syracuse,  contain- 
ing ten  thousand  families  and  many  of  them 
opulent.  Agathocles  demanded  their  money. 
The  Egestians  hesitated  to  comply  with  this 
requisition.  The  tyrant's  impatience  brooked 
not  delay.     He  massacred  the  largest  portion  of 
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the  citizens,  and  extracted  from  the  remainder  chap. 
their  hidden  treasures,  by  tortures  that  in  va-  ^^' 
riety  of  contrivance  are  said  to  have  rivalled 
the  fabulous  pains  of  Tartarus.  To  escape  his 
execrable  machinations  many  laid  violent  hands 
on  themselves,  and  Egesta  in  one  miserable  day 
was  completely  desolated  by  the  murder  of  its 
men  and  women,  and  by  a  sale  of  the  boys  and 
girls  to  the  barbarous  Brutii.  A  youth  of  sin- 
gular beauty,  named  Maenon,  was  alone  reserved 
for  the  domestic  servitude  of  Agathocles.  M^- 
non  survived  to  avenge,  by  an  action  well  be- 
coming the  favourite  of  a  tyrant,  both  the 
destruction  of  his  countrymen  and  his  own 
disgrace.  The  walls  and  houses,  however,  still 
remained ;  and  Egesta,  under  the  protection  of 
Agathocles  and  its  new  name  Dicaeopolis '% 
became  a  receptacle  for  banditti  and  deserters  *^, 
and  a  fertile  seminary  of  mercenary  assassins, 
naturally  abounding  in  a  country  torn  to  pieces 
by  foreign  and  domestic  warfare. 

Syracuse,  which  had  furnished  instruments  of  AndinSj- 
vengeance  against  Egesta,  experienced  shortly  '^"•^ 
afterwards  the  sad  effects  of  the  tyrant's  fury. 
He  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  murder  of 
his  two  sons  by  his  revolted  army  in  Africa,  than 
he  sent  orders  to  his  brother  Antander  to  destroy, 
without  exception,  the  whole  kindred  of  the 
rebels.  The  command  was  strictly  executed; 
in  some  instances  four  generations  of  the  same 
family  were  cut  off  in  the  same  hour  ;  and  we 
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may  indulge  the  pathetic  exaggerations  of  a 
Sicilian,  in  describing  the  massacre  as  so 
dreadful  that  when  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  (for  none  ventured  to  acknowledge 
and  bury  them)  the  waters  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore  were  died  red  with 
His  treaty  blood.  "^  These  monstrous  cruelties,  which 
elurtiui^.  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  were  punished 
mans.  in  the  first  instance  by  the  revolt  of  Pasiphilus, 
cxviii.  4.  the  tyrant's  general ;  to  whom,  while  his  own 
brother  Antander  held  the  government  of  Syra- 
cuse, he  trusted  the  command  of  Gela,  and 
other  important  though  subordinate  cities.  The 
defection  of  Pasiphilus,  however,  was  occa- 
sioned not  by  his  detestation  of  his  master's 
crimes,  but  by  an  ill-founded  contempt  of  his 
power.  The  tyrant,  indeed,  had  lost  an  army 
in  Africa :  Deinocrates  still  bade  him  defiance 
in  Sicily ;  and  by  his  recent  massacres,  he  had 
greatly  diminished  his  own  strength.  Pasi- 
philus hoped  by  joining  Deinocrates  to  give  9 
decided  preponderancy  to  the  cause  of  public 
freedom  and  Sicilian  independency,  which  that 
great  master  of  artifice  had  so  long  and  so  ably 
supported.  The  tyrant  acted  as  if  he  had  felt 
this  stroke  with  pecuUar  sensibility,  aqd  had 
believed  that  the  defection  of  his  lieutenant 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  afiairs.  He  nego* 
dated  at  once  with  Deinocrates  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. To  the  former  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  government  of  Syracuse,  and  to  restore 
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freedom  to  the  citizens,  and  the  exiles  to  their  chap. 
country.  Tired  of  grandeur,  he  desired  nothing  ^  ^ 
but  safety ;  for  which  purpose  he  required  for 
his  residence  the  two  fortresses  of  Thermas  and 
Cephaloedion }  the  former  deriving  its  name 
from  the  hot  baths }  the  latter  from  its  situation 
at  the  top  of  a  lofly  and  almost  inaccessible 
promontory :  and  both  of  them  standing  near 
the  middle  of  the  northern  coast.  To  the 
Carthaginians  he  ^  offered  to  guarantee  that 
western  division  of  the  island  which  had  for- 
^lerly  belonged  to  them,  extending  from  the 
extreme  limit  of  Lilyboeum  to  Himera  on  the 
northern,  and  Heraclaaa  on  the  southern,  shore. 
The  Carthaginians,  who  earnestly  wished  to 
extend  their  footing  in  Sicily,  sacrificed  thw 
resentment  to  their  interest }  and  purchased  a 
precarious  alliance  at  the  price  of  three  hundred 
talent3  and  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
com.  "^ 

In  the  propositions  made  to  Deinocrates,  it  is  His  nego- 
pot  easy  to  determine  Vhether  the  tyraqt  was  ^f^^^ 
sincere.    His  monstrous  crimes  could  not  fail  inocratei. 
to  anticipate  dreadful  punishment,   as  socm  as 
he  was  stung  by  adversity.     But  knowing  the 
character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  ne^ 
gociate,  he  might  also  wish  to  expose  him  in  his 
true  light  to  the  Sicilians.      Deinocrates   re^ 
jtcted  his  humble  request,    and  disdained  his 
advantageous  o£fers^    That  Syracusan  exile  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty-eight  thou* 
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Whom  he 
defeats  at 
Forgium. 
Olymp. 
cxviii.  4. 
B.C.  305. 


sand  men,  had  many  rich  cities  at^his  devotion, 
and  enjoyed,  under  the  name  of  a  fugitive,  the 
authority  of  a  king.     It  was  not  his  intention, 
therefore,  to  lay  down  his  power,  and  to  restore 
either  independence  to  the   Sicilian  chies,    or 
democracy  to  Syracuse :  under  which  form  of 
government  he   must   have  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  and  have  thenceforth  held  his  life,  and 
every  thing  dear  to  him,  at  the  will   of  tur- 
bulent demagogues  and  a  capricious  multitude. 
He   therefore    rejected    all  terms    of   accom- 
modation with  the  tyrant,  a  circumstance  whidt 
the  latter  immediately  made  known  over  the 
island,  complaining  that  Deinocrates's  ambition 
and  obstinacy  hindered  the  Sicilians  from  re- 
turning to  their  respective  cities,  and  all  those 
cities    from  being    declared    free    and    inde- 
pendent. "^ 

Expecting  much  benefit  from  this  communi- 
cation, Agathocles  determined  to  venture  a 
battle  with  five  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred 
horse,  against  an  army  four  times  as  numerous. 
The  scene  of  the  action  was  near  Forgium,  an 
inland  and  now  unknown  mountain,  but  anciently 
remarkable  as  the  haunt  of  vultures ;  and  from 
which  the  Sicilian  vultures  derived  their  specific 
name*  The  battle  was  scarcely  begun  when  above 
two  thousand  of  Deinocrates's  troops  passed 
over  to  the  side  of  Agathodes.  This  defection 
was  followed  by  distrust  and  dismay  in  the 
whole  army  of  allied  Sicilians.     They  fled  in 
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scattered  disorder.  The  tyrant,  after  51  short  chap. 
pursuit,  ordered  the  slaughter  to  cease,  and 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  the  fugitives 
might  return  to  their  several  homes.  Many  ac- 
cepted this  permission;  others  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country  in  the  night ;  the  cavalry 
escaped  to  the  neighbouring  but  now  unknown 
fortress  of  Ambicae ;  and  a  body  of  seven  thou- 
sand infantry  posted  themselves  on  a  strong 
eminence,  but  capitulated  on  promise  of  safety, 
and  descended  from  their  fortress.  Their  false 
confidence  was  rewarded  by  an  immediate  and 
universal  massacre.  After  this  enormous  per- 
fidy, Agathocles  received  the  remainder  of  the 
fugitives  under  his  protection,  and  made  peace 
with  Deinocrates ;  who,  having  hitherto  fought 
against  him  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  be- 
came from  this  time  forward  his  coadjutor  and 
confident  Deinocrates  was  a  man  of  the  same 
stamp  with  himself;  they  thoroughly  knew 
each  other :  the  tyrant  had  saved  his  life  in  the 
first  massacre  at  Syracuse ;  and  the  bond  of 
their  renewed  friendship  was  the  assassination 
of  the  too  credulous  Pasiphilus,  whom  Dein* 
cerates,  his  late  partner  in  arms,  caught  and 
murdered  with  his  own  hand  at  Gela.  ^^^  Still, 
however,  it  is  wonderful  that  two  such  monsters 
should  have  thenceforth  continued  mutually 
faithful.  There  must  have  been  much  vigilance 
pn  one  side,  and  great  patience  on  the  other. 
The  one,  who  was  old,  needed  an  active  i.n» 
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strument ;  and  the  other,  who  was  young,  ex- 
pected to  inherit  the  power  which  he  had  helped 
to  establish.     In  the  space  of  two  years  all  the 
cities  in  the  island,  except  those  situate  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  were  subjected  to 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  chiefly  by  the  arms  or 
artifices  of  Deinocrates. 
Agatho-         Agathocles  respected  his  treaty  with  the  Car* 
•Client      thaginians  for  the  present,  only  that  he  might 
transac     infringe  it  in  due  time  the  more  boldly.  Among 
oi;rinp.      the   coucluding  transactions  of  his  reign,  the 
wISiV.      principal  bear  a  reference  to  this  great  design  ; 
B.  c.  304.  a  new  invasion  of  Africa  and  the  recovery  of 

£89 

the  laurels  of  his  youth.     With  this  view  we 

find  him  strenuously  employed  in  amassing  trea> 

sure,    collecting  mercenaries,  and  equipping  a 

powerful  fleet.     In  his  extensive  plan  of  pillage, 

no  comer,  however  obscure,  was  overlooked,  no 

place,   however  sacred,   was  unviolated.     The 

superstition  of   antiquity  dwells  with  compla* 

cence  on  his  impious  invasion  of  the  Liparean 

isles,  because  of  the  memorable  and  appropriate 

ThcLipa-  Vengeance  afterwards  inflicted  on  him.  ^**   These 

rcanwies.   jgi^nds  derived    their  name   from    Lipara  the 

largest,  eight  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  cir- 

«  cuit,  and  early  planted  by  a  Dwian  colony  from 

Cnidus.  "*    They  are  seven  "*  in  number,  situate 

"4  Diodor.  1.  xx.  i.  101. 

"ft  Eustathiiu  ad  DionyB,  Peri^t.  Tip^dc  /mt'  AioXo  €un  w^pilBpofm 
c<r  hXi  yri^oi,  &c,  v,  461. 

"*  Authors  differ  on  this  subject;  but  the  number  seven  is  as- 
signed by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela, 
and  Dionydus  Periegetes. 
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between  the  distance  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  chaf* 
miles  from  the  northein  coast  of  Sicily.     Two  v  .-f",  ^ 
of  them  still  continue  to  emit  fire,  Vnlcania  and 
Strongyl6  j  but  they  were  all  formerly  volcanic, 
holding,  as  it  was  supposed,  a  secret  commerce 
with  jEtna,  whose  flames  they  alternately  bor- 
rowed and  supplied.     Agathocles  appeared  be-  Their  vio- 
fore  them  with  a  fleet,  exacting  fifty  talents  for  a^^^ 
their  ransom,  and  when  the  money  fell  short,  ^^• 
despoiled  their  sacred  treasuries  of  the  dedica- 
tions stamped  with  the  awfiil  names  of  Eolus 
and  Vulcan.     The  god  of  the  winds  punished 
him  by  a  storm  which  sunk  eleven  of  his  ships ; 
and  Vulcan  only  reserved  his  ire,  to  gratify  it 
at  last  still  more  terribly. 

With  the  same  predatory  views,  the  tyrant  Other  pre- 
undertook  different  expeditions  to  thef  continent  pej^tw^f 
g£  Magna  Greecia.     In  one  of  these  he  con-  Oiymp. 
quered  and  garrisoned  the  rich  commercial  city  bjc.  299. 
of  Crotona ;  and  in  another  he  dispossessed  the 
Brutii  of  the  maritime  town  Htpponium,  where 
he  built  a  dock  or  arsenal.     That  no  gleanings 
of  gain  might  be  lost,  he  lent  vessels  to  the  pi^ 
rates  who  invested  those  coasts,  and  was  strict 
in  exacting  his  full  share  of  their  booty.  "^ 

Yet  these  minute  attentions  did  not  narrow  hu  traat- 
his  mind,  or  render  him  careless  of  the  great  ^^h5ue»- 
transactions  of  the  times.     He  maintained  a  aoder't 
correspondence   with    Alexander's    successors,  *"*^^*^"' 
and  connected  himself  with  several  of  them  by 
treaties  and  intermarriages.     When  the  fortune 

«'7  Diodor.ibid. 
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CHAP,  of  Antigonus  was  predominant,  he  abetted  ihi 
^  ^^   '  measures  of  that  prince  against  Cassander  and 
his  allies,  and  burned  the  whole  of  a  Macedonian 
fleet  which  besieged  Corcyra. "®     His  daughter 
Lanassa  was  married  successively  to  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Antigonus,  and  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus. 
To  the  former  of  these  princes,  at  that  time 
master  of  Macedon,   he  sent  his  favourite  son, 
who  bore  the  same  name  with  his  father.     De- 
metrius   received    the    youth   with  kind    and 
honourable   courtesy,   invested   him,   after   the 
eastern  fashion  which  he  affected,  with  a  royal 
garment;    and    under   show    of    consolidating 
friendship  with  his  father,  sent  him  back  loaded 
with  presents,  and  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
own  creatures  and  flatterers  Oxythemis ;  whose 
real  errand,   however,  was  to  spy  out  tlie  land, 
and  to  survey  the  actual  state  of  Sicily.     The 
report  must  have  conveyed  a  magnificent  idea  of 
the  tyrant's  power  ;  for  Agathocles,  never  losing 
sight  of  his  designs  against  Carthage,  had  col- 
lected a  great  body  of  mercenaries,  both  Greeks 
and  Italians,  whose  infamous  history  under  their 
common  name  of  Mamertines,  will  presently  be 
related ;  and,  besides  other  naval  preparations, 
had  equipped  two  hundred  galleys  of  a  large 
size,  with  four  and  six  banks  of  oars.  "^ 
His  grand.      But,  before  this  mighty  armament  was  ready 
^th^*'^  to  set  sail,  the  tyrant  died  a  death,  suitable  in- 
deed to  his  life,  if  any  death  could  have  expiated, 
his  execrable  and  innumerable  crimes.     He  had 

"•  Diodor.  Eclog.  Lxxi.  p.  491.  "9  Diodor.  ibid. 
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k  grandson,  named  Archagathus  after  his  father  chap, 
who  perished  in  Africa.  This  youth  did  ttot  .  ^^  . 
degenerate  from  his  ancestors,  being  endowed 
with  courage  and  craft,^ubmissive  ministers  to 
an  ambition  as  unprincipled  as  it  was  boundless. 
He  now  commanded  an  army  encamped  in  the 
northern  district  of  mount  ^tna.  The  tyrant, 
in  avaiKng  himself  of  his  services,  gradually  dis- 
covered his  character,  and  determined  to  remove 
him  from  command.  As  he  himself  was  now  in 
his  seventy-second  year,  he  had  fixed  the  hopes 
of  perpetuating  his  power  on  his  son  and  name- 
sake Agathocles,  whom  he  had  recommended 
to  the  Syracusans  as  their  future  king.  He  now 
sent  him  to  the  army,  furnished  with  an  order  to 
receive  the  command  from  Archagathus.  The 
latter  feigned  willingly  to  resign ;  sailed  to  one  , 
of  the  Liparean  isles  to  perform  a  promised 
sacrifice ;  invited  his  uncle  and  successor  to  par- 
take of  the  entertainments  which  usually  accom- 
panied  that  solemnity ;  and  seized  a  favourable 
moment  for  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast. 
The  body  of  the  younger  Agathocles  was  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the  waves  to  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  where  it  was  recognized  and  sent 
to  his  father  at  Syracuse.  ^^ 

But  the  tyrant  was  by  this  time  incapable  of  Death  of  ^ 
punishing  the  assassip.     Archagathus,  while  he  ^'  ^* 
assumed  to  himself  the  part  of  murdering  his  Oiymp. 
uncle,   had  committed  that  of  destroying  his  B.c.889. 
grandfather  to  Maenon  of  Egesta,   who  long 

"•  Diodor.  Eclog.  l.xxi.  p,4Pl. 
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CHAP,  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  avenging  on  the 
V  ^^  .  tyrant  his  own  disgrace  and  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  The  tyrant  regularly  after  meals  picked 
his  teeth  with  a  quill ;  tliis  tooth-pick  was  usually 
supplied  by  his  favourite  Maenon,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  was  one  so  skilfully  impoisoned, 
that  the  infection,  after  destroying  his  gums  with 
excruciating  torture,  began  in  a  few  days  to 
seize  his  vitals.  While  yet  capable  of  speech, 
he  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  Syracusans, 
and  arraigned  the  impiety  of  Archagathus,  who 
had  ruined  both  himself  and  his  hopes ;  himself 
b^  poison,  his  appointed  successor  by  assassina- 
tion. He  conjured  his  subjects  to  punish  the 
parricide,  and  to  te-establish  and  defend  against 
him  their  hereditary  democracy.  Thus  saying, 
he  was  carried  from  the  tribunal  and  soon  after- 
wards conveyed  to  the  funeral  pile,  speechless 
yet  breathing;  a  dire  atonement  (as  history 
blushes  not  to  relate)  to  Vulcan  for  his  plun- 
dered temple.  He  lived  seventy-two  years,  and 
reigned  twenty-eight.  His  life  was  written  by 
Timaeus  and  Callias,  both  of  them  Sicilians :  his 
brother  Antander,  also  an  historian,  treated  the 
same  subject  "^  j  a  dreadftil  subject  for  the  pen 
of  a  brother ! 
ife  wife  When  the  tyrant  was  no  more,  his  instruments 
Theoxcna.  remained ;  fleets,  armies,  arsenals,  and  treasu- 
ries. Immediately  before  his  death,  part,  in- 
deed, of  his  ill-gotten  wealth  had  been  consigned 
to  Theoxena^^,  the  wife  of  his  old  age,  and 

»•»  Diodor.  Eclog.  I.  xxi.  p.  491.  »"  Justin,  I.  xxiii.  c.J- 
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daughter  to  Magas  ^*^,  who,  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  usurper  Ophelias,  had  been  entrusted 
by  Ptolemy  Soter  with  the  vice-royalty  of  Cyrene, 
To  Magas,  Theoxena  returned  with  her  children 
by  Agathocles,  who,  had  they  remained  in  Syra- 
cuse after  the  death  of  that  tyrant,  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  or 
the  more  relentless  cruelty  of  their  kinsman 
Archagathus. 

Yet  Archagathus  himself  did  not  long  enjoy  History  of 
the  nnits  of  his  parricide.     He  was  the  victim  ^*^*i^^. 
of  his  accomplice   Maenon;    and  the  assassin  sionof 
assumed  his  power  as  commander  of  the  merce-  olymp!!* 
naries.     The  Syracusans  shut  their  gates  against  *^"-  ^* 
the  usurper;   re-established   their   democracy;  B-Csm. 
and  chose  Hicetas,  a  popular  citizen,  for  their  ""*^^* 
general.     A  war  ensued  between  the  new  re- 
public and  the  veteran  hirelings  of  Agathocles ; 
and  the  latter,  .being  abetted  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians,  compelled  the  Syracusans  to  admit  them 
within  their  city,  and  to  acknowledge  them  as 
sharers  in  its  honours.    The  new  citizens,  how«* 
ever,  were  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy  by  the 
old ;  and  as  they  were  much  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers,  they  were  generally  foiled  in  dl  their 
competitions.    Indignant  at  this  treatment,  they 
complained,  threatened,  and  set  themselves  in 
read^ess  to  take  arms.    Their  sedition  was  with 
difficulty    repressed    by  the    seasonable  inter- 
ference of  a  few  wise  and  equitable  men,  con- 

**>  Magas  was  son,  by  a  former  obscure  marriage,  to  Ptolemy 
Soter's  admired  queen^  Berenice. 
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nected  indeed  in  party  with   their  adversaries'/ 
but  whose  impartiality  had  gained  their  confi- 
dence ;  and  a  compromise  in  the  form  of  a  re-' 
gular  treaty  was  made  with  them,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated  that,  upon  receiving  the  full  value 
of  all  their  possessions,   they  should  quit  Syra- 
cuse and  its  dependencies.  *^ 
A^tho-         Under  the  veil  of  this  plausible  transaction, 
mercena.    many  of  the  unprincipled  spldiers  cloaked  a  de- 
STcnamr  ^^g^   ^^  cuormous   wickedness.     The  greatest 
ofMamer.  part  of  them  belonged  to  Campania,  the  most 
usurp  Mc^  infamous  district  in  Italy,  and  in  their  frequent 
OWmp.      journies    between    their    native    country    and 
cxxiv.  1.     southern  Sicily,  had  often  cast  covetous  eyes 
*   on  the  rich  territory  of  Messen6  abounding  with 
whatever  could  tempt  their  rapacity  or  allure 
theii*  voluptuousness*   Upon  leaving  Syracuse  in 
terms    of  their    agreement,     they    proceeded 
towards  the   Sicilian  frith,  with   the  apparent 
design  of  crossing  the  narrow***  strait  from.Mes- 
8en6  to  Rhegium.     At  the  former  place,  they 
were  received    kindly  and  treated  generously, 
which  unsuspecting  bounty  they  repaid  by  an 
enormity  decisively  bold,  and  memorably  sue- 
cessfuL   With  one  consent,  they  murdered  their 
hosts  and  usurped  their  possessions.  *^    By  this 
sudden  stroke,   the  last  branch  of  the  Messe- 
nians  perished,  a  people  whose  long  and  compli^ 

»•«  Oiodor.  Eclog.  I.xxu  s.  13* 

**^  By  a  comparison  of  the  best  authorities,  andent  and  modem, 
the  narrowest  part  will  be  found  to  measure  a  mile  and  a  half, 
English. 

»*^  Polybius,  1.  i.  c.  7. 
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cated  sufferings  I  had  occasion  in  a  former  work  chap. 
to  commemorate.  Not  a  male  beyond  the  age  y  ,J^^j 
of  puberty  was  left  in  the  city  or  territory,  which 
being  thus  fiercely  occupied,  were  with  equal 
fierceness  maintained  by  a  mixed  band  of  ruf- 
fians, who  from  the  prevalence  of  Campanians 
among  them,  assumed  the  name  of  Mameitines 
after  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  called  Mamers  in 
the  provincial  dialect  of  Campania,  ^^ 

For  the  space  of  seven  years,  which  elapsed  Wretched 

/*  1  .    t         .  1  .  1  '      ^      n   ^       state  of 

frotn  this  hornd  transaction  to  the  arrival  of  the  Sicily  from 
renowned  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily,  to  assert  his  claims  J^^th'e^Iut^ 
there  as  husband  to  Lanassa,  and  heir  to  Aga-  ^asion  of 
thocles,  the  Mamertines,  abetted  by  the  Cartha-  oiymp^ 
ginians,  set  their  Greek  neighbours  at  defiance,  ^xxv '4' 
and  exercised  a  sort  of  predatory  dominion  over  B-  c.  tB4. 
the  northern  coasts  of  Sicily.     As  their  ascen-  "" 
dency  prevailed,  the  Syracusans  sunk  in  the 
scale.      The  ancient  subjects  of  Syracuse,  who 
had  trembled  at  the  name  of  Agathocles,  threw  > 

off  the  yoke  of  the  newly  established  democracy. 
Fraud  or  violence  prevailed  in  every  city; 
Phintias  and  Tyndarion  domineered  respectively 
in  Agrigentum  and  Tauromenium  ;  and  during 
the  seven  years  just  mentioned,  Sicily  was 
variously  deformed  ^^  by  sedition,  anarchy, 
the. rashness  of  demagogues,  the  jealousy  of 
tyrants,  the  merciless  exactions  of  mercenaries^ 
and  finally  by  a  cruel  invasion  from  Carthage. 

««7  Diodor.  Edog.  1.  xxi.  1. 15.  cum  Not.  Wesseling. 

"•  Diodor.  Iclog.  1.  xxii.  $.2,  11.    Conf.  Plut.  in  Pyrrhot 
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Disorders  on  the  Death  of  Seleuais.  —  Nedb  Kingdom  of 
PontuSf  Bithynitty  Cctppadociaj  and  Pergamus.-^ 
Gauls  prepare  their  Irruption.  —  Transactions  pre- 
ceding  that  Eoent :  I.  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Greeks^  or 
Syria  ;  II.  in  Egypt ;  III.  in  Macedon  ;  IV.  in 
TTirace ;  V.  in  Greece.  —  Gauls,  their  Migrations,'- 
Arts  and  Manners.-^  Assail  Macedon j  and  slay  Kerau- 
nus.  —  Invade  Greece.  —  Marvellously  defeated  at 
Delphi.  —  More  probable  Account  of  their  Catastrth 
phe.  —  Gallic  Kingdom  of  Tidi.  —  Their  ambulatory 
Dominion  in  Lesser  Asia.  —  They  establish  themsdoes 
in  New  Gaulj  or  Galatia.  —  Tlieir  Pursuits  in  that 
Country,  and  improved  Manners. 

Jl*  ortt-one  years  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
Alexander^  when  Seleucus,  the  last  survivor 
among  his  generals,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
Daring  this  memorable  period,  the  finest  coun- 
tries of  Asia  remained  a  spoil  to  the  Macedo- 
b!c! S80.  "^^^  captains,  whose  ambitious  struggles  with 
each  other  were  unobstructed  either  by  domestic 
rebellion,  or  by  foreign  invasion.  But  upon  the 
death  of  Seleucus,  as  if  the  energy,  infused  by 
Alexander,  had  passed  away  with  his  immediate 
successors,  the  empire  was  assailed  at  once  in 
its  centre,  and  on  its  frontiers.  Part  of  the  con- 
trouling  army  had  marched  with  Antiochus  into 
the  East ;  another  part  had  crojssed  the  Heller 
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ponty  into  Macedon«  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  several  nations  of  lesser  Asia  assumed 
arms  and  independence ;  particularly  the  inha*  The  new 
bitants  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia  ;  of^^tS. 
countries  which  contained  an  admixture  of  Eu-  Bithynia, 
ropean  blood,  and  which  had  subsisted,  under  da,  and 
the  Persians,  as  hereditary  satrapies.^  Pergamus  ^«*«^"^ 
had  a  difiPerent  origin  from  the  other  states 
erected  at  this  time  in  the  Peninsula.  Phile* 
tfl&rus,  treasurer  to  Lysimachus,  who  had  offered 
to  resign  his  invaluable  strong-hold  to  Seleucus, 
thought  fit  to  appropriate  and  defend  it  upon  the 
tragical  death  of  this  great  prince.^  His  castle, 
through  the  judicious  employment  of  the  trea- 
sures which  it  contained,  grew  into  the  capital 
of  a  small  territory.  This  was  ably  governed 
by  Philetaerus,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  *, 
and  by  him  peacefully  transmitted  to  his  nephew 
Eumenes  ;  from  which  time  forward,  Pergamus 
was  governed  by  princes  named  alternately  Eu- 
menes and  Attains;  while  Bithynia,  Pontu8» 
and  Cappadocia  respectively  acknowledged  the 
lines  of  Nicomedes,  Mithridates,  and  Ari- 
arathes;  hereditary  names  with  their  ancient 
satraps.  The  king  of  Bithynia  fortified  his  re- 
sideace,  called  from  him  Nicomedia,  on  the  bay 
of  Astakus :  the  royal  army  of  Pontus,  a  king- 
doiA  afterwards  so  famous  under  the  sixth  Mi- 
thridates,   occupied   the   banks  of  the  Ther- 

*  Appian,  Mithridau  c.  115, 116.  Polyb.  1.  ▼.  c.  43.  Plutarch  in 
Demet.  &  Memnon  apud  Phot.  cod.  xxi.  et  seq. 

*  Pausanias,  L  ii.  c.  la 
'  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  6S9. 
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modon  :  M azaca,  on  the  river  Melas,  was  the  ca- 
pital and  main  strong-hold  of  the  Cappadocians  / 

Contemporary  with  the  formation  of  these 
hostile  states  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  an 
event  happened  of  still  greater  magnitude,  and 
which  left  deep  and  bloody  impressions  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  This  was  the  fierce  irrup- 
tion of  the  Gauls,  which  swept  away  the  Greek 
kingdom  laboriously  erected  by  Lysimachus  in 
Thrace;  reduced  Macedon  to  that  condition  of 
weakness  and  obscurity  in  which  it  had  sub- 
sisted before  the  reign  of  Philip ;  and  carrying 
desolation  into  Greece,  threatened  with  total  ex- 
tinction her  once-illustrious  republics.  From 
Europe  the  Gauls  crossed  the  narrow  seas  into 
Asia,  defeated  and  slew  Antiochus,  the  unequal 
successor  to  Seleucus ;  long  exerciaed  a  preda- 
tory dominion  over  his  finest  provinces,  and 
finally  usurped,  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  large  terri- 
tory called  from  them  Galatia.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  relate  this  part  of  history,  after  briefly 
adverting  to  the  transactions  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
empire. 

Of  this  empire,  Antiochus,  from  the  vastness 
of  his  dominions,  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  the 
head.  In  his  father's  life-time,  he  reigned  over 
a  wide  expanse  of  Upper  Asia,  tlien  bridled^  by 
garrisons,  enriched  by  marts  of  inland  traffick, 
adorned  in  many  places  by  Grecian  arts  and 
edifices,  and  confirmed  in  peaceftil  allegiance 

«  Strabo,  1.  xiL'p.  568,  &  1.  xiv.  p.  667,  &  Memnon.  apud  Phot, 
p.  7t2. 
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under  its  Macedonian  masters.  Besides  Syria, 
which  he  inherited,  the  huge  square  previously 
resigned  to  him,  touching  respectively  on  its 
four  sides,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  the  Arabian 
gulph,  and  the  Caspian,  was  computed  two 
centuries  ago^  to  contain,  under  the  general 
name  of  Persia,  about  five  hundred  cities,  sixty 
thousand  villages,  and  forty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants. If  such  indeed  was  its  population,  after 
a  long  succession  of  barbarous  dynasties,  how 
much  more  flourishing  ^  must  it  have  been,  when, 
through  the  arrangements  of  Alexander,  the 
Scythians  and  Arabs,  those  desolating  Nomadic 
conquerors,  were  kept  at  a  distance,  and  con- 
fined within  their  native  deserts  ?  ^  But,  as  if  the 
passive  submission  of  such  dominions  had  dimi- 
nished instead  of  augmenting  their  value,  An- 
tiochus  was  in  haste  to  claim  Macedon  in  virtue 
of  the  last  victory  of  his  father.  In  his  progress 
westward,  he  had  to  encounter  the  Bithynians, 
and  other  rebels  in  Lesser  Asia,  The  opposition 
which  he  found  in  that  quarter,  and  which  he 


»  Conf.  Chardin.  v.  iii.  c.  1 .  et  seq.  and  Tavernier,  v.  i.  p.  635. 

*  Even  the  mountainous  tracts  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Lidus,  the  roughest  parts  of  the  whole  territory,  contained  many 
Greek  cities.  Appian,  Syriac.  and  Strabo,  passim.  The  satrapiet 
•ubject  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks,  are  stated  in  Maccabees  at 
seven ty- two :  Artaxerxes  boasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
satrapies  from  India  to  Ethiopia.  Esther,  c.  xvi.  v.  1.  Their  num- 
ber, for  reasons  above  given,  continually  varied. 

7  The  desolation  has  been  progressive,  for,  by  our  latest  travellers, 
Persia  (the  countrj'  between  the  Tigris  and  Indus),  is  computed  to 
contain  little  more  than  twenty  millions.  But  this  cannot  be  cor- 
rect, if  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul  alone  amounts  to 
fourteen  millions.  She  Mr.  Elphinstone's  Caubul. 
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CHAP,  was  unable  to  overcome  \  made  him  transfer  his 
^  court  and  army  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tigris  to  that  of  the  Orontes.  Instead  of  Se- 
leucia-Babylonia,  Antioch  was  chosen  for  his  re- 
sidence»  agreeably  to  a  policy  not  unusual,  of 
fixing  the  capital  of  empires  near  that  frontier 
from  which  most  danger  is  apprehended  •  In 
the  last  twenty  years  of  Seleucus,  the  natural 
advantages  of  Syria  had  been  improved  with  the 
industry  o£  art,  and  the  zeal  of  affection ;  for 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  extending  ten  days' 
journey  from  Antioch  to  Damascus,  the  snowy 
mountains  from  which  it  was  refreshed,  the 
lakes  and  rivers  by  which  it  was  watered,  revived, 
in  the  fancy  of  the  Macedonians,  the  beloved 
image  of  their  native  country.  This  northern 
division  of  Syria  was  divided  into  districts,  dis- 
tinguished by  Macedonian  names,  and  adorned 
by  Antioch,  Laodicaea,  Seleucia,  and  Pella ;  the 
last  of  which  cities  was  afterwards  called  Apa- 
mea.  The  pastures  of  Syrian  Pella  exceeded  in 
extent  and  fertility  those  of  Pella  in  Macedon, 
and  served,  under  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  to 
feed  five  hundred  elephants,  thirty  thousand 
brood-mares,  and  three  hundred  stallions.  *• 
The  place  was  crowded  by  soldiers,  grooms,  and 
riding-masters,  and  their  innumerable  scholars ; 

*  Memnon  apud  Phot  and  Appian^  Sjriac. 

*  *  It  may  be  observed  of  the  capitals  of  states,  in  general,  that 
fiich  as  are  neither  emporiums  of  commerce,  nor  meant  as  citadels 
ia  the  last  resort,  are  attracted,  as  it  were,  to  the  quarter  from 
which  hostility  is  either  intended  or  expected."  RennelPt  Memoir 
of  a  Map  of  Hindoftan,  Introduction,  p.  4%, 

••  fttrabo,  l.xYi.  p.TSO. 
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and  entirely  dedicated  to  aims  and  exercises;  chap. 
while  productive  and  commercial  industry  en-  ^  -^'^^ 
riched  the  greater  cities  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Oppressed  by  the  military  despotism  of  the 
Mamelukes,  this  country,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  said  to  have  contained  sixty  thousand 
villages  " ;  a  vague  estimate,  yet  of  use  in  the 
appreciation  of  its  resources,  under  a  wiser  and 
milder  administration. 

Egypt,  by  its  detached  situation,  and  the  n.in 
diligence  of  the  first  Ptolemy  in  fortifying  it,  ^^^^ 
was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Gallic  broad- 
sword. At  the  age  of  eighty-four,  that  able 
prince  lefl  his  son  Philadelphus,  whom  he  had 
previously  associated  in  power,  sole  master  of 
Egypt  and  its  dependencies  in  Phoenicia,  Coele- 
Syria,  Cyren^,  and  Cyprus.*^  This  second  Ptolemy 
had  now  reigned  four^years,  at  peace  abroad,  firm 
in  his  government  at  home,  and  zealous  to  com- 
plete, as  will  be  explained  in  due  time,  the  great 
designs  of  his  father  with  regard  to  every  im» 
portant  branch  either  of  domestic  or  foreign 
policy. 

The  destiny  of  Macedon  was  totally  the  re-  m.  in 
verse  of  that  of  Egypt.  From  the  death  of  ^^^•^*^"- 
Cassander,  the  events  in  the  former  kingdom, 
instead  of  resembling  those  of  a  regular  mo- 
narchy, had  exhibited  all  the  wildest  caprices  of 
a  licentious  soldiery.  By  gaining  this  instru- 
ment of  sedition,  Ptolemy  Keraunus  had 
f. 

>*  Hbtoire  de  Hmur  Bee,  1.  v.  c.SO. 

**  Luctan  in  MacroK.    Conf.  Polyb.  1.  ii.  c.41.  and  Pausan.  1.  i. 

€.7. 
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CHAP,  mounted  a  blood-stained  throne,  from  which 
V  ^  '^ .  eight  kings  had  been  precipitated  in  the  space 
of  eighteen  years.-  His  title,  unquestioned  by 
the  Macedonians,  ^vas  disputed,  however,  by 
three  foreign  princes ;  Antiochus  Soter,  in  right 
of  his  father  Selcucus  ;  Antigonus  Gonatas,  in 
right  also  of  his  father  Demetrius ;  and  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus,  as  partner  in  arms  with  Lysimachus^ 
in  the  expulsion  of  Demetrius  from  Macedon.  ^' 
The  first  of  these  princes  was  prevented  from 
asserting  his  pretensions  by  the  rebellion  in 
Lesser  Asia ;  and  the  adventurous  Pyrrhus,  in 
his  habitual  eagerness  to  abandon  an  old  for  a 
new  project,  was  bribed  into  peace,  by  the  loan 
of  fifil y  elephants,  five  thousand'  foot,  and  four 
thousand  horse,  for  the  service  of  his  Italian  ex- 
pedition. '^  Antigonus  Gonatas  thus  remained 
Kerauiuis's  only  competitor.  In  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  his  father,  Antigonus  had 
kept  firm  hold  of  his  possessions  in  Greece, 
particularly  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  **  With  an 
armament  equipped  in  those  harbours,  he  sailed 
towards  Macedon.  A  decisive  battle  at  sea  was 
'  fought  between  him  and  Keraunus.  Antigonus 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  ileet  of  Pella, 
assisted  by  that  of  Heraclaea  in  Bithynia  ;  a  re- 
public then  in  its  highest  bloom,  warmly  at- 
tached, as  we  have  seen^  to  the  house  of 
Lysjmachus,  and  whose  alliance  Keraunus  had 
obtained  by  pretending  to  be  the  avenger  of 


»'  Conf.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  anil  in  Demet.  »*  Id.  in  Pyrrho. 

^*  Id,  in  Demet. 
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that  prince  ^\  and  the  protector  of  his  uttfortu-   chap. 
nate   family.      It  is   worthy  of  remark^    that  y   ^'^' 
among  the  ships  assisting  him  from  Heraclaea,  Lar«cwze 
many  were  provided  with  five  and  six  tier  of  HcracUwi 
oars,  and  one  with  eight  tier,  bearing  an  hun-  v^**!*- 
dred   rowers   on  each.      On  the  two  sides  of 
the  vessel,    there   were  thus  sixteen   hundred 
seamen,  besides  two  pilots,  and  twelve  hundred 
marines,  who  fought  from  the  decks.  *^ 

Keraunus  having  in  this  manner  repelled  or  Kenuinui 
eluded    foreign    hostility,    had,    however,   one  ^^^^ 
enemy  behind,  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  his  phcwsin 
half-sister  Arsinoe,  the  widow  of  Lysimachus,  of  their 
who,  since  thp  destruction  of  her  husband,  had  "*^®'* 
remained  shut  up  with  her  two  sons  in  the  city 
of   Cassandria.      The    strength   of  the    place 
might  have  made  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and 
the  unprincipled  boldness  of  Arsinoe  trembled 
at  no  crime  for  recovering  her  own  greatness, 
or  enforcing  the  claims  of  her   children.     To 
avoid  the  delays  of  a  siege,  Keraunus  had  re-«^ 
course  to  artifice ;  he  imputed  his  crimes  only 
to  love   for  Arsino^,  and  solemnly  swore,  that 
if  she  consented  to  accept  him  as  her  husband, 
her  sons  by    Lysimachus   should    inherit  the 
throne.     The  profligacy  of  her   own  character 
might  have  taught  this  wretched  woman  to  dis- 
trust the  oaths  of  Keraunus.     But  she  confided, 
perhaps,  in  her  greater  dexterity  for  anticipating 

^  See  above,  p.  64.  the  friendly  connection  between  Lysiinocbui 
and  Heraclea. 

■?  Memnon  apod  Photium,  e.  xiv.  p.  718.  ^ 
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CHAP,  his  crimes ;  or  thought,  more  probably,  nothing; 
save  the  seduction  of  her  stepson  Agathocles, 
beyond  the  power  of  her  charms :  Cassandria 
opened  its  gates:  Arsino6  threw  herself,  as 
affianced,  into  the  arms  of  her  victorious  brother  ; 
but  amidst  the  preparations  for  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe,  Lysimachus  and 
PhiUp,  one  sixteen  and  the  other  thirteen  years 
old,  were  butchered  before  their  mother^s  eyes, 
by  the  execrable  cruelty  of  their  uncle.  *®  By 
this  monstrous  deed,  uniting  the  bloodiest  fe- 
rocity with  the  basest  perfidy,  Keraunus  com- 
pleted a  rapid  series  of  prosperous  crimes,  which 
confirmed  his  sovereignty  in  Macedon,  and 
sealed  the  title  which  he  had  assumed  from 
the  resistless  celerity  of  thunder.  **  But  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  he  was  himself  doomed 
to  swift  destruction,  by  enemies  not  less  deserv- 
ing of  that  tremendous  epithet. 
IV.  In  During  the  short  span  allotted  to  him,  he  was 

^'^^***^  alike  busy  in  arms  and  intrigues.  He  had  pre- 
tended to  avenge  Lysimachus  in  the  blood  of 
Seleucus;  he  now  pretended  to  avenge  Aga- 
thocles,  by  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Arsino^, 
since,  for  their  sake,  that  virtuous  prince  had 
been  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  his  step-mother 
by  his  unnatural  father.  A^  uniting  in  his  own 
person  the  rights  of  Lysimachus  and  Agathocles, 
Keraunus,  in  addition  to  Macedon,  claimed  the 

*'  Conf.  Justin.  1.  xvii.  c.  2.  &  1.  xxiy.  c.  sr. 

*?  Pausanias,  Attic,  refers  the  origin  of  tiiis  name  to  his  celerity  ; 
Menmon/  to  his  ferocity.  Excerpt  cix.  p.  714.  The  furious 
Bajai^et  J.  probably  knew  not  that  his  title  of  ilderim,  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  an  ancient  king  of  Macedon. 
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contiguous  kingdom  of  TTu-ace ;  and,  after  de-  c  H  A  P, 
feating  Antigonus  Gonatas,  he  was  eager  to  ex*  .  ,  "f*,^ 
tend  his  dominion  on  the  other  side,  by  carrying 
his  arms  into  Greece,  But  a  prince  whose 
crimes  were  palpable,  and  whose  character  was 
odious,  found  his  authority  too  precarious  at 
home,  to  make  vigorous  exertions  abroad.  The 
barbarous  monarchy  of  Thrace,  which  Lysima^ 
chus  had  cemented  with  such  unremitting  labour, 
was  in  a  moment  dissolved.  Each  warUke  chief^ 
tain  trusted  to  the  sword  of  his  immediate  de* 
pendents  for  a  separate  establishment  Under  the 
hereditary  names  of  Seuthes,  Cotys,  and  SU 
talces,  the  Thracians  resumed  their  accustomed 
animosities,  and  repeated  their  ancient  de- 
predations, the  tribe  of  the  Bessi^  spreading 
terror  from  mount  Rhodop^,  the  Odrysae^*  pre- 
vailing in  the  inland  country,  and  the  Sapaeans  ^ 
domineering  over  the  seacoast.  Blinded  by 
their  domestic  feuds,  they  perceived  not  the 
arm  of  the  Gauls  uplifted,  and  ready  to  over- 
whelm them. 

In  Greece,  which  had  long  been  a  sport  to  v.  in 
the  Macedonian  captains,  affairs  assumed  a  new  ^^^^^ 
aspect.      Its   ancient  republics  again  emerged 
from  obscurity,  through  the  weakness  and  dis- 
union  of  their  former  masters*     The  recent  dis- 
aster of  Antigonus,  in  the  attempt  to  recover 

^  Strabo,  1 .  vii.  p.  3 1 8.    £t  sua  Bessi  nive  duriores.  PauL  Nolan. 
Carm.  v.  206. 

*'  The  most  powerful  tribe  in  Thrace,  and  whose  name  14  ofU;n 
used  as  synonymous  with  that  of  the  nation. 
Mavors  in  prselia  currus 
Odrysia  tellure  vocat.    Sil.  Ital.  I.  iv,  v.  458. 
*•  Strabo,  I.  x.  p.  457. 
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his  father's  kingdom  of  Macedon,  lessened  his  as- 
scendency  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  cities  be- 
yond the  Isthmus  expelled  his  deputies,  whom 
they  stigmatised  as  tyrants.  Athens,  under  her 
admired  Callippus^,  once  more  despising  danger, 
panted  for  glory.  The  Acha^ns  renewed  their 
confederacy  of  virtue  and  liberty  ^  j  the  Etolians 
were  always  ready  to  associate  in  leagues  of  ra* 
pacity  and  revenge.  Such  was  the  general  state 
of  the  empire  in  its  principal  divisions,  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Ionian  sea,  when  the  western 
and  most  warlike  frontier  was  assailed  by  an 
enemy,  hitherto  little  known  in  those  parts,  and 
therefore  the  more  terrible. 
^^  The  spacious  square,  called  Galatia,  or  Gallia, 

by  the  ancients,  was  comprehended,  in  one  di- 
rection, between  the  English  channel  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  in  another,  between  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Rhine.  Its  two  southern 
comers  were  fortified  by  the  natural  bulwarks 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  This  ample  and 
compact  territory  was,  in  all  ages,  distinguished 
by  the  roving  inconstancy  and  martial  enterprise 
of  the  Galatians,  Gauls,  or  Celts*,  its  imme- 

*3  Pausanias,  1. 1.  p.  4.  **  Plutarch  in  Arat. 

*s  Unlike  as  the  words  Galatians  and  Celts  sound  to  an  Engluh 
e«r,  they  are  clearly  the  same.  According  to  the  analogy  o(  tbt 
language  spoken  by  the  Gauls  inhabiting  Lesser  Asia,  the  e  in  tb« 
word  denoting  Ceits,  plural,  is  changed  from  a  in  the  singular.  From 
Calta  to  Galta  and  Galata*  the  transition  is  easy,  as  the  difference  is 
rather  in  the  writing  than  in  the  pronunciation.  The  nameofCeltft 
or  Galii  is  applied,  either  generally  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
(Vid.  Strabo,  1.  \r,  Sc  L  vii.)  or  particularly  to  one  of  the  three  great 
dinuoDs  of  people  Inhabiting  that  country.  CaMsr  de  BeU.  Gallic* 
LL  c.  1. 
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morial  inhabitants.     Three  centuries  before  the 
migration  whose  consequences  we  are  going  to 
explain,  history  records  how  the  Gallic  tribes, 
actuated  by  their  habitual  restlessness,   pene- 
trated into  the  northern  valleys  of  the  Alps,  Ancient 
where  the  vast  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel  and  tSrw'^itg 
for  building,  with  rich  specks  of  intermediate  "*^^«^ 
pasture,  induced  them  to  take  up  their  tempo- 
rary abode,    until  moved,    with  the   desire  of 
exploring  what  lay  beyond  those  regions  of  snow 
and  solitude,   some  daring  adventurers,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  insinuated  them- 
selves through  the  windings  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
passing  one  mountain  after  another,  poured  from 
the  Rhetian  rocks  into  the  soft  bosom  of  Italy.* 
The  beauties  of  the  delicious  plain,  into  which 
they  had  suddenly  descended,  affected  them  the 
more  powerfully,  as  they  still  affect  every  tra- 
veller^,  by  contrast  with  the  dark  dens  and 
rugged  mountains  which  they  had  left  behind. 
When  news  of  their  successftil  boldness  reached  Their  coo- 
their  longing  countrymen,  ever  discontented  at  J^J^and 
home,   the  standard  of  foreign  enterprise  was  struggle 
crowded  by  new  multitudes,  who  invaded,  con-  Rome, 
quered,  and  colonised  part  of  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  Apennines,  then  cultivated 
by  the  Tuscans ;  from  which,  careless  of  every 
art  but  agriculture  and  aims,  the  Gauls  diffused 
terror  on  all  sides  around  them :  compelled  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  Italy  to  receive  their 

••  Tit.  Liv.  1.  V.  c  17—33.  et  leq. 

*^  I  tpeak  from  a  warm  recollei^tioD  of  my  own  feelingi. 

R  S 
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CHAP,  yoke ;  and  about  t  century  before  the  period 
^       which  forms  our  present  subject,  sacked  the  kss 
fortified  part  of  Rome^  and  were  on  the  point 
of  storming  the  citadel.     But  fortune  watched 
over  the  safety  of  this  illustrious  commonwealth, 
and  rescued  her  feeble  infancy  from  the  gripe 
of  those  sanguinary  assailants.    The  Veneris  a 
pe<^le  agreeing  with  the  Gallic  inyaders  in  sp- 
pearance  and  manners,  but  differing  from  them 
in  language,  had  made  an  irruption  into  their 
domestic  territories^,  and  retorted  their  cruel 
devastations.    The  Gauls,   stung  with  rage  at 
this  aggression,  abandoned  their  new  conquests ; 
and  flew  to  defend  their  h<Hne8,  their  household 
gods,  and  helpless  families.     On  many  future 
occasions  they  marched  southward  to  Latium, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  beyond 
the  Alps,  desolated  the  open  country,  and  con- 
quered in  several  battles*;  but  tliey  never  had 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  result  of  a  single  cam- 
paign; and  their  struggle  with  Rome>  for  the 
dominion  of  Italy,  during  a  period  of  an  huib- 
dred  and  sixty-five  years  ^,  exhibits  the  unequal 
conflict  of  brutal  ferocity  and  wild  enterprise,, 
against    disciplined  valour   and    deep^working 
policy. 

"^  Polyb.  1.  ii.  c.  17, 18.  The  Veneti,  accardrng  to  Stebo,  I.  iv. 
p.  194.  were  a  Belgic  nation :  and  the  fiel^,  who  were  the  bHafeit 
people  in  Gaul,  differed  in  langaage  from  the  Celt«»  and  Aquitani ; 
the  two  other  nations  by  whom  Gaul  was  inhabited.  Csesar  deBell. 
OaHic.  l.i.  c.  1. 

^  Conf.  Polyb.  L  ii.  c.  18.  6t  seq.  Tit  Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  9.  et  seq. 
].  viii.  c.  20.  1.  X.  c.  37.  et  seq. 

^  Rome  was  sacked,  Olymp.  xcvii.  3,  B.  C.  590.  The  decisive 
▼ictory  of  JEmiliuiS  Papus  was  gained,  Olymp.  cxxxviii.  4.  B.  C.  2«5. 
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The  lofty  destiny  of  the  power  with  which   chap. 
they  so  long  contended,  gives  an  interest  to  the  v   ^^' 
Italian  Gauls,  which  their  Ulyrian  brethren  pos-  Their  in- 
sess  inherently  in  themselves,  from  the  strange-  S?,^un« 
ness  and  variety  of  their  adventures.   In  modem  ^^*®^ 
times,  navigation  is  perpetually  discovering  new  nube. 
lands,  but  in  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  the  spirit 
of  emigration  was  only  to  be  checked  by  the  dis- 
covery of  new  and  impassable  seas.     Could  we 
make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  dangers  encountered, 
and  the  obstacles  overcome,  the  courage  of  the 
Gauls  itt  penetrating  from  the  confines  of  the 
Rhine  to  those  of  the  Euxine,  after  exploring 
the  gloom  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  and  settling 
their  colony  of  Boii  in  the  delightftil  irriguous 
district  stifl  commemorating  this  event  in  its 
name  of  Bohemia 'V  would  not  perhaps  be  dis- 
graced by  a  comparison  with  the  boasted  exploits 
of  om  most  celebrated  mariners.    In  the  expe- 
dition of  those  fierce  tribes,  which  invaded  the 
Macedonian  empire,  no  notice  however  is  taken 
of  their  contrivances  for  passing  the  Danube, 
nor  the.  smallest  hint  dropped  of  any  hostilities 
between  them  and  the  Germans.     Though  the 
vague  language  of  antiquity  brings  them  from 
the  extremities  of  the  ocean,  fix)m  coasts  repel- 
ling approach  by  rocks,  tides,  and  sea-monsters'*, 
it  should  seem  more  probable  that  they  marched 

^  Manet  adhuc  Boiemi  nomen.  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  The  word 
is  plainly  Gerroan^  Boienheim. 
^  Paiisanias,  Aide  Li.  c 3.    Horace  had  before  said, 
Te  beiiuoiw  qui  remods 
Obstrepit  Oceanui  Britannia^  Sec 

L.  iv.  Ode  14. 
B  4 
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immddiately  from  the  provinces  south  of  the 
Danube;  from  Noricum,  Pannonia,  or  lUyri- 
cum. 
Their  arts  gut  the  inquiry  into  what  they  were,  is  more 
important  than  the  question,  from  whence  they 
came.  The  most  curious  indeed  of  the  Greeb 
acknowledge  their  very  imperfect  •*  information, 
concerning  those  great  divisions  of  Europe, 
which,  in  modern  times,  have  been  cultivated 
and  improved  into  flourishing  and  powerful  king- 
doms. From  the  notices  which  they  afford,  we 
can  only  infer,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  like 
those  of  Britain,  Spain,  and  Germany,  subsisted 
in  that  middle  state  of  barbarism,  which,  though 
elevated  above  the  penury  and  gloom  of  savage 
life,  was  stiU  further  removed  from  the  dignity 
and  elegance  of  enlightened  commonwealths. 
Their  uncouth  appearance,  ferocious  manners, 
and  abominable  superstitions,  which  made  his- 
torians hesitate,  whether  the  Gauls  had  not  a 
natural  unfitness  for  civilization,  were  accom- 
panied, however,  with  such  knowledge  in  the 
arts  appertaining  to  war  and  agriculture,  as  usu- 
ally denote  a  considerable  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  legislation  and  policy.  The  use  of  iron 
and  cppper  was  familiar  in  their  instruments  or 
implements ;  the  ore  collecte<l  from  the  foaming 


»  Polyb.  1.  iu.  c  89.  Conf.  Herodot.  1.  iii.  &  it.  The  dirtinc- 
don  between  the  Gauls  and  Oermani  is  particularly  obscure.  The 
latter,  according  to  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  29a  were  called  Germam  bjr 
the  Romans,  to  express  their  genuine  affinity  with  the  Gauls.  The 
Belgic,  the  bravest  nation  in  Gaul^  Caesar  says,  were  descended 
chiefly  from  Germans.    De  Bell.  Gallic.  l.ii.  c.  4.  , 
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torrents  of  their  rivers  was  smelted  into  gold  for  CHAP, 
the  ornaments  of  both  sexes ^;  their  houses,  v  ' _) 
though  formed  wholly  of  wood,  were  so  firmly 
constructed  as  to  repel  the  inclemencies  of  a 
northern  sky  ;  and  they  had  provided  useful 
animals  in  such  abundance,  that  the  flower  of 
their  military  force  consisted  in  cavalry.^  In 
this  last  particular,  they  agreed  with  the  Ger- 
mans, with  whom,  in  all  other  respects,  those 
tribes*^  of  the  Gauls,  at  least,  who  invaded  the 
Macedonian  empire,  should  seem  to  have  had 
much  affinity.  *  Their  complexions,  like  those  of  Penow, 
the  Germans,  were  fair ;  their  long  hair  was  for  H^^ 
the  most  part  red,  which  colour  both  nations  **^- 
heightened  by  art^^;  and  the  Gauls  as  well  as 
Germans  were  dreadfully  distinguished  by  gigan- 
tic stature  and  unbridled  ferocity.  In  their  mili- 
tary expeditions,  each  Gallic  horseman  was  ac- 
companied by  two  retainers,  also  mounted ;  one 
of  whom  assisted  his  master  when  unhorsed  or 
wounded,  and  the  other  instantly  succeeded  to 
his  place  in  the  ranks.  This  singular  arrange- 
ment was  expressed  by  a  word,  which,  Uke  all 
the  remains  of  the  dialect  of  those  Gauls,  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  language  still  spoken  in 
Germany.  ^    The  armour  of  their  foot-soldiers 

M  Diodor.  L  v.  c  27. 

^  PausaniaSy  1.  x.  c.  90.  Conf.  Diodorus,  1.  v.  s.  29.  and  Strabo^ 
1.  iv.  p.  196. 

9*  Strabo,  loc.  citat.  extends  the  obterration  to  the  Gauls  in 
general.    Conf.  1.  viL  p.  2'90. 

^  Diodor.  1.  v.  s.  28. 

^  Tcrro  m^ofufw  ro  ^wrayfia  rpitutpKuruuf^  of,  a  better  reading, 
r^iM^iw,    Pausan.  Phocic.   c.  ix.  p.  645.    £dit.  Xyland.    Tri- 
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was  suitable  to  their  persons,  and  like  them  more 
remarkable  for  magnitude  than  firmness.  *•  Their 
gaBsa  were  missile  weapons,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
rod  tipped  with  iron.  ^  Having  thrown  the  gae-. 
sum,  the  Gaul  had  recourse  to  his  broad-sword^*, 
which  differed  essentially  from  the  swords  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  in  being  formed,  not  to  pierce 
or^thmst,  but  chiefly  to  hack  or  strike,  and 
therefore  less  fitted  to  inflict  a  dangerous  wound, 
while  the  uplifted  arm,  by  which  it  was  br^m- 
dished,  invited  the  pointed  weapon  of  a  dex- 
trous adversary.  **  To  ward  off  this  danger,  the 
Gaul;  interposed  the  orb  of  an  ample  though 
light  buckler,  his  defence  in  war,  his  ornament 
in  peace ;  for  though  his  neck  and  arms  were 
adorned  by  a  gdiden  collar  and  biracelets,  yet 
the  emblems,  described  on  his  Thyrius  ot  shield, 
were  the  specific  indications  of  his  merit  and 
renowm^  To  paint  of  carve  these  embtemsr, 
consisting  in  rude  resemblances  of  fierce  ani-^ 
mals^,  afforded  an  agreeable  employment  to  bit 
«^»^f*^— ■     I     III   I  II      11      I  1 1 II I  ■  I     ■  ■ .  I.    - 1     I     1 1 

marristar  the  tertninadon  is  Grtfek,  but  die  iMtrd  evidently  com* 
pounded  of  drei/,  three,  and  makr,  a  horse.  Yat  the  same  Greek. 
.  ward  is  allied  to  the  Cornish  mark,  the  Welch  and  Armoric  nuireikf 
ati4  th«  Scotch  or  Irish  marc.  Many  words  being  common  to  the 
Teutenie  and  Cdtic>  little  is  to  be  built  on  such  etymologies. 

w  tit.  lAy.  1.  V.  c.  42. 

^  They  were  much  used  in  fowling.    Strabo,  L  iv.  p.  136. 

4*  AuTi  8c  ra  ^u^  trwoBas  exwri.  Ibid,  c  30.  The  word  inrtt$it  has 
passed  to  the  modem  Italians,  **  spada/'  through  their  admixture 
with  the  Gauls. 

**  Veget.  de  Re  Milit.  1.  i.  c.  12.  The  Romans  were  taught 
*'  puDctim  non  cssim  ferire/'  to  thrust,  not  to  cut  or  hack. 

^  Oupcoij  tuf^potiiiKWi  wtwouuXfityois  ihiorpawws.     DiodoT,  1.  V.  c.  JO. 

^  Thence  the  word  expressing  their  shield  from  the  German  word 
Thmr,  a  wild  beast. 
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leisure.  Each  noble  warrior  was  distinguished 
by  his  peculiar  coat  of  arms,  commemorating  the 
glory  of  his  ancestors  or  his  own ;  and  accord-  Coats  of 
ing  to  careful  observers  of  human  manners,  the  "°^ 
Gauls,  like  most  ignorant  Barbarians,  were  ex- 
travagantly  fond  of  finery,  and  totally  corrupted 
by  ostentation  and  vanity ;  vices  which  rendered 
them  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  meanly  abject 
under  the  first  reverse  of  fortune.  ^ 

Both  parts  of  their  character  are  illustrated  Boastful 
in  their  transactions  with  the  Greeks.  The  ^^"■<^^- 
behaviour  of  their  ambassadors  to  Alexander, 
while  that  conqueror  was  encamped  near  the 
Danube,  made  him  say  contemptuously,  "  The 
Gauls  are  an  arrogant  people.'*  The  glory  of 
the  Macedonian  hero  repressed  the  hostility  of 
neighbours,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  embas* 
»es,  explored  an  opportunity  for  inroads. 

Their  first  expedition  into  Thrace  was  con-  They  in- 
ducted  by  Cambaules  in  the  reign  of   Lysi-  c^n^^ 
machus»    The  invaders  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  ^y  Ke- 
moont  Hasmus,  but  the  reception  which  they  oiymp. 


CZXV.  8. 


met  with,  made  them  retreat  precipitately  ^q 
homewarck.  They  resumed  their  undertaking 
during  the  bloody  and  distracted  usurpation  of 
Ptolemy  Keraunus.  ^  At  that  period^  so  favour- 
able to  their  views,  the  Gauls  under  three  dis« 
tinguished    leaders   poured   into   Thrace   and 

^  Amw^  Kxped.  Alexaad.  1.  L  e.4.  &  Polybius,  L  iL  a  72.  eft 
seq.  &  ].  ill.  C.75.  &  Tit.  Liv.  l.x.  c.28.  et  passim.  Strabo>l.iv. 
p.  195,  is  more  favourable  to  the  Gauls,  calling  them  a  simple  people 
and  without  malice,  kwJ^ey  ictu  b  KOMvfits. 

^  PmiMMiiM^  1.  X.  c.  19. 

7 
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CHAP.  Macedon  ;  the  former  country  was  ravaged  by 
_^-  ,  Cerethrius,  the  latter  fell  a  prey  to  Belgius  and 
to  Brennus.  The  petty  chieftains  of  Thrace, 
who  had  recently  emancipated  themselves,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  Keraunus,  sought  refuge  in 
their  walls  and  fastnesses.  The  inhabitants  of 
Paeonia  beheld  from  their  battlements  the  sword 
of  Brennus  raging  uncontrouled  in  that  northern 
division  of  Macedon.  Belgius  carried  desolation 
into  the  southern  provinces ;  but  had  not  the 
rashness  of  Keraunus  equalled  his  cruelty, 
Pella,  Dium,  and  other  strong-holds  might  have 
sheltered  his  army  and  subjects,  until  the  Gal- 
lic hurricane  had  spent  its  rage.  But  the  mad 
Keraunus,  who,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient 
historian,  thought  it  as  easy  to  gain  victories 
as  to  commit  crimes  ^,  hurried  inconsiderately 
to  the  field.  The  Macedonians  were  broken 
and  put  to  flight  by  enemies  far  inferior  to 
themselves  both  in  armour  and  in  discipline. 
Ptolemy,  fighting  on  an  elephant^,  was  wounded 
and  made  captive.  His  dead  body  became  a 
sport  to  the  Gauls  ;  and  his  bead,  being  fixed 
on  a  lance,  was  carried  through  their  ranks  in 
barbaric  triumph.  ^ 
They  are  Upon  the  death  of  this  odious  usurper,  the 
SSh!^wf  Macedoaiians,  to  resist  the  torrent  of  invasion, 
but  return  elected  a  new  king  or  general.  Meleager 
creased  reigned  two  months;  his  successor  Antipater 
was  denominated  the  Etesian^  because  his  com* 


^  Justin,  1.  xxiv.  c.  4. 

^  Memnon  apud  Phot.  c.xr.  p.  7 IS.  ^  Paasan.  Li:.  cl9* 


numbers. 
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mand  lasted  forty-five  days  ^y  the  ordinary  pe- 
riod of  the  Etesian  winds.  Sosthenes,  a  man 
adored  by  the  multitude  ^\  assumed  the  helm  oiymp. 
of  government,  skilfully  eluded  the  assailing  b.c.978. 
tempest,  watched  his  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  enemy  with  advantage,  defeated  the  Gauls 
in  battle,  and  slew  Belgius  their  leader.  But 
this  gleam  of  prosperity  was  soon  overcast. 
The  invaders  retreated  to  their  brethren,  still 
employed  in  ravaging  Pa^nia  and  Thrace ;  and, 
from  thence  proceeding  to  their  possessions 
near  the  Danube,  tempted  their  countrymen, 
who  had  hitherto  declined  the  expedition,  with 
alluring  accounts  of  Macedon ;  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  its  cities,  the  lofty  grandeur  of 
its  palaces,^  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
its  temples.  To  their  rude  eloquence,  they  are 
said  to  have  joined  the  artifice  of  exposing  the 
most  puny  of  their  Macedonian  captives  covered 
with  rags,  in  contrast  with  the  tallest  of  the 
Gallic  youth  gayly  ornamented  and  proudly 
armed.  *^  Animated  with  the' hope  of  an  easy 
conquest,  the  Gauls  prepared  for  emigration  in 
swarms,  compared  poetically  by  Callimachus 
to  the  twinkling  stars  of  a  winter's  night,  and 
with  less  philosophical  inaccuracy  to  the  thick 
descending  flakes  of  drifted  snow."  History 
computes  their  number  at  an  hundred  and  fifty- 


*•  Diodor.  Fragm.  1.  xxi.  p.  64  J. 

s*  Atifivrucos  will  bear  this  sense,  though  Justin  translates  igno- 
bilis;  very  inoonsistently,  since  he  had  just  before  called  him  *'  umis 
ex  principibus,  I.  xxiv.  c.  5. 

*•  Polya*nus,  1.  vii.  c.  .35.  "  Hymn,  in  Oeluni. 
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CHAP,  two  thousand  infantry,  and  fifteen  thousand 
j^\  ,  cavalry.  ^  But  in  their  march  towards  Mace- 
don  a  sedition  divided  this  mighty  host :  Leo- 
norus  and  Lutarius  with  their  followers  di- 
verged to  Cerethrius  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
laid  Byzantium  and  other  maritime  cities  in  its 
neighbourhood  under  heavy  contributions,  and 
being  joined  by  new  swarms  from  the  Danube, 
founded  the  Gallic  kingdom  of  Tul6^,  extend- 
ing from  the  foot  of  mount  Haemus  to  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  which  lasted  from  this  time  for- 
ward during  a  period  of  sixty  years,  when  it 
was  overturned  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Thracians. 
TheGaiil8  Meanwhile  Brennus  and  Acichorius,  com- 
GreeM-  sanding  the  main  body  of  their  countrymen, 
oiymp.  pursued  their  journey  to  the  Macedonian  capi- 
BJC.278.  tal,  defeated  and  slew  Sosthenes  ^  ;  and  having 
ravaged  Macedon,  entered  Thessaly,  cruelly  de- 
solating the  country,  and  plundering  the  tem- 
ples with  sportive  insult.  After  marching  un- 
obstructed through  so  many  warlike  nations, 
and  vanquishing  the  Macedonians  who  had 
often  conquered  Greece,  they  expected  not  to 
meet  with  any  considerable  resistance  in  that 
country.  But  the  Greeks  who  had  sunk  under 
the  military  preponderancy  of  Alexander's  im- 
mediate successors,  began  to  emerge  amidst  the 

M  Justin,  1.  xxiv.  c.  6.  but  each  warrior,  as  said  above,  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  attendants,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  horsemen 
amounted  to  45,000.  ^ 

^  Polyb.  1.  iv.  c.  46.  Cavarus  was  the  last  Gaid  who  reigned  in 
Thrace.    Polyb.  l.iv.  c.  46.  &  5S,    Con£  Athen.  Deipnosopb.  L  vi. 

p.  252. 

^  Pausanias,  Ix.  c.  19. 
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weakness  and  impolicy  of  those  who  came  after   chap. 
them.     To  oppose  the  Gauls,  they  collected  a  v  -"^'^ 
greater  force  than  that  with  which,  in  their 
brightest  ages,  they  had  resisted  the  invasions 
of  the  Persians.     Twenty-three  thousand  foot.  Are  peswt- 
and  three  thousand  horse,  besides  the  cavalry  greater 
of  the  Etolians,  whose  number  is  not  specified  'J"*^ 
in  history,  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  raised 
Thertaopyte.^7    xhis  army  was  furnished  solely  p^?^ 
by  the  states   beyond  the    Isthmus.      As  the 
Gauls  had  not  a  fleet,  the  Peloponnesians  pro- 
vided for  their  safety  by  fortifying  the  narrow 
inlet  to  their  peninsula;  and  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
who  still  held  Corinth  and  several  neighbouring 
cities,  reinforced  but  sparingly  the  confederates 
at  Thermopylae,  commanded  by  Callippus  the 
Athenian.      The   Gauls   having  proceeded  to 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  sent  advanced  parties  to 
Phthiotis,  anoth^r  district  in  that  country  ;  an4 
prepared  to  pass  the    Sperchius^  a   deep   and 
broad  river,  which  flows  from  the  roots  of  mount 
GSta  into  the  Malian  gulph. 

Callippus  detached  a  body  of  horse  and  light  They  pats 
infantry  to   destroy  the  bridges  on  the  river,  ^fufand^^ 
This  service  was  effected  with  ease,  but  without  ^^^^  . 
any  advantage ;   for  Brennus  immediately  ad- 
vanced many  thousands  of  his  tallest  men,  who, 
as  the  Sperchius  expands  and  grows  shallow  to- 
wards its  mouth,  either  waded  over,  or  swam 
.across  the  stream,  by  the  aid  of  their  broad  and 


*'  Paiisanias,  1.  x,  c.  ^o. 
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CHAP,  buoyant  bucklers.**  The  Greek  detachment 
^  ,-^  >  f^H  back  to  the  camp  of  Thermopylae  j  and  the 
Gauls,  now  masters  of  the  Malian  gulph,  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  of  its  shores  to  build  new 
bridges,  conducted  their  main  army  across  the 
Sperchius,  and  ravaged  without  m^rcy  the  whole 
'  territory  of  Heracla^a;  a  city  built  by  the  Lace- 

daemonians during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  near 
ancient  Trachis  in  Phthiotis^,  which  now  lay 
in  ruins.     The  invaders  spared  neither  age  nor 
'  sex   in   the  open  country.     They  waited  not, 
however,  to  besiege  the  city  into   which  the 
Etolians   had   recently   thrown   a   considerable 
garrison  ;  but  passing  contemptuously  under  its 
'  walls,  hastened  to   dislodge   the   Greeks  from 
Thermopylae.  ^ 
Ared«-  As  the  invaders  were  ignorant  of  the  roads 

iwcUed"at  leading  from  Thessaly  to  Phocis  across  mount 
TTbermo-  CEta,  they  followed  the  narrow  tract  confined 
between  the  eastern  extremities  of  that  moun- 
tain and  the  slimy  marine  marsh  formed  by 
the  tides  of  the  Malian  gulph.  From  a  source 
of  hot  waters  about  half-way  between  the  en- 
trance and  issue  of  the  defile,  the  whole  tract  is 
called  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  extending 
seven  English  miles  in  lengtli  ;  and  at  the 
northern  extremity  forty-eight  feet  wide;  swell- 
ing to  the  breadth  of  forty  fathoms  towards  the 
middle,  and  again  contracting  at  Alpenus  to  a 
narrow  pass  of  only  eight  feet**,  which,  opened 

*^  Pausanias,  1.x.  c  20. 

M  Conf.  Thucydid.  I.  iii.  p.  24a  Sc  265.  and  Strabo^  L  ix.  p.  895. 

••  Pausanias,  ibid.  »'  Herodot.  l.vii.  c,  176.  et  ••q. 
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into  the  woody  lawn  of  Bessa.  In  such  ground, 
neither  the  cavalry  nor  the  vast  niunbers  of  the 
Gauls  could  avail  them.  The  bravest  of  their 
infantry  rushed  with  loud  shouts  and  blind  fury 
to  the  straits,  where  the  heavy-armed  Greeks 
resisted  them  in  front,  whUe  their  flanks  were 
galled  by  missile  weapons  from  the  light  troops 
conveniently  posted  on  the  adjacent  hills,  and 
from  a  large  Athenian  fleet  which  had  come  to 
anchor  in  the  M^lian  gulph.  Their  limber 
TAyn'i  formed  ineffectual  defences  against  the 
weight  and  sharpness  of  iron  javelins ;  and  their 
cutting  broad-swords  were  Ul^fitted  to  contend 
with  the  points  of  Grecian  spears.  Enraged  to 
madness  by  disappointment  and  pain,  many  tore 
from  their  flesh  the  darts  by  which  they  had 
been  wounded,  and  furiously  retorted  them  on 
the  enemy.  But  as  their  progress  was  com- 
pletely checked,  they  grew  tired  of  suffering  in 
vain,  and  retreated  more  precipitately  than  they 
had  advanced,  trampling  down  each  other  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  or  sinking  irrecoverably  in 
the  oosy  marsh.  The  victors  declined  to  pur- 
sue them  into  the  Trachinian  plain,  where  their 
superiority  of  numbers  might  have  again  rendered 
them  formidable.  They  were  contented  to  have 
repelled,  with  little  loss  to  themselves,  those  in- 
human Barbarians,  at  whose  stupidity  they 
wondered,  in  their  neglect  before  battle,  of  every 
mode  of  divination  or  augury ;  at  whose  impiety 
they  shuddered,  in  their  unconcern  after  defeat, 
about  recovering  the  bodies  of  their  slain.** 

**  Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  20. 
VOL.  II.  N        S 
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Seven  days  elapsed  before  the  Gauls  renewed 
their  attempts  for  penetrating  into  Phocis,  and 
ti«^^    then  not  by  Thermopylae,  but  by  an   abrupt 
mittedbv    mountainous    path    leading    to    the    ruins    of 
in  die    *    Trachis,  and  a  rich  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
^j^      they  purposed  to  plunder  on  their  way.     The 
traitors,  or  fugitives,  from  whom  they  obtained 
notice  of  this  road,   had  neglected  to   inform 
them,  that  it  was  strongly  guarded.     They  were 
attacked  unexpectedly,  and  repelled.     Brennus 
having  learned  that  the  Etolians  were   more 
numerous  than  other  divisions  of  the  confede- 
rates, determined  to  cause  a  diversion  by  in- 
vading Etolia.     Forty  thousand  men  were  de- 
tached under  Orestorius  and    Camburis,    the 
fiercest  and  most  sanguinary  of  the  Gallic  chiefi. 
They  repassed  the  Sperchius,  traversed  Thessaly 
in  haste,  and  entering  the  devoted  province  of 
Etolia,  desolated  it  most  dreadfully  by  fire  and 
sword.     Having  taken  the  city  Callion,  in  the 
valley  watered  by  the  Evenus,  between  mounts 
Pindus  and  Tymphrestus,  they  killed  the  men, 
violated  the  women,     and  ate  the  children; 
aggravating®,  it  is  said,  even  these  brutal  en- 
ormities by  deeds  too  shocking  to  be  described, 
Revengedl  and  too  monstrous  to  be  easily  believed.     Then* 
ScEw!!.*^  merciless  invasion  drew  the  Etolians  home:  who, 
Umt.        assisted  by  the  Achaeans  of  Patrae,  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  encountered 
the  Grauls  as  they  returned  in  triumph,  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  temples. 

*)  PMKaniaSy  }.  x.  c  St.  p.  650. 
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These  desolatkig  invades  weire  defeated  with  chap. 
^eat  slaughter,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  v  _^  . 
in  their  retreat,  the  whole  inhabitans  of  Etolia, 
.old  men,  and  even  women,  deriving  spch  vigour 
from  revec^e,  as  enabled  them  to  overwhelm 
with  just  and  swift  punishment  inhuman  Bar- 
barians, who,  in  their  frightful  proceedings  at 
Callion,  had  surpassed  the  horrid  feasts  of  the 
Cyclops  and  Lestrigons.  ^ 

Meanwhile  Brennus  remained  not  inactive  at  The  Gauls 
Thermopylae.     The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  crecka 
around  his  camp,  willing  by  any  means,  however  a^y  ^ 
unwarrantable,  to  rid  themselves  of  such  dread-  Mount 
.fid  guests,  offered  to  conduct  him  into  Phocis  ^^ 
by  a  middle  path,  more  spacious  than  the  road 
along  the  sea-shore,  and  more  easy  of  ascent 
than  the  passage  by  Trachis.     He  consented  to 
follow  them  with  above  forty  thousand  men,  after 
leaving  Acichorius  in  his  camp,  with  orders  to 
renew  the  assault  at  Thermopylae,  as  soon  as  he 
himself  should  have  crossed    the    mountains* 
The  track,  which  Brennus  now  pursued,  was  the 
same  by  which  the  Persian  Hydames  turned  the 
invincible  army  of  Leonidas.   It  lay  across  thick 
forests  of  oaks,  and  was  guarded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Phocians.     The  day  that  Brennus  with 
the  best  half  of  his  army  ascended  the  moun^ 
tain,  was  darkened  by  such  a  thick  fog,  that 
the  Gauls  were  first  discovered  by  raising  their 
shout  of  war,  which  preceded  the  general  dJ3- 
charge  of  their  gcesa.    The  Phocians,  in  provid- 

^  PauMUiias,  1.  x.  c  2S. 
S  2 
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CHAP,  ing  for  their  own  safety,  neglected  not  that  of 
>^  '  '  their  confederates  at  Thermopylse,  now  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  between  the  assault  of  Aci- 
chorius  in  front,  and  that  of  Brennus  in  rear. 
They  flew  to  their  allies ;  apprised  them  of  their 
danger:  the  Athenian  fleet  still  anchored  on 
the  coast ;  the  Greeks  embarked,  and  sailed  to 
the  defence  of  their  respective  territories.** 
^^^  The  golden  treasures  of  Delphi  attracted  the 

against  avidity  of  Brennus.  Without  waiting  for  Ad- 
Oiymp.  chorius,  whose  progress  had  been  interrupted 
g^|-  chiefly  through  the  desperate  exertions  of  the 
Etolians,  he  advanced  to  plunder  the  temple, 
the  rich  seat  of  commerce^  and  superstition. 
Already  he  perceived  at  a  distance  the  fantastic 
tops  of  Parnassus,  overshadowing  the  sacred 
city.  At  length  Delphi  rose  to  view  in  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  extending  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, destitute  of  walls,  but  sufliciently 
defended  by  the  awfulness  of  the  place  and  the 
majesty  of  its  oracle.  The  Gauls  carelessly  re^ 
garded  the  towering  summits  and  deep  caverns 
of  Parnassus  :  they  beheld  without  emotion  the 
rude  and  shapeless  mount  Cirphis,  pouring  forth 
the  foaming  Plistus.  But  the  shining  ornaments 
of  the  temple  which  crowned,  as  it  were,  the 
city ;  with  the  bright  statues  disposed  on  dif* 
ferent  terraces  and  irradiating  the  spacious 
streets  to  which  they  respectively  pointed,  in- 
flamed the  rapacity  of  robbers,  who,    though 


^  PauBanias,  1.  x.  c.  S2. 

**  Sec  History  of  Andent  Greece,  toI.  L  c  & 
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/ 
they  neither  admired  nor  understood  the  forms  CHAP. 

of  art,  yet  coveted,  as  inestimable,  its  glittering       ^ 
materials.^  They  rushed  forward  to^ seize  those 
golden  or  rather  gilded  images^  defended  only 
by  the  Delphic  priests  and  citizens,  and  four 
thousand    Phocians    and    Etolians    who    had 
hastened  to  their  assistance*     But,  according  to 
the  most  circumstantial  narrative  of  the^  Gallic 
invasion,  aid,  more  powerful  than  mortal  arm  can 
^i£R>rd,  defended  the  city  of  Apollo,  It  was  winter :  Mtrrci- 
a  collecting  tempest  exploded;  the  ground  shook  ^®"?  P^ 
with   a  palpable   and  long-continued  motion ;  ^01110^ 
Umidst  tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  the  temples  ^L^^ 
.  of  Delphi  opened  spontaneously ;  and  the  ve-  dreadful 
nerable    forms  of  ancient  heroes  and   armed  tionofthe 
virgins  opposed,  with  adverse  front,  the  impious  ^^' 
assailants.     As  darkness  approached,  the  Gauls 
were  overtaken  by  more  substantial  evils,  be- 
(Qumming  cold  and  an  extraordinary  fall  of  snow, 
which,  overloading  the  craggs  of  Parnassus,  hurled 
them  from  their  bases,  and  buried  many  wretched 
victims  under   the  ponderous  (waianche.     At 
^wn,  Brennus  hastened  to  remove  from  a  scene 
^f  terror,  equally  intolerable  to  his  senses  and 
his  fancy.     But  his  march  was  obstructed  in 
front  by  a  body  of  auxiliary  pikemen,  while  his 
flanks  and  rear  were  harassed  by  the  enraged 
Phocians  themselves,  who,  being  well  acquainted 
with    the   intricate   sinuosities    of  the  moun- 
tains, issued  unexpectedly  like  daemons  of  ven- 
geance  from  their  winding  and  snowy  paths.  At 

•7  Sec  HiBtory  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  3.        ' 
H  3 
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c  H^A  P.  the  head  of  his  guards,  distinguished  by  tbeir 
strength  and  stature,  and  whose  courage  not 
even  the  manifest  wrath  of  the  gods  could  sqppal, 
Brennus  fought  valiaintly  till  disabled  by  Ms 
wounds.  The  guards  then  gave  way,  carrying 
off  their  bleeding  chief,  and  augmented  the 
tumultuous  rout  of  their  disbanded  army.  All 
next  day,  they  piu-sued  their  dreary  flight 
through  dangerous  roads  and  deserted  villages, 
from  which  the  Greeks  had  carefully  removed 
every  necessary  oi  life.  When  night  returned, 
they  were  seized  with  a  panic  terror,  wMch  A- 
rected  their  arms  against  each  other.  Brennus 
died  by  his  own  hand.  His  wretched  foUowecSf  • 
having  j<Mned  the  harassed  division  of  their 
countrymen  under  Acichorius^  fell  into  aa 
ambush  laid  for  them  by  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians  in  their  way  to  Heraclasa.  A  part, 
however,  reached  the  camp  in  that  place,  where 
a  detachment  had  remained  to  guard  the  booty 
previously  collected.  The  camp  was  raised; 
the  remnant  of  the  Grallic  invaders  repassed  the 
Sperchius ;  but  in  Thessaly  tbey  had  to  &^ 
counter  a  new  ambush,  and  were  totally  de- 
stroyed.^ 
More  pro.  Such  is  the  narrative  erf  Pausatiias»  which  tie 
count  of  Delphians  might  propagate  firom  interest,  which 
^^^  the  Greeks  might  believe  through  superstition, 
and  which  friends  to  the  Gauls  might  admit  ss 
the  best  apology  for  their  shameful  defeat  But 
an  histmian,  more  respectable  than  Fbusiaitf» 
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informs  us  that,  instead  of  entirely  perishing  in  chap. 
their  Grecian  expedition,  many  Gauls  rejoined  .      '^  j 
their  brethren  in  Thrace,  and  united  with  them 
in  their  newly  established  kingdom  of  Tul6.* 
As  the  marvellous  and  total  destruction  of  the 
invaders  is  not  a  matter  of  fact,  so  our  Jcnow- 
ledge  of  the  Pelphian  priests  will  not  justify  the 
supposition  th,at  the  losses  really  sustained  by 
the  enemy  were  produced  by  supernatural  inter- 
ference*    To  encourage  tbeir  countrymen,  the 
priests  of  ApoUo,  indeed,  published  a  decree, 
that  ^^  the  god  would  protect  .his  temple ;''  but 
instead  of  committing  their  interests  to  heaven 
zkmBf  they  appear  to  have  themselves  defended 
them  with  admirable  dexterity.  After  a  fatiguing 
march  across  craggy  mountains,  the  Gauls,  it 
shoukl  seem,  found  the  Delphian  villages  desti- 
tute of  inhabitants,  but  copiously  replenished 
with  strong  wine ;  a  temptation  which  even  their 
thirst  for  gold  was  altogether  unable  to  resist 
They  were  defeated^  therefore,  by  their  own  in- 
temperance ^^  and  disturbed  in  their  senses,  be- 
fore they  were  assailed  by  tempests,  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  and  repelled  by  armed  divinities. 

The  disastrous  expedition  of  th^  Gauls  into  Subse- 
Greece  proved  to  that  fierce  nation  but  a  tran*  ?„„«  ^"^ 

the  Gauls. 

^  Con£  Polyb.  Li.  c.  6.  &  L  u.  c  so.  8i  1. iy.  c.  46.  and  Atben. 
Deipn.  Lti.  p.S54. 

7*  Thef  conld  not  renst  th^  temptations  of  a  delidout  country^ 
tke  loxuriant  fruits  of  the  Crissiean  plab,  the  ri^  wines  product 
firom  the  sun-beat  rocks  of  Delphi,  AtA^i^f  oicpoi.  Callimac*  in 
Delum,  V.  177.  Comp.  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.i.  c  JU 
With  such  Barbarians,  the  present  passion  is  always  the  most 
powerful. 

s  4 
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sient  misfortune.     For  the  space  of  forty  years 
after  that  event,  they  continued,  from  their  king- 
dom of  Tule,  to  harass  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia.     Their  numbers,  which 
poured  into  the  latter,  equalled,  perhaps  sur- 
passed, those  of  the  Macedonian  conquerors. 
As  they  were    frequently  augmented  by  new 
swarms  from  home,  they  seized,  desolated,  and 
abandoned  large  tracts  of  territory,  laid  the 
richest  provinces  under  heavy  contributions,  and 
interfered  with  a  high  hand  in  the  affidrs  of 
Syria,    Pergamus,     Cappadocia,    Pontus,    and 
Bithynia.     During  the  whole  course  of  their 
ambulatory  dominion,  they  were  vexatious  to 
their  neighbours,  merciless  to  their  enemies,  and 
treacherous  to  their  allies ;  often  selling  their 
troops  to  rival  powers ;  easily  quitting  one  sff- 
vice  for  another ;  and,  in  all  fiiis  infamous  traffic 
of   blood,    uniformly  preferring    the    highest 
bidder.  ^^     The  first  Ajitiochus  king  of  Syria 
gained  a  battle  over  thco  Gauls  from  which  he 
obtiuned  his  title  of  Soter,  the  saviour";  but 
the  same  prince  perished  in  a  subsequent  con- 
flict with  this  barbarous  enemy.  '•     In  the  dis- 
puted succession  of  Bithynia,  they  interposed 
their  armed  mediation  in  favour  of  Nicomedes 
against  his  brother  Zipastes.     Upon  the  death  of 
the  former  prince,  they  raised  his  unworthy  son 
Zeilus  to  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  his  father's 
testament;   and  afterwards  treacherously  mur- 

7»  Conf.  P6lyb.  I  iv.  and  Plutvch  in  Pyrrho.  lit.  Liv,  Ljuavin. 

C16. 

^  Appian,  Syriac.  c.  55.  n  piin.  1.  viu.  c.  42. 
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dered  the  king  whom  they  had  ca'priciously  chap. 
created.  ^^  But,  according  to  the  natural  order ,  v  ^^^ 
of  events,  the  provoking  insolence  of  the  Gauls 
occasioned  their  downfall.  Many  thousands  of 
them  perished  ^^  in  an  attempt  to  shake  the 
throne  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  they  had 
been  hired  to  defend.  An  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Gauls  are  said '^  to  have  &llen  in  Baby- 
lonia, while  assisting  a  rebellious  brother  against 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria.  At  length 
the  first  Attalus,  king  of  Pergsunus,  defeated 
them  in  a  decisive  battle,  which,  according  to 
the  popular  belief  of  the  Gredks,  had  been  fore- 
told by  the  prophetess  Phaennis^  twenty-five 
years  before  the  passage  of  those  Barbarians  into 
Asia,  and  sixty-five  years  before  that  memorable 
victory.^ 

The  incidents  in  the  engagement  itself  are  not  Their  de- 
recorded.     History  makes  mention  only  of  its  ^^^l^^ 
cause  and  of  its  consequences.    Attains,  who  Pergamuf, 
united  craft  with  courage,  having  fixed  an  im-  cx^v.4. 
pression  of  gum  on  his  right  h^nd,  plunged  it  ^C-^^^- 
into  the  reeking  bowds  of  a  victim,  which,  being 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  divination,  an- 
nounced to  the  wondering  spectators  *^  the  king's 


^  Memnon  apud  Phot  and  AtheiiBii8y,l.n.  c.  18. 

7s  Pausan.  Atdc  ^  2  Maccabees,  cviii.  v.  30. 

<7  PausauiaSy  L  x.  c.  15. 

^  Polybhu,  in  his  character  of  AtUdus,  mentions  this  decisive 
Wtory  over  hofnrrtnoy  kcu  tuix^ijuurmw  f6wf  rw  totm  Ktna  rifif  Kjiw, 
the  most  oppressive  and  most  warlike  nation  at  that  time  in  Asia. 
Polyb.  1.  xviii,  c.  24. 
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CHAP,  victory/*^  Thus  encouraged  by  recent  prodi- 
gies  as  well  as  by  ancient  predictions,  his  s(ddier6 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Gauls  weie 
driven:  from  their  possessions  on  the  seapcoast} 
and  compelled  by  treaty  to  quit  thisir  ambulatory 
life  and  habits  of  depredation,  and  to  remain  in 
a  central  territory  which  they  had  long  occDpiedi 
and  which  was  thenceforw^d  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  cojitrouUi:^  powers  in  Asia.  ^ 
Territoriet  The  country  thus  assigned  to  them  was  called 
[h^  ^  from  their  name  GUilatia,  and  consisted  of  three 
contiguous  districts  dismembered  respectively 
from  Kthynia,  Phry^  and  Cappadoda.  Each 
of  these  districts  of  Galatia  waa  inhabited  by  a 
particular  tribe  cf  Gaols.  ^^  The  BUhymoh^  (x 
middle,  division  was  the  seat  of  the  Tectosagei^ 
and  the  site  of  their  strong-hold  Ancyra;  towards 
the  east  dwelt  the  Trocmi,  in  the  n^hbourfaood 
ef  Tavium ;  and,  on  the  west,  the  Telestdbw 
in  tiiat  of  Pessinus,  a  place  long  fitmous  in  the 
commerce  and  superstition  of  the  peninsiida." 
Takra  together,  the  three  divisions  c^  Galatia 
extended  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  and 
a  hundred  in  breadth ;  a  beautiful  country,  diver- 
sified by  hill  and  dale,  and  intersected  near  its 

7t  StiidaB. 

^  The  prophecies  of  Phaennu  announcing  ^cir  total  destraction 
lire  l^jperboUoal  'dt  votfw  TaXttmin  oKM»pto¥  iv«4^  ^^ifrm*  Pbiw- 
nias,  Lx.  c  15.  Conf.  Tit.  liv.  KxxxTiiL  c.  1^.  and  Polybb  obi 
fapfa» 

*>  Memnon  apud  Phot  c.  x\,  p.  7S2«  Con£  Strabo»  L  ziL  p.  5€e. 
etieq. 

••  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  126. 
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opposite  extremities  by  the  vrinding  courses  of  chap. 
the  bitter  Halys  and  fehfiil  ®  Sangarius.  v    ^'    . 

As  inveterate  habits  are  seldom  to  be  eradi-  They  be- 
eated,  the  Gauls  seem  frequently  to  have  re-  SuSrious 
lapsed  into  their  limner  vices.    Hie  consul  Man-  «ndpcace- 


lius,  fifty-three  years  after  their  defbat  by  the  oi 


uivmp. 
cxJviii. 


Pergamenian  king  Attalus,  and  two  years  after  ^q 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, found  it  necessary  farther  to  repress  the 
lawless  spirit  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  take  measures 
for  rendering  them  in  future  honest  and  harmless 
neighbours.  ^  Chiefly  from  this  sera,  they  seem 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  their  country,  whose  mountiuns  and 
valleys  afforded  excellent  pasture,  and  whose 
sunny  hUls  are  naturally  adapted  to  vines  and 
olives.  The  saline  qualities  of  the  soil  were 
peculiarly  favourable  to  their  valuable  herds  of 
sheep  and  goats.  ^  From  the  wool  of  the  former 
and  the  soft  hair  of  the  latter,  the  Gauls  manu- 
factured a  variety  of  cloths,  whose  beauty  they 
were  enabled  to  heighten  by  possessing  in  great 
abundance  the  cocCus,  affording  an  elegant  pur- 
ple die.  *  Enriched  by  the  commerce  of  articles 
in  great  request,  the  wandering  robbers  improved 
into  peaciefiil  citizens.  St.  PauPs  oecumenical 
epistle,  addressed  to  the  Galatians,  implies  that 

^  Tit  Liv.  L  xxxTui.  c.  18. 

*4  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxyiiL  c.  17.  et  seq. 

^  See  the  descnption  of  the  countiy  in  Touraefort.  Voyage  du 
Levant  Lettre  xxi.  and  Browne's  Travels.  Angora,  the  Ancyra 
of  die  Gauls,  Mr.  B.  says,  is  the  neatest  town,  and  its  inhabitants  the 
most  polished  people,  in  all  Anatolia. 

^  Salmas.  ad  Soliniun,  p.  273. 
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they  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
tongue,  then  universally  diffused  over  the  civi- 
lised world.  Between  the  beneficence  and  meek 
forbearance  recommended  by  the  apostle,  and 
the  brutal  ferocity  of  Brennus  and  Camburis, 
how  wide  is  the  interval ! 
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CHAP.  XL 


Effects  of  the  Gallic  Invasion.  — Reign  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas.  —  The  Achcean  League.  — Bjeign  of  Antio' 
ckus  Soter.'^  Accession  of  Antiochus  Theos. — BevoU 
of  Parthia  and  Bactria.  —  Horrid  transactions  in 
Syria.  —  Reign  of  Ptoleny  Philadelphus.  —  Tragic 
JBvents  in  Cyrene.  —  Flourishing  State  of  Egypt. — 
Army.  —  Jfaxy.  -^  Treasury.  —  Productive  and  com-- 
mercial  Industry.  —  Canak  and  Harbours.  —  Picture 
of  Nations  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  —  P/o- 
lemt^s  Views  with  r^ard  to  the  Commerce  carried  on  iy 
the  Ethiopian  Nomades.  —  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Con- 
stellations of  Poets.  —  Historians.  —  Philosophers.  — 
Ptolemies  Intercourse  by  Embassies  with  Rome  and  Car^-^ 
thage.  —  Transition  to  the  History  of  the  Growth  and 
Aggrandisement  of  Rome.. 

The  conquests,    made    by  the  Gauls,   corre-  CHAP. 
q>onded  not  ^  to  the  vastness  of  their  numbers.  ^  J^^'^  , 
Then:  invasion,  iiowever,  left  a  wide  and  deep  Eflfects  of 
impression  on  the  empire,  besides  separating  from  invasion^ 
it  the  two  important  provinces  of  Thrace  and  oiymp. 
Galatia.     Their  ravages  so  much  weakened  Ma-  b.  c!  %i9. 
cedon,  that.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  the  aid  of 
his  Pelqponnesian  subjects,  found  little  difficulty 
in  remounting  the  throne  of  his  father  Demetrius. 
The  first  successors  of  Seleucus  were  prevented, 
chiefly  through  the  Gauls,  from  recovering  their 
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lost  authority  in  Lesser  Asia;  while  the  dis- 
orders which  these  Barbarians  caused  or  abetted 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  gave  a  degree  of 
relative  importance  to  Egypt,  to  which  that 
country  truly  valuable  in  itself,  could  not  natu- 
rally have  laid  claim,  but  which  it  eventually 
acquired  while  standing  aloof  from  danger,  and 
collecting  the  wealth,  populousness,  and  industry 
of  surrounding  nations.  This  subject  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  present  chapter,  which  will 
contain  the  transactions  of  what  may  be  called 
the  second  generation  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors ^  since  the  successor  of  Antiochus  Soter, 
as  we  shall  see,  died  in  the  3ame  year  with  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  and  even  three  years  before 
Antigonus  Gronatas. 
Antigonui  The  last-mentioned  prince  reigned  thirty-four 
recovers  years  in  Macedon.  To  the  title  of  his  father 
^^^"-  Demetrius  above  explained*,  Antigonus,  by  his 
CXXV.4.  mother  Philla,  added  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
house  of  Antipater,  after  the  family  of  the  great 
Alexander  had  been  totally  extinguished.  His 
authority,  therefore,  was  not  di^q^uted  by  his 
Macedonian  subjects ;  but,  in  the  first  stage  of 
his  administration,  he  found  powerfid  compe- 
titors in  Antiochus  Soter  king  of  Syria  •,  in  th 


>  This  second  generation  contained  those  oalled  vwiytnw,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  SmSoxm,  or  immediate  successors.  Vid.  DioB^  UaK- 
carn.  Hist  Roman,  in  Frooem.  The  first  Ptolemy,  kiog  of  Egfpi, 
and  Demetrius  as  joined  in  sovereignty  with  his  father  Antigonus 
were  8ia8ox(w.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the 
'  son  of  Pemetrius,  were  tnywot, 

*  See  above,  p,94.  '  Monnqn,  ^^cerp.  c.  lj». 
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chieftains  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus.*  chap. 
His  vigorous  exertions  for  defence,  and  the  alii-  ^^i^^ 
ance  of  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia,  compelled  the  Defends  it 
king  of  Syria,  after  a  fruitless  campaign  in  Lesser  S^hug. 
Asia,  to  cede  his  pretensions  to  the  Macedonian 
throne,  and  to  yield  in  marriage  to  Antigonus, 
the  Syrian  princess  named  Philla  after  her  grand- 
mother the  admired  daughter  of  Antipater.  * 

It  happened  fortunately  for  Antigonus  that  Against 
this  treaty  was  cemented  before  lie  met  with  any  andPyr-* 
disturbance  from  the  Gauls  in  Tul6,  reinforced  *""• 
by  new  swarms  from  their  seats  in  Illyricum  and 
Pannonia.  Though  these  invaders  repeatedly 
entered  his  kingdom,  they  were  resisted  with 
such  superior  skill,  that  they  retreated  with  more 
loss  to  themselves  than  they  occasioned  to  the 
enemy.  •  The  terror  caused  by  their  first  furious^ 
irruption  had  gradually  subsided ;  but  they  be- 
came again  formidable  when  headed  by  Pyrrhus, 
just  returned  without  success,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  with  little  diminution  of  renown,  from 
his  Italian  expedition.  With  a  combined  army  of 
Gauls  and  Epirots,  that  warlike  adventurer,  made 
himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Macedon, 


4  Plut  in  Pyrrho. 

&  Jiudn.  1.ZXY.  c.  1.  and  Plutarch  in  Demet.  The  PbilFa,  whom 
AntigcMius  married,  was  daughter  to  hiH  sister  Stratonic^,  by  her  first 
huiband  Seleucus  Nicator;  and  Stratonic^  as  above  related »  was 
rengned  by  Seleucus  to  cure  the  pining  loye  of  hb  son  Antiochus. 
PhOlay  therefore,  was  niece  to  Antigonus,  who  married  her;  and  at 
once  halMster,  and  daughter-in-law  to  Antiochus,  who  gave  her  in 
marriage.  The  incestuous  unions  of  the  Greek  kings  involve  their 
alfimtiet  in  endless  perplexity. 

*  Jusdn,  1.  xxT.  c.  8.  and  Memnon^  Excerp.  c.  20. 
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CHAP,  and  might  have  gained  and  preserved  the  whole, 
^  when  he  hastened  unadvisedly  to  make  new  con- 
quests in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  slain  in  the 
assault  of  Argos ;  and  his  death  was  viewed  as  a 
judgment  both  in  Greece  and  Macedon,  his 
Gallic  allies  or  mercenaries  by  ransacking  for 
gold  the  royal  tombs,  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
MgBd^  having  provoked  public  resentment,  ex- 
asperated  by  religious  abhorrence.  ^  Their  ex- 
pulsion from  Macedon  thus  became  a  matter  of 
universal  interest  and  easy  execution:  and 
Pyrrhus's  ill-conducted  enterprise  for  recovering 
that  kingdom,  only  established  more  firmly  the 
throne  of  Antigonus. 
Antigo-  From  this  time  forward  Antigonus  reigned 

re4n.*nd  twenty-sevcn  years  with  little    molestation  at 
fuccetsof   home,  and  without  takini?  any  part  in  the  afiairs 

his  crook-       ^^  to-  ©•'r 

ed  poUcy.  of  ligypt  and  Syna,  the  two  great  rival  powers 
cxxma.  i^  ^^  empire.  He  formed  for  himself  a  system 
B.C.871.  apart,  in  thef  conducting  of  which  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander,  appears  to  have  been  his  model. 
But  he  wanted  the  taste  and  talents  of  that 
elegant  as  well  as  politic  prince,  and  even  ex- 
ceeded him  in  the  vileness  of  those  political  in- 
trigues which  constituted  the  opprobrious  part 
in  Philip's  character.  The  great  object  of  his 
reign  was  to  recover  the  Macedonian  dominion 
over  the  divided  republics  of  Greece,  several 
of  which  he  still  held  by  his  garrisons,  and  a 
stilf  greater  number  by  his  profligate  partisans 
among  their  own  citizens.     This  undertaking 


Plut.  in  Pyrrho. 
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l^as  carried  on  by  arras  and  artifices,  with  un- 
wearied  attention  and  unabating  activity  j  and 
as  like  temptations  engender  similar  crimes,  the 
struggle  of  Antigonus  against  the  free  cities  of 
Greece,  will  reikiind  us  of  the  execrable  pro^- 
ceedings  of  the  modem  tyrants  in  Italy,  whose 
purposes  were  attained  by  address  rather  than 
force }  and  of  whose  dark  and  crooked  policy, 
assassination,  perfidy,  and  poison  were  the  or- 
dinary and  most  successful  instruments.  ^  For 
many  years  the  schemes  of  Antigonus  advanced 
with  an  unremitted  tide  of  good  fortune.  In 
Peloponnesus,  Sparta  and  Argos  acknowledged 
his  supremacy  ;  and  of  the  great  cities  beyond 
the  Isthmus,  Thebes  was  completely  humbled ; 
and  Athens,  taken  and  garrisoned,  notwith- 
standing the  resistance  of  a  fleet  belonging  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  ^ 

In   this   situation  of  public  affairs,    the  first  The  stnaii 
symptoms  of  steady  opposition  to  the  usurpations  AcSia^as- 
of  Macedon,    appeared  in  the  small  cities  x)f  «^>ateftM' 
Achaia,  a  territory  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty 
broad,  extending  along  the  Corinthian  gulph, 
whose  rocky  shores,  often  beat  by  the  foaming 
surge^  were  the  terror  of  Grecian  mariners.  To 
a  few  of  these  cities,  which,  in  expelling  their 
Macedonian  garrisons,  had  associated  for  com- 
mon defence,    Alexander,   the    instrument  of 
Antigonus's  dominion  in  Corinth,  offended  by 

•  See  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Nerli,  Varchi,  Malavolta;  b/ 
mway  deemed  entertaining  historians,  through  the  singular  odious- 
ness  of  their  sutyects.* 

^  Paiisanias^  Lacon.  e.  vi. 
r4)L.  II.  T 
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CHAP,  some  act  of  severity  in  his  mastet)  had  added 
f^'^j  that  important  emporium,  and  rendered  its 
lofty  citadel,  formerly  the  eontrouling  garrison^ 
now  the  protecting  bidwark  of  Peloponnesus.  '• 
Corinth  The  defection  of  Alexander  was  punished  by  a 
i^fsrc-  cup  of  poison  $  but  this  crime  proved  not  im- 
•uSito-'^  mediately  useful  to  Antigonus,  since  Nic8sa» 
widow  to  the  deceased,  assumed  the  goveni^ 
ment  of  Corinth,  and  administered  it  with  the 
firm  virtues  of  the  other  sex,  sdthough  she  wb» 
Soon  to  be  disgraced  and  ruined  by  the  silliest 
weaknesses  of  her  own.  Antigonus  beifig  ap* 
prised  of  her  character,  instead  of  submitting 
to  the  tedious  formalities  of  a  Siege,  sent  to 
Corinth  his  son  Demetrius,  who  inherited  with 
the  nante,  the  fair  external  accompH^mentS  of 
his  gtandfather  Poliorcetes.  The  courtship  of 
this  young  prince  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  aft 
amorous  old  woman  like  Nidasa ;  who^  in  giving 
away  herself,  fondly  and  absurdly  hoped  to  re- 
tain her  power :  for,  amidst  the  joys  cf  the  nup- 
tial festivity,  Antigonus  surprised  and  gained 
the  Corinthian  citadel }  after  which  event,  Nicsa, 
abandoned  by  her  lover,  was  left;  to  lament 
in  solitude  over  the  bitter  fruits  of  h»  cre- 
dulity, while  the  contriver  of  the  delusion 
gave  way,  it  is  said,  to  such  excesses  of  drunken 
levity,  as  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  taking 
of  Corinth  had  taken  away  his  own  undeN 
standing. " 

^^  Tar  wtZas  rris  tWtOou     Iplut.  !n  AftiU 

*^  Te  rows  Kpcenitras  «  iearcox<>^  iovror.      PtoLld  Aftlt.  p#l694» 

Conf.  Justin.  L  xxyi*  c,  3. 
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The  Achffiams  soon  fband  in  Aratus  of  Siej^on,   chap* 
abler  and  worthier  protection,  than  they  could  ,    ^^*    , 
ever  have  expected  to  derive  from  Alexander  Aratus  of 
the  Corinthian^  first  the    creature,    and  after-  ^s^con-"^ 
wards  the  betrayer  of  a  foreign  princa     Aratus  "?^?? 
had  in  early  youth  gained  the  friendship  of  Pto-  lemy,  and 
lemy  PhUadelphus,  by  his  taste  in  arts  and  let-  to  Antig<^ 
ters,  and  had  rendered  himself  highly  useful  to  nws, 
this  learned  king  of  Egypt,  by  providing  him  cxku!'i. 
with  books  and  pictures  from  Sicyon,   and  other  ®'  ^'  ^*^* 
cities  of  Greece.     Ptolemy,  whose  skill  in  rais- 
ing money  was  only  equalled  by  his  judicious 
liberality  in  employing  it,  rewarded  his  Grecian 
firiend  with  an  accumulation  of  presents  of  such 
value,  that  in  the  hands  of  this  generous  p^ 
triot»  they  became  important  subsidies  to  the 
Achaean  confederacy.  Antigonus,  through  hatred 
to  a  man  whom  he  could  neither  intimidate  nor 
corrupt,  ^endeavoured  to  bring  Aratus  into  suB^ 
picioil  with  his  royal  benefactor.     For  this  puf- 
poae  he  loaded  him  with  caresses  and  eulogies  4 
aad  on  one  occasion  sent  to  him,  from  Corinth 
to  Sicyon,  a  portion  of  the  victims  sacrificed  at 
the  Isthmian  games,  which,  according  to  the 
maxims  of  that  age,    constituted  the  highest 
mark  of  respect  that  a  citizen  of  Greece  could 
receive,  from  the  magistrate  presiding  in  that 
solemnity.    At  the  same  time  he  ostentatiously 
boasted,   before  the  numerous  strangers    then 
convened  at  the  Isthmus,  of  the  perfect  davo-^ 
tion  of  Aratus  to  his  interest :  that  this  honest 
Greek  derided,  with  himself,  the  wealth  eaid 
effeminacy  of  Ptolemy,  and  would  scorn  any 

T  2 
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longer  to  be  indebted  to  his  insolent  bounty-r 
Philadelphus  was  industriously  informed  of  this 
discourse;  but  instead  of   rashly  withdrawing 
his  confidence  from  Aratus,  he,  with  his  usual 
prudence,  informed  him  of  the  malicious  accus- 
ation, and  thereby  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  satisfactory  defence.     The  illustri- 
ous  Sicyonian  thus  continued  to  counterwork^^ 
the  designs  of  Antigonus  in  Greece  ;  until  the 
latter  returned    in    final    disappointment  into 
Death  of    Maccdou,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
^nauw"^  and  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  }  leav- 
Oijmp.      ing  to  his  son   Demetrius,    a  kingdom  boldly 
B"a*844.   acquired,    and   aMy  defended,    but  to   which, 
.notwithstanding  his  unceasing  villanies,  he  failed 
of  restoring  its  ancient  ascendency  over  the 
Grecian  republics. 
Rdgn  of        Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  had  entered,  as  we 
Antiochus  have  sccn,  into  a  treaty   with  Antigonus,   by 
oiymp.      which  he   desisted  from  his  pretensions  to  the 
cxxU.  4.""  Macedonian  crown.     Shortly  after  this  transac- 
B.  c.  280.  tion,  Antiochus  attained  the  brightest  glory  rf 
""  his  reign,  in  the  great  victory  over  the  Gauls  in 

Lesser  Asia,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  of 
iSoter,  the  Saviour.  ^  Of  this  victory,  however, 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  is  exactly  ascer- 
tained, and  the  principal  notice  concerning  it, 
is  the  important  service  rendered  to  Antiochus 
by  his  elephants,  on  which  account  the  elephant 
was  a3sumed  as  his  favourite  trophy,  and  as 

*«  Polybius,  1.  i.  c  43.    Conf.  Plut  in  Arat. 

^  Appian^Syriac.  c.  65.  &  Ludan  de  Zeuxi  &  Antiocho^ 
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such,  is  eminently  conspicuous  on  his  coins,  chap. 
The  subsequent  reign  of  this  second  king  of  ,  j^*  , 
Syria,  which  lasted  nineteen  years,  was  tranquil 
md  prosperous  in  the  East ;  in  the  West,  it  was 
distracted  and  inglorious.  His  general,  Patro- 
cles,  was  defeated  by  the  Bith3niians.  Antiochus 
in  person  incurred  similar  disgrace  against  £u- 
menes  of  Pergamus.  ^^  In  the  plain  of  Sardes, 
that  petty  prince  maintained  his  independence 
against  the  great  monarch  of  the  East,  and  even 
extorted  from  his  adversary  a  large  extension  of 
his  boundaries.  ^* 

Antiochus  was  equally  unfortunate  in  a  war  HisUnfor- 
with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  which  he   was  ^"Jh^p^ 
involved  by  his  connection  with   Magas,   the  lemyPbi- 
rebellious  governor  of  Cyrene.     Magas  was  the  oiymp."^' 
son  of  Berenice,  by  a  former  obscure  *^  husband,  ^^^'  ^• 
before  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Soter.      He    '  ' 
was  therefore  brother  uterine  to  Philadelphus, 
and  continued  by  him  in  his  government  of 
Cyren6,  which,  at  his  mother's  request,  he  had 
previously   obtained  from  the  father  of   that 
prince.     But  Magas  revolted  from  his  brother, 
and  having  married  Apama  daughter  to  An- 
tiochus  Soter,  engaged  his  father-in-law  to  abet 
his. rebellion,  and  to  acknowledge  Kim  as  king 
of  Cyren6.     In  this  transaction,  the  whole  ad- 
vantage was  on  the  side  of  Magas ;    the  loss 
redounded  to  Antiochus ;   for  Ptolemy,  whose 
fleet  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  empire,  in- 

M  Memnon,  apud.  Phot.  p.  718. 
•»  Strabo,  1.  xiiL  p.  624. 

^*  A  Macedonian  named  Philip :  tbb'is  all  we  know  of  bin^ 
T  3 
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CHAP,  vaded  those  maritime  provinces  of  Les3er  Asia, 
^  .^^'/ .  still  subject  to  Antiochus,  'and  chastised  the 
perfidy  of  Magas,  by  dismembering  the  terri- 
tories of  his  ally.  ^^  In  addition  to  these  mis- 
fortunes, Antiochus  had  the  mortification  aC 
seeing  his  ancient  enemies,  the  Gauls,  dcnni- 
neering  in  the  central  provinces  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  ravages  of  those  fierce  Barbarians 
reminded  him  how  little  he  deserved  his  proud 
Slain  in  title  of  Sotcr.  His  last  engagement  with  them 
Sfoa^s.  ^^  fought  under  the  walls  of  Ephesus;  a 
Oiymp.  bloody,  but  undescribed  battle,  in  which  he 
BX.S62.  lost  his  army  and  his  life.  ^®  During  his  un- 
happy reign,  public  disasters  had  been  embit- 
tered by  domestic  calamities.  His  beloved 
Stratonic6  had  been  early  snatched  from  his 
arms.  Ptolemy,  his  elder  son,  having  acted  the 
part  of  a  rebel,  had  suffered  the  death  of  a 
traitor.  ^  Shortly  after  this  event,  Antiochus, 
imitating  the  example  of  his  illustrious  prede* 
ce^or,  raised  his  younger  son  to  the  throne 
of  the  East ;  a  precaution  which  kept  in  obe- 
dience the  upper  provinces  upon  his  own  dis- 
comfiture and  death  in  Lower  Asia.  Like  other 
contemporary  princes,  he  ha4  illustrated  his 
name  by  a  new  city,  caUed  Antiochia,  in  the 
remote  province  of  Margiana,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus.  ^    A  foundation,  unimportant  as  an 

>7  PauAuiias,  Atdc.  c.  vii.  >^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  ruu  c  42. 

*»  Trogi  Prolog.  I.  xxvi.  This  Syrian  Ptolemy,  is  said  to  have 
rewarded  the  physician  Erasistratus  with  an  hundred  talents^  ahout 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  curing  the  father,  a^amst  whom  he 
afterwards  rebelled.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  L  xxix.  c%  1. 

^  Strabo,  I.  xi.  p.  516.    The  city  was  seveii  Haled  in  circuit, 
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in$aliited  &ct,  but  highly  memorable  when 
taken  in  connection  with  other  establishments 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  Besides  the 
southern  communication  tiirough  Egypt  and  th^ 
Red  Sea»  the  intercourse  between  die  £ast  and 
West  was  carried  on  by  two  great  northern  chaiti- 
nels,  one  passing  along  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian^ 
and  another,  still  more  northern,  from  Sera  in 
the  north*eastem  province  of  China,  to  the 
stoney-tower  ^\  as  it  was  called,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Massagetae.  The  subjects  of  the  SyriiW 
and  Bactrian  kings  derived  benefits  from  those 
northern  routes,  not  inferior  to  those  accruing 
from  the  commerce  by  the  Red  Sea  to  ijgypt, 
and  the  Ptolemies. 

Antiochus  Soter  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  R«^n  of 
the  same  name,  who,  hastening  to  Syria  on  the  xhelS!  "* 
news  of  his  father's  death,  took  possessioit  of  ^"^4 
*  that  kingdom,  and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  his  cxxxiii.  5. 
affiiirs  in  the  great  neighbouring  peninsula.  His  246.^^^"* 
warfare  with  the  Gauls  was  not  attended  with 
4Py  decisive  event:   they  continued,  after  his 
departure^  to  oppress  the  inland  districts.     An- 
tiochus next  turned  his  arms  to  the  valuable 
southern  coast;    to  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycub 
and  Caria»  whiqh  provinces  had  been  wrested 


and  stood  near  the  river  Margus,  then  dmded  into  many  canals, 
/cr  vateriog  the  contSguous  eountrj,  Plia,  1.  vL  0. 15.  Thence,  m 
ladore  de  Margiana,  we  should  read  mntfyos,  not  tanfdpos;  the  irrigft* 
cus,  not  the  dry  Antioch. 

**  ConC  Ptolem.  Oeograph.  i.  II  ti.  15.  He  cites  an  author, 
mendoning  discoveries  made  in  the  East  Indies,  by  Macedonian 
aifrchants  established  in  Uj)|per  Asia. 

T  4 
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CHAP,  from  his  father,  by  the  fleets  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
V  3/'    »  delphus.     In  the  early  stage  of  this  expedition, 
the  Syrians  were  successful,  and  Antiochus  ac- 
quired his  distinguishing  title   of  Theos,   the 
god.     The  Milesians  first  flattered  his  ear  with 
the  grateful  sound,  for  having  conquered  and 
slain  Timarchus,  Ptolemy's  governor  of  Caria, 
who  had  revolted  from  his  master,  and  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  usurpation  at  Miletus.  ^     After 
the  merit  of  destroying  this  upstart  tyrant,  the 
remaining  fourteen  years  of  Antiochus  the  god 
were  the  life  of  a  very  weak  and  unfortunate 
His  unfor-  man.     On  the  northern  coasts  of  Lesser  Asia, 
wa«!^       the  confederate  cities  of  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
claea  rejected  his  authority,  and  disgraced  his 
arms*;  while  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  re- 
covering the  places  which  he  had  recently  lost, 
extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,    confirmed  it  over  the* 
provinces   of   Goele-Syria    and  Phoenicia,   and 
doubled,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  natural 
and  intrinsic  value  of  these  territories,  by  the 
great   and  solid    purposes  to   which  their  re- 
sources were  applied.     On  the  part  of  Antio- 
chus, the  war  against  Egypt  was  often  renewed 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  monarchy,  but  never 
attended  with  any  continuation  of  success,  and 
finally  concluded  in  consequence  of  events  most 
.disastrous  to   the   Macedonian   empire  in  the 
East. 
Revolt  of       By  draining  his  garrisons  in  the  upper  pro- 

**  Appian,  Syriac.  1^5.  ^  Memnon  apud  Phot 
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vinces,  that  he  might  cany  on  more  effectually   chap. 
hostilities  against  Ptolemy,  Antiochus  left  the  ^  _^^'   , 
out-lying  countries  of  Bactria  and  Parthia,  ex-  Parthia. 
posed  to  the  twofold  evil  of  domestic  insurrection  ^^^^^ 
and  foreign  invasion.     Theodotus  the  Bactrian,  B.  c.  «S4, 
-whose  name  indicates  his  Grecian  descent,  first 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  adding  policy 
to  prowess,  gained  or  subdued  the  Macedonians 
and  mercenaries  who  held  that  country  in  de- 
•pendance.  ^     His  example  was  followed  in  Par- 
thia, by  the  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates,  the 
elder  of  whom  dying  in  battle  two  years  after- 
wards, was  succeeded  by  the  younger,  who  as- 
sumed his  name  and  title.  We  are  not  informed 
of   the   circumstances   which  immediately   oc- 
casioned the  rebellion  in  Bactria :    but  in  Par- 
thia, one  of  the  roughest  and  strongest  provinces 
in  the  empire,  crowded  by  a  conflux  of  Scythian 
exiles,  the  materials  prepared  for  combustion 
were  thrown  into  a  flame  by  the  abominable 
outrage  of  Agathocles,  Antiochus's  viceroy,  to 
the  person  of  young  Tiridates.     In  revenge  for 
this  insult,  the  brothers  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Agathocles,  and  having  slain 
that  brutish  tyrant,  summoned  the  Parthians  to 
liberty.*^    That  he  might  have  leisure  to  sup- 
press these  commotions  in  the  East,  Antiochus 
was  earnest  for  an  accommodation  with  Egypt. 
His  eagerness  must  have  been  great  to  attain  Antio- 
this  object,  since  he  agreed  to  wed  Berenic6»  J^^^^jL^ 

^  Justin,  ].  xli.  c.  4. 

*5  Arrian,  P&ithtc  apiid  PhoduiD,  p.  5S.    Conf.  Georg.  Monach. 
Chron;  in  Not  Juidnt  1.  xli.  c.  4.  Edit  Gronov. 
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CHAP,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  settle  his  crown 
V  -^^'   >  on  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  although  he  bad 
with  Bere.  already  two  sons  by  his  wife  and  sister  Laodice, 
1oti/s  ^  whom  he  had  solemnly  espoused  in  the  first 
daughter,    year  of^  his  reign.  *    Neither  this  dishonouraUe 
cxzxii.  1.    pacification,  nor  his  great  warlike  preparations^ 
B.C.S53.    QOT  the  death  of  the  elder  Arsaces  in  battle, 
enabled  Antiochus  to  recover  his  lost  author^ 
in  Bactria  and  Parthia,  or  to  prevent  the  con- 
tagion of  rebellion   from   extending  to  nei^^ 
bouring   provinces    of   the  East       Upon  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,   Berenice  be- 
came the  victim  of  the  treaty  of  which  she  had 
been  the  bond.     She  had  borne  a  son  to  An- 
tiochus, but  when  the  protection  of  her  father 
was  removed,  the  Syrian  king,  dissolving  a  mar- 
riage which  had  been  the  work  of  interest  or 
fear,  recalled  Laodice  to  his  bed,  and  reinstated 
her  childrefe  in  their  birthri^ts.  ^      In  com- 
mitting this  breach    of  faith,    Antiochus  too 
rashly  despised  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
the  brother  of   Berenice   afterwards  entitled 
Euergetes ;  but  his  perfidy  was  punished  in  the 
first  instance  by  Laodic^  for  whose  sake  the 
Antiochus  guilt  of  it  had  been  incurred.     That  princesi 
•cwcid  ^*  was  no  sooner  restored  to  her  rank  of  queeDt 
l^todic^     than  she  determined  that  her  own  dignity,  and 
the  prospects  of   her  children,  should  never 
again  become  the  sport  of  stated-policy*    Havii^; 
poisoned  her  husband,  she  engaged  a  Grec^^f 


^  HieroD.  m  Daniel*  c.  jx  t.  6.   Appiao  and  Athnnyiw. 
*7  Poljsenuf,  Stratafcm.  1.  Tiii.  c.  5a  Conf*  i&fipian,  ^fdac. 
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named  Artemon,  who  strongly  resembled  him^ 
to  personate  Antiochus  in  a  pretended  malady, 
and  to  name  at  the  seeming  approach  of  death, 
her   elder  son   Seleiicus,  as  successor  to  the 
kingdom.     This  artifice,  which  passed  unques*  Berenice 
tioned  with  the  public,  escaped  not  the  discern*  son  in- 
ment  of  Berenice,  who,  upon  the  first  news  of  h^g^fef^j^"* 
the  transaction,  fled  in  haste  from  Antioch  to  oiymp. 
the  neighbouring  asylum  of  Daphn^.      In  so  bjc!^246. 
sacred  a  retreat,  she  hai  reason  to  expect  safety 
for  her  infant  son   and  Egyptian  attendants; 
but  before  they  could  be  rescued  by  her  brother 
Euergetes,  the  new  king  of  Egypt,  they  were 
all  of  them  seized  and  murdered,  together  with 
Berenice  herself,  by  the  emissaries  of  her  tri* 
umphant  rival.  ^     These  enormities  kindled  a 
new  war  between  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  Se- 
leucus,  entitled   Callinicus,  who  mounted,  re- 
spectively, the  thrones  of  Egypt  and  Syria  in 
the  same  year.  ^    The  empire,  while   assailed 
by  the  Gauls  in  the  West,  and  by  the  Parthians 
in  the  East,  was  thus  weakened  and  deformed 
by  the  intestine  discord  of  its  two  principal 
kingdoms.     Syria  was  the  chief  sufferer  in  the 
conflict,  under  what  may  be  called  the  third 
generation  of  Alexander's  successors ;  but  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  liie  events  of  that  period^ 
it  remains  to  examine,  with  regard  to  arts  as 
wdl  as  arms,  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemx 
in  Egypt. 

**  Poljsnusy  Stratagem.  l.viiL  c  50.  Valer.  Maxim,  l.ix.  e.  14. 
WSm.  L  viL  c.  id.  &  Hkroo.  in  Daniel,  c.  xL 
*»  Con£  Ptolemy  in  Canon*  and  Hleron.  in  c  xi»  DanieL 
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His  successful  wars  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Syria  have  been  already  noticed^  for  they  are  no- 
Reign^    where  circumstantially  described.     He  was  un- 
Phn^ei    fortunate  in  attempting  to  rescue  Athens  from 
phus.        the  gripe  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  ;  but  this  failure 
cx^fi.     he  compensated  by  conquering  ^nos  and  Ma- 
?(r"284    ^^^^^  Greek  cities  of  great  strength  ^  on  the 
—246.       Thracian  coast  of  the  ^gean  sea,  and  by  gain- 
ing possession  of  the  smaller  Greek  islands  ^\ 
surrounding  Delos  in  a  circular  form,  and  there- 
fore named  the  Cyclades.   For  these  advantages, 
Ptolemy  was  indebted  to  the  superiority  of  his 
fleet;  and  his  armies  had  been  equally  success- 
ful in  the  Syrian  warfare,  excited,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  intrigues  of  Magas,  the  rebellious 
Marriage    viccroy  of  Cyren^.     After  a  defection  of  seven 
between^    years,  that  traitor,  who  had  usurped  the  title  of 
8on  and      king,  intimidated  by  the  disasters  of  his  allies, 
daS^^ter.    desired  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  his 
oiymp.      injured  brother.     For  this  purpose  he  offered  in 
b!c.  258.   marriage  his  only  child,  a  daughter  named  Bere- 
nice ^^  to  Ptolemy's  eldest  son;  and  to  invest 
the  proffered  bride  with  the  right  of  sole  suc- 
cessor to  his  dominions.     The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, for  Magas  was  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  Philadelphus  was  not  of  a  character  to  con- 
tend by  arms  for  what  he  might  moffe  safely 
acquire  by  treaty.     He  agreed,  therefore,  that 
Euergetes,   the  son, of  a  king,   should  many 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  a  rebel.     Before  the 
consummation  of  these  nuptials,  Magas  died  of 

*»  Polj'bius^  l.v.  c.8i.  SI  SchoU  in  Theocrit  Idyll,  xrii. 

3*  Justin^  1.  xxvi.  c.5. 
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excessive  corpulency^;   and  Berenice  still  re-  chap, 
mained  at  Cyren^  in  the  power  of  her  mother  ^    ^^'   j 
Apama,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and  one 
of  those  infamous  females,  whose  profligacy  still 
more  disgraced,  than  their  beauty  adorned,  the 
thrones  of  Alexander's  successors. 

Apama  had  never  consented  to  a  transaction,  its  con- 
by  which  her  daughter  and  herself  would  have  retaS^^ 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,  jealous  bvApajna, 

tuG  Widow 

rivals  to  the  house  of  Seleucus.  To  defeat  the  of  Magas; 
proposed  match  of  Berenice  with  Euergetes,  she  g^L^and* 
invited  from  Macedon  the  younger  brother  of  tragical 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  who,  together  with  the 
name  of  his  father  Demetrius^,  inherited  his 
main  characteristics  of  mind  and  body.  The 
same  graces  of  person,  and  the  same  deformities 
of  soul  which  ruined  the  father,  proved  also  fatal 
to  the  son.  Demetrius  espoused  Berenice,  but 
lived  as  the  husband  of  Apama.  Proud  of  the 
love  of  the  mother,  and  not  less  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  daughter,  and  elated  with  the  matrimonial 
crown  of  Cyren^  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
wear  with  decency,  he  provoked  indignation  by 
his  insolence,  and  contempt  by  his  folly.  The 
burst  of  public  revenge  was  anticipated  by  a 
conspiracy  in  the  palace:  Berenice  conducted 
the  steps,  and  instigated^  the  hands  of  the  as- 

3)  Athensus,  L  xiL   p.  550.     ^ 

M  This  prince  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
who  bore  the  same  name. 

35  This  transaction  is  alluded  to  in  Catulius's  translation  of  Calli* 
raachus  de  Coma  Berenices, 

Anne  bonum  oblita  ea  facinus  quo  regium  adepta  es 
Conjugium  ?  V.  27,  et  s€q. 

words  ill  explained  by  all  commentators. 
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ssflBins :  Demetrius  was  Blain  in  the  bed  of  in** 
cestuous  adultery ;   the  iDj&mous  Apama  ins 
spared,  and  allowed  to  escape  to  her  brother  in 
Syria,  while  her  injured  and  now  triumphant 
daughter  hastened  into  Egypt,  bringing,  as  her 
dower  to  the  Ptolemies,  the  restored  allegiance 
of  her  province.  * 
Tfsiwtion      From  the  wars  of  Ptdiemy  Philadelphos^  irtiich 
rdgn  w^re  were  carried  on  chiefly  by  his  lieutenants,  we 
teroiutetc  ^^^™  *^  *  more  interesting  subject,  the  internal 
of  Egypt,    prosperity  of  his  kingdom.     If  we  credit  the 
general  testimony  of  antiquity,  Egypt,  during 
his  long  and  enli^tened  reign,  attained  a  degree 
of  wealth  and  splendour  unexampled  in  any 
kingdom  before  or  afterwards.    To  avoid  con- 
fusion in  this  copious  subject,  I  shall  first  briefly 
state  the  wonderful  reports  delivered  down  to 
D8*     I  shall  then  endeavour  to  bring  together 
the  circumstances  hinted  at,   rather  than  ex» 
phiiied,  from  which  Ptolemy^s  real  proq>eritj 
flowed. 
Re^rts  of      The  first  testimony  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  a 
SSore—  P^®**  contemporary  with  Ptolemy,  and  writii^ 
of  Theo-    in  the  learned  capital  of  that  prince.  Theocritui 
will  tell  U6  that,  in  his  own  happy  age,  Egypt 
was  governed  by  equal  laws^^  defended  by  in- 
vincible anuieB,  and  at  once  the  best  cultivated, 
and  the  most  commercial  kingdom  on  earth; 
tha,t  the  sway  of  his  king  and  patr(Hi  extended 
over  more  than  thirty  thousand  cities  or  towns, 

^  JustiOy  l.xxvL  C.3. 

37  The  best  proof  of  this  was  the  cheerful  industiy  of  the  people 
A«M  h'tffym  TfpireXAsirt  wi^Kot.    Thtocritj  Idjik  XFiL  ▼.  9* 
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flourishing  in  useful  arts^;  that  his  fleets,  on 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  carried  on 
a  most  extensive  traffic ;  and  that  a  country, 
which  had  long  languished  under  the  barbarous 
yoke  of  Persia  in  the  humiliation  of  a  province, 
^ain  resumed  more  than  her  pristine  splendour, 
exercising  a  secure  antl  salutary  dominion  over 
the  islands  of  Greece,  the  seaports  of  Asia,  and 
eren  the  outlying  and  almost  inaccessible  regions 
of  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  ^  For  the  daz-  OfAppien. 
eling  rays  of  poetry  and  panegyric,  should  we 
desire  to  substitute  the  more  sober  light  of  his- 
tory, we  must  have  recourse  to  Appian,  a  native 
of  Alessandria,  who  governed  Egypt  early  in  the 
fitBt  century  after  Christ  Appian  is  an  historian 
eminent  for  ^delity  j  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
archives  of  Egypt,  to  which  he  appeals  as  his 
authority;  and  he  could  have  no  reasonable 
motive  for  exaggerating  the  wealth  and  power 
of  a  country  ov^  which  he  was  pnefect,  and  for 
the  employment  and  improvement  of  whose  re- 
sources, he  was  accountable  to  his  masters,  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  the  Roman  emperors.  According  MiUtafv 
to  Appian,  Huladelphus^l  army  consisted  of  two  J^"^ 
hutidred  tiiousand  fbot»  forty  thousand  horse>  ^STPt* 
three    hundred   elephants,    and   two  thousand 

^  Ovfe  rts  area  rmr^a  Bparvp  ex«  9pya  Zaohvif,  T.81.  Ct  Mqq. 
The  latter  words  should  seem  to  uDply,  that  his  cities  were  Dvhat 
we  should  call  manufacturiDg  towns:  but  Sn  whatever  sense  the 
word  is  taken,  the  number  is  prodigious.  Ancient  Italy,  in  the 
most  flourishing  times,  boasted  only  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
flcven  cities.  JElian,  Var.  Hist  1*  ix.  c.  16.  and  Gaul  contained 
nearly  the  same  number  of  villages,    Pfin,  Nat.  Hist,  t  iH.  c.5. 

»  Ibid.  V.  86.  et  leq. 
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armed  chariots.  ^  His  arsenals  were  copiously 
stored  with  all  sorts  of  military  engines,  and  with 
armour  for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  he  actually  kept  on  foot* 

Navy.  His  navy  was  not  less  magnificent,  consisting  of 
a  hundred  and  twelve  ships  of  an  unconmion 
size,  from  galleys  of  five  to  others  of  thirty-five 
tier  of  oars  :  his  trireme  and  quadrireme  galleys 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred ;  he  had  two  thou- 
sand armed  vessels  of  a  smaller  size :  above  four 
thousand  Egyptian  merchantmen  navigated  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  Nile  gloried  in  the 
pompous  weight  of  eight  himdred  resplendent 
barges,  adorned  with  idob  of  gold  on  their  prows 
and  sterns.  The  naval  magazines  of  Ptolemy 
were  still  better  stored  than  the  military ;  since 
in  the  former  he  had  every  thing  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  double  the  number  of  galleys^' 

Treasury,  actually  fitted  out  Yet  those  mighty  fleets  and 
armies  did  not  exhaust  his  more  stupendous 
treasury:  which,  at  the  time  of  his  deatli, 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
Egyptian  talents^,  exceeding  in  value  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  millions  sterling;  a  sum,  of 
which  not  indeed  modem  accumulation  but  mo- 

4*  Vid.  AppiaOy  Hist.  Roman,  in  Prooem. 

4*  It  should  seem  that  the  niunerous  swarms  of  pirates  (of  wbicfa 
more  hereafter)  obliged  the  Egyptians  to  carry  on  conunerce  ui 
armed  vessels.  This  I  infer  from  the  small  proportion  of  round 
ships,  or  merchantmen,  in  the  enumeration  above  given.  Conf. 
Athenxus,  1.  v.  p.  805.  In  England,  I  believe,  we  have  not  more 
ihan  a  thousand  ships  of  war;  while  our  ships  of  commerce  exceed 
twenty  thousand. — The  above  note  was  written,  flagrante  bello. 

<•  Appian,  in  Prooem.  c.  x. 

18 
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dem  profusion  only,  can  help  to  reconcile  our  ears. 
*In  the  zenith  of  Roman  greatness,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  second  Ptolemy  still  continued  pro- 
verbial, and  the  epithet  of  Philadelphian  was 
employed  to  characterise  those  works  pre-emi- 
nent in  preciousness  of  inaterial,  or  in  nobleness 
of  design.  ^  Without  accumulating  authorities 
leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly 
explain  the  peculiarities  in  Ptolemy's  reign, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  confirm  the  general 
evidence  of  antiquity ;  an  evidence  which  will 
always  be  of  easiest  reception,  among  men  of 
candid  minds  and  enlarged  experience. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  we  have  Circum- 
seen  the  fleets  of  his  father  and  himself  gradually  whichhave 
attain  an  unrivalled  superiority.    This  advantage  ^  *^^^!^ 
was  heightened  by  the  acquisition  of  Cilicia,  those  re- 
Lycia,   Caria,   in  a  word,   the  whole  southern  fj^iemy's 
coast  of  Lesser  Asia,  in  addition  to  Coele-Syria,  extensive 
Phoenicia,  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  which  had 
been    long    appendages    to  Egypt.      Without 
taking  into  the  account  Cyren6,  the  Cyclades, 
and  the  seaports  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,   we 
know  from  the  description  formerly  given  of  all 
those  countries,  that  their  timber  and  iron,  their 
harbours  and  sailors,  contained  the  materials  of 
a  vast  naval  force ;  which  were  improved  by  the 
'  Ptolemies,   with  equal  activity  and  judgment. 
But  while  the  conquests  of  these  princes  sup-  Troubles 
plied  them  with  this  great  instrument  of  opu-  jj^un^^leii 

.    •©  'Ov  (rrokefuus)  kcu  fujcP''  ''^  QJ^rrai  ro  icXeos — a>s  rfin  ku  tyirapoifuas 
«3c<  rat  vntpoyicss^tXoT^uas  kcu  fieyoKas  KorvurKwas  ijfiXaZfKiptias  fcoAcur- 
001.    Philo  Judasus  de  Vita  Mosis. 
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CHAP.  lesce  and  power,  the  tmceasing  wars  in  Greece^ 
.  J^\.^  flieravagesof  the  Gaob  in  Lower  Asia,  and  the 
brought      tumults  excited  by  the  Parthians,  in  the  n]q)er 
SSonTof  J^ovinces,  continnually  brought  new  accesrions 
wealth  and  of  iudustrious  and  peac^l  subjects  to  Egypt,  io 
Son"to      which  country  alone    men    enjoyed  security^ 
££yp^       fearing  m>  enemies  £rom  abroad,   and  being 
governed  at  home  by  well-maintained  laws  of 
industri-    justice.  ^-    To  these  advantages,  the  magnitude 
^th'e"*^***  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  limit,  Ptolemy  added  a 
Egyptians,  benefit  accruing  from  the  peculiar  habits  and 
character  of  hia  E^rptian  sobjectSy  who,  not- 
withstanding mafoy  pernicious  prejudices,  which 
be  was  careful  to  correct  or  mitigate,  had  ap- 
{>eared.  from  the  earliest  times,,  an  mgenious  and 
courteous  people,  of  great  temperance  and  8(k 
briety,  capable  of  unwearied  application  to  the 
useful  arts,  and  abundahtly  supplying  by  their 
i^iculture  and  manufactures,,  the  necessities  and 
accommodations  of  themselves  and  neighfarars. 
Adranta-        To  the  southem  neighbours  <if  Egypt,  the 
fngto^^^  Arabians  and  Ethiopians^  Ptolemy  directed  the 
IgT^^r^  most  vigilant  attention.    These  nations,  as  we 
andArabia.  have  seen,  had  immemorially  traded  with  India 
for  spice;  and  were  themselves  peculiarly  rich, 
Arabia  in  perfumes,  Ethiopia  in  gold.    By  his 
admiral,   Timosthenes  the    Rhodian»  Ptolemy 
early  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  exattDoed  the 
harbours  of  Adel,  beyond  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb  ^,  and  explored  the  coast  of  Africa  td 

«^Ov Top Tif  hitm,(kc.    See ib^beauUfuI  linet,  TheociiL  Idjll 
xnu  T.  loa  et  fteq. 
^  Strabo,  U  xvL  p.  773. 
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Ophir,  or  Sofala,  the  land  of  gold,  opposite  to  the  chap. 
coast  of  Madagascar*  The  boldness  of  such  an  ,  ^• 
undertaking  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
he  neglected  treasures  more  within  his  reach. 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt  united  the  greatest  wealth 
with  the  greatest  wretchedness,  and  compre- 
hended a  variety  of  nations,  with  peculiarities 
so  discordant,  that  according  to  an  ancient 
writer,  the  true  description  of  any  one  people 
must  have  appeared  incredible,  not  only  to  re- 
mote strangers,  but  to  its  immediate  neighbours.^ 
The  singular  view  of  these  contrasting  nations 
was  opened  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
reign  of  the  two  first  Ptolemies,  particularly 
Philadelphus,  who  founded  a  city  near  the  Red 
Sea,  called  Ptolemais  Ferarum  ^,  nearly  as  far 
to  the  south  of  Syen6,  the  extremity  of  Egypt, 
as  Syen6  itself  is  distant  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile.  The  purpose  of  this  settlement,  it  is  said, 
was  to  hunt  the  elephant,  and  to  catch  him  alive 
for  the  service  of  war,  and  the  pomp  of  proces- 
sions. But  this  design  was  at  first  opposed  by 
the  natives,  worthy  ancestors  of  the  modem 
Shangalla,  who  delighted  in  hamstringing  this 
huge  and  innocent  tenant  of  their  plains,  in 
dissecting  his  brawny  members,  and  in  greedily 
devouring  his  live  flesh ;  a  kind  of  food  to  them 
so  delicious,  that  they  assured  Ptolemy,  they 
would  not  barter  its  enjoyment  for  all  the  trea- 
sures of  Egypt.  ^    The  king,  however,  partly 

^  Agfttbarchides  de  Mari  Rubro^ipud  Photiuni,  p.  136S. 
47  Strabo,  l.xvii.  p.  769. 
^  Agatharchides,  ibid.  p.l356. 
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succeeded  in  reforming  this  horrid  usage  of 
those  woolly-headed  Barbarians,  as  appears  frora 
the  vast  number  of  elephants  which  he  drew 
from  their  country. 
G?i<J  In  the  intermediate  space  of  about  four  bun- 

Berenice     dred  miles  beween  Syen6  and  the  hunting^eat  for 
Panchry.    ^^^  bcasts,  Ptolcmy  buil t  many  cities^  particularly 
Berenice,  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  "  gol- 
den'* among  the  various  places  named  after  his 
beloved  mother*     The  neighbourhood  of  tliis 
southern  Berenice  contained  rich  mines  of  gold, 
which  had  been  wrought  with  much  profit  by 
the  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  but  in  which  all 
labour  had  been  suspended  during  the  desolating 
dominion  of  the  Persians^     In  these  mines  the 
Greeks  still  found  copjjer  tools,  employed  of  old 
by  the  original  workmen,  but  substituted,  in  their 
stead,  more  efficacious  tools  of  iron.    A  descrip* 
tion  of  their  operations  is  given  under  the  six^ 
Ptolemy,  entitled  Philometor,  when  the  mines 
were   much   exhausted,  and  when  the  painful 
labour  was   confined   to   criminals  or  slaves.* 
Their  produce,   it  may  be   presumed,  was   in 
former  reigns  much  greater,   and  particularly 
when  they  were  managed  by  the  agents  of  Phila- 
delphus,  who,  as  of  all  men.  he  had  the  most 
liberality  and  taste  in  employing  wealth,  is  said 
also  to  have  been  of  all  the  mast  skilful  and 
most  fortunate  in  acquiring  it.  *^ 
lodian  There  is  historical  evidence  that   Ptolemv 

trade.  ^ 

^  Diodorus  Siculus,  L  iii.  s.  1 2.  et  seq.   C6nf.  Agatharcbides  apud 
Phot  p.  1339.  et  seq. 
^  Appian,  Hbt  Rom.  in  Prooem.. 
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traded  directly  to  India,  though  this  trade  was  CHAP, 
carried  on  by  a  smaU  number  of  vessels."  Such  v  ^^'  . 
however  as  it  was,  it  prevented  the  monopoly 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Sabasans  in  the  great  articles  of  spices  and  per- 
ftimes.  By  his  ships  on  the  Red  Sea,  Ptolemy 
tarried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  Yemen 
and  Adel,  respectively  the  finest  districts  in 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia;  and  the  traffic  of  pepper, 
aromatics,  pearls,  and  gold,  whose  caravans 
anciently  raised  the  stupendous  inland  capitals 
of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  now  enriched  by  numer- 
ous fleets  the  maritime  emporium  of  Alexan- 
dria.*^ By  his  judicious  ari-angements  in  this  city, 
and  the  help  of  his  obsequious  allies  in  Rhodes, 
Ptolemy  introduced  an  easier  communication 
than  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  east 
and  west;  and,  by  commanding  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
other,  finished,  as  it  were,  two  arms  of  the  vast 
commercial  colossus  which  Alexander  had 
rough-hewn  or  projected,  and  which,  had  that 
conqueror  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  reared  entire  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of 
posterity. 

From  his  predilection  for   maritime  traffic,  Ptolemy's 
Ptolemy  undertook  several  projects  of  a  doubt-  little  i^ne- 
ful  nature;  of  more  ostentation,  at  least,  than  fit  to  trade 
use.  Among  these  I  should  be  inclined  to  number 
his  boasted  canal  by  which  the  Red   Sea  was 


s>  Strabo,  L  ii.  p.  118. 

^  Coii£  Appiaa  in  Prooem.  &  SchoL  in  Theocrit. 
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made  to  communicate  with  the  Mediterranean  j 
a  canal  begun  by  Sesostris,  carried  on  but  left 
imperfect  by  Darius,  and  which  Ptolemy  alone 
is  said  to  have  had  the  skill  to  finish.  **  This 
was  eflFected  by  means  of  locks  or  sluices,  with- 
out infecting  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Nile  with 
saltness,  or  exposing  the  low  land  of  Egypt  to 
inundation :  both  which  consequences  were 
dreaded  from  the  superior  elevation  of  the  Red 
Sea.  According  to  Herodotus  **,  who  says  that 
Darius  really  completed  the  work,  this  canal 
was  drawn,  from  Bubastis  on  the  Nile,  fifty-«ix 
miles  in  a  south-west  direction  to  Arsino^  the 
modem  Suez,  at  which  place  it  entered  the  Red 
Sea.  After  being  choaked  up  as  at  present,  it 
was  successively  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  but  there  is  not  any 
proof  that  it  ever  remained  open  for  any  con- 
siderable time  ^ }  and  the  navigation  of  it  seems 
to  have  been  speedily  abandoned  by  Ptolemy 
himself,  since  he  was  3t  great  expence  in  esta^ 
blishing  caravan  comnmnications  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  first  from  Berenice  in 
the  parallel  of  Syen^,  and  next  from  the  more 
northerly  and  more  convenient  harbour  of  Myos 
Karboun  Hormos.^  From  both  these  harbours  roads 
Rcd'sea.  ^^^  '^  Coptos  ou  the  Nile  j  the  road  from  Myos 
Hormos  to  Coptos  was  provided  with  caravan- 
s' Strabo,  I.xvii.  p. 804.  Conf.  Diodoruiiy  Li.  s. 5. & l^m. N. H. 
h  Ti.  c.  29.  ^ 

M  L.ii.  C.158. 

M  See  Renneirs  Geogr^hy  of  Herodotus,  p.  478. 
^  Myos  Hormos  is  S50  miles  nonb  of  the  Befemo^  btie  tteaot. 
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series  at  each  station,  and  with  a  canal  for  sup-  chap. 
plying  the  travelling  merchants  and  their  camels  y  ^^^  , 
with  fresh  water*  As  the  distance  was  incon- 
siderable, and  the  commodities  transported  of 
great  value,  this  route  was  deemed  preferable 
to  a  dangerous  and  circuitous  navigation  to 
^exandria.  *^ 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  natives  of  Egypt  !^™yl* 
had  carried  on  a  great  inland  commerce  with  cbanging 
Ethiopia  and  Arabia.   But  their  religious  horror  J?^*  ""*" 
of  the  sea,  and  especially  for  a  sea-faring  life,  commerce 
prevented  them  from  availing  themselves  to  the  van  tnS^ 
utmost  of  this  traffic    Egypt  was  in  some  mea-  ^^^  ^ 
f  are  the  China  of  antiquity,  in  whose  harbours  £thu>puu 
the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  successively  gained 
great  riches,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
declining  all  maritime  concerns,  neither  sold 
their  own  commodities  to  the  best  advants^, 
nor  purchased  foreign  articles  at  the  cheapest 
rate.    The  Ptolemies  completely  changed  this 
pemiciow  system ;  they  traded  with  their  own 
fhips  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean: 
Tyre  had  alre^y  fallen,  and  Carthage  soon  fell 
with  the  rise  of  Alexandria,  whose  central  situ- 
ation  co-operated  with  other  circumstances  in 
^ving  to  it  a  decided  pre-eminence  as  a  great 
maritime  emporium.  Sensible  of  this  advantage, 
the  second  Ptolemy  should  seem  to  have  deter- 
mined,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  carry  , 
on  entirely  by  the  Red  Sea  the  caravan  trade 
which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  ci^s 

^  StrabOy  U  xviL  p.  815. 
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of  Egypt  oh  one  hand,  and  those  of  Ethiopia  on 
the  other. 

Picture  of  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  *^^  we  explainec^ 
between"'  ^^w  that  rich  traffic  was  managed  by  the  inter- 
Uie  Red  vention  of  the  Agazi  or  shepherds.  Nomadic  in- 
theNUe.  habitants  of  the  intermediate  desert  of  Nubia. 
The  intercourse  at  different  periods  had  been 
disturbed  by  revolutionary  wars  in  Egypt,  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  outrageous  tyranny  of 
Cambyses,  and  the  sanguinary  persecution  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  commenced  by  him,  and 
continued  by  his  successors.  The  sliepherds, 
who  had  been  peaceful  auxiliaries  to  the  priestly 
merchants  of  Thebes  and  Meroe,  ceasing  to  be 
employed  as  carriers  in  trade,  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  petty  warfare  and  robbery.  Philadel- 
phus  and  his  immediate  successor  restrained  their 
ravages,  invaded  and  examined  their  country ; 
and  in  order  to  wean  them  from  their  predatory 
and  wandering  life,  formed  settlements  and.built 
towns  in  the  territory  between  Syen6,  the  extre-* 
mity  of  Egypt,  and  Mero6,  the  first  city  of 
Ethiopia.  The  learned  men  who  lived  at  this 
period,  and  from  whose  works  the  names  of  other- 
wise unknown  places  are  copied  by  Strabo  ^  and 
Pliny  ^,  probably  first  examined  with  a  philoso- 
phic eye  the  strange  nations  aflerwards  described 
by  Agatharchides  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Nile;  those  called  Ichthyophagi  and  Acrido- 
phagi  from  the  fishes  and  the  locusts  on  which 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  1 1  J.  &  seq.        »  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  pp.  820, 821. 
^  Plin.N.H.  l.vi,  c.39. 
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they  respectively  fed;  other  tribes  contented  chap 
with  the  Junes  growing  in  their  marshes,  and 
often  browsing  on  tender  twigs ;  the  fiercer 
Shangalla  hunting  the  elejphant  and  rhinoceros ; 
the  Troglodites  burrowing  in  the  elevated  rocky 
chain  that  runs  parallel  with  the  Red  Sea,  divided 
into  many  tribes  mostly  pastoral,  who  are  com- 
pelled  to  perpetual  changes  of  abode  in  conse- 
quence of  the  periodic  rains  which  fall  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  on  the  opposite  sides  of  their 
mountains.  ^  Could  they  withstand  these  deso- 
lating floods,  another  mischief  would  force  them 
to  wander.  This  is  the  zimb  or  fly,  improperly 
described  by  Agatharchides,  though  its  effects 
are  recognized  by  him.  It  is  larger  than  a  bee, 
and  its  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  armed  with 
stings,  or  piercers  which,  being  joined  together, 
form  a  weapon  equal  in  resistance  to  a  hedge- 
hog's bristle.  As  soon  as  the  tropical  rains  begin 
to  fall,  this  buzzing  plague  infests  all  the  animals 
pasturing  on  the  black  loamy  soil.  The  cattle 
forsake  their  food,  and  run  about  wildly,  till  en- 
tirely overcome  by  fear,  fatigue,  and  famine. 
No  expedient  is  of  use  but  an  immediate  removal 
from  their  rich  pastures,  to  the  sands  of  Atbara, 
which  the  river  Astaboras  separates  from  the 
isle  of  Mero^.  The  camel  greatly  facilitates 
these  journeys  which  are  necessary  to  its  own 
safety;  for  neither  the  camel,  the  elephant,  nor 


•»  Vid,  Agatharchid.    apud   Phot.    p.  1345—1359.     Compare 
throughout  Bruce's  Travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
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CHAP,  ^ven  the  scaly  rhinoceros  can  resist  the  incessant 

X  ^^'^  >  assaults  of  this  winged  assassin.  ^ 

Abortive        In  this  great  tract  of  territory  the  inhabitants 

S?pwi  are  thus  compelled  by  physical  causes  to  perpe- 

niiesto  re.  tual  migration ;  their  country  itself  is  also  gene- 

Nomades    rally  unfit    for    agriculture,   being  alternately 

wuitries    ^uged  hy  rains  and  scorched  by  the  sun.    Be- 

to  »n^ri-  tween  these  extremes  there  is,  in  many  plac^ 

life,  no  xemisslon,  for  the  rains  have  scarcely  ceased, 

when  the  soil  is  so  hardened  and  cracked  by  the 

heat,  that  it  refuses  nourishment  to  the  £ibding 

grass.®    It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 

the  Ptolemies,  in  assigning  fixed  habitations  to 

Nomades  so  circumstanced,  too  Utile  respected 

the  immutable  ordinances  of  nature.     Acaxi' 

ingly  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  not  a  vestige  of 

any  of  the  cities,  which  they  built  in  the  country 

between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  subdsted  in  the 

Their        reign  of  the  Emperor  Nera  ^    Their  endeavour 

dbtTpJo-    *^  ^^^^  the  Nomades  to  agriculture  or  sedpntaiy 

jcct.         arts,  sqppears,  however,  to  have  been  part  of  a 

plan  for  drawing  to  themselves  by  the  way  of 

the  Red  Sea  the  commerce  immemorially  carried 

on  by  land  between  the  priests  i>f  Egypt  and 

those  of  Ethiopia.     In  the  reign  of  Phila^dklpfaus, 

Ergamenes  king  of  Mero6,  being  instructed  in 

Greek  philosophy,  derided  the  superstition  of  his 

country,  and  destroyed,  in  their  golden  temple^ 

those  wealthy  and  powerful  priests,  who  had 

hitherto  kept  in  subjection  both  prince  and  pco- 

^  Bruce's  Travels  to  discoyer  the  souroB  of  the  Nile. 
^  Id.  ibid,  and  Agatharchides,  p.  1557. 
^  A.D.  54.  PUn,  ubi  supra. 
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pie.  ^  We  arc  not  told  that  Pliiladelphus  had  any 
$hare  in  this  wicked  transaction ;  yet  the  ruin  of 
the  priests^  who  were  the  main  adventurers  in 
this  Ethiopian  traffic,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Nomades,  its  carriers,  were  reduced  to  fixed 
seats,  should  seem  to  indicate  that  these  were 
correlative  parts  of  one  great  design  for  bringing 
the  trade  into  a  new  channel. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  a  great  Gr«itac. 
benefit  accruing  to  Egypt,  during  the  reign  of  hShabitami 
the  first  two  Ptolemies^  consisted  in  the  accession  !^  ^8yp* 
of  wealthy  and  industrious  inhabitants  to  that  reign  of 
kingdom  from  all  the  other  most  considerable  g^t  Pu>. 
divisions  of  the  empire.     It  will  give  us  some  lemiet. 
notion  of  the  multitudes  of  useful  labourers  in 
the  coarser  occupations  of  life,  who  flocked  to  a 
country  ai£>rding  to  them  encouragement  and 
security,  if  we  reflect  on  the  great  number  of 
men  of  letters;    philosophers,    historians^  and 
poets ;  and  of  the  still  more  numerous  professors 
er  cultivators  of  the  arts  of  imitation  or  design^ 
which  rendered  Alexandria,  in  the  space  of  half 
a  century,  the  first  city  in  the  world  in  point  of 
show  and  elegance  as  well  as  of   wealth  and 
learning. 

In  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  poets  of  great  Threcpoe. 
merit  in  the  eyes  at  least  of  their  contemporaries*  steiktions. 
flourished  in  such  abundance,  that  they  were 
fiuicifully  grouped  into  constellations.     There 
was  a  constellation  of  comic  ^  writers,   whose 
light  has  been  long  extinct ;  there  was  another 

^  Diodor.  Liii.  8.6.  ^  Athenaeus^  l.xiv.  p.  654.. 
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of  tragedians  •'',  which  has  experienced  the  same 
fate,  unless  we  ascribe  to  this  class  the  Cassandra 
of  Lycophron,  which,  consisting  in  the  narrative 
of  a  single  person,  introduced  and  concluded  by 
a  few  verses  in  dialogue,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  tragic  monody.  Lycophron,  therefore,  more 
fitly  holds  place  in  the  constellation  of  miscella- 
neous poets,  the  famous  Pleiades,  whose  names 
and  countries  are  thus  enumerated**® :  Aratus  of 
Soli  in  Cilicia ;  Callimachus  of  Cyrene ;  Thee- 
critus  the  Sicilian ;  Apollonius,  called  the  Rho- 
dian,  though  really  bom  in  Egypt ;  Lycophron 
of  Chalcis  in  Eubaea ;  Nicander  of  Colophon ; 
and  the  younger  Homer,  whose  birth-place  is 
said  to  have  been  Hieropolis,  but  which  of  the 
various  cities  of  that  name,  as  none  of  his  pro- 
ductions remain,  it  would  be  now  idle  to  investi- 
gate. The  six  first-named  stars  in  the  Pleiades, 
on  the  contrary,  still  emit  a  light  more  or  less 
feeble,  and  which,  through  the  happy  invention 
of  printing,  will  continue  henceforward  to  shine 
undiminished  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Aratus.  Aratus  is  the  author  of  a  poem  in  two  parts, 

the  former  describing  the  celestial  phaenomena, 
and  the  latter  explaining  the  useful  signs  or 
prognostics  that  may  be  deduced  from  them. 
The  work  is  didactic,  allowing  little  scope  for 
the  beauties  of  poetry;  yet  the  positions  and 
configurations  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bear,  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  2^diac,  and  of  other  re- 

^  Hephaestion  Enchdrid. 

^  Isaac  Tzetzes  in  Lycophron.  Prolegom.  Conf.  Vossius  de  Ifist 
Gnec.  1.  i.  c.  12. 
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markable  constellations,  are  represented  and 
adorned  with  harmonious  heroic  numbers ;  and 
the  opening  of  Aratus's  Phaenomena  is  more 
sublime  than  that  of  Virgil's  Georgic  ;  with  less 
variety,  perhaps,  and  fancy,  but  breathing  a 
strain  of  far  more  rational  piety.  ®  His  own  pro- 
ficiency in  geometry  and  astronomy  is  said  to 
have  been  inconsiderable  ^^ ;  but  he  had  before 
him  Eudoxus*s  **  Mirror  of  the  Heavens,'*  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  was  assisted  by  men  of  science, 
his  contemporaries  and  friends  ^*  at  Alexandria. 
That  his  work  was  highly  prized  by  the  ancients, 
is  evinced  in  its  illustrious  translators ;  Cicero, 
Ovid,  and  Caesar  Germanicus^:  it  was  soon 
commented  on  by  upwards  of  forty  scholiasts.  '^ 
The  subject,  indeed,  so  interesting  to  mariners, 
was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy  Philadelphus,  with  whom  the  extension  of 
maritime  commerce  was  a  favourite  object.  But 
sailors  have  long  enjoyed  better  helps  in  direct- 
ing their  course ;  and  the  dry  poem  of  Aratus 
has  lost  its  popularity  with  its  usefulness.  By 
his  contemporaries,  the  author  was  highly  re- 
spected in  life  J  and  honoured  in  death  with 
pompous  obsequies,  and  a  noble  mausoleum^'*  at 

•»  It  is  cited  by  St.  Paul,  Acts,  c.  xvii.  v,  28. 

7*  Constat  inter  doctos^  bominem  ignarum  astrologiae  ornadssimis 
atqiie  optimis  versibus  Aratum  de  cselo  et  stellis  scripsisse.  Cicero 
de  Orator. 

'■  Thus  assisted,  Thomson  wrote  his  poem  to  the  memory  of 
Newton. 

T*  Virgil's  imitation  of  the  "  Prognostics*  in  Georg.  1.  is  so  clo$e» 
that  it  also  may  be  called  a  translation, 

73  Fabriciusy  Bib,  Grace.  1.  iii.  c.  1 8. 

7«  Pompon.  Mela,  Li.  c.  13, 
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CHAP.  '^i»  afterwards  named  Pompeiopolis,  his  birth- 

X'-       place.  ^* 
Caiiima-         Callimachus  is  praised  by  one  of  the  most 
*^**"*-         discerning  of  critics  ^  as  the  prince  of  elegiac 
poets.     He  is  now  known  by  six  hymns  (one 
only  in  elegiac  verse),  and  sixty-two  epigrams. 
He  was  a  very  miscellaneous  writer  in  prose  as 
well  as  verse,   and  is  said  to  have  composed 
eight  hundred  pieces.  ^     He  treated  subjects  of 
history,   geography,  antiquities,  phflosophy  na- 
tural and  moral ;  sbovf^  all,  philology  and  criti- 
cism. But  though  his  productions  were  wondrous 
for  their  number,  his  whole  works  were  not  con- 
siderable in  magnitude.^     This  was  matter  cf 
reproach  among  his  more  ponderous  rivals,  to 
whom  his  reply  became  proverbial,  that  **  a  great 
book  is  a  great  evil."     His  most  celebrated  trea- 
tise in  prose  was  his  "  Table  of  Authors,"  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  books.     In  this  table 
or  catalogue,   authors  were  divided  into  their 
different  classes ;  poets,  orators,  hbtorians,  phi- 
losophers, critics  J  the  poets,  for  example,  were 
again  divided  into  epic,  tragic,  and  various  other 
kinds.     A  short  biography  was  given  of  eacb 
writer,  with  a  summary  account  of  his  works, 
carefully  separating  the  spurious  from  those  un- 
doubtedly genuine.  ^     An  undertaking  jof  such 
an  extensive  nature,  how  judiciously  soever  it 


7^  Ovid  supplies  the  best  inscription : 

Cum  Sole  et  Luna  semper  Aratus  erit. 

JLlnor.  ].i.  £l«g.l5. 
^  Quintiiian^  1.x.  c.  1.  ^  SukUs. 

7*  AthenKus,  l.  i.  sub.  init.  w  Suidas. 
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might  be  executed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  in  chap. 
-mssny  parts,  Jiable  to  objection.  We  find  ac  ,  ^'  ^ 
cordingly  that  Aristophanes,  an  Alexandrian 
phiiologer  of  the  succeeding  age,  composed  a 
new  literary  table,  with  many  shiup  animad^ 
versions  on  that  of  Callimachus.  ^  Of  the  re* 
mains  of  this  authcH*,  which  have  come  down  to 
tis,  the  epigrams,  whether  dedicated  to  the  pur-, 
poses  of  satire  or  eulogy,  are  too  slight  per- 
formances to  support  much  weight  of  fame ;  and 
his  hymns,  terse  and  elegant®*  as  they  are,  and 
highly  popular  as  they  once  were,  necessarily 
lost  interest  and  fame,  after  Christianity  had  put 
to  rout  the  rabble  of  imaginary  gods  to  whom 
they  are  addressed. 

Theocritus,  the  friend  of  Aratus  ®^,  enjoys  an  Theocri 
advantage  above  his  poetical  contemporaries,  in  '"** 
having  chosen,  in  his  pastorals,  subjects  alike 
adapted  to  all  ages  and  countries.  Though  he 
lived  and  wrote  in  Egypt,  his  mind  continued  to 
be  warmly  impressed  with  the  more  picturesque 
scenery  of  his  native  Sicily.  He  sounds  his 
Doric  reed  with  an  art  t^t  adonis,  without 
ahering,  the  simplicity  of  nature.  If  we  except 
a  few  coarse  expressions,  growing  out  of  the  de^ 
praved  manners  of  the  times,  his  Idyls  are  the 
happiest  productions  in  their  way ;  and  succeed- 


^  A^emeus,  1.  ix.  p.  408. 

*■  Battiades  toto  semper  cantalHtur  orbe : 
QuamTis  ingznio  non  ralet,  ane  ralet. 

Ovid,  ubi  tiipn. 
*■  Theocntiis*s  siztb  Idyl  h  addressed  to  Aratua;  whose  loves 
also  are  spdcen  of  in  the  seventh. 


J 
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ing  poets,  not  excepting  Virgil  himself,  haw 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  improve  on  and  em- 
bellish them. 

Apollo.  ApoUonius,   surnamed  the  Rhodian  because 

adopted  into  that  state,  had  been  the  friend  and 
favourite  scholar  of  CaUimachus.  But  offended 
friendship  was  converted  into  the  bitterest  en- 
mity. Callimachus  boasted  his  descent  from  the 
royal  house  of  Cyren^  ^ ;  and  his  kingly  pride 
taking  umbrage  at  some  disrespectful  proceeding 
in  his  pupil,  lashed  him  in  a  poem  entitled  Ibis^, 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  satire.  To  avoid 
literary  persecution  in  Alexandria,  ApoUonius 
sailed  to  Rhodes,  a  republic  then  intimately 
allied  with  Egypt.  In  this  island,  he  polished 
and  elaborated  his  poem  on  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition, of  which  various  parts  had  previously 
been  recited  at  Alexandria,  and  heard  with  more 
censure  than  applause.  Having  finished  the 
work  to  his  own  satisfaction,  ApoUonius  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  umpires  of  taste  among  the 
Rhodians,  by  whom  it  was  so  highly  approved, 
that  the  author  was  associated  to  the  inununities 
and  honours  of  their  city,  then,  next  to  Athens 
and  Alexandria,  the  most  learned  in  the  world* 
Elated  with  this  testimony  in  his  favour,  he  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  his  birth  j  gradually  sur- 


*3  Thence  called  Batdades  from  king  Battus.  See  above,  VoL  I. 
p.  379. 

•♦  The  name  of  an  Egyptian  bird,  resembling  the  stork.  Orid's 
Ibis  is  well  known.  .  He  imitates  throughout  Callimachus ;  and  his 
redundancy  of  learning  gives,  in  thb  particular,  a  just  notion  of 
many  lost  works  of  Alexandrian  poets. 
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mounted  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  before   chap. 
yielded ;  and  finally  attained,  in  advanced  age,  ,    ^^'   , 
the  highest  object  of  his  ambition,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  celebrated  Eratosthenes,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  presently,  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  museum  and  library.  ®    To  this  distinc- 
tion, his  sole  title,  that  can  now  be  appreciated, 
was  derived  from  the  poem  above-mentioned. 
It  consists  of  four  books  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  recounts  the  voyages  and  transactions  of  the 
Argonauts  in  numbers  never  creeping  on  the 
ground,   and  never  soaring  to  the  skies.     Its 
principal  j&ult  is  that  of  flowing  with  too  un» 
varied  a  mediocrity.  *     It  has  more  description 
tiian  passion,  more  refinement  than  real  grace, 
and  more  art  than  nature.     Yet  the  pangs  and 
struggles  of  ApoUonius's  love-sick  Medea,  are 
imitated  by  Virgil  in  the  melancholy  grandeur 
and  dignified  weakness  of  Dido ;  and  the  solemn 
picture  of  night,  contrasting  the  tumults  in  the 
queen's  breast  with    the  still  and  motionless 
^nce  of  all  around  her,   is  faithfully  copied 
from  the  Alexandrian  poet ;  who,  though  Virgil 
be  always  the  more  majestic,  is  sometimes  the 
more  affecting*  ^ 

The  dimmest  star  in  the  poetic  Pleiades  is  tlie  Lyco- 

pnron. 

^  Suidas. 

^  Quintilian,  1.  x.  d.  agreeing  with  Longinus,  8.33. 

*f  His  sentiments  appear  to  me  also  sometimes  more  delicate,  and 
his  notions  more  refined,  than  those  of  either  Homer  or  Virgil. 
Thus  Hercules  prefers  Jason  to  himself,  and  Jason  grieves  for  the 
woes  of  others  more  than  for  his  own.  Argonaut  1.  ii.  v.  637.  For 
the  second  point,  witness  what  blind  Phenias  says  of  a  future  state, 
^  that  he  will  then  be  delighted  with  splendour,"  &c,  Lii.  v.  448. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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CHAP,  muddy  ^  and  mysterious  LyoqphroD.  Neither 
^'^  J  the  oracular  responses  of*  PelphA>  nor  the  Sihy\* 
line  *  verses,  nor  other  parallel  productions  of 
priest-craft  and  superstition,  had  yet  been  com- 
bmed  among  the  Gre^s  into  aiQr  long-c(M[itiDued 
texture  of  prophetical  poetry.  At  length  the 
Cassandra  of  Lycophron  imade  its  appearance,  in 
the  same  age  ^hen  the  Hebrew  volumes  h^ng 
first  unrolled  to  piropbane  view,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  excite  this  unequal  competition  and 
feeble  rivalry  of  the  Mused.  But  the  hallowed 
strains  of  Sion,  defying  imijfcation  in  their  aw- 
ful sublimity,  are  surpassed  by  Lycophron  in 
elaborate  darkness.  la  the  ravings  of  Cassandra 
or  Alexandra,  for  his  prophetess  had  both  names, 
heroes  and  gods  are  denoted  by  their  emblems 
or  achievements ;  a  legendary  tale  is  substituted 
for  the  description  of  a  country ;  events  are 
crowded  in  endless  successicm ;  the  bounds  of 
space  and  time  are  enlarged  or  contracted  at 
pleasure  ^  and  even  ihe  distinct  provinces  of 
our  senses,  of  all  things  the  most  clearly  s^arate 
in  themselves,  are  amalgamated  aod  confoundi^** 
in  the  mdting  furnace  of  an  over-heated  fafic^v 
Amidst  all  this  wildness  of  disorder,  Cassandra, 

^  Carmina  Battiadae,  tenebraeque  Lycophronis  (Uru       Stadus. 

^^  The  Sibylla  was  an  Eolian :  her  name,  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  in  the  Eolian  dialect^  <rtBs  and  €v\ii,  denoted  her  character  of 
prophetess.  Her  supposed  verses,  it  is  well  known,  became  a  state 
engine  among  the  Romans,  descended,  as  will  be  shewn,  from  t^if 
EoHans. 

i'^  Flashes  lire  heard  and  shrieks  are  seen. 
Oifuoyri  8f  fu>t 

Alexand.  ▼.  3S4, 
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commencing  with  the  ill-fated  voyage  of  Paris 
to  Lacedaemon,  sketches  out,  however,  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  Trojan  war,  expatiating  on  the 
disasters  which  followed  it,  and  the  adventures 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  particularly  those  of 
Ulysses.  She  next  adverts,  in  the  darkest 
imagery,  to  the  two  great  original  causes  of 
hostility  between  the  eastern  and  western  con- 
tinents J  the  rape  of  Europa  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts:  and  then  traces  these  original 
land-marks,  and  exuberant  fountains  of  fable, 
through  all  the  occurrences  connected  with  them, 
down  to  the  Ptolemaean  age.  Xerxes's  expedi^ 
tion  into  Greece  is  a  bright  and  prominent  object, 
and  many"  passages  in  it  excite  the  mixed  emo-  ' 

tions  of  pity  and  terror.  After  repeated  perusals, 
Lycopliron,  a<icording  to  associations  created  by 
d^rences  of  studies  arid  pursuits,  will  appear  to 
some  readers  altogether  unworthy  of  the  pains 
necessary  t6  be  bestowed  on  him;  by  others; 
^wbcn  verbal  difficulties  are  surmoimtied,  the 
Cassandra  will  be  prized  as  a*  rich  mythological 
epitome,  in  the  richest  arid' most  beautiful  of  all 
liingttiB^es. 

Nicaridef  of  Colophon  is  commonly  numbered  Nicamier. 
as  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  Pleiades.  He 
wrote  Geor^s*^  and  Metamorphoses*^;  but 
his  remains  ai*e  now  reduced  to  two  compositions 
in  heroic  verse,  to  which  Plutarch  denies  ^  the 
Moifc  of  poemd;>  becaitse  they  are  altogether  de*s- 
r.  - 

**  Cicero  de  Orator.  De  rebus  rusticis  Nicander  scrips! t  praeclare. 
**  Scbol.  in  Apgllon.  ].  i.  et  Athensiu,  1.  iii.  p.  83« 
»  D6  audiend.  pocftis. 
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CHAP,  titute  of    poetical  invention.      Both  treat  of 
^  ^\  i  poisons;  the  first,  of  those  communicated  ex- 
ternally  by  the  bite  or  sting  of  animals:  the 
second,  of  those  applied  internally,  or  received 
into  the  stomach.      Such  subjects  were  interest- 
ing in  Egypt,  a  country  abounding  in  venomous 
reptiles :  they  were  important  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  disgraced  by  too  much  practice,  as 
well  as  theory,  in  the  art  of  preparing  poisons. 
TheTour        In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  four 
gchoois.      jjg^  schools  of  Alexandria,  owing  their  establish- 
ment to  the  preceding  reign,  continued  to  flourish 
in  great  vigour:  namely,  those  of  grammar,  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  and  medicine.    In  the  last- 
Ofmedi-    ^^^^^  of  these  departments,    the  physicians 
cine.         Erasistratus  and  Herophilus  were  succeeded  by 
Philinus  and  Serapion.     Philinus  carried  on  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors  with  so  much  success, 
that  he  is  deemed  the  founder  of  the  empiric  or 
experimental  sect.  ^  Serapion,  his  contempcmury, 
and  a  native  of  Alexandria,  enjoyed  high  cele* 
brity ;  and  from  this  time  forward,  the  science 
of  medicine  struck  such  deep  root  in  that  dty, 
and  received  so  many  improvements  from  the 
prc^essors  or  practitioners  there,  that  a  physician 
was  much  recommended  in  all  succeeding  ages 
of  antiquity,  by  the  circumstance  of  having  pro- 
secuted his  studies  in  the  Egyptian  capital. 
Of  geo-         Concerning  the  geometers,  who  immediately 
metry  and  followed  EucUd*,  there  Js  much  obscurity,  till  the 
nomy.  jj^j^^  breaks  forth  in  ApoUonius  and  Archimedes, 

9*  G«lcn,  torn.  iv.  p.  372.  »  See  abovc^  p.  l W. 
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of  whom,  as  belonging  to  a  later  period,  we  chap. 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak.     The  ^  ^\   > 
astronomers  Aristillus  and  Timocharis  found  a 
worthy  successor  in  Aristarchus  of  Samos.     An 
observation  of  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria  applies 
to  the  year**  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  before  Anstar- 
the  Christian  aera,  that  is,  to  the  fourth  year  of  sS^'JSf 
Philadelphus's  reign.    He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
concerningthe  distances  and  magnitude  of  the  sun 
and  moon  ^y  in  which,  he  enlarged  the  boundaries 
of  the  solar  system  ;  and  though  his  conclusions 
on  this  subject  remained  far  short  of  the  truth, 
they  yet  convinced  him  of  the  stability  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of 
the  earth.  ^    It  was  objected  to  him,  that  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  fixed 
stars,  as  viewed  from  this   wandering  world, 
must  be  continually  changing  their  position  with 
regard  to  each  other.     He  answered  by  saying, 
that  the  whole  of  the  earth's  orbit  round  the 
sun  was  little  better  than  a  point  in  comparison 
of  the  heavens.     Such  doctrines  exposed  Aris- 
tarchus to  the  censure  of  men  who  assumed  the 
name  of  philosophers,  but  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  mere  sectaries.     Qeanthes,  deemed  the 
prince  of  the  stoics  in  that  age,  accused  *  him  of 
shaking  with  rude  impiety  the  throne  of  Vesta, 
an  ancient  and  venerable  goddess,  since  daughter 

^  Ptolem.  Mathem.  Syntax. 

^  Aristarch.  de  Magnitud.  et  Distant.  Sofii  et  Ltuw  in  Oper. 
Wailisii,  Oxon.  1699. 
^  Archimed.  in  Yoyi/anff,  p.  130.  et  leq.  Con£  VUruTius,  L  L  e.  1. 
M  Plutarcb.  de  Fade  in  Orb.  Lon.  p.  9S5» 
X  3 
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to  Saturn  and  Rhea.*^  To  Vesta,  besides,  an 
important  function  was  assigned.  She  was  the 
patroness  of  fixed  habitations,  of  settled  or 
civiUzed  life.  Her  domain  was  near  the  earth's 
centre  -,  and  her  sacred  seat  was  always  repre- 
sented firm  and  immoveable.*®*  By  this  and 
other  objections,  scarcely  more  weighty,  the 
philosophy  of  Aristarchus  was  repressed  through 
many  succeeding  centuries.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  emerged  by  its  native  iperit.  Tables 
more  perfect  than  those  of  which  he  had  set  the 
example,  were  constructed  of  the  distances  and 
motions  of  the  planets,  from  the  contemplation 
of  which  Kepler  in  1680,  discovered  that  the 
squares  of  their  periodic  times  ^e  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances.  This  law, 
together  with  that  of  faMing  ho^e$  pravigiisly 
ascertained  by  Qalileo,  prepared  the  way  fbx  th« 
astronomy  pf  the  great  Newtoo,  which  the 
labours  of  the  Alexandrian  scboid,  particularly 
of  ApoUonius  and  Archimedes,  peffecLed  Uy  bU 
own  admirable  sagacity,  enable  thiat  isc^ni'^ 
parable  geometer  to  establish  on  stiiet  loaiyi^. 
matical  4emonatration. 
SSSti^"  Before  the  establishment.  <rif  th^  school,  fkia, 
losophers  were  acquainted^^  wi^the  peotiiiQear 
propagation  of  ^ght,  th$,  ^U^ty  hstm^a  the 
a^n^si  of  in^idei^K^  ai^d  rafl^io^  wd  tk^^ff^ 
principle  of  moving  force,  according  to  winch 
weight  is  balanced  by  veloc^y^  Sl  fxkxoif^^' 
panded  or  ramified  iB  what  are  oJled  ^  'fif^  ^ 

»••  Heriod,  Theogon.  ^  Grid.  Fast.  l.vL         / 

**«  See  my  New  Aoalysb  of  Aristotle^  Specubidve  ntft)Sophy. 
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mechanic  powei^.    On  the  basis  of  these  observ-  chap. 
ations  or  facts,  they  began  to  rear  the  fabric  of  ^   ^'    , 
aiixed  mathematics ;  light,  matter,  and  motion 
were  subjected  to  the  search  of  their  own  severe 
geometry:  and  great  {Proficiency  was  attained 
in  all  Uiose   ingenious  arts^   which^  either  in 
peace  or  war,  form  the  most  unequivocal  dis- 
tinction between  civiliised  and  barbarous  nations ; 
and  whose  highest  reaches  of  improvement  were 
conspicuous  in  their  military  works  and  engines^ 
as  well  as  iv  their  great  civil  monuments*   In  the  The  engi- 
latter  years  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  most  Swm  and 
distinguished  engineer  was  Ctesibius'^,  a  native  ^^^^ 
of  Ascra  in   Bceotia,   the  birth-pllu^e    of   did 
Hesiod.      His   schdars  were  Beto  and  Hero, 
whose  treatises  on  the  construction  of  missile 
wei^om  hiwe   come  down    to  modern  times. 
Hero's  books  on  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  ma- 
chjtoes  are  also  preserved,  and  highly  deserving 
of  attention,  although,  in  that  work,  the  moving 
powers  o£  water  and  air  are  employed  in  pro* 
docteg  #£fects    rather  sorprising  than   useful. 
Fragtfientd  also  remain  of  \m  treatise  on  Auto* 
ilMta>  or  self-moving  figures.     In  the  hands  of 
Hero,  and  stiit  more  of  1^  successors,  science 
ti^  Catoe  to  be  directed  to  the  purposes  of  re* 
^ftetion^  and  pastime  \  and  on  this  score  chiefly 
was  patronised,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  latter 
Egyptian   and  Syrian  kings;  priiices  unfit  ibr 

X  4 
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businessy^and  often  addicted  to  the  most  childish 
amusements. 

At  the  head  of  the  grammarians  in  this  reign, 
it  is  fit  to  place  Eratosthenes,  though  he 
flourished  towards  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  was 
fh*st  appointed  to  preside  over  the  mpseum  and 
library  under  the  third  Ptolemy,  surnamed 
Euergetes.  Though  he  is  called  a  grammarian, 
a  word  then  synonymous  with  a  philologer  or 
critic,  he  attained  ^eat  eminence  as  a  philoso- 
pher s^id  mathematician  ;  and  if  not  an  admired 
poet,  was  at  least  a  writer  of  correct  and  elegant 
verses.  ^^  His  chronological  canons  are  praised 
by  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  historians.  ^*^  He 
was  an  improver  of  geography  as  well  as  of 
chronology.  He  was  the  first  who  traced  a 
parallel  of  latitude,  regulated  by  the  day's 
greatest  length  ;  namely  14.5  hours.  This 
parallel  passed  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  then  forward  through 
the  great  eastern  regions  of  Assyria  and  Aiiana 
to  the  mountains  of  India.  ^^  Eratosthenes 
measured  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  as- 
certained with  a  con^erable  degree  of  acc\u^y 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  250,000 
stadia  ^®^;  about  25,000  miles.  He  also  invented 


*^*  LongiiL  de  Soblim.  8.  89. 

^^^  DioDys.  Halrcanit  Hhtor.  RomaD.  L  !•  p.  60. 

*<^  StrabOy  L  ii.  p.  67.  et  leq. 

><^  The  segment  of  the  meridian  diocen  £ot  tfak  purpose  was  that 
between  Alexandria  and  Sjen^  plaees  distant  from  eadi  other  5000 
itadia.    Having  obtained  this  measure  from  Ptolemj's  surrefon. 
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the  armillse,  a  combination  of  circles  repre- 
senting the  celestial  sphere.  This  valuable  in- 
strument of  science  he  erected  in  the  great 
portico  of  Alexandria,  where  it  was  used  by 
succeeding  astronomers  in  observing  the  equi* 
noxes»  and  in  determining,  without  the  aid  of 
trigonometry,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
stars.  *^  Notwithstanding  these  important  pur- 
suits, philology'^  and  antiquities  formed  the 
favourite  province  of  Eratosthenes.  He  was  a 
copious  writer  on  both  these  subjects ;  but  of 
all  his  compositions  nothing  has  come  down  to 
us,  except  his  short  tract  on  the  constellations, 
with  an  abstract  of  the  fables  which  gave  rise  to 
their  names;  his  account  of  the  mesolabe,  or 
instrument  for  finding  between  two  lines  two 
mean  prqpCMiionals ;  and  his  measure  of  the 
earth,  reported  by  Cleomedes,  who  lived  many 
centuries  after  him.  ^^^  His  distinguished  merit 
could  not  exempt  him  from  the  maEce  <^  de- 
tractors.   Even  his  wonderful  variety  of  talents. 


(per  mensores  regios  Ptc^emeL  Martian.  Capella,  1.  vi.  p.  194.)  and 
luiowing  that  Syen^  lay  directly  under  the  northern  tropic,  he 
waited  the  tune  when  the  sun  was  verticm)  «t  Syen6  to  ob^rve  a 
style  raised  fipom  the  bottom  of  a  cencave  sphere  at  Alexandria, 
and  finding  the  shadow  projected  on  the  spherical  concavity  to  be 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  circumference,  he  concluded  the  ^000 
stadia  between  Syen^  and  Alexandria  to  be  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  Cleomedes  de  Olobi 
Terrestris  Mensura. 

>*^  Ptolem.  Madiem.  Syntax.  Liii.  c.  2. 

>«s  Sueton.  de  Grammadcis  et  Rhetoribus,  c.  10. 

"*"  They  are  published  with  die  Oxford  Edition  of  Aratus.  Aa- 

1703. 
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so  assidubutily  Hnd    $o  successfully   employed^ 
were  seized  as  the  handle  for  contemptuous  ob* 
loquy.  He  wm  entitled  Beta^  as  a  man  who  had 
not  attained  the  first  rank  in  any  one  of  the  nu*- 
merous  objects  of  his  pursuits.  "*     His  friends» 
with  less  blameable  injustice,    called  hipi  the 
pentathlete,  as  carrying  off  the  pahn  of  victory 
in  various  and  heterogeneous  attainments. '^^ 
The  four      fj^^  philosophers  of  the  four  difierent  sects  were 
stratothe   as  numerous  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Phi* 
Penpatc-    i^jgipjj^js  ^  ju   th^t  of  his  predeccssoT :    and 
those  of  the  Peripatetic  school  should  seem  to 
have  been  distinguished  with  the  same  prefer* 
cnce   in  point  of  royal  favour  and  royal  muni» 
ficence.      The  respect  which  Demetrius  Phale^ 
reus  eo^oyed  under  the  first  of  those  princes^ 
wik$  shown  by  the  second  to  Strato^  also  the 
sdnolar  of  Theophrastus^     The  viituoin  mmal 
instructioiis  of  that  philosopher  were^^  rewarded 
by  the  long  with  a  present  of  e^ty  AleJu»« 
dnsax  talents,  equivalient  to  tweaty-^fonr  thooiaed 
pounds, 
^tadci,         Xhe  greatest  discouragement  to  letters  is  the 
*  encouragement  of  vile  and  invidious  pretenders. 
l[^hiladelpluis  was  not  guilty  of  this  ?rror,  too 
common  with  weH-meaning)  perhaps*   but  in* 
judicious  patrons.      He   rejected   with  scan 
'   thjoae  who  courtady  and  scnnetimes  obtained,,  po- 
j^Iar  fame,  by  eifher  offending  decency,  or  by 
vilifying  merit.     Among  the  former,   the  ob- 

. »' Siikli^.et.MtfdaiL  HmdaiiL  is  P«q^ 
^^*  Plin.  L  li.  c.  108.  et  Lucian  in  Macrob. 
«ti  Diogen.  Laert  1.  y.  segm.  6a 
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scene  poet  Sotades  of  Crete  held  the  most  coit^ 
spicuous  place  ;  but  was  treated  so  neglectfully 
by  the  king,  that  the  lewd  venom  of  his  mind 
was  most  intemperately  poured  ibrth  against 
th^  prince,  by  whose  coldness  he  was  afironted* 
Ulrfbrtunately,  some  proceedings  of  Ptolemy 
made  him  too  fair  a  mark  for  this  shamelei^ 
virulenoe*  His  sister  Arsinoe,  formerly  wife  to 
Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  had  suflSciently  dis* 
played  her  character  in  transactions  above  re« 
corded  in  the  history  of  that  prince,  llie 
infamy  of  her  behaviour  did  not  prevent  Phi* 
lade^hus  from  receiving  her  kindly  in  Egypt, 
and,  in  the  eighth  year  of  hi&  reign,  from  shar* 
ing  with  her  his  throne.  "^  Being  too  old  to 
liear  children  of  her  own,  she  adopted  those  of 
his  farmer  wife  '^S  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus, 
whose  imprisonment  at  Coptos,  in  consequaice 
oi  a.  real  or  preteiided  coiispiracy,  made  way 
fot  the  advancement  of  bis  sistei;,  who  varnidied 
her  vices  with  such  artifice,  or  redeemed  tbem 
by  such  abilities,  that  Ptolemy  consulted  her 
in.  jdl  his  affiurs^  and  contianed  to  doat  oo  this 
profligate  woman  through  life,  with  an  extrava- 
gant fondness*  '^  -Her  banafii^  ascendency 
eould  not  fail  to>  tiunt  the  manners  of  her  hus- 
bands   Ptolemy*  with  many  praiseworthy  q«Kdi- 


>*<  Schol.  in  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvii.  and  Pausanias,  Attic. 

"^  Maim.  Adulitan.  In  that  inscription,  Ptolemy  Euei^etes  is 
called  the  son  **  Deorum  fratrum/'  to  mark  the-diMiiictien  betwcfen 
his  aik>p4ire  and  real'  MoAcr;  for  the  kiairr''sd9e  had  (br  name 
Arsino^. 

"^  Pausanias,  Attic. 
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want  of  elegance,  and  Aristotle  for  dulness  in 
discernment  ***  The  poets  were  ihe  great  butts 
of  his  bufibonery,  especially  Homer,  iri  whom 
all  poetical  excellence  is  summed  up.  ^  The 
reprimand  of  Homer*'  was  his  principal  and 
ifiost  fkvourite  performance.  We  know  it  only 
by  a  few  low  sarcasms,  equally  impudent,  and 
contemptible.  Homer,  he  says,  is  ridiculous  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  when  he  employs  so 
great  a  god  as  Apollo  in  killing  lazy  curs.  He 
is  equally  absurd  in  the  progress  of  it,  when  he 
describes  Diomed's  helmet  as  blazing  with  fire, 
for  then  the  hero  must  have  been  burnt  alive 
by  his  own  armour.^*  The  companions  of 
Ulysses  turned  by  Circe  into  swine,  Zoiks 
humorously  called  Homer's  poor  little  blubber- 
ing gruntlings.  ^  The  poet,  he' says,  knew 
nothing  of  good  breeding,  when  he  rudely 
thrust  old  Priam  from  Achilles's  tent :  and  he 
is  ah  absolute  fool,  in  making  Idaesits'  quit  his 
nimble  chariot,  in  which,  to  save  his  life,  be 
ought  to  have  driven'  awiiy  at  fulJ  sjJ6ed.  ^^  By* 
such  impudent  scurrility,  this  snarling  growfer, 
this  cur  of  criticism,  as  he  was  called  ^*,  might 
gratify  the  malignant  vulgar:  bat  he  was  an 
object  of  aversit^n  to  the  good  and  great ;   and 


''*  JEUan,  ubi  supra.  »*»  Schol.  Anonym,  in  Iliad  v. 

»^  Congrn.  de  SuMim.  s.  ix.  »«7  Schol.  ibid. 

»»•  KiMM^  fnrropucot,  JElian,  ubi  supra.  Strabo  scoflS  at  him  more 
pleasantly.  ''  la  spieakiog  of  the  isle  of  Tenedes,  Zoilui  says  ift>- 
surdly,  that  the  river  Alpheus,  in  Peloponnesus,  has  its  source iiv 
that  ]»laad.  6uch -is  the  faboloeity  of  die  man  who  finds  fault  ivith 
the  fables  of  Homer  !"    Strabo,  I.vi.  p.  871. 
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when  he  had  the  presumpdoir.to  seiicit  a  share  chap. 
in  the  king's  bounties,  Ptolemy  doldly  observed  ^  ^]  j 
to  him,  that  it  was  strange  so '  great  a  g^miis^ 
towering  even  above  Homer,  should  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  since  the  poems  of  Homer 
still  furnish  bread  to  thousands,  a  thousand 
years  after  the  death  of  their  author.  *®  The 
end  of  Zoilus  is  variously .  related  j  all  agree 
that  he  died  in  poverty  and  disgrace. 

The  Ptolemeean  age  of  literature,  for  thus  the  CharactcT- 
reign  of  Philadelphus  has  sometins^  been  dis-  thc^Ptoio- 
tinguished,  was  remarkable  not  only  for  the  "w"^«"««*- 
vast  numbeir  of  its  productions,  but  for  the 
wide  diversity  in  their  subjects  :  history,  natural 
and  civil  ^  poetry  in  all  its  branches  ^  moral  phi- 
losophy and  criticism ;  geometry,  astronomy, 
fiunic,  a»d  medicinev  ^  With  m^uch  ardour  for 
real  learnii^,  the  writers  of  that  age  pursued, 
however,  with  equal  eagerness,  all  the  wildest 
illustons  of  the  false.  Thence,  their  £ibuloud 
kistoiy  and  visHmary  philosophy ;  their  ftmnful 
discussions  ct»iceming  mysterious  pbwens  in 
plants  and  minerals  y  their  innumerable  treatises 
OB  judicial  astrology ;  their  books  of  travels, 
and  voyages  of  discovery  *•*  without  end,  in 
which  t^  most  monstrous  fictibns  are  related ; 
and  liience  many  huge  collections,  on  the  ex- 
piess  subject  of  wonders  and  prodigies*  *^  Vari- 

»*•  Vitruvius,  Architect.  1.  vii.  in  Prsefat. 

'^  See  the  titles  of  lost  work*  of  that  age  ia  Fabficiufi,  Greek  Li- 
famy,  b.  iii.  thtfoughoHt* 

^>  I  thus  translate  the  vtpntKas, 
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ous  causes  concurred  to  mark  the  learning  of 
Alexandria  with  a  character,  altogether  different 
from  that  which  had  distinguished  the  learning 
of  Athens.  The  fraternities  devoted  to  arts  and 
sciences,  lodged  and  fed  in  the  museum,  are 
compared  to  fowls  fatted  in  coops  "*,  who  gain 
a  superabundance  of  flesh,  at  the  expence  of 
radness  and  flavoiu*.  If  we  may  judge,  indeed, 
by  the  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
the  works  of  the  Alexandrians  displayed  more 
erudition  than  taste,  and  more  art  than  genius**^ 
Their  compositions  of  the  popular  kind  were 
calculated  for  the  gratification  of  a  pompous  and 
efieminate  court,  of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
capital  i  eager  for  amusement,  but  careless  of 
correct  information.  The  multiplicity  of  pur- 
suits distracted  i  the  number  of  helps  encum- 
bered: and  society,  too  crowded  and  continuous, 
is  less  favourable  than  solitude,  to  high  intellec- 
Orafory.  tual  improvement.  In  consequence  of  the  change 
to  monarchy  from  republicanism,  Grecian  elo- 
quence declined,  and  carried  down  with  it  all 
other  kinds  of  literary  composition ;  swe^ 
sometimes  and  artful,  but  greatly  deficient  in 
pith  and  persuasion.  ^^  The  orator  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  individuals  whose  minds  he 
was  either  to  soothe^  or  at  best  gently  to  agitate, 
not  to  national  assemblies,  whose  passions  he  was 
to  rouse,  whose  resolutions  he  was  to  controul, 

*}»  T«Aa^ar.    Athencut,  l.i,  p.  28. 

*M  Such  is  Ludan's  jadgment.    Vid.  de  conscribend.  Historia, 
p.  687.   Edit  Amttel. 
*»  QuintiliaD,  1.  x.  c.  1.  &  Dialog,  de  Orator. 
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and  whose  decrees  he  was,  at  will,  either  to 
abrogate  or  confirm.  Thence,  neither  writers 
nor  speakers  assumed  the  same  commanding 
attitude  as  formerly ;  and  thinking  less  highly 
of  themselves,  reached  not  that  majesty  which 
overawes,  and  that  vehemence  which  over- 
whelms. For  history,  the  sober  companion  of 
eloquence,  the  exploits  of  Alexander  offered  the 
noblest  of  all  subjects.  Yet  Hegesias  and  One- 
secritus,  with  many  authors  of  the  same  stamp, 
strangely  deformed  that  august  theme ;  the  mar- 
vellous or  puerile  in  their  matter  ^^  being  accom- 
panied by  new  and  harsh  turns  of  expression, 
by  periods  broken  and  transversed,  by  cadences 
uncouth  and  unexpected,  by  sounds  that  wounded 
the  ear,  and  phrases  that  perplexed  the  under- 
standing. '^ 

In  human  affairs  there  is  commonly  a  balance  History, 
of  good  and  evil.  The  ages  of  Alexander  and  the 
Ptolemies  laid  the  foundation,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  many  noble  improvements ;  yet  the  romantic 
events  of  the  times,  and  the  conflux  into  new 
and  vast  cities  of  heterogeneous  crowds  prone 
to  deceive  each  other,  had  a  tendency  to  cor- 
rupt the  purity  of  philosophy  as  well  as  history. 
Adopting  the  language  of  eastern  despotism, 
the  sophist  Anaxarchus  liad  not  blushed  to  tell 
Alexander  himself,  that  Justice  sat  at  the  right 
hand  of  kings  ready  to  sanction  their  most  law- 
less proceedings.  ^^     Clearchus  and  other  histo- 

'  '•  Polybius  and  Strabo,  passim, 
w  Dionys.  De  Structur.  Orat.  s.l8. 
»»•  Arrian,  Exped.  Alexand.  I.  iv.  c.  10. 

VOL.  //.  r 
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rians  accompanying  that  conqueror,  were  imposed 
on  themselves,    and    are  accused    of   wilfully 
Mcgtst-     imposing  on    their  readers.  *^     The    delusion 
Dalma""     thickened  under  his  immediate  successors,    Me- 
chui.        gasthenes  and  Daimachus,  who,  as  ambassadors 
from  Seleucus  Nicator,  resided  successively  at 
Palibothra,    or  Patna,   then  the   great    Indian 
capital,  although  they  communicated  much  new 
information  concerning  the  eastern  world,  yet 
disgraced  their  reports  by  the  most  ridiculous 
fictions :    of*  ants,  for  example,  large  as  foxes, 
that  dug  up  gold;  of  men   only  three  spans 
high ;  and  of  wliole  nations  disfigured  by  ears 
so  monstrous  in  magnitude,  that  they  served  the 
T5mfM?f.     wearers  for  beds  or  coverings,*^    Tima^us  of 
Tauromenium,  who  wrote  history  at   Alexan- 
dria, under  the  first  Ptolemies,  though  by  a  pun 
nick-named  Epitima^us  from  his  calumny,  was 
afterwards,  from  his  credulity,  stigmatised  in  a 
single  Greek  word,  denoting  the  collector  of 
old  women's  stories."*     A  contemporary  and 
tvhem*.    far  more   daring  romancer  was   Evhemerus  of 
Messen^,  the  agent  and  confidential  friend  of 
Cassander,  who,  in  the  partition  of  Alexander's 
empire,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  By 
that  inquisitive  and  politic  prince,  Evhemerus 
was  often  employed  in  remote  eastern  embassies. 
In  one  of  these  missions,  he  embarked,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  narrative^  at  a  harbour  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia  Felix,,  and  thence  entering  the 


»^  Strabo,  L  xv.  p.  695.  '<**  Strabo,  ibid.  p.  706, 707. 

>♦»  rpMfy?<X9KTpia,    Siii(b«  rt  Hcsychtuf. 
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t)cean,  discovered  far  distant  from  the  continent  chap. 
of  Asia,  several  valuable  islands,  of  which  the 
principal  was  Panchaia.  This  place  he  chose 
for  the  scene  o£  wonders  greater  and  bolder 
than  any  that  his  rivals  had  invented,  since  the 
lies  of  other  Greek  travellers  were  often  a  sort 
of  pious  frauds,  whereas  the  tale  of  Evhemerus 
was  told  with  a  view  to  discredit  and  subvert 
the  whole  system  of  idolatry,  I  will  not  enter 
into  his  description  of  the  unrivalled  felicity  of 
Panchaia,  a  country  far  surpassing  the  Happy 
Arabia  itself.  Let  it  suffice  to  observe  that  six 
miles  from  its  capital,  Panara,  there  was  a  lofty 
mountain  called  the  throne  of  heaven,  adorned 
by  a  magnificent  temple  of  white  marble,  which, 
among  other  monuments  of  inestimable  value,, 
contained  a  golden  pillar,  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics. In  decyphering  this  inscription,  Evhe- 
merus unmasked  the  whole  delusion  of  pagan 
worship :  Uranus,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  with  the 
whole  tribe  of  Grecian  gods,  he  found  to  have  been 
mere  mortals,  several  of  them  great  conquerors, 
and  all  of  them  illustriously  distinguished  in  arts 
or  arms.  *'*^  Such  is  the  sacred  fiistoiy,  inter- 
preted  by  Evheremus  from  hieroglyphics  into 
Greek,  and  translated  a  century  afterwards  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  by  the  poet  Ennius.  Though 
all  critics  of  discernment,  with  Eratosthenes  at 
their  head,  the  credulous  Plutarch,  and  the  in- 
credulous   Strabo    and    Polybius,    reject  with 

«4»  Diodonis  Siculus,   I.  v.  s.  42.  et  seq.    Conf.  Fragment  I.  v'u 
p.  653, 
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scorn  the  description,  and  even  the  existence 
of  Panchaia,  yet  the  name  became  current  at 
Rome  through  the  verses  of  Ennius,  and  was 
made  familiar  to  the  world,  by  the  poetry  of 
Lucretius  *^  and  Virgil  *^ ;  both  of  them  Epi- 
careans  in  philosophy,  and  as  such,  not  un- 
willing to  abet  what  was  deemed  by  the  vulgar, 
the  atheism  of  Evhemerus. 
BeroMii  The  wildest  fables  of  the  Greeks  were  coun- 

neiho.        tenanced  and  ^surpassed  by  those  of  the  Bartei- 
rians,  who  adopted  their  language,   and  abused 
their   credulity.      Soon    after  the  building  of 
Alexandria,  this  new  capital  of  Egypt  was  filled, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  a  mixed  assemblage  of  na- 
tions,   and  particularly  by   a  large   colony  of 
Jews,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
translated  into  Greek  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
which  they  called  collectively  the  Law.  *^     The 
appearance  of  a  work  which  reflected  such  un- 
paralleled  honour  on    a  diminutive  province, 
and  at  that  time  an  obscure  people,  seems  to 
have  piqued  the  national  pride  of  the  Babylo- 
nians and   Egyptians.     These  once  illustrious 
cultivators   of  arts  and  sciences,  found   ready 
champions  in  the  priests  Berosus  and  Manetlio, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  also 
translated  into  the  Greek  language,  the  history 
and  antiquities  of   their  respective   countries. 
Berosus  dedicated  his  work,  which,  under  the 


^  Lucret.  1.  ii.  r.  407.  ^**  Oeorg.  1.  ii.  v.  139. 

*«*  See  this  subject  ably  treftted  in  Prideaux's  Connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaraeni,  Part  ii.  Book  l. 
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title  of  history,  comprehended  a  strange  admix- 
ture of  mythology  and  astrology*^,  to  An- 
tiochus  Soter,  then  master  of  Babylon,  or  rather 
Seleucia-Babylonia,  and  all  the  dependent  pro- 
vinces  in  Upper  Asia.  At  whatever  period  this 
work  was  composed,  it  must  have  been  pre- 
sented by  its  author  in  the  extremity  of  old  age, 
since  the  accession  of  Antiochus  did  not  happen 
till  forty-three  years  after  Alexander's  death : 
and  before  that  event,  Berosus  had  flourished  at 
Babylon,  as  a  priest  of  Belus.  ^^  Having  learned 
the  Greek  tongue,  he  travelled  through  differ- 
ent countries  and  islands  inhabited  by  Greeks  *^  j 
taught  astronomy  and  astrology  at  Cos,  the 
famed  birth-place  of  Hippocrates ;  and  carrying 
with  him  the  same  sciences  to  Athens,  gained 
such  renown  in  that  superstitious  city,  by  the 
authenticity  of  his  predictions,  that  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  statue  in  the  principal  place  of 
public  exercise.  *^ 

In  the  history  inscribed  to  Antiochus,  the  Berosus^i 
priest  of  Babylon  still  further  insulted  Grecian  Mto^^ 
credulity,  by  tracing  back  the  antiquity  of  that 
city  to  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  years  before  the  Macedonian 
conquest.  *^  With  regard  to  the  flood,  as  well 
as  the  transactions  of  Noah,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  Cyrus,  his  narrative  nearly  coincided  with 


^  Tw  irap*  XuXiatois  ^tXjoffapan^vw,    Joseph,  cont.  Apion,  I.  L 
«.  19. 
»«'  Tatian.  adven.  Gent.  **•  Vitruvius,  Architect.  I.  ix.  c.  7. 

»«  Hin.l.m  c.  87. 
>5*  Sjrocel].  ChroooL  p.  17.  et  seq.    Conf.  Diodorui^  1.  ii.  s.  ah 
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the  Hebrew  annals.  *"     But  whenever  forsaken 
by  this  aid,  all  was  impenetrable  obscurity  or 
wild  inconsistency.     The  dark  chasm  of  fathom- 
less ages  was  partly  filled  up  by  barren  lists  of 
fabulous  kings;    while  the  palpable  defect  of 
satisfactory  information  was  excused  by  a  fiction 
still  more  palpable,  namely,    that  Nabonassar> 
who  is  said  to  have  reigned  at  Babylon  only  747 
years  before  Christ,  desirous  of  passing  with 
posterity  for  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, had  destroyed  all  the  historical  monuments 
of  his  numberless  predecessors.  *^    Should  this 
assertion  be  admitted,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  records  long  anterior  to  Nabonassar,  which 
Berosus  with  strange  impudence  professes  to 
have  carefully  copied  ? 
Wanetho^s       Manetho,   a  priest  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt, 
kittoiT*"    endeavoured  to  convince  his  patron   Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  that  this  magnificent  prince  go- 
verned a  people  not  less  venerable  than  the  Ba- 
bylonians,   subject  to  his    rival,    the  king  of 
Syria.      To  Ptolemy,   Manetho    dedicated  his 
translation  into   Greek   of    the  antiquities  of 
Eg}Tpt ;  according  to  which  work,  that  country 
had   been   long  governed  by  the  gods.     The 
•   reigns  of  these  beneficent  sovereigns  were  de- 
scribed in  orderly  succession,  many  of  them  ex- 
ceeding the  period  of  a  thousand  years:  Vul- 
can's administration  alone   amounted  to  nine 
times  that  number.  ^^    In  some  collateral  points 

'**  Josephus^  ubi  supra.  **•  Syncell.  ChronoL  p.  207. 

'»  Sjnceil.  p.  S70.    Conf.  Oiodor.  1.  i.  s.  44. 
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©f  history,  the  Egyptian  priest  accords  with  the   chap. 
writings  of  Moses,  but,  except  where  guided  by  ^  J^'^  , 
this  sacred  light,  his  narrative,  as  Josephus  con- 
vincingly argues,    is  fraught  with   the  wildest 
absurdity,     and    sometimes    poisoned    by   the 
grossest  calumny.  *** 

The  divine  oracles,  long  carefully  preserved  The  jew» 
by  them,  raised  the  Jews  above  such  extrava-  Greek 
gant  fictions  and  such  monstrous  chronology.  J,^J^^^ 
But  afler  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  espe-  impoiture. 
ciaDy  after  their  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language,  even  this  people,  who  ought  to  have 
disdained  such  unnecessary  artifices,  did  not 
remain  exempt  from  the  contagion  of  literary 
imposture,  as  those  religious  romances  called  the 
Apochrypha  still  testify ;  and  Aristeas's  well 
known  story  of  the  seventy-two  interpretei-s***, 
with  all  the  marvellous  circumstances  belonging 
to  it,  should  seem  to  have  been  invented  shortly 
after  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  forgeries  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  treated  as  an  authentic  work 
by  Aristobulus,  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  like  Aristeas 
himself,  under  the  disguise  of  a  Greek  philoso- 
pher. In  the  extreme  of  national  partiality, 
Aristobulus  maintained  that  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  other  learned  luminaries  of  Greece,  had 
borrowed  all  their  science  and  knowledge  from 
the  Old  Testament.  **" 

*^  Joseph,  cont.  Apion,  1.  i.  c.  25.  et  seq, 

'**  Vid.  Arist.  de  S.  Script  Interpret.  Oxford,  An.  169f.  & 
Prideaux  Old  and  New  Tettament  connected,  p.  ii.  Ik  1.  p.  44,  &o. 

■**  Clement.  Alexand.  Strom,  i.  et  v;  et  Eustb.  Praeparat.  Evang. 
L  xiil  €•  12. 
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Strange  as  this  opinion  must  appear  to  those 
conversant  with  the  history  and  genius  of  the 
Circum-  two  pations,  circumstances  were  not  wanting  to 
whidToc-  ffiv^  ^^  i"  ^hat  age  an  air  of  plausibility.  From 
wsioned  their  classic  compositions  preceding  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  the  Greeks  could  not  discover 
any  indication  of  then-  early  intercourse  with  the 
Jews  either  as  teachers  or  disciples :  much  less 
Could  the  natives  of  Palestine  find  any  notices  of 
such  connection  in  the  sacred  records  entrusted 
to  their  care,  and  religiously  transmitted  by  them 
to  their  posterity.  But  as  the  Greeks,  shortly 
after  Alexander's  expedition,  began  to  blend 
and  amalgamate,  as  it  were,  their  traditionary 
or  written  knowledge  with  oriental  allegories 
and  fables,  so  the  Jews,  at  a  still  eai^lier  period, 
had  made  such  blameable  additions  to  their 
divine  Scriptures,  as  fitted  them  to  mix,  in  some 
measure,  and  harmonize,  either  with  the  follies 
of  superstition,  or  the  absurdities  of  false  philo- 
sophy. We  shall  briefly  explain  how  these  cor- 
ruptions were  introduced  and  rendered  general, 
first  among  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  among  the 
Greeks. 
The  oral  It  is  a  well-knowu  doctrine,  of  the  former,  at 
bTtheMa-  least  as  ancient  as  Ezra,  by  whom  the  sacred 
CBbi»l?8t8l  *^^t  was  revised  and  solemnly  published  four 
centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  aera, 
that  God,  when  he  gave  the  law  to  Moses  on 
mount  Sinai,  also  taught  him  its  true  reading 
called  Masorah,  and  its  true  interpretation 
called  Cabbala.  The  former  of  these  uncouth 
words  literally   signifies    "  delivery,*'    and  the 
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latter,  "  reception  ;**  and  both  collectively  refer  CHAP, 
to  the  same  complex  notion  of  a  knowledge  v  -^^'   ^ 
handed  down   from   antiquity,    and   uniformly 
received  through  successive  generations.'*'  The 
Masorites  and  Cabbalists,  who  were  the  guar- 
dians and  teachers  of  these  traditions,  greatly 
multiplied  after  the  age  of  Ezra,  and  particularly 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis,  when  the 
spirit  of  fiction  exerted  its  greatest  vigour.  From 
this  time  forward,   the  Masorites  and  Cabbalists 
maintained  a  boundless  authority,  and  the  fables 
on  which  it  was  founded  increasing  like  snow- 
balls as  they  devolved  from  one  age  to  another, 
were  finally  collected  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius  into  a  work  called  the  Mishnah,  that  is,  TheMiiii- 
the  second  or  oral  law  by  Rabbi  Judah,  then  "***• 
master  of  the  Jewish  school  at  Tiberias  in  Gali- 
lee. The  Mishnah  was  received  with  the  utmost 
veneration  by  the  Hebrews  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  became  the  principal  study  of  their  learned 
men,  particularly  in  Babylonia  and  Palaestine. 
The  Rabbis  of  both  those  countries  commented 
the   Mishnah  in   what  is   called  the  Gemara,  TheOe- 
or  complement,  because  in  it  their  whole  tradi-  ™*^ 
tionar}^  knowledge  is   supposed  to  be  summed 
up.     The  Mishnah  is  the  text,  the  Gemara  the 
comment;  and  both  collectively  form  the  Tal-  TheTai- 
muds,  one  of  Jerusalem,  published  about  the  ^^  ' 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  other 
the   Babylonian,  published  two  hundred  years 
afterwards.     The  Babylonish  Talmud  is  far  the 

•*^  See  on  this  subject,  Pridcaux,  p.  i,  b.  v.  throughout. 
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CHAP,  bulkier  of  the  two,  the  proper  Alcoran  of  the 
^'       Jews,  thougli  the  imposture  originated  at  a  far 
earlier  period  in  those  vile  fictions  which  made 
our  Saviour  declare  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
that  "  they  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  ef- 
fect through  their  traditions/***^  In  consequence 
of  these  fabulous  traditions,  and  particularly  of 
the  prevalent  fashion  of  allegorical  interpretation 
in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  Jews^ 
gradually  adapted  their  religious  opinions  to  the 
taste  of  their  conquerors,  while  some  of  their 
learned  men  imbibed  so  completely  the  philo- 
sophy, which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  began 
to  be  taught  in  Alexandria  in  that  reign  under 
the  usurped   names  of  Pythagoras    and  Plato, 
that  it  might  be  difficult,  for  an  ordinary  reader, 
to  distinguish  which  were  the  copies,  and  which 
the  originals.  *^ 
The  cor-        At  the  time  when  the  Jews  were  most  busy 
Greek  phi.  in  polluting  their  religion  by  a  spurious  philo- 
Di^oniT  sophy,    the   Greeks  were  not  less  perversely 
ofAapen-   employed  in  corrupting  their  philosophy,  so  as 
other"       to  make  it  blend  with  the  vilest  superstition. 
KS?   This  was  effected  under  the  first  Ptolemies  by 
reans.        Diodorus  of  Aspcudus,  and  other  pretended 
followers  of  Pythagoras,  who  laboured  to  adapt 
the  tenets  of  that  wise  and  great  man,  to  the 

»58  Mark,  c.  vii.  v.  13. 

»»  Philo  Judaeus  cited  by  Photius^  Cod.  c.  ▼.  p.  278.  But  long 
before  Philo,  who  flourished  An.  Dom.  40,  we  find  in  the  Jewish 
writers  under  the  Ptolemies  the  doctrines  and  even  die  tecbnietl 
expressions  of  the  Platonic  school  of  Alexandria.  See  particularly 
the  apochryphal  book,  entitled  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
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dark  imaginations  and  childish  credulity  of  the  chap. 
Egyptians.*^  The  coadjutors  of  these  pretended  v  3^'  , 
Pythagoreans,  who  acted  the  same  part  under  the 
Ptolemies  that  the  new  Platonicians  did  under 
tlie  Roman  emperors,  were  the  lying  voyagers 
Diogenes  Antonius,  Hermippus  of  Smyrna,  and 
others  shortly  before  and  after  them,  who,  in 
their  travels  through  different  countries  of  the 
East,  had  learned  to  give  such  an  account  of 
the  sages  of  ancient  Greece  as  suited  oriental 
prejudice  and  oriental  credulity.'^*  As  the  ex- 
travagant work  of  Diogenes  can,  as  far  as  I 
know,  be  read  only  in  the  Greek  library  of  Pho- 
tius,  I  shall  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  my  present  subject. 

This  Diogenes  is  placed  by  Photius  above  four  Diogen» 
centuries  before  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  is,  in  ■  ^^^^** 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  in  Egypt.  "  His 
voyage  to  Thule'*  is  written  in  the  dramatic 
form  ^^,  a  mode  of  composition  highly  fashion- 
able  with  the  Greeks  since  the  celebrity  acquired 
by  the  dialogues  of  Xenophon  and  Plato.  The 
story  is  told  by  Deinias  an  Arcadian  to  a  party 
of  his  countrymen  sent  to  solicit  his  return  from 
Tyre  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  Deinias,  who 
was  far  advanced  in  life,  refused  to  listen  to  this 
honourable  invitation  from  the  public  assembly 
of  his  commonwealth,  but  endeavoured  to  com- 

»••  Conf.  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Pythagor.  Athen.  Deipn.  1.  iv.  p.  195. 
et  Jamblich.  in  Vit.  Pythagor.  c  ult 

»*»  Plin.  N.  H.  1.  XXX.  c.  1.  et  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  viii.  seqm.  40- 
et  seq. 

»••  Vid.  Phot.  Cod.  clxVi.  p.  355.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  pensate  to  his  fellow-citizens  for  their  fruitless 
^'  voyage  to  Phoenicia,  by  entertaining  them  with 
the  curious  history  of  his  own  travels  by  sea  and 
land.  With  three  other  Arcadians,  as  he  related, 
and  his  son  Demochares,  he  left  Greece  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  passed  through  Asia  Minor, 
crossed  the  Caspian  sea,  climbed  the  Riphaean 
mountains,  and  traversing  regions  of  eternal 
winter,  entered  the  ocean  surrounding  the  globe, 
and  encircled  it  from  the  rising  sun  to  the 
western  island  of  Thul^,  In  this  island  he  found 
a  hospitable  resting-place  after  his  long  and 
various  navigation,  and  here  too  he  found  Der- 
cyllis,  a  Tyrian  damsel  of  great  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  who,  like  himself,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  amazing  series  of  her  adventures. 
Confidence  and  affection  naturally  grew  up  be- 
tween congenial  minds.  Dercyllis  entertained 
the  Arcadian  by  telling  how,  in  company  with 
her  brother  Mantinias,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  from  Tyre  through  the  machinations  of  Paapis 
an  Egyptian  priest.  This  priest,  they  had  re- 
ceived and  kindly  entertained  as  an  unfortunate 
exile,  but,  upon  further  acquaintance,  had  dis- 
covered him,  to  their  infinite  sorrow,  to  be  a  deep 
and  detestable  magician.  Through  the  sugges- 
tions of  this  villanous  impostor,  the  unhappy 
children  administered  by  way  of  remedy  to  their 
drooping  parents,  preparations  that  suspended 
their  vital  powers,  and  enchanted  them  into  a 
state  of  death-like  slumber.  Afflicted  at  this 
involuntary  parricide,  they  had  sailed  from  their 
native  land,  visited  many  countries,  and  beheld 
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many  wonders.  Having  touched  at  SicUy,  they 
had  the  mortification  to  meet  there  the  accursed 
Faapis  j  but,  to  punish  his  cruelty  and  perfidy, 
contrived  to  steal  the  scrip  inclosing  his  books, 
and  the  casket  containing  his  medicated  herbs. 
With  these  instruments  of  his  magic,  they  escaped 
into  Italy.  At  Metapontum  they  learned  that 
the  traitor  was  in  pursuit  of  them.  Their  in- 
former  was  the  philosopher  Astraeus  whom  in 
the  course  of  their  travels,  they  had  formerly 
met  with  j  Astraeus,  companion  to  the  famed 
Zamolxis,  himself  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and 
legislator  among  his  countrymen  the  Getae,  by 
whom  he  was  successively  revered  as  a  prophet, 
and  worshipped  as  a  god.  To  avoid  the  en- 
counter of  Paapis,  the  young  Tyrians  accom- 
panied  Astraeus  to  the  country  of  the  Getae. 
The  tedious  part  of  the  journey  was  beguiled  by 
many  wonderful  stories  concerning  Pythagoras ; 
his  travels  and  discoveries,  family  and  disciples. 
From  Astraeus,  or  rather  from  Zamolxis  at  his 
desire,  the  travellers  also  learned  the  extraordi- 
naiy  events  that  were  speedily  to  befal  them- 
selves.  According  to  his  prediction,  they  sailed 
to  Thul^ ;  and  being  followed  even  to  that  ex- 
tremity  of  the  world,  by  the  vengeful  Paapis, 
were  reduced  by  him  through  a  seemingly  very 
inadequate  spell  into  the  state  of  dead  persons 
in  the  day-time,  though  they  regularly  revived  in 
the  night.  Their  cause  was  espoused  by  an 
amorous  native  of  Thul6,  who,  at  the  sight  of 
Dercyllis  whom  he  supposed  dead,  slew  first  the 
magician,  and  then  himself.     The  means  of  dis- 
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enclianting  the  young  Tynans,  as  well  as  their 
aged  parents,  were  finally  discovered  in  examin- 
ing the  purloined  books  of  Paapis.  Such  are  the 
wild  fictions,  which  Diogenes  endeavoured  to 
sanction  by  a  forged  letter  from  Balachrus,  one 
of  the  least  conspicuous  among  Alexander's  cap- 
tains. In  this  strange  epistle,  written  by  Bala- 
chrus to  his  wife  residing  in  Macedon,  he  relates, 
that  Alexander,  upon  the  taking  and  burning  of 
Tyre,  was  accosted  by  a  soldier,  who  intima:ted 
his  having  an'  extraordinary  communication  to 
make  to  him  :  that,  accompanied  by  Fannenio 
and  Hephaestion,  Alexander  followed  the  soldier 
to  a  place  at  a  little  distance  from  the  demolished 
city,  and  was  there  shown  by  him  certain  sepul- 
chral urns  under  ground,  composed  of  stone, 
and  containing  several  legible  inscriptions ;  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  the  heroes  of  the  above 
story,  "  as  Deinias  the  Arcadian  lived  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years,  Dercyllis  and  Man- 
tinias  lived  respectively  thirty-nine  and  forty-two 
years,  but  both  of  them,  in  addition  to  these  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  lived  a  certain,  and  that 
the  same  precise  number  of  nights."  This 
aenigma  was  explained  by  discovering  on  the 
wall  of  the  cavern,  a  cypress  casket,  on  which 
Alexander  and  his  companions  read  the  follow- 
ing words :  Whoever  thou  art,  O  Stranger !  open 
this  casket,  and  learn  things  worthy  of  admir- 
ation. They  opened,  and  read  on  cypress  tablets 
the  adventures  of  Deinias  and  Dercyllis ;  adven- 
tures entirely  conti'ouled  by  the  same  kind  of 
machinery  which  prevails  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
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Entertainments,  ^nd  in  the  oldest  romances  of  chap. 
chivalry.  If  Diogenes  lived  under  Ptolemy  v  _  ^ '  . 
Soter,  he  should  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
Grecian  who  disgraced  his  composition  with 
such  vile  unclassical  fictions:  and  Hermippus 
of  Smyrna,  the  scholar  of  Callimachus,  is  the 
first  writer  of  that  nation  who  treated  circum- 
stantially concerning  magic ;  that  immemorial 
folly  of  the  East,  enslaving  the  credulous  mind 
by  the  triple  chain  of  superstition,  astrology,  and 
medicine.  ^^ 

From  this  time  forward,  and  in  consequence 
of  such  writings  as  those  of  Diogenes,  Her- 
mippus, and  Timaeus,  who  interwove  in  his 
history  a  romantic  account  of  Pythagoras  and 
the  Italic  school,  it  came  to  be  a  prevailing  opi- 
nion that  the  greatest  philosophers  in  Greece 
were  only  the  greatest*  of  magicians.  Pliny 
assures  us  of  the  fact ;  and  inconsistently  with 
his  pretended  contempt  for  magic,  treats  Demo- 
critus  and  Plato  as  abettors  of  that  futile  art,  in 
which  he  believes  them  to  have  made  great  pro- 
ficiency. *^  But  the  copious  writings  of  Plato 
convincingly  refute  such  an  extravagant  im- 
putation. 

In  this  manner,  the  corruption  of  philosophy  The  Plato, 
early  began  at  Alexandria  with  the  falsification  "icians. 
of  history.     The  evil  was  perpetuated  by  those 
pretended  lovers   of  wisdom,   who,   travelling 
over  the   Macedonian   conquests   in  the  East, 
collected  every  rite  of  sanctity  and  every  tale 

^•i  Plin.  N.  H.  l.xxx.  c.  1.  ••<  l(i.  ibid 
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of  wonder  J  and  who,  in  contempt  of  the  judi- 
cious ma«iin,  "  never  to  intermix  the  concerns 
of  philosophy  with  those  of  the  popular  super- 
stition^^,"  made  it  their  great  endeavour  to 
combine  philosophy  and  mythology  into  one 
system,  to  defend  as  well  as  embellish  truth  by 
fiction,  and  whether  they  laboured,  as  was 
usual,  to  fortify  the  established  belief,  or  aimed, 
like  Evhemerus,  at  discrediting  the  gods  of  their 
ancestors,  to  effect  either  purpose  by  new-in- 
vented  fables  and  lying  prodigies.  Their  false- 
hoods and  absurdities  devolved  with  continual 
accumulation  from  age*  to  age,  until  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria, 
under  the  name  of  Eclectics  or  Platonicians, 
corrupted  or  confounded  the  tenets,  abolished 
the  authori^,  and  alnlost  the  name,  of  all  the 
more  ancient  and  less  visionary  sects.  ^^ 
jy^  of  The  unclouded  renown  of  Philadelphus*s  reign 

imitotion  consisted  in  the.  splendour  of  the  arts.  .Of  all 
Greek  kings  (Alexander  only  excepted)  he  kept 
the  greatest  number  of  eminent  artists  in  his 
pay.  In  this  particular,  his  predecessor  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  been  rivalled  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
contemporary  with  that  prince ;  but  though  Se- 
leucia-Babylonia  was  a  far  greater  city  than 
Alexandria,  the  arts  of  imitation  or  design,  if 
we  except  only  the  Syrian  coins  above  ipen- 

***  Tltpi  ray  fivBiKots  aoipt^ofifvtM',  bk  a^ioy  fifra  aira^s  <nt9tW' 
Aristot.  Metaphys.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

'•*  See  the  supplement  to  my  New  AnnhTtis  of  Aristotle's  Spe- 
culative Philosophy,  p.  1 97.  3d  edit. 
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tioned,  never  struck  such  deep  root  there,  or 
reached  such  a  flourishing  height.  Alexandria 
had  an  easy  maritime  communication  with 
Greece  from  which  all  refined  arts  flowed ; 
whereas  Seleucia  was  only  a  great  inland  em- 
porium, at  an  immense  distance  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  cut  off^  from  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Lesser  Asia  by  mountains  and  deserts,  Egypt, 
besides,  was  pecuUarly  productive  in  materials 
for  ornamental  architecture  and  for  statuary. 
Its  finest  marbles,  which  had  long  been  .dis- 
figured by  an  uncouth  superstition,  were 
fashioned  by  Greek  artists  into  the  perfect  forms 
of  ideal  beauty.  The  Grecian  gods  and  heroes 
claimed  the  first  care  both  of  the  king  and  of 
those  who  were  patronised  by  him  j  but  apiong 
the  innumerable  statues  erected  in  Egypt  in 
that  reign,  contemporary  merit  met  with  its 
due  reward,  nor  could  such  honours  be  with- 
held from  the  Olympic  victors,  sometimes  Pto- 
lemy's subjects,  natives  of  Alexandria.  The 
epidiet  Philadelphian  became  proverbial  to  ex- 
press expence  employed  with  taste ;  and  this 
taste  appeared  alike  in  the  greatest  and  the 
smallest  productions,  from  the  lofty  column  and 
magnificent  temple  to  the  elegant  medal  or 
polished  gem ;  particularly  the  miniature  por- 
traits of  Arsino^  in  chrystal,  cut  by  Satyrius.  **^ 
Sucb  minute  labours  are  deserving  of  notice, 
because  by  them  only  we  can  now  estimate  the 
reports  delivered  down  to  us  concerning  the 

»»7  Aotholog.  l.iv.  C.18. 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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CHAP,  wonderful  splendour  of  public  buildings,  either 
V  '  '  in  the  cities  embeUished  by  Ptolemy,  or  in  those 
which  he  founded.  From  motives  of  vanity  or 
superstition,  he  was  careful,  like  other  princes 
his  contemporaries,  to  perpetuate,  in  works  of 
architecture,  his  name  and  surname,  Acco,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Holy  Land,  being 
repaired  and  strengthened  by  him,  was  called 
Ptolemais :  and  Rabba  Ammon,  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  obtained  ia  like  manner  the  name 
of  Philadelphia  '^ ;  a  name  which  continued  to 
prevail ;  whereas  the  old  appellation  of  Acco 
again  revived,  and,  being  corrupted  into  Acre, 
was  destined  in  that  harsh  word  to  convey  a 
sound  pleasing  to  Christians,  who  there  tri- 
umphed  over  Mahometans ;  and  more  recently 
to  Englishmen,  a  handful  of  whom  in  Acre 
foiled  an  army  of  French. 
Improve-  Philadelphus  was  industrious  in  .improving 
Aiexan-  the  commercial  advantages  of  his  capital,  and 
*'^*^  in  adorning  it  with  temples,  palaces,  theatres, 

hippodromes,  and  gymnasia.  Alexandria,  under 
his  predecessor,  already  displayed  its  spacious^ 
and  well-ventilated  streets  ;  its  copious  supplies 
of  fresh  water ;  its  double  harbour,  separated 
by  the  Heptastadium ;  its  light-house  on  the 
isle  of  Pharos ;  and  its  magnificent  temple  to 
Serapis.  But  numerous  benefits  still  remained 
to  be  conferred  on  it.  Of  these,  history  does 
not  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  date ;  though  the 
principal  of  them  may  warrantably  be  ascribed 

'^  Vid.  Reland.  Palsestin.  Ulustrat. 
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to  Philadelphus.  ^®  The  ports  open  to  the  sea 
(we  shall  speak  presently  of  those  on  the  lake 
Mareotis)  were  constructed  to  afford  the  utmost 
safety;  the  inner  part  of  Eunostus,  above- 
mentioned,  was  emphatically  styled  the  ark  or 
coffer  *^^ ;  and  so  deep  were  both  harbours  at 
the  water's  edge, .  that  the  largest  vessels  laid 
their  sides  on  the  graduated  keys,  called  lad- 
ders ^^\  on  which  their  cargoes  wer^  unloaded* 
The  southern  walls  of  the  city  were  washed  by 
the  lake  Mareotis*  This  lake,  now  much  shrunk 
in  dimensions,  was  thirty  miles  long  and  fifteen 
broad.  It  was  diversified  by  eight  islands  :  its 
banks  teemed  with  inhabitants :  by  one  canal  it 
communicated  with  the  harbour  Eunostus,  and 
by  another  with  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  The  harbours  on  the  lake  were  not  less 
busy  than  those  on  the  sea-coast;  beautiful 
villages  rose  on  both  sides  of  them.  The  eastern 
suburb  was  distinguished  by  the  vast  hippo- 
drome ;  the  scene,  as  we  shall  see,  of  many  ex- 
traordinary occurrences.  On  this  side,  chiefly, 
innumerable  canals  strayed  through  rich  fields 
sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  by  the  green 
luxuriance  of  their  produce.  A  kind  of  bean, 
in  particular,  was  so  lofty,  and  had  leaves  so 
large  and  thick,  that  parties  of  pleasure  fre- 
quented   these    cool  plantations  in  barges   or 

•^  Pansan.  Attic.  &  Philo  Judaeus  de  Vit.  Moixs. 

•T*  Strebo,  l.xvii.  p.  795. 

^"^  "Art  T1JK  Airyinjr  raw  tiri  KAi/iwcor  ipyxtv,  Strabo.  Conf.  Joseph 
de  Bell.  Jad.  1.  v.  Thence  the  origin  of  the  French  expre^^i^ioii 
**  Lcs  Echellcs  de  I-cvant." 
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CHAP,  batiquetting    vessels.  ^^      The    whole    countrt 
V  j"'    ,  round,  (now  deformed  by  barrenness  and  drean 
solitude,)  breathed  activity,  life,  and  pleasure. 
Even  the  little  island  Pharos,  in  addition  to  its 
fkr-famed  tower,  came  to  be  adorned  with  many 
other  superb  edifices,  and  was   copiously  pro- 
vided with  fresh  water,  poured  into  it  from  the 
Nile  by  hydraulic  engines. 
Its  inha-         The  general  population  of  this  great  city,  (of 
!\l«1I?  o^    tbe  learned  inhabitants  of  the  museum  we  have 

tncup  em- 

pioymeiits.  abovc  spolceu,)  though  formed  from  an  assem- 
blage of  different  nations,  was  gradually  moulded 
into;  much  sameness  of  character.  The  most 
praise- worthy  qualities  belonging  to  the  Alexan- 
drians, were  industry  and  ingenuity.  Through- 
out the  whole  place,  none  lived  in  idleness ;  and 
here  many  occupations  were  skilfully  exercised, 
unknown  or  disregarded  in  other  Greek  cities. 
Many  Alexandrians  laboured  in  blowing  glass: 
others  were  employed  in  softening  and  smooth- 
ing the  papyrus:  weaving  linen  and  brewing 
beer  were  very  ordinary  trades :  the  blind  and 
lame,  even  those  lame  in  their  hands,  had  tasks 
assigned  to  them,  not  incompatible  with  their 
several  infirmities.  ^^*  The  rich  were,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  not  less  diligent ;  some  superintend- 
ing their  large  manufactures ;  others  augmentin|^ 
their  fortunes  by  commercial  enterprise :  and  if 

■7«  Strabo,  ubi  supra. 

■73  SaturninuB  apud  Flav.  Vopisc.  in  Histor.  August,  p.  S97. 
Edit.  Franc.  An.  1788.  Conf.  Hirtius  de  Bell.  Alexand  c  iiL  This 
character  of  tbem  remounts  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  dtf.  Plu- 
tarch, Strabo,  Polybius. 
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the  Ptolemies  shared  amply  in  both  sources  of  chap. 
profit,  their  gains  were  laudably  expended  in  v^.,,^^^ 
great  public  undertakings. 

The  vastness  of  the  royal  palace  excites,  in-  Royal  pa- 
deed,  an  idea  of  idle  superfluity  of  grandeur.  It  jTaniiTsr 
is  said  to  have  equalled  a  fourth-part  of  the 
city.  *^^  But  this  observation  can  apply  only  to 
the  times  of  the  latter  kings,  for  the  most  part 
weak  princes,  who  vied  in  surpassing  each  other 
in  works  of  extravagance  and  vanity.  ^^*  They 
should  seem  to  have  continually  enlarged  the 
ancient  royal  residence  in  Bruchion,  by  edifices 
communicating  through  covered  galleries  with 

*'*  Kai  ra  ^curiAcm,  rtrofrroif  17  kcu  rpvrow  ra  vcanos  wepi€o\8  fupoi. 
Strabo.  **  That  the  palaces  were  a  fourtli  or  even  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  enclosure."  The  vastness  of  the  palace,  or  rather  the  palaces 
of  Alexandria,  need  not  surprise  us,  if  we  admit  that  the  imperial 
palace  at  Rome  was  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  that  capital.  Hume, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  populousness  of  ancient  nations,  p.  473.  is  justly 
incredulous  with  regard  to  this  point ;  and  Gibbon  endeavours  to  ra* 
move  the  difficulty  by  saying,  that  the  emperors  had  confiscated  the 
bouses  and  gardens  of  opulent  senators,  therefore,  included  under  the 
Yiame  of  the  imperial  palace.  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  vi.  p.  1 61.  But  upon 
turning  to  the  passage  in  Herodian,  1.  iv.  c.  I.  on  which  this  incredi- 
Ue  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  imperial  palace  wholly  rests, 
the  words  convey  to  me  a  different  meaning  from  that  in  which  they 
are  taken  by  all  Latin  translators,  not  excepting  the  learned  Poli- 
,tian.  The  historian  relates,  that  the  sons  of  Severus,  upon  their 
father's  death  at  York,  hastened  by  the  shortest  road  to  Rome, 
never  eating  at  the  same  table,  nor  sleeping  in  the  same  house.  The 
rapidity  of  their  Journey  was  urged  by  Uieir  desire  of  taking  up  sepa- 
rate quarters  in  the  amplitude  of  the  royal  palace,  greater  than  any 
city,  wmaiis  woK9o»s  fktfoyi,  Herodian  institutes  not  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  magnitude  of  Rome  and  that  of  its  imperial  palace.  He 
only  intimates  generally  and  indefinitely  the  magnitude  of  the  palace, 
in  distinct  wipgs  of  which  Caracalla  and  Greta  thought  they  would 
be  safer  from  each  other's  machinations  than  in  the  cities  of  Gaul 
and  Italy  through  which  they  had  to  pass. 

<75  Polybiusy  1.XT.  cJO.    Strabo,  l.xvii.  p.  793. 
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each  other,  and  therefore  included  under  one 
name.  Even  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  the 
palace  was  connected,  in  this  way,  with  the  mu- 
seum, the  library,  and  the  theatre  of  Bacchus ; 
on  which  account  very  extraordinary  dimensions 
might  without  impropriety  be  assigned  to  it. 
Foreign  After  Philadelphus's  glorious  reign  of  thirty- 

— ^"^    cigh*^  years,  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  was  but 
transition    imperfectly  upheld,  during  the  following  twenty- 
growth       five  years  under    his  son  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
*ranciize-    Thenceforward  there  was  a  perpetual  decline, 
mentof     in   cousequencc  of  bad   policy   at  home  and 
abroad,  and  of  the  general  unworthiness  of  the 
Ptolemies,  with  one  only  exception  in  favour  of 
the  unfortunate  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor.     Yet, 
after  the  worst  of  times,  and  when  Egypt  had 
sunk  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  its 
populousness  amounted  to  8,000,000  '^ :  it  was 
doubtless  much  greater  in  the  time  of  Philadel- 
phus :  and  his  foreign  dominions  collectively, 
could  not,  in  this  respect,  fall  short  of  Egypt. 
With   such  a  population,   and  with  the  com- 
merce, revenues,  fleets,  and  armies  above  de- 
tailed, Ptolemy  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
other  Greek  king  j  much  less,  as  it  might  seem, 
from  any  power  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire.    The  first  war  between  Carthage 
and  Rome,  which  lasted  twenty-four  years,  be* 
gan  nineteen,  before  Philadelphus's  demise.    Of 
the  two  parties  engaged  in  iJiat  obstinate  con- 
flict, Carthage  was  naturally  the  object  of  most 

»^  Josephus  de  BelL  Judaic.  l.ii.  c.4. 
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jealousy,  from  her  vicinity  to  Cyren^,  and  her 
long  rivalsliip  with  that  Egyptian  dependency. 
Accordingly,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  war, 
the  Carthaginians  applied  to  Ptolemy  for  assist- 
ance, he  declined  compliance  with  their  re- 
quest; and  even  denied  to  them  the  loan  of 
iiOGO  talents  J'^  In  excuse  of  this  last  refusal, 
he  told  them  that  the  money,  which  they  de- 
manded, was  incompatible  with  an  amity  of 
twenty  years  subsisting  between  Egypt  and 
Rome :  For  Ptolemy,  with  a  due  attention  to 
foreign  affairs,  had,  upon  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus, 
which  lefl  the  Romans  masters  of  the  southern 
coasts  of  Italy,  sent  an  embassy  of  congratula- 
tion to  Rome,  and  received  from  that  republic 
another  embassy  in  return.  ^^  The  transaction 
was  on  both  sides  marked  with  much  dignity ; 
and  first  brought  into  notice  with  the  Grreek 
kings  of  the  East,  a  commonwealth  which  was 
speedily  to  interfere  with  decisive  preponderancy 
in  all  their  concerns. 


^7  AppiaQ^  Excerpt,  de  Rebus  Siculis,  vol.  i.  p,  92.  Edit.  Schweigh. 
ns  Valerius  Maxim.  I.  iv.  c  3. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Distinctions  between  the  Greek  CoUmies  in  Latium^  and 
those  in  Magna  Grcecia,  —  Foimdation  of  Rome.  — 
Vie;xiS  and  Institutions  ofHomulus.  —  Parallel  between 
Rome  and  At/iens.  —  Wars  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Kings.  —  Improvements  ofRome^  in  point  of  Strength^ 
Beauty^  and  Salubrity.  —  Wars  with  the  Ta7'quins.  — 
Italian  Wars  under  the  Consuls.  —  How  the  JEqui  and 
Folsci  were  enabled  to  resist  two  Centuries.  — Siege  of 
Veii.  —  Legionary  order  of  Battle.  —  Rome  taken  by 

'  the  Gauls.  —  Destruction  of  these  Invaders.  —  War 
with  the  Samnites.  —  Rebellion  of  the  Latins  and  Cam^ 
panians.  —  Settlement  of  the  Roman  Conquests. —  War 
with  Pakepolis.  —  Jealousy  of  Tarentwn.  —  Her  Arti' 
Jicesjbr  embroiling  Rome  with  the  Lucanians  and  Sam^ 
nites.  —  Caudine  Forks.  —  The  Romans  protect  TkuriL 
—  Survey  the  Coast  of  Magna  Grcecia.  —  Pyrrhus 
chosen  General  of  Tarentum.  —  His  Expeditions  into 
Italy  and  Sicily.  —  The  Romans  subdue  the  continental 
Part  of  Magna  Grcecia.  —  Causes  of  thejbrst  Punic 
War.  —  Its  History.  —  Sicily  divided  between  the  Ro^ 
mans  and  King  Hiero. 

CHAP.  The  Greeks,  at  once  a  commercial  and  warlike 

V  Z"^'  ,  people,  connected,  by  their  colonies  and  con- 

Connec-     quests,  the  transactions  of  the  ancient  world. 

history.  "  ^^  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  aflairs  of  the 

£ast  were  brought  into  contact  with  those  of  the 

West,  through  the  bold  ambition  of  Agathocles^ 

tyrant  of  Sicily.    In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila* 

delphus,  the  connection  was  renewed  through 
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the  adventurous  spirit  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epi-  chap. 
rus.  But  before  the  expedition  of  the  former  of  y  ^^^' ^ 
these  kings  into  Africa,  and  of  the  latter  into 
Italy,  and  precisely  in  the  same  year  that  Alex- 
ander died  at  Babylon,  the  Romans  having  ex* 
tended  their  dominion  or  their  ascendancy  to 
the  confines  of  Magna  Graecia,  first  began  to 
make  war  on  the  Greek  city  Palaepolis,  and  to 
be  viewed  with  fear  or  jealousy  by  Tarentum, 
Sybaris,  Rhegium,  and  other  maritime  emporiums 
belonging  to  the  same  nation  in  Italy.  ^ 

These  once  flourishing  seaports  had  suffered  a  Makes  it 
sad  reverse  of  fortune,  since  the    abolition  of  "^^^^ 
their  Pythagorean  laws,  and  the  destruction  of  }^^  ""^x- 
their  Pythagorean  ^magistrates,    rroin  that  time  proceed- 
forward,  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  whose  KlLJ'' 
territories  coUectivelyboasted  the  name  of  Magna  before  they 
Grfficia,  had  been  distressed  by  foreign  invaders,  wm^h  " 
and  by  domestic .  tyrants^  but  more  uniformly  q^? 
afflicted  under  the  ignominious  yoke  of  unbridled  Oi^rmB. 
democracy.  ^     In  such  a  wretched  situation  of  b!  c.  S24. 
afl^s,  without  vigour   or  union  among  them-  ^-  ^-  ^^• 
selves,  Pyrrhus  was  summoned  to  their  succour. 
Alexander,   kipg  of  Epirus,    had  perished  by 
treachery  in  Italy,  forty-three  years  before  this 
crisis,   ailer  successfully  defending  the  Greek 
colonies  there,  against  the  barbarous  natives  in 
their  neighbourhood.^     Pyrrhus   inherited    all 
the  boldness  of  his  ancestors  :  in  virtue  of  his 
marriage.withAgathocles's  daughter,  Lanassa,  he 
had  strong  claims  in  both  divisions  of  Magna 

'  Tit.  Liy.  l.viii.  c.  32.  et  seq. 

'  Diodor.  Eclog.  xxii.  ?  See  above,  p.  1 55. 
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CHAP.  Graecia :  with  apparent  generosity,  and  much  real 
V  ^^^'  ,  ambition,  he  therefore  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  Greeks  in  Italy  against  the  Romans,  and  the 
defence  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  against  the  Car- 
thaginians.    Through   the  invasion  of  Africa, 
by   his  father-in-law   Agathocles,    my    readers 
were  made   acquainted   with  the   history,    re- 
sources, and  internal  state  of  Carthage  j  but  the 
expeditions  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  exhibiting  the 
first  important  warfare  between  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  examme, 
with  a  view  to  many  subsequent  parts  of  this 
work,  the  character  and  genius  of  a  people,  who 
after    first   measuring  their  strength  with  the 
Epirots,  persevered  in  successive  conflicts,  with 
other  Greek  commonwealths  or  kingdoms,  till 
in  the  space   of  two  hundred   and    forty-four 
years,    they  reduced  the  whole  of  them  into 
provinces. 
Disdnc-         Under  the   necessity  of  treating  a  subject, 
blnweeD     which,  by  being  familiar  to  the  reader,  is  thereby 
the  Greek  rendered  more   difficult  to  the  writer,    I  am 
there  and    happy  that  the  information  which  it  wa$  incum- 
those  m     Y^^nt  on  me  to  communicate  in  a  preceding  work, 
will  enable  me  to  reduce  the  present  narrative, 
within  a  narrow  compass.    The  Romans,  were 
indeed  Greeks^  only  of  an  earlier  age^ :   with 
their  blood  and  primeval  habits^  they  inherited 
that  combination  of  craft  and  courage^  which, 
having  carried  their  arms  in  victory  over  twenty 


>  Vid.  Dionys.  Halicam.  Histor.  Romao.  L  i.  p.  la  et  seq.  edit 
Sylburg.    Coaf.  Plutarch  in  Flamin.  p.  J75.  edit.  Xyland. 
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barbarous  nations  in  Italy,    at  length  exposed  chap, 
them,  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  ^  _  /^ 
building  of  Rome,  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
the  degenerate  and  feeble  inhabitants  of  Magna 
Graecia.    The  Greeks  who  colonized  the  part  of 
Italy,  bearing  that  name,  chiefly  in  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ,  are  carefully  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  those  Elians    and  Arcadians, 
who,  at  a  far  earlier  period  occupied  the  district 
called  Latium,  towards  the  middle  of  the  western 
coast.     The  settlers  in  Magna  Grsecia  left  their 
native  country,  at  a  time  when  its  arts  and  insti- 
tutions bad  acquired  a  considerably  degree  ci* 
maturity.     They  possessed  themselves  of  the 
projecting  head-lands  looking  towards  Greece 
and  Sicily  ;  and  maintained  a  frequent  and  ani- 
mated intercourse  with  their  ancestors  in  the 
former,  and  with  their  brethren  in  the  latter.  * 
But  the   Greek    colonists  in  Latium  migrated 
during  a  ruder  state  of  the  arts,  and  an  earlier 
period  of  society.     They  intermixed  with  Uie 
natives  of  the  conquered  territory,  whom  their 
humanity  or   policy  had  ^ared.       After    the 
tak;ng  of  Troy,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
joined  by  Phrygians,  a  people  naturally  hostile  to 
their  mother-country  ;  and  their  settlement  on 
the  remote*  western  coast  of  Italy  debarred  rude 
mariners^  as  they  ^ere,  from  frequent  commu- 


4  See  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece,  c.  xi.  tl^roughout. 

A  The  contrast  between  the  two  coasts,  furnished  Cicero  with 
his  beautifbl  comparison.  Mare  Ionium,  Grsecum  quoddam  et  por* 
tnosum— Inferum  hoc,  Tuscum  et  Barbarum  scopulosum  etinfestum, 
&C.    Cicero  de  Orator.  1.  iii  c  19. 
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CHAP,  nication  with  ancient  Greece,  or  with  Greek 
V  ™^i  establishments  in  any  part  of  the  world.  •  In 
this  manner,  the  origin  of  the  Romans  came  to 
be  a  matter  of  some  obscurity,  if  not  in  earlier 
ages,  certainly  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic : 
the  difficulty  must  have  increased  with  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  accompanied 
by  the  destruction  of  many  ancient  documents ; 
and  at  the  aera  of  her  greatness  and  vanity,  one 
of  her  brightest  ornaments  and  best  citizens 
frankly  acknowledges  his  desire  of  concealing 
her  obligations  to  Greece,  for  those  laws  and 
institutions,  which  did  so  much  honour  to 
Rome,  when  considered  as  the  result  of  domestic 
wisdom.^ 
Founda-  Yet  the  odious  secret  was  betrayed  by  the 
R^mcf  evidence  of  history,  of  monuments,  and  of 
Oiym.vi.  4.  language  ;  by  the  circumstances  accompanying 
the  foundation  of  Rome  itself ;  and  the  whole 
proceedings  of  that  city,  whether  under  kings  or 
consuls.^  According  to  the  custom  of  Greeks, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  those  of  Latium 
extended  themselves  by  colonization,  into  many 
small  but  independent  communities,  occupying 


®  In  the  220th  year  of  the  city,  Livy  says  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
**  duos  filios  per  ignotas  ea  tempestate  terras,  ignodora  maria  in 
Grasciam  roisit."    Tit.  Liv.  1.  i.  c.  56. 

f  Multa  sunt  etiam  in  nostris  ducta  a  P3rthagoreis,  quas  praetereo; 
ne  ea  quse  peperisse  ipsi  putamur  aliunde  dididsse  videamur.  Cicero 
Tusculan.  I.  i?.  Plutarch  in  Flamin.  speaks  of  €wavfffurra  fuxpa  «ai 
yXjurxpa  Koiyrifuera  raXois  7e«s,  "  the  small  sparks  and  faint  resem- 
blances which  the  Romans  had  retained  of  their  ancient  extraction,'* 
even  on  an  occasion  when  he  would  have  been  most  willing  to  con- 
ceal, if  possible,  their  Grecian  descent. 
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when  they  first  obtained  the  notice  of  history,  chap. 
twenty  miles  inland,  and  sixty  miles  along  the  y  j^^^*  , 
coast,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  the 
promontory   of  Circeii.      Alba,  the  mother  of 
Rome,  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  defended 
on  one  side  by  abrupt  precipices,  and  adorned 
on  the  other  by  a  large  and  deep  lake,  whose     ' 
waters,    being  artificially  accumulated,    served 
the  double®  purpose  of  irrigating  the  contiguous 
plain,  and  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  enemies. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  subsisted  several  cen- 
turies, as  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  to 
have  founded  thirty  colonies,  when  king  Nu- 
mitor  sent  out  a  new  one  under   liis  grandson 
Romulus.    Accompanied  by  the  valour  of  three  Romulus, 
hundred  companions  in  arms,  and  the  strength  and  insti- 
of  three  thousand  hardy  peasants,  Romulus  oc-  *"^*^"'' 
cupied  the  district  assigned  to  him,  adjacent  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  scarcely  seven  miles 
in  circumference.     Within  this  narrow  territory, 
he  immediately  commenced  designs  calculated 
to  promote   his   renown  in   life,  and  in  death 
to  secure  those  coveted  honours  to  his  shade^ 
which,  according  to  the  useful  superstition  of 
Greece,  belonged  to  the  benefactors  and  im- 
provers, above  all  to  the  prosperous  founders  ^  of 
cities  and  commonwealths.  Actuated  by  motives, 
equally   energetic   and  ardent,  he  is   said,    in 
the  space  of  three  years,  to  have  collected  sub- 

•  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Hist.  Roman.  1.  i.  p.  53.  Conf.  Piranesi 
Antiquitd  d'Albano,  p.  6.  et  seq. 

9  Vich  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  xx.  s.  102.  0ucias  kcu  wamryofKis,  Sec. 
Conf.  Dion.  Ghrjrsostom.  Orat.  xxxiii.  p.  408. 
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CHAP,  jects,  built  a  city,  instituted  a  religion,  and  ar- 
V  ^1^^ ,  rayed  an  army.  *^  But  his  subjects  had  partly 
accompanied  him  from  Alba,  and  might  easily, 
amidst  the  wars  and  distractions  of  petty  states, 
be  augmented  by  his  protecting  asylum  j  his 
fortress  called  Rome,  from  a  Greek  word 
denoting  strength,  already  subsisted  among  the 
seven  hills,  and  needed  only  to  be  repaired  and 
re-occupied"  ;  and  in  respect  of  religion,  polity, 
and  war,  his  institutions,  even,  as  described  by 
the  popular  historians  of  his  country,  perfectly 
accord  with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
royalties  of  Greece.  There,  during  those  heroic 
ages,  as  in  Rome  afterwards,  national  assem- 
blies deliberated  and  resolved,  senates  approved 
and  confirmed^^  and  kings  at  the  head  of  the 
community,  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  con- 
vener and  president  of  senates  and  assemblies, 
together  with  the  important  functions  of  high, 
priest,  judge,  and  general.  \ 

Respective  Under  such  political  arrangements,  Romulus 
his  six  im-  infuscd  iuto  the  commonwealth  his  own  magna- 
mediate     nimity.     Numa  inspired  it  with  reverence  for  the 

'•  Dionjsius  and  Livy. 

"  Vid.  Auctor.  apud  Cluverium,  Ital.  Antiq.  p.  246.  et  seq. 

■^  This  order  was  afUrwafds  reversed :  the  senate  proposed  and 
the  people  confirmed.  Dionys.  Halicam.  1.  ii.  p.  87.  When  the 
alteration  took  place,  I  do  not  find ;  nor  have  I  met  ^th  any 
%vritcr,  ancient  or  modem,  who  agitates  the  question.  But  from 
Dionysius,  incomparably  the  most  informing  author,  concerning  the 
first  ages  of  Rome,  we  learn  that  the  Roman  people  were  very  an- 
ciently divided  into  ^porrfoi,  or  Curise,  which  collected,  eadi  of 
them  apart,  the  votes  of  their  respective  members,  and  that  the 
resolve  of  the  majority  of  the  Curitt  was  referred  to  tho  Senate. 
Conf  Digest.  1.  i.  tit.  i.  S. 
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maxims  of  justice,  as  guarded  by  the  sanctions  chap. 
of  religion.     Tullus  HostiUus  and  Ancus  Mar-  y  ^"'^  , 
tins  respectively  fortified  the  laws  of  Romulus  successors. 
and  of  Numa.     Tarquinius  Priscus,  a  prince  pf  g^/^^"" 
Corinthian  extraction,  created  that  taste  for  Gre- 
cian elegance,  and  planned  those  works  of  soli- 
dity and  splendour,  which  already  announced  the 
eternal  city.     Servius  TuUius  secured  regularity 
and  fairness  in  collecting  the  public  revenue, 
multiplied  and  improved  the  rules  of  legal  polity, 
and  balanced,  with  a  nice  hand,   the  rights  of 
liberty  and  numbers  among  a  free  people,  against 
the  prerogatives  of  birth,  wealth,  and  superior 
personal  attainments.     What  remained   to  be 
done  by  the  cruel  and  proud  Tarquin  ?     To  fall, 
it  has  been  said,  an  useful  victim,  and  to  promote 
by  his  disgrace  the  future  glory  of  his  country, 
since  Rome  miist  either  have  changed  its  govern- 
ment,   or  have  remained  a  petty  monarchy. " 
This  is  not,  however,  one  of  those  reflections 
that  naturally  grow  out  of  facts.     Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  the  city,  Servius 
TuUius  mustered    eighty-four   thousand  seven 
hundred  citizens  in  arms** j  after  the  lapse  of 
two  hundred  years,  this  number  did  not  double, 
amounting  to  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand *•:  a  circumstance,  which  shows  that  the    , 
growth  of  Rome,  whether  proceeding  from  do- 


*4  n  deroit  arriverde  deux  choses  Tune;  ou  que  Rome changeroit 
son  gouyernement,  on  qu'elle  resteroit  une  petite  et  pauvre  Mo. 
narchie.    Montesquieu,  Grandeur  etDecadence,  c.  1. 

•5  Dionys.  p.  225. 

»«  TabuL  Capitolin.  ct  Tit.  I^iv.  I.vii.  c.22. 
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CHAP,  mestic  or  foreign  causes,  was  more  rapid  under 
,  ^1^'  ,  the  kings,  than  under  the  consuls. 
Change  The  revolution  fkom  royalty  to  republicanism 

^^Q^^"    happened  at  Rome  as  at  Athens,  and  other  cities 
f«P"^       of  Greece,  because  kinccs,  dissatisfied  with  legi- 
B.C. 509.   timate  honours,  overleaped  those  bamers,  which 
Paraiierof  '^^   religion    of   the   times    opposed   to    their 
Rome  and  tyranny.  ^'     In  the  uniform  belief  of  their  sub- 
jects, they  were  the  accountable  vicegerents  of 
heaven,   and  the  sceptre   dropped  fr6m    their 
hands,  whenever  they  infringed  the  sacred  obli- 
gations,  under  which  they  held  it.     Through 
the  eminent  abilities,  the  obstinate  struggle,  and 
the  ultimate  and  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
Roman,    as   well  as  the  Athenian  tyrants,  the 
martial  spirit  of  both  nations  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  and  in  both  alike,  the  enthusiasm 
for  military  glory  accompanied  the  enthusiasm 
for  liberty.  *®    The  object  of  their  fond  wishes, 
both  of  Uiem  acquired  beyond  all  other  cities  in 
the  world ;  though  their  roads  to  grandeur  and 
renown  became  widely  different,  from  their  total 
dissimilarity  in  point  of  local  circumstances  and 
neighbourhood.     Athens,  surrounded  by  states 
brave  and  politic   as  herself,   made  conquests 
abroad;    and  in  the  zenith   of  her  greatness. 


*7  Thucydid.  in  Prooem.  Aristot.  Politic,  pasum.  Montesquieu, 
Esprit  des  Loix.  Lxi.  c.  11.  totally  mistakes  the  nature  of  these 
reTolutions. 

'*  Ai}AfU  5f  B  Kara  iw  fiopov,  oXXa  iro\Aax^>  V  untyofua  ois  €r<  XF"!^ 
tntsbaiwy  &c.  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  78.  This  passage,  attesting  the  mili- 
tary energies  inspired  by  liberty,  is  the  text  on  which  Livy  expa« 
tiates,  in  hu  second  book  throughout. 
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asserted  dominion  over  far  remote  coasts,  and  a  chap. 
thousand  maritime  republics.  But  her  diminu-  y^"^ 
tive  territory,  at  home,  afforded  not  any  firm 
basis  on  which  empire  could  rest ;  whereas  the 
Romans  first  conquered  the  ndtions  of  Italy 
around  them,  and  thence  from  that  central 
peninsula,  the  solid  citadel  of  their  power,  ex- 
tended their  triumphs  on  all  sides,  until  the 
whole  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  was  inclosed 
within  their  iron  frontier.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  diversity  of  fortune,  the  maxims  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  two  states,  exhibit  such  a  striking 
resemblance  as  renders  the  history  of  the  one  a 
perpetual  commentary  on  that  of  the  other. 

In  comparison  with  other  nations  of  antiquity,  Thdr  pro* 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  both  Greeks  3I«racter. 
and  Romans  consisted  in  the  law  of  monogamy^*,  wtkt. 
and  in  thfe  zeal  for  civil  liberty.      From  the 
former  of  these  sources  flowed  that  early  insti* 
tution,  and  that  propriety  of  domestic  manners, 
which  distinguishes,  in  modem  times,  the  sub- 
jects  of  Europe  from  the  slaves  of  Asia.     Con* 

i9  Eva  <uf9^  fdas  ywaiKos  rvx^iv^  vid.  Petit,  de  I)^g.  Attic,  p.  35. 
From  two  passages  of  Livy,  the  one  corrupt,  the  other  rhetorical, 
^co  Neapolitano,  and  D'Uni,  (Delia  cittadinanza  Romana)  and 
other  fanciful  writers,  have  inferred  that  marriages,  establishing  ccr« 
tainty  with  regard  to  the  offspring,  the  duties  of  education,  Stc. 
could  be  contracted  only  by  Patricians,  so  called  a  patre  ciendo^ 
that  is,  as  they  explain  the  words,  from  being  able  to  name  their 
fothers.  But  Homer  would  have  taught  them  that  they  should 
have  said  from  being  able  to  boast  their  father's  virtues.  The  ety- 
mology, besides,  is  denied  by  Dionysius,  1.  u.  p.  87.  and  indeed  by 
Livy  himself,  **  Patres  certe,  ab  honore;  Patriciique  progemet 
eorum  appellata."    Tit.  Liv.  1.  i.  c.8.  Conf.  1.x.  c.  8. 
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CHAP.  ^Is  were  in  Rome,  what  the  archons  had  been 
J^^^  ,  in  Greece.  The  Tribunes  in  the  pne  cwntiy, 
corre^onded  to  the  Ephori  in  the  other.  Un- 
controuled  powers  had  belonged  to  the  Grecian 
iEsymnetae*,  before  they  were  conferred  on  the 
l^omsoi  Dictators.  In  tlie  Patricians  of  Rome, 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  Eupatrid©  of  Greece  ; 
whUe  the  Equites  of  the  former  country  bear  9 
striding  analogy  to  those  noble  bands  of  Grecian 
youth  eioployed  by  the  magistrates  in  matters 
xequirin^  celerity^  and  dispatch,  and,  who  serv- 
ing  on  hogback  in  proof  of  their  hereditary 
opulence,  were  always  ready  to  defend  the  state 
against  foreign  enemies,  and  the  government 
againrt  domestic  insurgents. »  To  say  all  in  one 
word,  such  was  the  affinity  between  the  two 
nations,  that  even  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
Greeks  were  early  borrowed  by  the  Romans^, 
and  embodied  in  Aeir  jurisprudence.  ^ 

^.  Amtol,  PoUtic.  liii.  c.  U. 

•»  The  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  PatricianB  are  comprised  ui 
the  old  Athenian  law,  EvratpiUt  ymocicw  Tatf«o,  «u  raptx^  ^X«^ 
Tot,  KtuPOfUf^^iieuncaKBS  fivcu,  koi  6<nmf  koi  Itpcuf  t^rrr^t*  *•  It  belongs 
XQ  the  £upatrida?  to  perform  the  rites  and  interpret  the  omensy  of 
r^iglon,  to  teach  the  laws,  and  to  bear  magistracies.** 

n  The  Equites  were  originally  caUed  Celeres,  a  word  denoting 
thtir  primary  functions,  ^(PUn.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  xxxiiL  c  S.)  and  ex- 
actly according  with  their  ofiBce  in  Gre^e,  See  Histoiry  of  Ancteni^ 
Gve^e,  cxxTiiL 

**  Aristot  Politic.  LiT.  et  passim.  Compare  the  account  of 
C|ifilM)on*s  oompinu^y  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  c  xxvin. 

H  pi^yshis,  1.x.  p.68K  Tit.  Liv.  Liil  c.31.  Tacita%  Annal. 
Liii.  c.t7.  Strabo*  l.xiv.  p.  642.  and  Plin.  Nat  Hist  Lxxxiv.  c.5. 
The.  twelve  tables  w^e  promulgated,  U.  C,  SOS.  B.  C.  45S.  Her« 
roodorus  of  Ephesus  agisted  ii^  th^  work.  PompoQ.  df  Qtigau 
Juris,  Sec. 
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With  such  congeniality  of  character,  their  chap. 
transactions  also  aflford  very  remarkable  parallels,  v  ^^ 
In    their   respective    histories,    we  find  alike  similarity 
haughty^  proceedings  of  the  Eupatridse  and  jjl^m^ 
Patricians,  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  ^^^ 
kings,  whose  sacred  office  had  served  in  both 
countries,  as  a  security  and  pledge,  that  the 
people  should  not  be  treated  with  insult,  nor  the 
nobles  with  injustice.  ^    Yet,  from  the  destruc^ 
tionr  of  Tarquin,  a  period  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years  passed  away  before  any  dissen- 
sions between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  ter- 
minated in  blood  ^ :  and  so  firmly  had  the  found- 
aticms  of  domestic  manners  been  established 
under  the  six  preceding  kings,  that  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years  elapsed,  before  any  woman  in 
Rome  publicly  separated  from  her  husband.^ 
In  no  country  of  the  world  were  crimes  less  fire- 
qurat,  or  punishments  less  severe.    The  dread 
c£  admonition  from  a  magistrate  long  operated 
as  a  restraint,  equally  efficacious  and  salutary^; 
so  acute  was  the  sense  of  shame,  and  so  awful 
the  respect  for  government,  deemed  essential  to 

*»  C«iif.  Dionys.  1.  x.  p.  639.  el  seq.  and  History  of  Andent 
Greece,  c.  1  J.  Dein  nenrili  iinperio  Potres  Plebem  exercere.  Salluft. 
Fragment 

••  Arktot.  Politic.  I.  ▼.  c  la 

*»  See  in  lAry,  L  iv.  c.  9, 10.  the  contrast  between  the  impas- 
domed  and  sanguinarj  Ardeans,  and  the  disciplined  moderation 
e?en  of  the  Roman  populace. 

**  The  first  tfirorce  happened  U.  C.  520.  Yid.  SigOBji  de  Antiq. 
Jitr.  Ciril.  Roman.  I.  i.  c  9.  p.  51. 

*•  Conf.  Ht.  LtT.  I.  X.  c.  9.  and  Aulus  Gdlius,  1.  xv.  ell.  The 
sote  sanction  of  the  Valerian  law  consbted  in  the  dechnratioii,  that 
he,  who  violated  it)  would  act  amiM.    Tit.  Liv.  ubi  supra. 
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CHAP,  the  nature  of  man,  because  indispensable  to  his 
V  ^";^.  existence  in  community.     Habituated  to  such 
feelings,  the  Romans  were  quickened  in  the  pur- 
suit of  greatness  by  the  active  emulation  of  two 
annual  consuls,  and  the  ardent  competition  be- 
tween two  orders  in  the  state,  the  Patricians 
striving  to  maintain  the  pre-eminence  which 
they  enjoyed,  the  Plebeians  struggling  to  merit 
the  equality  to  which  they  aspired :  and  the  same 
political  arrangements,  under  which  a  people 
less  disciplined  by  morals,  would  have  fluctuated 
between   cruel    tyranny  and    bloody  sedition, 
secured,  to  this  illustrious  nation,  equality  of 
freedom  at  home,  and  abroad  consolidation  of 
empire. 
Wari  of        Few  readers  are  altogether  unprepared  on 
*^  ^?-      the  subiect  of  Roman  warfare  in  Italy :   fewer 
itai/.         Still  entertam  clear  or  correct  notions  concern- 
ing it.     For  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cast  an  eye  on  the  nations  by  whom  Rome 
was  surrounded ;    and  to  examine  her  transac- 
tions with  these  nations  separately  and  succes- 
sively,  so  that  preceding    events  may  throw 
light  on  those  that  follow  them.    In  prosecuting 
this  new  mode  of  Roman  history,  it  wiU  be 
proper,  also,  to  advert  to  the  results  of  military 
success  in  the  increase  and  embellishment  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  extension,  improvement, 
and  security  of  the  territory :  from  the  distinct 
consideration  of  which  capital  objects,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  Ro- 
mans^ in  arts  as  well  as  arms,  when,  at  the  close 
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of  Alexander's  reign,  they  first  came  into  con-  c  H  A  p^ 
tact  with  the  inhabitants  of  MsgnsL  Graecia.         \J^^ 

Besides  their  brethren  in  Latium,  and  theNatioai 
Tuscans  who  held  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  them  in 
the  iEqui  lived  more  inland  towards  the  north  ^<»tt«- 
bf  Rome,  and  the  Volsci  on  the  south,  in- 
habiting respectively  the  rough  and  intricate 
valleys  around  the  Anio,  and  the  Liris.  Beyond 
the  i^ui  on  one  side,  and  beyond  the  Volsci 
on  the  other,  the  Sabines  and  Samnites  enjoyed 
more  extensive  domains*  The  Samnites,  who 
became  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  were 
colonies  of  Sabines;  both  nations  descended 
from  the  Osci,  and  spoke  the  ancient  Oscan 
tongue  ^ ;  and  both  were  the  founders  of  various 
smaller  communities,  which  divided  by  moun- 
tains or  rivers,  and  defended  by  rude  walls, 
occupied  and  deformed  many  inland  districts^ 
while  the  neighbouring  coasts  were  cultivated 
and  embellished  by  Tuscans  and  Greeks.     Of  Tiwcanf— . 

-  .         T.    1        .1  their  umitf 

the  two  seas  encompassmg  Italy,  the  western  defined, 
received  the  name  of  Tuscan,  and  the  eastern 
is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Adriatic  from 
Adria,  a  Tuscan  colony. "  The  Tuscans,  in- 
deed, very  anciently  cultivated  the  extensive 
plains  between  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  the 
Po  and  the  Rubicon.  Their  first  settlements, 
however,  should  seem  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  coun- 
try still  bearing  the  name  of  Tuscany.  ^    In 

*•  Strabo,  1.  v,  p.  255.  »»  fit.  Liv.  I.  v.  c.  W. 

^  Livj  says  of  them  **  in  utmmque  mare  vergentes  incokiere 
iirfoibus  duodenis  terras,  prius  cis  Apenninum,  ad  inferum  mare; 
J  A  3 
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citAp.  this  district  between  the  Tuscan  sea  and  the 
J^M  Apennines  they  buflt  twelve  cities,  which  io 
process  of  time  planted  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain,  with  as  many  cdonies,  extending  to 
the  Hadriatic,  and  finally  occnp3dng  the  whole 
of  the  adjacent  coast,  except  the  little  comer 
manfully  defended  by  the  Veneti ;  a  name, 
which  local  situation  perpetuated  to  modem 
times  in  the  long  illustrious  Venetians*  Not 
cmitented  with  such  ample  possessions  in  the 
north,  the  Tuscans  in  their  proqierous  days 
usurped  the  Campania,  that  valuable  southern 
plain  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Latin 
shore,  comparatively  small  in  extent,  but  pe- 
culiarly alluring  in  point  of  climate,  fertiUty 
and  beauty.  ^  In  this  delightftil  district,  the 
Tuscans  likewise  established  twelve  colonies, 
of  which  the  ^principal  was  Vultunsus^  after* 
wards  called  Capua.  ^  But  notwithstanding 
the  amplitude  of  their  territwies,  their  militaiy 
power  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  even  in  the 
first  ages  of  Rome.  At  the  time  when  Ro* 
mulus  occupied  that  strong-hold,  arts,  rather 


poilea  tnuit  Apenmoum  toddem^  quot  capita  origiiiis  crantyoo- 
loniis  misids;  que  trans  Padum  omnia  loca»  excepto  Veiietomm 
aagnlO)  usque  ad  mare  tennere.'*  1.  v.  c.  97.  T\»  first  senlemcatf 
of  tke  Tuscans  thus  lay  between  the  Mare  Infamm  and  tlMikpM- 
nine :  t|iey  afterwards  crossed  the  mountain^  and  plaaled  cokiaies 
around  the  Po.  But  Cluverius  says,  on  the  contrary,  **  Ifi  igitur 
aitlquae  iUkift  Hetnirise  Circumpadanee  fuave  fimeft;  ex  quiBo^ 
postea  in  novam  inter  ^ennhium  et  Mare  infcnim  Hetmriam 
toddcm  eolonias  deduxerunt."  Vid.  Cluver.  ItaL  Antiq.  1.  xL 
p.  454. 
M  Polybius,  I.  ii.  r.  17.  *•  Tit.  liv.  I.  it.  r.  37. 
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than  arms,  formed  the  tnain  purrait  «f  th6  Tb^  <}  tt  A  K 
cans.  They  were  a  cotumercial  and  ingediom  ^  *^^, 
people,  resembling  the  Greeks  in  their  taftte  for 
itkutAc  and  dancingi  for  painting  and  sculpture  i 
while  their  pompous  magnificence^  voluptuoui 
luxury,  and  worse  ^an  Asiatic  effeminacy^, 
weU  accord  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Ly^ 
dians,  their  reputed  ancestors.  ^  Their  confe* 
deracy  had  become  extremely  inadequate,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  defence ;  and  thdr  thirtyi^ix 
cities,  governed  by  as  many  kings  eafied  Lucom 
mons  ^,  should  seem  to  have  been  anxious,  each 
ibr  its  particular  safety,  taking  a  very  faint  con* 
cem  in  the  a£&irs  of  its  neighbours^ 

Under  such  circumstances  of  sincieni  Italy,  i  lUpeof 
country  exhibiting  strength  void  of  art  in  some  bi^fl 
paits,  and  opulence  without  union  in  otbeti^  a^^^^^ 
RcMnuIus  was  first  engaged  in  war  through  the 
expedient  by  which  his  subjects  had  been  cci^ 
lecteci^  imd.  among  whofio,  the  number  of  males 
greatly    predominated    ()ver   that  of  tem$tUe^ 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  well-known  explcM^ 
called  the  r^e  of  the  Sabines,  though  Latin 
aad  Tuscan  women,  still  nearer  neighbours  to 
Eomey  haid  flocked  to  see  the  gam^  of  Nep- 
tune, and  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  the 
rudeness  of  compulsory  wedlock  :  for  Romulufl^  * 
a&ninistered  to  the  Romans,  and  the  damsels 
whom  they  respectively  seized,  the  elements  of 
fire^  bread  or  rather  grdn,  and  watery  embtooia 


^  Athenseusy  1.  xii.  p.  517.  ^  Juatin.  1.  xx.  c.  1. 

37  Lucomones  regct  Mint  Tutca  lingua.    Servmi  ad  £aei(l.  1.  ii. 
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CHAP,  employed  in  those  days  to  denote  the  indissolu- 
%.,-,;_.  ble  communion  of  married  life. ^  To  the  re- 
latives  of  the  detained  women,  enraged  at  vio- 
lated hospitality,  he  alleged  the  plea  of  poli- 
tical necessity,  and  the  primeval  institutions  of 
Greece,  according  to  which  it  was  deemed 
more  decorous  ^  in  females  to  submit  to  manly 
force,  than  to  pronounce  a  blushing  consent. 
In  contempt  of  such  justifications,  the  neigh- 
bours of  Rome  took  arms*  The  Romans 
checked  their  irruption ;  drove  them  into  dis- 
orderly flight;  and  Romulus,  with  his  own 
hand,  slew  their  leader,  king  of  Caenina,  a  city, 
it  is  uncertain,  whether  of  the  Latins  or  Sabines. 
Upon  this,  and  a  second  victory  over  the  Latin 
city  Antemna,  Romulus  led  back  his  army  ex* 
ulting  in  success,  and  singing  rude  extemporary 
verses,  to  the  praise  of  his  skill  and  valour.  He 
Thetri-  then  entered  the  city  clothed  in  purple,  and 
'*°*^**  crowned  with  laurel,  preceded  by  priests,  and 
followed  by  soldiers.  Public  gratulations  hailed 
this  victorious  procession.  Sacrifices  to  the 
gods  were  accompanied  with,  joyous  entertain- 
ments; and  during  this  mixed  solemnity, 
destined,  in  process  of  time,  to  swell  into  the 
gorgeous  pomp  of  Roman  triumphs,  Romulus 
conveyed  to  the  Capitoline  hill  the  spoils  of  the 
king  of  Csenina,  his  prostrate  rival,  and  conse* 
crated  them  to  Jupiter  under  his  title  of  spoil- 
bearer  ;  to  whom  he  afterwards  raised  a  temple* 


3'  Dionys.  Halicani.  1.  ii.  p.  95. 

^'  Ton  ywai^t  ciri^ai'crcpov.     Id.  ibid. 
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whose  vestiges  could  be  discerned  with  rever-  chap. 
ence  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus.^  This  ^^^' 
temple,  the  first  germ  of  the  renowned  capitol, 
was  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  spolia 
opima,  the  spoils  stripped  by  Roman  com- 
manders from  the  bodies  of  adverse  generals ; 
an  honour  not  lessened  to  Romulus  by  frequent 
participation,  since  the  spolia  opima  were  only 
twice  consecrated,  from  the  death  of  that 
prince  to  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth**, 
after  numerous  battles,  and  almost  as  many 
victories. 

Under  her  first  king,  Rome  conquered  several  Condition 
cities  of  the  Latins  and  Tuscans,    and  incor-  ^?*!^**°' 

tral  states 

porated  within  her   own  walls  a  considerable  of  Italy 
portion  of  the  Sabines.  ^    Numa,   the  second  4^^!^^ 
king,   reprobated  the  encroachments  of  ambi-  of  Numa** 
tion.     He  erected  a  temple  to  Good  Faith ;  and  u.c.89— 
his  example  concurred  with  his  precepts  towards  '*• 
impressing  the  salutary  conviction  that  justice  is 
essential  to  piety.     His  mild  yet  firm  sway  anti- 
cipated the  wish  of  the  virtuous  Plato;   and 
while  populous  and  powerful  nations  were  a 
prey  to  despotism  or  anarchy,  a  small  commu- 
nity on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  flourished  under 
the  paternal  care  of  a  philosopher  on  the  throne. 
The  influence  of  Numa's  virtues  extended  to 


^.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  1.  ii  p.  103. 

«'  Tit.  Liv.  1.  i.  c.  10.  The  second  spolia  opima  were  gained  by 
Cornelius  Cossus  over-Tolumaius  king  of  the  Veientes.  Id.  1.  iv. 
c.  19. ;  the  third,  by  Claudius  Marcellus  over  Britomarut  king  of  the 
Gauls.    Plut  in  Marcello. 

<»  Dionyiius,  I.  iL  &  Tit.  Liv.  I.  i. 
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CHAP,  neighbouring  states*  Those  who  had  been  rivah 
^"*  and  enemies  celebrated  his  well-earned  praise ; 
and  the  spirit  of  just  government^  difiuaing  it- 
self Uke  a  mild  zephyr  firom  Latium^  softened 
into  amity  the  surrounding  commonwealths.  To 
propitiate  the  gods  rather  by  sanctity  of  man- 
ners^ than  by  rich  o^rings,  to  till  of  plant  the 
ground,  and  to  rear  lawful  children,  occupied 
the  central  states  of  Italy  for  the  space  of  forty- 
three  years ;  during  which  period  it  was  never 
once  necessary  to  open  the  temple  of  Janus^ 
To  this  mysterious  personage,  whose  reformati<m 
of  mankind  from  savageness  into  dvility  was 
typified  in  his  double  countenance^,  a  temple 
had  been  dedicated  by  Romulus.  Numa  com- 
pleted this  temple,  and  adopted  it  as  a  fit  em- 
blem of  war  and  peace ;  of  war  when  open,  of 
peace  when  shut :  under  which  latter  circui*> 
stance,  the  territCMry  of  Rome  was  cultivated 
with  an  emulation  of  industry.  Each  citizm 
could  calT  a  Kttle  lot^  of  land  his  own^  Hi» 
bandmen  thenceforth  continued  the  mam  divi- 
sion of  Romans.  ^    Other  branches  of  labov 

^^DionytkiyLiL  p.  Isy.&PliittclkinNifflMU  NunMirejMfeii 
all  tracBtioiis  and  all  ceremoniei  derogatory  to  die  gods,  ud 
thereby  detrimental  to  man.  He  thus  refined  the  mythology  of 
Momer,  as  was  afterwards  done  by  the  PytbagorfliUM.  See  IfisMy 
of  Ancient  Greece,  c.  zi.  From  this  coinddenee  in  theological 
reformation  arose  the  anachronism  stigmatised  by  Iify»  1.  i.  c  18. 
of  making  Nuroa  a  scholar  of  P^agoras,  ¥rho  lived  100  ytan 
after  him. 

««  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  1.  i«  c  7*  * 

^  Two  Roman  jugera,  equal  to  acres  t^6 :  that  a,  to  five* 
fourths  of  an  English  acre. 

«*  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  1.  xviii.  c.  J4. 
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were  encouraged  in  proportion  to  the  profit,  or  chap. 
even  pleasure,  which  they  afforded*  The  smith,  y  „3^„^ 
carpenter,  weaver,  and  tanner  administered  to 
coarser  wants;  and  already,  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  the  more  refined  trades  of  the  dyer,  the 
goldsmith,  and  the  maker  of  musical  instni* 
ments  were  erected  into  separate  corporations, 
enjoying  appropriate  halls,  emblems,  and  fes- 
tivals.^ 

In  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  successor  to  Wars  un. 
Numa,  the  pretensions  of  Alba,  long  the  chief  ^Jecwc- 
city  of  the  Latins,  were  overthrown  by  the  issue  ceding 
of  the  well-known  combat  between  the  Horatii  u.^si-^ 
and  Curiatii  i  a  transaction  in  several  of  its  cir*-  ^'^^' 
cumstances  strongly  marking  the  distinction  bc^ 
tween  heroic  and  barbarous  manners.^     But 
notwithstanding  the  demolition  of  Alba,   and 
the  conversion  of  its  inhabitants  into  Romans^ 
wars  were  often  renewed  with  the  Latins^  an 
well  as  with  the  Sabines  and  Tuscans,  in  come- 
quence  of  the  law  of  nations  then  pr^alent  is 
Italy.    By  a  useful  fiction  of  modem  lawyers; 
kings,  in  tK^  official  capacity,  are  immortal  j^ 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  each  prii^.ce 

«7  Plutarch  in  Nudul 

^  Mannen  are  barbaroiu  when  crimet  are  committed  wantonTj^ 
iriciieflfled  unfeefinglyy  and  either  horridly  arenged,  or  alFowed  to^ 
paw  oncfaalknged.  The  reverie  of  all  this  appevs  in  Dionjsiiity 
1.  ill.  p.  151.  See  the  affecting  prelude  to  the  combat;  the  a^ta> 
tions  and  tears  of  the  kinsmen ;  the  resistless  transports  of  the 
love-sick  Horatia  bursting  the  restnunts  of  her  wtll-disciplined  mo- 
dcMtf :  the  stem  patriotism  of  her  brother;  his  ovtfoSeia,  or  confi- 
dence in  his  own  dire  feelings,  of  which  the  propriety,  on  such  an 
occanon,  was  recognized  by  the  lather  of  Horatia  himself,  and  by 
the  king  who  expiated  the  murder. 


J 
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CHAP,  are  thus  transmitted  entire  to  his  successors^ 
^"'  But  the  neighbours  of  ancient  Rome,  not  ac- 
knowledging this  maxim  ^,  rejected  the  supre- 
macy, first  of  Ancus  Martius,  and  afterwards  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  former  of  these 
princes,  grandson  to  Numa,  and  heir  to  his 
virtues,  armed  for  a  just  defence,  and  terminated 
a  long  and  complicated  war  by  results  beneficial 
to  his  country.  The  Veientes  ceded  to  Rome 
the  property  of  the  Mesian  forest;  the  remotest 
communities  of  Sabines  acknowledged  the  su- 
periority of  Roman  valour ;  Ancus  extended  his 
frontier  to  the  sea ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  constructed  the  safe  harbour  of  Ostia. 
To  secure  the  navigation^  of  that  river,  he  for- 
tified the  Janiculum,  an  eminence  on  its  western 
bank;  and  this  eighth,  as  it  may  be  deemed^ 
and  loftiest  ^^  of  the  Roman  hills,  was  joined  to 
mount  Palatine  by  a  wooden  bridge.  To  thp 
new  citizens,  chiefly  Latins,  whom  his  victories 
brought  to  Rome,  Ancus  assigned  dwellings  on 
mount  Aventine.  Mount  Caelius  was  inhabited 
by  Albans:  the  Palatine  ^id  Capitoline  hills 
had  been  already  occupied  respectively  by  Ro- 
mans and  Sabines.  **  Upon  the  death  of  Ancus 
Martins,  his  successor,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was 
involved  in  a  new  war.  The  incursions  of  his 
enemies  were  repressed,    their  armies  driven 

^  Dionyrius,  Lui.  p.  185.  ^  Ibid  p.  18 J. 

^1  The  Janiculum  rises  S60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber; 
that  18,  100  feet  higher  than  any  of  the  leven  hills  on  the  oppoiite 
bank. 

**  DionyA.  ibid. 
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from  the  field,  many  of  their  cities  taken,  and  chap. 
chastised  with  different  measures  of  severity  ^  ,^'  # 
according  to  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance. 
The  Latins,  having  wholly  submitted,  became 
auxiliaries  to  Tarquin  in  reducing  the  rebeUious 
communities  of  Tuscans;  namely,  those  first 
established  in  Italy  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Apennine :  and  both  Latins  ^id  Tuscans  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Rome  in  her  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Sabines,  and  in  the  course  of 
five  years  compelled  that  warlike  people  to  ac- 
cept the  same  conditions  of  peace,  by  which 
themselves  were  bound.  **, 

Such  a  tide  of  prosperity  was  celebrated  by  Enagot  of 
triumphs    at    Rome,    and  commemorated    by  cdveS"*" 
public  monuments.     As  emblems  of  his  su-  fromtlw 
pretoacy,  Tarquin  received  from  the  Tuscans  a  bj  Tar- 
golden  crown,  a  sceptre  of  ivory,  bearing  an  ^^^ 
eagle  on  its  summit,  and  a  throne  of  the  same 
rare    material.       The    ostentatious    Tuscans, 
pompous  even  in  their  flattery,  presented  him 
also  with  a  purple  tunic  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  a  robe  of  royalty  rivalling  the  Candy s  wom> 
by  the  great  kings  of  the  East,  together  with 
twelve  fasces,    representing  the  allegiance  of 
their  twelve  subject  communities.  ^  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  allowed  Tarquin  to  assume 
these  badges  of  grandeur,  which  were  retained 
by  succeeding  kings,  and  even  by  the  Romaic 
consuls,  who  rejected  only  the  gdden  crown 

«  Diony«.  1.  iii.  p.  184.  et  seq.  «  Dionys.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  and  variegated  robe  of  royalty,  as  ornaments  too 
^  ^^^  ,  proud  and  invidious.  ^ 

Rome  im-  A  man  of  Corinthian  extraction,  brought  up 
g^[^'"  amidst  the  arts  of  Tuscany,  and  carefully  in- 
Sftnuty,  *  structed  by  his  father  in  those  of  Greece,  mi^t 
Srity.  ""  be  expected  to  employ  the  wealth  acquired  by 
conquest  in  works  of  useful  magnificence.  Won- 
derful  were  the  exertions  of  Tarquin  for  im- 
proving the  strength,  the  beauty,  and  the  salu- 
brity of  Rome.  The  four  hills  rudely  inclosed 
by  preceding  kings  (for  the  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
and  Esquiline  were  added  by  his  successor  Ser- 
vius  Tullius),  he  surrounded  with  a  regular  and 
complete  waU,  composed,  it  is  said,  of  stones, 
forming,  many  of  them,  a  cart's  load.  He 
constructed  the  Cloaca  maxima,  destined  to  cany 
in  a  broad  subterranean  stream  the  filth  of  tt^ 
dty  into  the  Tiber.  ^  He  adorned  the  Fcmmt 
with  elegant  porticoes ;  and,  a^iring  in  all 
things  to  rival  the  magnificence  of  Greece, 
erected  on  a  plain  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine  hills,  a  r^^ar  and  sqpacious  hippo^ 
4nnne,  which,  under  tiie  name  of  Cii:cus,  far 
surpassed  its  modd  the  hippodrome  of  dympia. 
Tarquin  approached  his  eightieth  year^  and  com- 
menced in  this  advanced  life  the  noblest  of  all 
his  works.    During  his  obstinate  war  with  the 


M  Coaf.  Tit  Liv.  L  i.  c8.  &l.ii.  c.  U  ft  Dionyi^  obL  iapnL 
^  Stnbo,  L  V.  p.  23&.  ft  Plk.  k  xx&vL  c  S4.    The  Cloica  wu 

repaired  under  the  republic  at  the  ezpence  of  lOOO  talents.  Dionji. 

1.  iii.  p.  soo.    It  was  again  repaired  by  Agrippa  under  Augustm. 

Grid.  Fast  Li¥.v.4Ql « ft  StMbo^ultt  supra.    It  is  now  cboaked  up 

and  neglected,  and  its  mouth  only  to  be  seen  when  the  Tiber  is  low. 
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S^bines,  he  had  vowed  templea  on  the  Capitoline  chap. 
hill  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva;  but  a8  ^  j™* 
Terminus  and  Juventas,  the  god  of  boundaries 
and  the  goddess  of  youth,  who  had  already  in 
that  place  chapels  erected  to  them,  refused  to 
resign  their  seats  ^^  even  to  Jupiter  himself,  he 
inclosed  the  mansions  of  these  inflexible  divinities 
within  the  precinct^  of  his  new  edifice,  of  which 
he  traced  the  plan,  and  laboriously  formed  the 
vast  subterranean  base.  His  grandson,  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  carried  on  the  design^  which  was  c<mi- 
pleted  in  the  third  Consulate.  The  capitol  of 
Rome  stood,  like  that  of  Corinth,  on  an  emi* 
nence,  though  far  less  commanding^ ;  and  con^ 
tained  within  its  walls  three  parallel  templev 
that  of  Jupiter  occupying  the  middle  or  most 
honourable  place.  This  enormous  pile  of  build* 
ing,  which  extended  18iO  Roman  feet  in  circuity 
was  burnt  amidst  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla.  Enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  Rome 
rebuilt  the  capitol,  and  adorned  it,  with  a  pro^ 
fusion  of  co^Uy  ornaments^  but  neither  altered 


^  The  obftlinaoy  ef  TecmiDot  wsf  ccMn^tmetf  bj  the  angers  ioHh 
an  omen,  ^  that  the  boundaries  of  the  commonwedth  should  nerer 
recede  f*  and  that  of  Juventas,  that  Rome  should  ever  Sourish  in 
jKnithfiil  vigour.  Livy,  1.  i.  c.  85,  refers  this  tronsac^n  to  the  reign 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  Pionydus,  l.iv.  p.  S57.  ia  ftr  nnnre  worthy 
of  bdqg  followed. 

•*  The  Capitoline  hill  rose  118  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber: 
the  Pabtme,  135 ;  the  CaBUan,  1S5 ;  the  Ssquilinc^  154:  the  Aven- 
tkie,  117;  th6  union  of  the  Quirinal  and  Yimiiwl  in  Dioclesian's 
bathfy  141 :  the  top  of  mount  Janiculum^near  the  Villa  Spada,  S60, 
9t  Phibsophical  Transactions,  vol.  xhii.  part  ii.  for  yehr  1777.  But 
the  hHls  of  Rome  hare  been  depressed^  aud  its  valleys  elevated 
through  fiuther  dilapidations  of  the  city. 
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CHAP*  its  primary  form,  nor  increased  its  original  di- 
,  ^1^*  ,  mensions** 

Scrviui  Tarquinius  Priscus,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 

HU  ownT  eight  years,   was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law 
cUofthe     Servius  TuUius,  who,  from  the  cause  above  ex- 
•emUing     plained,  which  armed  the  neighbours  of  Rome  on 
Ato  Wd^^  ^^^  accession  of  every  new  king,  had  to  begin 
0nt«U.c.  his  administration   with   hostilities  against  the 
177— 219.  Tuscans  and  Latins.     The  former  people,  being 
stripped  of  part  of  their  lands,  renewed  their 
submissions  i    and    the  latter,    after    repeated 
defeats  in  war,  were  more  completely  subdued 
by  policy.     In  emulation  of  the  Amphictyons  in 
Greece  ^^  Servius  required  the  Latins  to  build  a 
temple  at   Rome  on  mount  Aventine,  and  to 
send  thither  annual  deputies  from  their  several 
cities,  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  their 
common  origin;  of  worshipping  their  common 
gods  J  of  adjusting  mutual  interests ;   and  of 
concerting  national  enterprises.      By  thus  as- 
sembling at  Rome,  the  Latins  all  acknowledged 
that  city  for  the  centre  of  their  union  and  their 
capital ;  and  the  name  of  Latin,  as  Servius  had 
foreseen,  came  giadually  to  be  lost  in  the  higher 
appellation  of  Roman. 
His  new*     .   ^y  fifty  new  laws,  this  wise  prinoe  restrained 
^"^^         the  commission  of  wrongs,   and  enforced  the 
obligation  of  contracts.    He  extended  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  emancipated  slaves,  repelling 

»  Plin.l.  xxxvi.  c.  24.  Conf.  Tacit.  Histor.  l.if.  c.  53.  Iven 
under  the  emperors,  all  admired,  vastum  aggeris  spatium  et  tub- 
itructionet  insanas  Capitolii.    Plin.  ibid. 

••  Dionys.  1.  iv.  p.  S15. 
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the  objections  of  pride  and  cruelty;  and  to  chap. 
actual  slaves  he  communicated  the  privileges  of  ^^^' 
religion,  built  for  their  use  wooden  oratories  on 
the  cross-ways,  and  allowed  them  to  celebrate  in 
common  the  festival  of  the  Compitalia.  ^*  To 
accommodate  the  new  citizens,  whom  his  mild 
policy  had  created,  he  joined  the  Quirinal,  Vi- 
minal,  and  Esquiline  to  the  mounts  already  en- 
closed, and  thus  completed  the  city  of  the  seven 
hillsi  Rome,  as  thus  enlarged,  is  likened  to 
Athens  in  extent.  The  comparison  is  not  exact, 
for  Athens  measured  eighteen  miles  In  circuit ; 
and  the  walls  of  Rome  only  fourteen  miles,  even 
when  the  Campus  Martins  had  been  taken  in 
by  Aurelian.  ®     But  long  before  the  age  of  that 

•»  Dionys.  p.  215.  et  wq. 

^  According  to  Nolli's  accurate  map,  the  walls  of  Rome,  in* 
eluding  the  Campus  Martius  inclosed  by  Aurelian,  and  the  Mons 
Vaticanus,  called  Citta  Leonina,  because  taken  in  by  Pope  Leo  FV. 
extend  in  their  whole  circuit  only  \H  miles,  45  Cannes,  and  5  palms, 
Roman  measure.  The  modem  walls,  however,  are  more  extensive 
than  the  ancient,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  measured  12  miles, 
SCO  paces.  Plin.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  But  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  the 
environs  of  Rome  came  to  be  crowded  by  buildings,  especially  along 
the  high*ways,  comprehended  under  the  same  general  name,  **  Urbis 
appellatio  rauris,  Romae  autem  continentibus  sedificiis  finitur,  quod 
latius  patet." 
And  Claudian  -* 

Inde  salutato  libatis  Tybride  lymphis 
Excipiunt  areas,  operosaque  semita  vastis 
Molibus,  et  quicquid  tantae  praemittitur  urbi  — 
verses  extending  the  approaches  of  Rome  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Nar  and  the  Tiber.    The  indefinite  signification  of  the  word  has 
passed  with  similar  effect  to  modern  times,  of  which  I  met  with  an 
example  nearly  half  a  century  ago.    At  the  distance  of  two  stages 
from   the  Porta  del  Populo,  a  Roman  being  taxed  with  cheating, 
replied,  *'  alle  porte  di  Roma  non  s'  inganna  nissimo,**  a  moral' 
exaggeration  as  great  as  the  geographical.    Horace,  during  the 
rOL.  TI.  B  B 
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CHAP,  emperor,  spacious  suburbs  ha4  gradually  arises 
on  all  sides,  exhibiting  from  their  near  contiguity 
to  Rome,  and  each,  other,  the  appearance'  of 
one  continuous  and  endless  city.® 

In  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  Rome, 
Servius  deemed  it  the  more  necessary  to  keep  an 
exact  account  of  its  resources.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  availed  himself  of  the  divisions,  already 
made,  of  the  city  into  wards,  and  of  the  country 
into  districts.  The  wards,  he  raised  froii^ 
the  number  of  three  to  that  of  four,  in- 
habited  by  four  city  tribes :  the  rustic  tribes 
were  distributed  into  fifteen  districts,,  each  of 
which  was  provided  with  a  place  of  safety  ia 
case  of  invasion,  commonly  a  natural  eminence 
fortified  by  art,  and  denoted  by  the  Greek  word 
Pagus,  expressive  of  its  form  and  use.  Over 
each  Pagus  an  officer  was  chosen  to  preside, 
whose  peculiar  business  was  to  collect  contribu- 
tions, and  to  superintend  in  the  celebratloa  of 
the  Paganalia;  religious  festivals  which  were 
made  to  answer  an  important  political  purpose  i 
for  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  were  com,- 
manded  to  dedicate,  at  their  respective  Pagan- 
alia, copper  coins  of  different  denominations, 
according  to  their  own  differences  of  age  or  sex. 


meridian  greatness  of  Rome,  Hxes  the  Quirinal  and  the  Aventine 
for  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries : 

Cubat  hie  in  colle  Quiriuo^ 

Hie  extremo  in  Aventino ; 
the  interval  between  which  boundaries   measures  three  EngUsh 

•?  Dionysius,  p,  213.  ct  sei^. 
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These  religious  offerings  at  once  showed  to  the  CHAP/ 
magistrate  the  populousness  of  his  canton  or  ^  ^^'  j 
district,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females,  and 
that  of  fighting  men  to  males  above  or  below  the 
fit  military  age.  The  regulations  of  Servius  did 
not  stop  here.  At  the  death  of  every  inhabit- 
ant belonging  to  the  city  or  country,  a  piece  of 
money  was  appropriated  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
libitina:  and  for  every  child  that  was  born,  a 
piece,  differently  stamped,  was  to  be  deposited 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina :  directions  that 
produced  an  accurate  register  of  births  and 
burials.  The  last  and  most  important  ordinance 
of  Servius,  was  that  of  the  Census  and  Comitia 
Centuriataj  an  institution  essential  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  commonwealth,  and  with  the  disuse 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  those  evils 
began,  which  rendered  the  most  high-minded 
people  in  history  a  prey  to  military  despotism. 

Servius  is  said  to  have  observed^,  that  in  the  TheCen- 
best  ordered  republics  of  Greece,  the  proportion  *"**' 
of  public  contributions  was  adjusted  with  all 
possible  exactness  to  the  extent  of  private  pro- 
perty. To  introduce  the  same  equitable  regu- 
lation at  Rome,  a  law  was  enacted  commanding 
fathers  of  families  to  deliver  upon  oath  a  full  and 
faithful  account  of  their  whole  household  and 
fortunes.  According  to  their  various  gradations 
in  point  of  wealth,  Servius  distributed  them  into 
six  classes :  the  first  class  consisted  of  persons 

**  I  follow  Dioiiysius,  1.  if.  p.  213.  et  seq»  , 
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C  H  A  F.  worth  100,000  asses  ^,  equivalent  to  IpO  pounds 
3^Y '  weight  of  silver  :  the  second  class,  of  those  worth 
two-thirds  of  that  amount ;  the  third,  of  persons 
estimated  at  50,000  asses:  one-half  of  that  valu- 
ation marked  the  fourth  class:  the  fifth  class 
required  only  11,000  asses,  equivalent  to  35 
pounds  sterling** :  citizens  not  possessed  of  pro- 
perty to  this  amount,  composed  the  sixth  class, 
and  were  exempted  on  account  of  poverty  from 
all  pecuniary  contributions.  But  this  indulgence 
was  attended  with  nearly  a  proportionate  de- 
gradation as  to  the  exercise  of  political  rights : 
for  the  six  classes  were  collectively  divided  into 
193  centuries,  comprehending  the  whole  body 
of  Roman  citizens :  each  citizen  voted  only  in 
his  century;  and  each  century  had  an  equal 
weight  in  the  enactment  of  laws  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates.  But  of  the  193  centuries 
into  which  the  people  were  divided,  not  less  than 
98  were  formed  out  of  the  first  class ;  so  that 
when  these  98  centuries  were  unanimous,  they 
enjoyed  a  decided  preponderancy  in  all  pubUc 
concerns.     The  three  succeeding  classes  were 


•*  An  as  was  a  Roman  pound  of  copper,  nearly  12  ounces  avoir- 
dupois. Old  square  pieces  of  copper,  with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  trc 
met  with  in  various  collections,  agreeing  with  what  Varro  sajs» 
Servius  ^s  pecore  notavit.  Varro  de  Re  Rustic.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Conf. 
Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 

^  In  those  days,  and  long  afterwards,  a  bushel  of  barley  sold  in 
Italy  for  two-pence ;  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  foui^pence :  a  firkin  of 
wine  was  exchanged  for  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  and  a  man  defrayed  his 
expences,  dinner  or  supper,  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  for  one  fkrtbing. 
Polybius,  I.  ii.  c.  15.  &  l.vi.  c.  29.  This  cheapness  of  living  arose 
from  the  plenty  of  necessaries  which  had  continued  from  the  indus- 
trious agricultural  age  of  Numa. 
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mustered,  each  into  21  centuries  ;  whose  equip-  chap. 
ments  for  war  varied  in  completeness  proportion-  ^^ 
ally  to  their  respective  fortunes,  all  of  them 
being  less  perfect  than  the  Grecian  bucklers, 
breast-plates,  greaves,  and  helmets  distinguish- 
ing the  centuries  composed  from  the  most 
honourable  division  of  soldiers  as  well  as  citizens. 
The  fifth  class  was  divided  into  35  centuries  of 
velites,  or  light-armed  troops ;  and  the  sixth 
class  was  thrown  into  one  century,  not  so  much 
for  militaiy  purposes,  as  to  prevent  the  exclusion 
of  any  individual  at  Rome,  however  unfortunate 
his  circumstances,  from  all  share  in  public  deli- 
berations and  popular  elections.  To  estimate 
the  fluctuations  of  property  produced  among  in- 
dividuals  by  time  and  chance,  a  new  valuation 
of  estates,  or  new  census,  wa?  to  be  taken  at  the 
end  of  every  fifth  year,  accompanied  by  a  pe- 
riodical muster  of  persons.^  On  this  solemn 
occasion,  the  centuries  of  horse  and  foot,  the 
heavy-armed  and  velites,  were  drawn  up  in 
battle-array  in  the  plain  extending  between  the 
Tiber  on  one  side,  and  the  Capitoline  and  Qui- 
rinal  hills  on  the  other.  This  plain  was  called 
the  Campus  Martins,  being  peculiarly  conse- 
crated to  the  god  of  war,  on  whose  altar  the 
suovetaurilia,  that  is,  a  bull,  a  boar,  and  a  ram, 
were  at  every  quinquennial  muster  offered  as  an 
expiatory  sacrifice  or  lustrum;  for  this  is  the 
Greek  term  denoting  such  a  solemnity  ;  and  we 
have  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this^  work,  that- 

•'  Dionjsius,  1.  iv.  p.  22^. 
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CHAP,  similar  lustrations*®  of  armed  men,  prevailed 
V  3^'^  J  from  the  earliest  times  in  Macedon,  the  greatest 
and  most  renowned  of  all  Greek  kingdoms :  at 
the  only  muster  recorded  under  Servius  Tullius, 
the  Romans  in  arms  amounted  to  84,700®:  a 
military  force,  which,  in  the  space  of  260  years 
from  the  death  of  their  last  king,  (for  Tarquin 
the  Proud  was  a  tyrant,)  gave  to  this  warlike 
people  a  firm  dominion  over  Italy,  and  eventu- 
ally enabled  them  to  push  their  conquests  on  all 
sides  around  it,  with  an  uniformity  and  stability 
of  success,  unparalleled  in  history. 
War  with  Had  Romc,  at  the  conclusion  of  Servius's 
^^'im''  ^^^8^»  passed  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  it 
.  c.  245  would  have  undergone  little  other  change  than 
that  of  substituting  in  the  stead  of  kings  two 
annual  consuls.  But  Tarquin  the  Proud  spumed 
hereditary  and  legal  forms,  governed  by  domes- 
tic councils,  oppressed  his  people,  and  assassi- 
nated his  nobles.  The  public  indignation,  which 
had  been  a  long  twenty  years  in  collecting,  ex- 
ploded in  the  well-known  events  which  followed 
the  tragic  death  of  Lucretia.  In  establishing, 
or  rather  in  restoring  the  republic,  the  chief 
merit  belonged  to  Brutus  and  CoUatinus,  both 
of  them  of  Corinthian  extraction^  since  the 
former  descended  from  the  sister  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  and  the  latter  from  Aruns,  elder  bro- 
ther to  that  accomplished  prince.  At  their  in- 
stigation, the  Romans  banished  Tarquin  ihe 
Proud  with  his  three  sons.     They  were  followed 

*•  Seeabove*  vol  i.  p.  3 10.  ^  Dionysius,  l.iv.  p.  225. 
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into  exile  by  the  obnoxious  instruments  of  their  <3  H  A  p: 
tyranny ;  and  abetted,  during  the  space  of  four- 
teen  years,  by  the  resentment  or  envy  of  both 
Latins  and  Tuscans.  But  this  long  war,  levied 
for  the  reinstatement  of  tyrants,  redounded 
wholly  to  the  glory  of  Rome  and  of  liberty ; 
names  ever  to  be  associated  with  those  of  Brutus 
and  Valerius;  of  Horatius  Codes  and  Mutius 
Scaevola;  of  the  virgin  Cloelia';  and  of  the  dic- 
tator Posthumius,  who  terminated  the  fierce 
struggle  by  his  victory  near  the  lake  RegiUus  ^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tusculan  hills.  Two  sons  of 
Tarquin  fell  in  the  field :  the  third  had  previ- 
ously perished  in  an  attempt  to  recovet  Gabii : 
the  wretched  father  died  next  yfear  at  Culnae,  a 
Greek  colony  in  Campania,  in  which  he  had 
found  refiige,  after  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  ^ 

with  Aristodemus,  master  of  that  place,  and  like 
himfself  the  usurper  of  sovereignty  in  a  free 
city. 

Before  the  consular  government  was  esta-  Diviaion 
Wished,  Rome  had  gained  an  ascendancy  ovei  warsulkfer 
the  Latins,  Sabines,  and  Tuscans.     From  thi&  ^^  ^on- 
time  forward,  until,  on  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies, her  affairs  come  to  be  embodied  in  the 
present  history,  she  carried  On,     I.  Perpetual 
hostilities  with  the  -^qui  and  Volsci,  envious 
4nd  angry  neighbours,  inhabiting  respectively 
the  mountainous  tracks  around  the  Anio  and  the 
Liris^    II.  She  had  occasional  conflicts  with  the 


'•  Tit.  Liv.  1.  ii.  c.  1 9.    For  the  events  alluded  to  in  the  text, 
see  hit  second  book  throughout. 
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CHAP,  nations  previously  conquered,  \vhom  she  there^ 
^  ™'  1  fore  regarded  as  rebels,  especially  with  the 
Tuscans,  who,  though  cowardly  as  a  confede* 
racy,  showed  spirit  and  perseverance  in  defend- 
ing particular  cities.  II L  She  had  to  oppose  the 
bloody  and  desolating  irruptions  of  the  Gauls, 
until  she  had  humbled  the  spirit  of  those  haughty 
Barbarians.  IV.  She  engaged  in  the  long  and. 
obstinate  conflict  with  the  Samnites,  which  finally 
brought  her  into  warfare  with  the  cities  of  Magna 
Grsecia.  Under  these  four  heads^  all  the  Italian 
wars  of  Rome  naturally  arrange  themselves, 
since  her  more  obscure  enemies  were  depend- 
encies or  colonies  of  the  nations  just  mentioned, 
and  never  had  recourse  to  arms  but  in  the  cha- 
racter of  auxiliaries. 
Those  of  The  iEqui,  even  in  thfe  reign  of  Ancus  Mai* 
tuiiw^th  ti^»  ^?  characterised  as  a  people  of  high  anti- 
thc-Equi  quity;  and  both  they,  and  the  Volsci,  men  of 
'  congenial  characters,  I  should  regard  as  the 
bravest  portion  of  the  Siculi,  who  maintained 
their  hereditary  possesisions  on  the  continent, 
when  their  brethren,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
most  accurate  of  historians,  sought  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  island,'  to  which  they  communi- 
cated the  name  of  Sicily.  ^*  Proud  of  immemo- 
rial possession,  these  fierce  clans  hated  their 
neighbours  in  Latium  as  intruders,  lived  by  prey 
and  plunder,  and,  from  their  numerous  strong- 
holds among  the  mountains,  were  always  ready 
to  deform  the  rich  adjacent  plains.     TTieir  sud- 

7'  Tbucjrdides,  Lvu  p.412«etM9q. 
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den  incursions  were  followed  by  rapid  retreats^  €  H  A  f . 
that  they  might  avoid  pitched  battles  with  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
Romans,  over  whom  they  boasted  their  supe* 
riority  in  desultory  encounters,  as  well  as  in  sin- 
gle combats.  From  the  time  that  Tarquin  the 
Proud  first  ^  levied  war  on  the  Volsci  to  their 
total  disappearance  in  history,  that  is^  for  the 
period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  yeai's^ 
their  incursions  are  described  as  returning  almost 
regularly  with  the  return  of  autumn.  ^  Their 
arms  were  frequently  joined  by  the  .^Equi,  who, 
resisting  twenty-six  years  longer,  finally  sub- 
mitted in  the  450th  year  of  the  city,  and  were 
only  subdued  by  being  nearly  exterminated, 
since,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  consul  Sempro- 
nius  stormed  and  burned  forty-one  of  tilieir 
strong-holds  or  cities.  ^*  In  the  course  of  this 
unceasing  warfare  of  two  centuries,  the  Romsms 
often  brought  their  enemies  to  battle,  and  de- 
feated them  commonly  with  the  loss  of  two  or 
three  thousand  slain.  They  also  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  of  their  townships ;  and 
it  appears  extraordinary,  that,  reduced  in  their 
numbers  and  curtailed  of  their  territory,  the 
.^Equi  and  Volsci  should  so  long  have  found  new 
resources,  and  retained  undaunted  resolution; 
In  his  perpetual  narrative  of  their  resistance  or  Cause* 
aggression,  Livy  seems  apprehensive,  not  only  ^led 

7«  TitLiv.  1.1.  C.53. 

73  Ab  JEquis  et  Volsds  statuin  jam  et  prope  soleone  bellutn  in 
iingulos  annos  dmebatur.    Tit.  Liv.  1.  iii.  c.  15. 

74  Sigonius's  emendation  reconciles  Diodorus,  l.xx.  s.  102.  with 
LiTy,  Kix.  C.45.  Cluverius^  Itul.  Antiq.  p.  776.  quotes  the  latter 
incorrectly. 
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CHAP,  of  tiring  the  patience,  but  of  staggering  the  be- 
^  j^^^^  J  lief,  of  his  readers.  "  How  is  it  possible  that 
these  those  miserable  districts,  which  are  now  rescued 
IL'^csuS  ^^^  solitude  only  by  Roman  slaves,  should  have 
anobsti;  supplied  such  coutinual  successions  of  brave 
^^,'^*  military  recruits  ?"  He  answers  by  saying, 
•<  that  each  levy  must  have  been  confined  to  per- 
sons of  a  particular  age,  one  race  being  allowed 
to  spring  up  before  another  was  entirely  cut  off; 
or  that  the  unceasing  hostilities  of  the  nations 
were  not  carried  on  by  precisely  the  same  cities; 
or  in  fine,  that  the  mountains  of  the  iEqui  and 
Volsci  must  have  teemed  beyond  all  example 
with  inhabitants."  ^*  To  the  causes  assigned  by 
Livy,  four  others,  I  think,  may  be  added. 
Without  supposing  any  unaccountable  degree 
of  populousness,  it  may  safely  be  allowed  that 
the  proportion  of  soldiers  to  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants was  far  greater  in  Italy  in  those  primitive 
times,  than  in  the  luxurious  age  of  livy  and 
Augustus.  In  the  first  centuries  of  Rome,  arms 
and  agriculture  formed  the  great  pursuit  of  that 
republic  herself;  and  were  the  sole  occupations 
followed  by  her  ruder  neighbours,  who  needed- 
few  accommodations,  who  coveted  no  luxuries, 
and  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence. Secondly,  by  the  iinskilful  engineers 
of  those  times^  whose  attainments  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  other  branches  of  the  military 
jut,  many  cities  of  the  iEqui  and  Volsci  were 
regarded  as  impregnable  fortresses.      Though 

'»  Li?.  L  ?i.  c  12. 
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driven  from  the  field,  those  alert  and  cautious  chap. 
adversaries  generally  secured  their  retreat ;  and  ^^^* 
oftentimes,  after  wasting  the  harvests  of  Rome, 
allowed  their  own  to  be  burned  or  destroyed 
without  quitting  the  protection  of  their  walls.  '• 
Thirdly,  the  JEqui  and  Volsci  did  not  fight 
unaided.  Not  to  mention  the  contemporary 
wars,  that  will  be  examined  presently,  these  in- 
cessant and  irreclaimable  enemies  drew  to  their 
standsu^d  numerous  volunteers  from  various  parts 
of  Italy ;  enterprising  youths,  eager  to  exercise 
their  impatient  valour,  and  more  concealed  levies 
from  jealous  communities  anxious  to  undermine 
the  power  of  Rome,  which  they  had  not  courage 
openly  to  assail.  Not  only  more  distant  states^ 
but  the  Hernici^,  a  Sabine  nation,  arid  even  the 
Latins  themselves,  were  fi'equently  convicted  of 
this  clandestine  hostility.  Fourthly,  the  colonies 
which  the  Romans  established  as  out-posts  in 
the  territories  of  their  enemies,  were,  in  the 
course  of  time,  tempted,  in  some  instances,  to 
prefer  the  connection  by  neighbourhood  to  that 
by  blood  ^,  and  thus  to  abet  the  party,  which 
they  had  been  sent  out  to  controul.  In  addition 
to  these  circumstances,  serving  to  account  fot 
the  endless  wars  of  the  -^ui  and  Volsci,  it  may 

^  In  oppklft  inft  se  redpere,  uii  sua  popularique  passi.  Lit.  L  iiL 
c«  5.    Similar  expressions  frequently  oecur. 

77  The  Hemici  apologised,  "  quod  suae  juvciltutis  aUqui  apud 
Volscos  militarent :  nee  culpam  in  eo  publicam,  nee  consilium."  But 
Ike  Romans  were  not  the  dupes  of  this  artifine.  Vid.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  vi. 
c.  10. 

T*  Tit.  Liv.  L  viiL  c.  12.  ct  seq. 
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CHAP,  be  observed,  that  mountainous  districts,  though 
^'*      not  essentially  more  populous  than  others,  are 
found    by   experience  better  to  maintain  the 
populousness  which  at  any  given  time  they  have 
acquired :  they  are  not  store-houses  or  arsenals 
of  fighting  men,  but  rather  their  breeding  places 
and   founderies  :    and  whatever  numbers  you 
drain   off,   the  populousness  again  rises  to  its 
former  level. 
Si^e  of         In  the  midst  of  their  long  warfare  with  the 
361^6?  iEqui  and  Volsci,  the  Romans  were  engaged  in 
comparatively  short  but  sharp  conflicts  with  the 
Veientes,  their  near  neighbours  in  Tuscany,  and 
with  the  Galli  Senones,  the  most  southern  clan 
of  the  Gauls,  who,  from  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  had  been  pouring  their  rapacious  hordes 
into  Italy.     The  former  of  these  enemies  the 
Romans  totally  extirpated ;  and  by  the  latter^ 
only  six   years    afterwards,    were    themselves 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.     The  Veientes 
had  submitted,  with  other  Tuscan  cities  around 
them,  to  the  arms  of  the  Roman  kings ;  and 
after  espousing  the  cause  of  Tarquin  the  tyrant, 
had  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  new  republic 
for  their  master.     But  in  the  language  of  the 
Roman  senate,  they  rebelled  seven  times ;  and 
in  one  of  their  earliest  rebellions,  a  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  which  flowed  through 
their  territory  into  the  Tiber,  had  nearly  extin- 
guished the  most  flourishing  family  of  the  re- 
public, 306  Fabii,  the  whole  individuals  of  that 
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name  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.  ^  Exasperated  by  chap, 
this  defeat)  and  stung  with  many  insults  which 
followed  it,  the  Romans  vowed  revenge  on  the 
hostile  towers  of  Veii  frowning  from  abrupt  hills, 
only  eighteen  miles  distant.  The  strength  of 
Veii  defied  assault ;  the  place  must  be  taken  by 
blockade,  for  which  purpose  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  field  many  months,  perhaps 
years.  The  senate  therefore  decreed,  that  sol- 
diers, who  had  hitherto  served  at  their  private 
expence,  should  receive  pay  from  the  public  ^  ; 
and  that  each  citizen  should  contribute  towards 
this  expence  in  proportion  to  his  property  or 
census.  The  Patricians,  and  more  wealthy 
among  the  Plebeians,  vied  with  each  other  in 
pouring  their  money  into  the  treasury.  Veii 
was  invested  in  form:  a  ditch  and  rampart, 
thrown  round  the  place ;  and,  at  a  due  distance, 
a  line  of  circumvallation  drawn  to  intercept  suc- 
cours to  the  besieged.  The  vigour  of  attack 
was  met  with  equal  vigour  of  resistance.  The 
Romans  kept  the  field  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 

7»  Conf.  Tit  Liv.  1.  ii.  c.  45.  et  seq.  and  Dionysius,  Hist.  Roman. 
l.ix.  c.  587. 

•  ••  The  pay  of  one  hor^man  was  equivalent  to  that  of  three  foot- 
soldiers  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  exact  amount  of  either. 
Two  centuriejj  afterwards,  in  the  age  of  Polybius,  the  Roman  in- 
fantry received  the  value  of  two-pence  daily ;  centurions  four-pence, 
and  horsemen  sixpence.  This  daily  pay  sufficed  to  provide  the  sol- 
dier with  eight  meals,  or  to  supply  him  four  days  with  bread.  Conf. 
Potybius,  l.ii.  c.  15.  and  l.vi.  c.59.  In  Cicero's  time,  100  years 
after  Polybius,  the  bushel  of  wheat  cost  12  sestertii:  that  is,  it  had 
risen  four  times  in  value.  In  speaking  of  early  times,  Pliny,  1.  xviii. 
c.  4.  says,  Ergo  iis  moribus  non  modo  sufficiebunt  fruges,  verum  etiam 
annonsp  yilitas  incredibility. 
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CHAP,  mfer;  having  in  this  warfare  first  erected  tents, 
,  ^'  ,  covered  witli  skins.  Yet  Veii  was  not  taken 
until  the  tenth  year,  when  Camillus,  by  means  of 
a  miners  opened  a  passage  to  the  citadel,  at  the 
sajne  time  that  a  general  assault  was  made  on 
the  walls.  The  city  became  a  spoil  to  the  con- 
querors: and  nothing  was  brought  into  the 
public  treasury,  but  the  price  of  the  captive 
Veientes,  who  next  day  were  sold  to  merchants 
accompanying  the  Roman  army. 
Donation  During  the  obstinate  resistance  of  this  ill-fated 
^  ^  ** ''  people  who  had  repeatedly  burnt  or  destroyed 
the  vinecsj  or  Roman  engines,  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  been  consulted  by  the  Romans  and 
had  exhorted  them  to  perseverance  in  the  siege. 
To  repay  this  encouraging  response,  Camillus 
dedicated  the  tenth  part  of  his  spoil  to  the  god. 
A  golden  vase  was  cast,  and  shipped  for  Delphi. 
But  the  vessel,  conveying  this  donation,  being 
captured  near  the  straits  of  Messina  by  pirates 
belonging  to  the  Liparean  isles,  Timasitheus,  the 
archon,  or  first  magistrate,  of  Lipara,  procured 
her  restitution,  and  himself  conducted  the 
Romans  to  Delphi.  The  senate  declared  Tima- 
sitheus a  benefactor  to  the  republic ;  rewarded 
him  with  fit  presents;  and,  an  hundred  and 
forty    years    afterwards,     when     Lipara     was 

•*  Livy,  l.v.  c.  19.  says  of  this  mine,  Opcrum  fuit  omnium  lunge 
maximum  et  laboriosissimum.  Zanchi  examined  its  remains,  and 
has  ventured  to  give  a  plate  of  it  in  his  Veio  lUustrato.  This  cir- 
cumstance, with  many  others,  confirms  tlie  notices  in  Eutropius  and 
in  Peutinger's  Tables,  concerning  the  long  disputed  situation  of 
Veii.  That  city  was  distant  KS  miles  from  Rome,  and  9  from  the 
Tiber.   Its  ruins  were  found  b>  Zanchi  in  thcMood  of  Montelupuli. 
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taken  in  the   midst  of  the  first  Punic  war,  chap. 
they    gratefuUy  remembered   his    merit,    and  y  ^^^    .> 
exempted   his   descendants   from   every  public 
burthen.®^ 

The  siege  of  Veii,  which  first  introduced  pay  Digression 
into  the  Roman   armies,  would  appear  to  have  ®V^®  '^ 
been  the  aera^  of  a  far  more  important  change :  order  of 
namely  the  introduction  of  their  chequer  order     "  ^' 
of  battle^     Before  this  time  they  were  aimed, 
like  the  Greeks,  with  long  spears.     From  this 
weapon,  the   first  rank  retained  the  name  of 
Hastati** :  this  rank  consisted,  as  in  Greece,  of 
young  men  :  the  second,  called  Principes,  con- 
sisted of  soldiers  in  the  vigour  of  life  :  the  third 
rank,  or  Triarii,  were  tried  veterans** ;  and  to 
this  system  of  arrangement,  according  to   dif. 
ferent  ages,  the  Romans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  con- 
tinued unalterably  to  adhere.^    But  in  their 
chequer  order  of  battle,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, the  Romans  differed  from  the  Greeks  and 
all  other  nations.     Their  legion  contained  ten 
cohorts  ;  the  cohort,  three  maniples ;  the  mani- 
ples, two  centuries,  and  the  legion,  thus  con- 
taining sixty  centuries,  would  have  amounted  to 
six  thousand  soldiers,    had  the   word   century 
been  used  in  its  proper  sense.    But  the  Comitia 

•^  Conf.  Tit.  1.  V.  c.  25.  et  tpq.  &  Plutarch  in  Camill. 

'3  I  infer  this  from  what  Livy  says,  Clypeis  antea  Romani  usi 
sunt,  deinde  postea  stipcndiarii  lacti,  scuta  pro  clypeis  fecere. 
Liv.  1.  yiii.  c.  8.  We  shall  see  presently  the  connection  betweeu 
the  icuium  and  the  chequer  order  of  battle. 

•*  Varro  de  Ling.  Latin,  1.  iv.  c.  1€ 

?*  Tit.  Li?.  L  viii.  c.  8. 

•*  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  c.  ix. 
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CHAP,  centuriata,  as  regulated  by  Serviis  TuUius,  ac- 
^"'  ,  customed  the  Romans  to  the  technical  meaning  of 
the  term,  so  that  in  the  407th  year  of  the  city, 
the  legion  of  sixty  centuries  consisted  only  of 
four  thousand  two  hundred  men ;  which  con- 
tinned  to  be  its  ordinary  force  two  hundred 
years  afterwards  in  the  age  of  Polybius.  Ac- 
cording to  received  accounts,  the  thirty 
maniples  into  which  each  legion  was  divided, 
were  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  quincunx ;  each 
maniple  being  a  square  mass,  ten  in  rank  and 
as  many  in  file,  and  the  whole  maniples  in  the 
centre  line  standing  directly  opposite  to  the  in- 
tervals in  the  front  and  rear.  Upon  this  sup- 
position, the  Roman  order  of  battle  consisted  of  a 
number  of  square  masses,  separated  by  intervals 
equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  fronts  of  the  mani- 
ples.^ These  wide  intervals,  however,  must  have 
rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
Romans  to  advance  regularly  to  the  charge,  or 
to  have  maintained  due  order  in  time  of  action. 
The  same  chequer  order  of  maniples  would  also 
have  exposed  them  in  every  battle  to  be  at- 
tacked in  both  flanks,  and  in  rear ;  and  if  the 
second  line  had  been  posted,  as  is  commonly 
imagined,  fifty  feet  behind  the  Hastati,  even 
• 

^  The  sj^stcm  is  explained  at  large  hy  Lipsius,de  Militia  Romana, 
a  work  so  classical  with  critics,  that  Crevier  corrects  the  text  of 
Livy  where  inconsistent  with  it.  Vid.  Crevier,  Not.  ad  Liv.  vol.  ii. 
p.  704.  Could  we  believe  Joseph  Scaliger,  Lipsius  borrowed,  with- 
out acknowledgement,  his  doctrine  concerning  the  legionary  order, 
from  Francisco  Patrizio.  Patrizio's  work  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  Italian.  Vid.  Scaligerean.  Artie.  Lipsius,  Edit.  Colon. 
Agrippin.  An.  1G67. 
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its  pila,  or  missile  spears  resembling  those  of 
Homer's  heroes,  would  have  been  unable  to 
reach  the  enemy ;  much  more  the  pila  of  the 
rear  guard,  or  Triarii ;  so  that,  on  this  system, 
the  inefficiency  of  men  in  a  Roman  army  is  too 
absurd  for  conception. 

These  inconvenienciesare  obviated  by  another, 
and  more  rational  account,  of  the  legionary  dis- 
position.^ Amidst  unceasing  conflicts  with 
multiplied  opponents,  the  Romans  naturally 
discovered  that  other  weapons,  whether  manual 
or  missile,  were  all  of  them  inferior  in  efficacy 
to  their  short  massy  swords,  double  edged,  shaip 
pointed,  and  which,  sustained  by  a  proper  arm 
of  defence,  were  adapted  alike  to  all  varieties 
of  ground  and  all  descriptions  of  enemies.  To 
make  the  best  use  of  such  a  wesson,  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  allowing  the  swordsman  full  space 
around  him;  and  to  leave^to  him  this  space  within 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  they  placed  the 
men  belonging  to  the  second  rank  behind  the 
intervals  in  the  first,  and  the  men  belonging  to 
the  third  rank  behind  the  intervals  in  the  second  i 
compensating  in  safety  to  the  soldier  for  this^ 
loose  order  by  furnishing  him  with  the  scutum^ t 
a  shield  far  more  ample  than  the  clypeus,  which 
he  had  before  worn.  In  consequence  of  this 
alteration,  the  Roman  tactics  became  totally 
different  from  the  Grecian.     The  Greeks  acted 

**  For  what  follows  I  am  indebted  to  a  treatise  in  manuscript 
kiBdly  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  General  Melville. 

**  Clypeus  illis,  (Macedonibus)  Romanii^  Scutum,  majus  corpoii 
tegumentum.    Tit.  Lit.  Lik.  e.  I9. 

FVL.  II.  C  C   ' 
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CHAP,  in  phalanx  by  the  united  impression  of  their 
^"*  mass,  the  men  behind  invigorating  the  impetus 
of  those  in  the  same  file  before  them.  But  the 
Romans,  not  being  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file, 
for  the  latter  of  which  no  word  occurs  in  their 
language^,  were  obliged,  each  single  combatant^ 
to  depend  on  the  strenuous  exertions  of  his 
strength  and  activity.  Arranged  in  the  quin- 
cunx,  or  chequer  order,  not  of  maniples^^  but 
of  individuals,  the  legionary  soldier  had,  within 
a  given  space,  the  freest  scope  for  the  motions 
of  his  sword  in  attack  and  for  those  of  his  shield 
in  defence.  ^    This  chequer  disposition  was  also 

9^  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  file-order  was  not  usual 
among  theni^  though  employed  in  particular  instances,  as  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Zama,  where  the  Romans  were  placed  in  direct 
bacic'itanding,  and  at  intervals,  to  make  way  for  the  enemy's  ele- 
phants.   Polybius,  1.  XV.  c.  5.  et  seq. 

**  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  the  chequer-order  bj 
maniples  never  was  employed.  Yet  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  ancient  battles,  that  are  described,  I  find  not  any  one  decisive 
example  of  it.  The  great  depth  assigned  to  it  by  Lipsius  is  belter 
adapted  to  the  phalanx  than  to  the  legion,  and  something  xery  like 
his  Roman  order  was  practised,  under  particular  circumstances,  by 
Xcnophon  when  he  ascended  the  mountains,  and  defeated  the 
Colchians.  Expedit.  Cyri,  I.  iv.  p.  341.  Comp.  History  of  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  c.  26.  The  same  tactics  were  employed  by  PhiIo« 
pcemen  in  the  second  battle  of  Mantiniea ;  of  which  hereafter, 

^  The  beautiful  passage  in   Cicero  de  Senectut.  c.  17.,  where 
Lysander,  upon  viewing  the  plantations  of  Cyrus,  admired  **  proce- 
ritates  arborum,  et  directos  in  quincuncem  ordines  ;"  and  the  more 
beautiful  lines  in  virgil,  trcorg.  ii.  v.  280,  where  he  recommends 
the  planting  of  trees  in  a  quincunx,  as  armies  are  drawn  up : — 
Non  animum  modo  uii  pascat  prospectus  inaneui, 
Sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  scquas 
Terra,  neque  in  vacuum  poterunt  se  extcndere  rami. 
These  passages  apply,  not  to  the  quincunx  of  maniples  of  men,  or 
of  clumps  of  tress,  but  to  the  quincunx  of  individuals  in  both  kinili^ 
which  arrangement  alone  allows  either  air  and  soil  to  the  plants 
or  elbow-room  to  the  soldiers. 
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incomparably  the  best  fitted  with  such  weapons  chap. 
fpr  facilitating  the  necessary  successions  in  battle  ^* 
to  the  killed,  wounded,  or  repulsed,  whether 
these  successions  were  made  by  individuals,  by 
maniples,  or  by  whole  ranks  :  ranks  still  retain- 
ing  the  technical  names  of  Hastati,  Principes, 
and  Triarii,  after  the  spear  long  or  hasta  had 
been  totally  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  legion 
armed  alike  with  the  sword  and  pilum.  This 
latter  weapon  was  six  feet  long,  terminating  in 
a  steel  point ;  after  discharging  which  missile 
spear'®,  the  Roman  rushed  on  the  enemy  with 
his  massy  gladitis.  But  I  return  from  this  tech- 
nical digression^  to  the  irruption  of  the  GralU 
Senones. 

These  Gauls  having  traversed  the  lands  long  Irruption 
occupied  in  Italy  by  their  brethren,  dispossessed  Oaiirse- 
the  eastern  Tuscans  and  Umbrians  of  the  terri-  S^^Jf*  ^ 

J3»  Kj»  o90% 

tories  between  the  rivers  Utis  and  iEsis,  extend-  u.c.364. 
ing  from  Ravenna  to  Ancona,  ninety  Roman 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  Not 
contented  with  tliis  easy  conquest,  they  marched 
to  Clusium,  a  city  in  the^heart  of  Tuscany,  only 
fourscore  miles  from  Rome,  threatening  the  in- 
habitants with  desti'uction,  unless  they  resigned 
their  well-cultivated  fields.  The  Clusians,  while 
they  negotiated  with  the  invaders,  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  craving  assistance  as 
speedy  as  their  danger  was  imminent**  The 
Romans  sent  by  way  of  mediators  between  the 

^  Dionysius,  Vegetius,  et  Lipsiiis  dc  Milit.  Roman.  1.  \\i,  c.  3. 
«  Tit.  Lit  .  I.  v.  c.  .35.  et  seq. 
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CHAP.  Gauls  and  Clusians  three  brothers  of  the  Fabian 
^  ^^'^^  family,  the  most  distinguished  in  the  republic 
for  patriotism  and  boiling  valour.  The  Fabii, 
according  to  their  instructions,  explained  to  the 
Gauls,  that  Clusium  being  united  in  strict 
friendship  with  Rome,  any  injury  done  to  it 
could  not  be  overlooked  by  their  commonwealth, 
hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  Gauls,  and 
^  desirous  of  being  known  to  them  only  by  good 

offices.  The  Gauls  replied,  "  that  they  doubted 
not  the  bravery  of  the  Romans,  whom  the 
Clusians  had  chosen  for  their  protectors :  but 
these  people  possessed  more  lands  than  they 
Jieeded,  and,  if  they  refused  to  relinquish  their 
superfluity,  must  prepare  for  a  battle,  in  which 
the  Romans,  as  spectators,  might  witness  how 
far  the  prowess  of  the  Gauls  surpassed  that  of  all 
other  nations/'  •*  Tlie  Fabii  remonstrated,  but 
in  vain  :  the  Gauls  told  them,  that  their  rights 
were  in  their  swords.^  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Roman  ambassadors  distinguished 
themselves  conspicuously  in  the  first  ranks ;  and 
one  of  them,  Quintus  Fabius,  being  carried 
beyond  the  van  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  horse, 
encountered,  slew,  and  spoiled  a  Gallic  chief 
Jul  Fe.  The  fall  of  this  chief  was  communicated  by 

fiVof  ^  signal,  to  the  whole  invading  army.  The  Gauls 
sounded  a  retreat ;  and  stifled  their  animosity  to 
Clnsinm,  that  it  might  be  directed  more  fiercely 
against  Rome.     Though  blind  to  their  own  in- 

w  Alexander  remarked  justly,   ^i  iccXrai  tu€¥  oXaj'arfT.     "  I'h* 
Gauls  were  ever  boasters.'*    Arrian,  Expedit.  Alexand.  1.  i.  c  «. 
«*  Se  in  armis  jus  ferre.    Lir.  I.  v.  «.  56. 
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justice,    they  were  taught  by  their  priests  or 
elders,    to  discern  that  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
send  messengers  before  them,  demanding  the 
Fabian  brothers,  as  violators  of  the  laws  of  na» 
tions.      These  laws   were    from   the   reign   of 
Numa  interpreted  at  Rome  by  the  college  of 
heralds*^,    which,    upon   complaint    from   the 
Gauls,  denounced  the  wrath  of  heaven  against 
the  commonwealth,  unless  the  Fabii  were  sur- 
rendered to  punishment,  as  men  who  had  pol- 
luted the  sanctity  of  their  own  official  character  j 
for  among  the  Romans   an  awful   sanctity  in- 
vested every  institution,  and  every  agent  sub- 
servient  to  the  prevention  or  the  termination  of 
warfare.     The  senate  concurred  in  reprobation 
of  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  Fabii ; 
but  in  tenderness   to  persons  of  such   distin- 
guished hereditary  worth,  referred  the  ultimate 
decision  to  the  people,  who,  instead  of  deliver- 
ing into  the  cruel  hands  of  Barbarians,  three 
illustrious  youths,  whose  fault  had  originated  in 
extravagance  of  valour,  named  the  Fabii,  with 
three  colleagues,  for  military  tribunes.  Apprised 
of  this  proceeding,  the  Gauls,  who  had  been 
slowly  advancing  southward,  precipitated  their 
march  to  Rome  with  all  the  fury  of  ungovern- 
able rage,    declaring  to  the   terrified  cities  in 

^  The  Feciales  in  Rome  corresponded  with  the  Ei^nfrdSocoi  in 
Greece.  War  was  not  to  be  levied  till  formally  declared  by  them  p 
and  according  to  the  Jus  Feciale  (the  law  of  nations)  could  not  be 
justly  declared  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  of  making  reprisals, 
of  rqpelling  or  avenging  injuries :  omnia  que  defendi,  repetlque,  et 
uJdfci  fas  sit    TiU  Lir.  L  v.  c*  49.    Conf.  Dionysius,  l.ii,  p.  l»l. 
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CHAP,  their  way,  Rome  only  to  be  the  object  of  their 

.  J^^'  i  vengeance. 

AUian  News  of  the  approaching  danger  had  scarcely 

Ujc.  364,  arrived  there,  when  the  Gallic  train,  both  ca- 
valry and  infantry,  made  its  appearance,  covering 
a  va^t  extent  of  country.  It  exceeded  seventy 
thousand  in  number,  twice  the  force  which  the 
Romans  could  immediately  march.  Headed,  how- 
ever, by  their  military  tribunes,  they  hastened 
to  meet  the  invaders ;  and  taking  post  eleven 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allia, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber,  detached 
part  of  their  number  to  seize  a  neighbouring 
eminence.  Brennus,  general  of  the  Gauls, 
fearful  of  an  attaek  in  flank,  determined  first  to 
dislodge  this  detachment,  whose  resistance, 
short  and  feeble  as  it  was,  saved  the  main  body 
of  Romans  from  destruction,  but  saved  them 
at  the  expence  of  that  pre-eminence  in  martial 
glory,  which  they  had  long  and  honourably 
sustained.  The  suddenness  of  the  invasion 
had  obliged  them  to  omit  those  religious  ce- 
remonies which  inspire  confidence,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  employing  those  military  pre- 
cautions which  ensiure  victory.  Their  wai^u^ 
was  new  in  itself,  being  unauthorised  by  the 
college  of  heralds ;  and  they  had  to  contend 
with  a  new  and  terrible  enemy,  whose  numbers, 
impetuosity,  lingular  arms,  and  more  singular 
tactics*,  heightened  the  consternation  first  ex- 
cited by  their    savage    bowlings,    sanguinary 

••  See  above,  chapter  x. 
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aspect,    and  gigantic  stature.      The   Romans  chap, 
fled :  one  part  of  them  towards  Rome,  the  far      ^'' 
greater  to  Veii.  * 

The.  conquerors  paused  in  amaze  at  their  easy 
victory.  Apprehending  an  ambush,  they  ex- 
plored the  ground  on  all  sides;  and  when  danger 
in  no  part  threatened  them,  they  began  to  chaunt 
boastfully  their  warlike  songs,  to  pile,  in  tower- 
ing trophies,  the  Roman  shields,  which  in  the 
trepidation  of  flight  had  been  abandoned,  and 
to  indulge  in  that  levity  of  mirth,  and  those  in- 
temperate carousals,  with  which  they  were  ac* 
customed  to  celebrate  the  feasts  of  victory. 
Their  intermediate  position,  however,  prevented 
all  communication  between  Rome  and  Veii ;  so 
that  those  of  the  routed  army,  who  had  entered 
the  former  city,  regretted  as  lost,  the  far  greater 
number  of  fugitives  who  had  esc^ed  to  the 
latter.  Thus  reduced  in  strength,  they  de- 
spaired of  being  able  to  withstand  the  progress 
of  the  Gauls,  or  of  defending  the  wide  extefit 
of  Rome  against  the  fury  of  their  assault.  The 
helpless  crowd  was  encouraged  to  scatter  itself 
southward,  through  the  inferior  strong-holds  of 
Latiufn ;  while  the  priestesses  of  Vesta  were 
permitted  to  tran^>ort  the  venerated  symbols  of 
their  worship  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
Tuscan  city  Caer^,  fifteen  miles  distant.  In 
performing  this  sacred  office,  they  were  assisted 
by  the  piety  of  Lucius  Albinius,  a  poor  Ple- 
beian, who,  on  beholding  them  after  they  had 

»  Tit.  Lit.  1.  r,  c.  39,    Conf.  Plutarch  in  Camill. 
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CHAP,  passed  the  wooden  bridge  across  tlie  Tiber,  labo- 
^  J^^'  ,  riously  ascending  mount  Janiculum,  placed  them 
in  a  cart,  in  which  he  was  conveying  his  wife 
and  children  to  a  place  of  safety.     The  pre- 
ference given  by  Lucius  to  a  rdigious   duty, 
above  the  interests  of  his  own  family,  was  ex- 
tolled by  Roman  historians,  and  his  name  passed 
in  an  obscure  rumour  into  Greece,  as  that  of 
the  saviour  6f  Rome.  *^ 
Rome,  ex-      But  this  Commonwealth  was  really  saved  by 
^^\^     most  extraordinary  public  exertions  of  patriotism 
^«"  ^y.    and  fortitude.     On  a  similar  occasion,  the  Athe- 

thc  Gauls.       .  .      ,    .  11,11. 

B.C. 390.  mans  acquu'ed  unmortal  glory  by  abandoning 

With  a  magnanimity  not  less  sublime,  one  part 
of  the  Romans  invited  certain  death  to  render 
the  other  invincible.  Retarded  by  their  frantic 
rejoicings,  the  Gauls  advanced  not  to  Rome  till 
the  third  day  after  the  AUian  rout.  By  this 
time,  the  more  helpless  inhabitants  haddii^ersed 
over  Latium  ;  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  had  for- 
tified themselves  in  the  capitol :  while  the  aged 
fathers  of  the  republic,  disdaining  to  encumber 
the  warriors,  or  to  diminish  their  supplies  of 
food,  seated  themselves  on  their  curule  diairs, 
some  in  the  Forum,  others  in  the  vestibule  of 
their  houses,  and  required  Marcus  Fabius,  the 
high  priest,  to  rehearse  to  them  the  form  of  de- 
votion for  the  safety  of  the  state.  This  cere- 
mony being  performed,  they  grasped  their  ivory 

^^  Aristot.  apud  Plutarch  in  Camill. 

»•»  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol  i.  c  10, 
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rods,  and  calmly  waited  the  approach  of  the  chap. 
Barbarians.  Amidst  the  dreary  solitude  and  ^  ^' 
silence  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  the  majesty  of 
such  a  sight  might  have  overawed  the  Gauls,  a 
nation  peculiarly  susceptible  of  new  impressions, 
when  the  levity  of  a  sportive  Barbarian  insulted 
the  snow-white  beard  of  Marcus  Papirius.  The 
venerable  senator  chid  the  offence  with  his  ivory 
rod,  and  thereby  provoked  the  GauPs  impetu- 
ous broad-sword:  the  contagious  example  was 
followed  by  his  blood-thirsty  companions,  who 
completed  the  unresisted  massacre.  *^ 

In  the  sack,  which  immediately  followed,  of 
Rome,  the  streets  in  many  places  were  set  on 
fire  J  by  which  wanton  havoc,  the  Gauls  dimi- 
nished their  own  resources  for  besieging  the 
capitol,  now  fortified  by  strong  bulwarks  in  form 
of  a  citadel.  The  want  of  provisions  obliged 
part  of  them  to  quit  the  blockade ;  and  as  the 
com  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Veii  had  by  this 
time  been  conveyed  thither,  the  Gauls  foraged 
in  an  opposite  direction,  towards  Ardea,  a  Ro- 
man colony,  twenty  miles  south  of  its  metropolis. 
In  Ardea  there  resided  an  illustrious  Patrician, 
now  suffering  exile  and  ignominy  for  great  and 
brilliant  services.  Camillus,  after  conquering 
Veii,  had  celebrated  games  in  the  Circus,  atid 
triumphed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  of 
resplendent  whiteness.  This  pomp  offended  the 
jealousy  of  republicans,  by  the  glare  of  too  con- 
spicuous a  prosperity.     He  was  invidiously  and 

»•»  Tit.Liv.1.  V.  C.38. 
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CHAP,   most  unj  ustJy  impeached  of  peculation,  and  fore- 
^_\  J  seeing  that  factious  suffrages  would  prevail,  had 

retired  to  Ardea  in  voluntary  banishment.  *^ 
Camiiius         But  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  sent  Camillus 
-Joe-       to  Ardea.     At  his  instigation,  the  Ardeans,  by 
T*he^°     a  nocturnal  march,  surprised  the  Gauls  buried 
Gauls.       in  sleep  and  wine.     Many  of  them  were  slain ; 
B.C. 387.   ^"d  a  party,  being  driven  towards  Antium,  was 
totally  destroyedv  by  a  sally  from  tliat  place. 
Meanwhile,  the  army  at  Veii  had  received  rein- 
forcements from  many  neighbouring  districts, 
and  needed  only  a  general  like  Camillus  to  con- 
duct it  to  victory.     Before  naming  an  exile  for 
Dictator,  it  seemed  necessary  to  the  army  at 
Veii  to  consult  the  Romans  besieged  in  the 
capitol,  who  still  preserved  all  the  legal  forms 
of  civil  polity,  passing  regular  decrees  in  name 
of  the  Senate  and  People.     To  gain  admission 
to  this  pent-up  majesty  of  the  republic,  was  a 
great  but  not  insuperable  difficulty;   for   the 
Romans  had  always  agents  at  conunand,  ready 
for  every  enterprise.     By  means  of  a  piece  of 
buoyant  bark,   Pontius  Ccmiinius,    an  intrepid 
youth,  floated  unperceived  down  the  stream  of 
the  Tiber  ;  ascended  an  unguarded  precipice  on 
the  bank ;  and  communicated  to  the  Romans  in 
the  capitol  the  wishes  of  their  brethren  at  Veii. 
Camillus  was  voted  Dictator :  news  of  his  elec- 
tion were  conveyed  to  Veii  by  the  successful 
return  of  Pontius  thither.     The  Dictator  hast- 
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ened  from  Ardea,   and,  havins  reviewed  his  chap. 

*  YTT 

army,  immediately  Jed  it  to  Rome.  ^^^ 

Before  his  arrival,  the  capitol  had  been  nar- 
rowly  aaved  from  surprise  in  the  night,  through 
the  vigilance  and  valour  of  Marcus  Manlius  ;  a 
deliverance,  however,  that  seemed  of  little  im- 
portance, as  the  besieged  were  now  perishing 
from  hunger.  Meanwhile,  the  Gauls  learned 
that  their  own  territories  had  been  invaded  by 
the  warlike  Veneti.  *^  In  haste  to  protect  their 
homes,  they  gave  intimation  that,  for  a  mode- 
rate ransom,  they  would  consent  to  raise  the 
siege.  Famine  compelled  the  Romans  to  listen 
to  this  mortifying  proposal.  Their  military  tri- 
bunes began  to  weigh  a  thousand  Roman  pounds 
of  gold  to  king  Brennus.  That  dishonest  Bar- 
barian  had  brought  a  false  balance  :  the  tribunes 
detected  his  fraud,  and  weighed  the  gold  fairly : 
Brennus  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  exclaim- 
ing, **  woe  to  the  vanquished.**  During  a  trans- 
action, infamous  on  one  side,  and  ignominious 
on  the  other,  Camillus  entered  Rome  with  his 
army,  to  ransom  the  city  with  steel.  A  dread- 
ful havoc  was  made  of  the  Barbarians,  first  in 
the  streets,  and  afterwards  where  they  made  a 
halt,  at  the  eighth  mile-stone  on  the  road  to 
Gabii.  So  complete  was  the  destruction,  that 
not  a  messenger  returned  home  to  report  the 
public  calamity.  ^^ 

«•«  Plutorch  in  Camill. 

'•*  We  learn  this  important  circumstance  from  Polybius,  I.  ii. 
c.  18.  It  is  pertinently  introduced  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Discourse  on 
the  Good  Fortune  of  Rome,  p.  £80.    Edit.  Xyland. 

*••  Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  Polybius,  ubi  supra,  ct  Plutarch  in  Camill* 
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CHAP.  The  Romans  thus  recovered  their  city,  but  a 
^^^'  ,  city  in  ruins.  That  it  might  be  the  more 
Rome  re-  speedily  repaired,  bricks  were  supplied  by  the 
^^  '  public ;  and  permission  was  granted  of  cutting 
timber,  and  digging  stone  wherever  these  ma- 
terials abounded.  Before  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls,  many  houses  consisted  of  several 
stories,  and  were  adorned  by  courts  and  vesti- 
bules. ^•^  They  were  rebuilt,  doubtless,  with 
less  magnificence ;  for  the  owners  were  obliged 
to  give  sureties  that  the  work  should  be  com- 
pleted within  the  year  j  and  this  desire  of  expe- 
dition prevented  due  care  in  straightening  the 
streets,  insomuch  that  the  common  sewers,  which 
formerly  ran  below  empty  spaces,  now  too  fre- 
quently annoyed  the  tenants  of  well-inhabited 
buUdings.  The  capitol  was  strengthened  Mrith 
grateful  diligence,  and  its  stupendous  basis  of 
square  stone,  constructed  on  this  occasion,  re- 
mained  a  work  of  conspicuous  grandeur  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.     Amidst  exertions  essential  to 

**'  Tit  Lir.  et  Plutarch  in  CamHI.  They  were  thus  disdnguisbed 
from  the  huts  of  rustics,  whether  husbandmen  or  shepherds.  Yet 
Montesquieu,  in  speaking  of  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
says  **  L'incendie  de  la  ville  ne  fut  que  Tincendie  de  quelques  cabanes 
de  pasteurs."  Grandeur  et  Decadence,  cap.  L  Nothing  has  propa- 
gated more  false  notions  concerning  things  remote  in  place  or  time, 
than  what  the  French  call  **  TEsprit"  The  modem  writers  who 
talk  of  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of  the  ancient  Romans  think 
very  differently  from  Cicero  as  quoted  by  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Del 
L  xxii.  c  16.  "  Magis  est  in  Romulo  admirandum,  quod  casteri, 
qui  Dii  ex  hominibus  facti  esse  dicuntur,  minus  eruditis  hominum 
seculis  fuerunt :  Romuli  autem  setatem,  minus  his  sexcentis  annis, 
jam  inveteratis  literis  atque  doctrinis,  omnique  illo  antiquo  ex  inculta 
hominum  vita  errore  sublato,  fuisse  cernimus.*' 
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their  subsistence  or  security,  the  Romans  showed  chap. 
peculiar  attention  to  the  concerns  of  religion.  ^^* 
This,  as  Camillus  told  them,  was  the  primary 
and  most  important  of  all  national  objects ; 
"  since,  in  recalling  to  mind  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Veientian  and  Gallic  war,  they  must  per- 
ceive that  success  had  uniformly  accompanied 
their  obedience  to  the  gods,  whereas  disaster  had 
as  constantly  resulted  from  the  guilt  of  an  oppo- 
site behaviour.**  *^ 

From  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  the  Romans 
were,  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
years,  brought  nine  times  in  competition  with 
the  Gauls,  in  as  many  tumultuary  wars,  com- 
monly decided  by  the  event  of  single  battles. 
Before  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Romans  dis- 
covered that  these  restless  enemies  had  not 
strength  proportional  to  their  stature;  that 
their  impetuous  courage  wanted  perseverance 
and  firmness ;  that,  though  in  their  first  assaults 
they  were  greater  than  men,  in  their  second 
they  were  less  than  women  *^ :  in  fine,  that  in 
all  things,  the  Gauls  were  more  showy  than 
substantial. 

»•»  Tit  Liv.  1.  V.  c.  54. 

■^  Ibid.  1.  X.  c.  28.  In  the  account  of  ihe  Gallic  wars,  there  are 
considerable  differences  between  Polybius,  Mi.  c.  18.  et  seq.  and 
Livy,  I.vi.  c.  22.  l.vii.  c.  9.  11.  23.  ct  J.viii.  c.  20.  et  I.  x.  c.  27. 
That  lAvy  used  much  fireedoro  with  other  authors  as  well  as  with 
Pol}biu8,  will  appear  from  comparing  his  account  of  Manlius's  com- 
bat with  the  gigantic  Gaul,  l.vii.  c.  10.  and  that  of  Claudius 
Quadrigarius,  preserved  in  Aulus  Gellius^  1.  ix.  c.  1  J.  Quadrigarius 
was  contemporar}*  with  Sisenna,  who  also  wrote  a  Roman  historr, 
and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Syllow  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  9. 
Li?7  professes  to  follow  Quadrigarius  in  1.  vii.  c.  10.  et  1.  tUi.  v-0- 
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CHAP.  In  tl>e  midst  of  the  Gallic  wars,  and  about 
,  ^^^'  ,  half  a  century  after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome, 
War  with  the  Commonwealth  first  engaged  in  hostilities 
nltef^™  with  a  nation  of  a  far  more  obstinate  character, 
u.c.  414.  This  was  the  Samnites,  a  people  inhabiting 
those  rough  and  lofty  tracts  of  the  Apennine, 
which  overlook  Latium  and  Campania  on  one 
side,  the  Hadriatic  sea  on  the  other  •,  and  which 
diverge  in  their  southern  course  towards  Apulia 
and  Lucania.  From  their  central  mountains, 
they  poured  down  their  arms  and  colonies  to- 
wards the  Hadriatic  and  Tuscan  seas;  and 
eighty  years  before  this  period,  a  party  of 
Samnites  surprised  Vulturnus,  the  principal 
Tuscan  settlement  in  Campania,  butchered  the 
inhabitants,  and  appropriated  their  city  and 
territory.  ^^^  From  Capua,  the  new  name  of 
Vulturnus,  these  daring  assassins  are  commonly 
•called  Capuans  ;  and  their  bloody  usurpation  of 
that  place,  compared  with  the  transactions 
which  we  are  now  going  to  relate,  affords  a 
memorable  instance  of  the  change  which  may 
be  operated,  in  the  course  of  fourscore  years, 
on  the  characters  of  men,  through  local  cir- 
cumstances and  climate. 

The  Samnites,  in  their  various  encroach- 
ments, had  hitherto  met  with  no  opposition 
from  Rome ;  and,  as  they  admired  the  valour 
and  good  fortune  of  this  commonwealth  in  the 
wars  which  have  just  been  related,  they  solicited 
and  obtained  the  friendship  of  its  magistrates, 

"»  Tit.  Liv.  I.  iv.  C.-37. 
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and  were  accepted  as  its  allies.  Presuming  on  chap, 
this  treaty,  they  made  war  on  the  Sidicini  "^  a  ,  ™'  # 
people  of  Campania,  whose  capital  was  within 
five  miles  of  the  Liris  j  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Latium.  This  war  was  not  coloured  with 
the  sUghtest  pretence  of  justice.  The  Samnites, 
descending  from  the  Apennine,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  infest  many  adjacent  plains,  and 
they  quarrelled  with  the  Sidicini,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  strong  enough  to  plunder  them 
with  impunity. 

The  Sidicini  applied  for  assistance  to  their  TheCapu- 
neighbours  the  Capuans,  and  obtained  it  from  derthdr"' 
that  people  whose  own  safety  appeared  to  be  at  territory 
stake.     Both  communities  were  defeated  by  the  sods  to  the 
Samnites  j  upon  which  event,  the  Capuans  sent  ux.*4["4. 
an  embassy  to   Rome,  supplicating  protection 
against  fierce  mountaineers,  with   whom   they 
acknowledged,  that  their  own  city,  populous  as 
as  it  was,  and  next  to   Rome,  the  greatest  and 
richest  in  all  Italy,  was  totally  unable  to  con- 
tend.    The  senate  replied,  by  the  voice  of  the 
Consul  Valerius,  "  The  Romans  would  willingly 
contract  friendship  with  the  Capuans ;  but  un- 
fortunately a  prior  friendship  stands  in  the  way. 
We  are  allied  with  the  Samnites ;  on  which  ac- 
count we  cannot  arm  in  your  defence,  without 
violating  our  duty  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  to  our 
confederates ;  to  whom,  however,  we  shall  inti- 
mate our  desire,  that  they  desist  from  further 
hostilities.*'     Upon  receiving  this  answer,  the 

"»  Tit.  Liv.  l.vii.  c.  29. 
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CHAP,  spokesman  of  the  Capuan  embassy  said,  accord- 
^  ^^-   ,  ing  to  the  instructions  brought  with  him,  these 
memorable  words,  "  Although  you  refuse,  con- 
script  fathers  !    to  protect  the  Capuans  against 
unprovoked  violence,  you  will  doubtless  defend 
your  own  property.     We  therefore   surrender 
to  you   Capua,   its  people,  and  territory,    and 
temples.     They  are  now  your  own  ;  and  what- 
ever wrong  may  be  done  them  is  henceforth 
committed  against  the  jurisdiction    of  Rome.*' 
The  ambassadors  then  fell  prostrate  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  senate-house,  with  supplicating  hands, 
and  heavy  moans,  and  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 
Historians  do  not  insinuate,  that  these  abject 
demonstrations  might  be  nothing  more  than  an 
artful   drama,    previously  concerted   with   the 
Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
elude,  without  dishonour,  their  treaty  witli  the 
Samnites.     An  embassy,  however,  was  sent  by 
them  to  Samnium  of  a  quite  difierent  import 
from  that  proposed  by  Valerius,  communicating 
the,  recent  surrender  of  Capua ;  and  command- 
ing their  ancient  allies  to  abstain  from  injustice 
towards  their  new  subjects.     The  Samnian  ma- 
gistrates, assembled  in  their  supreme  council, 
set  this  mandate  at  defiance  ;  and  in  hearing  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors,  ordered  their  forces 
into  Campania.  "- 
Battle  near      Their  audacity,  when  made  known  at  Rome, 
Gaurus.     filled  all  ranks  with  indignation.     The  senate 
B.c.jVot   dispatched  heralds  into  Samnium,  to  demand 

"•  Tit  Lit.  l.yii.  c.JI. 
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reparation  of  wrongs  ;   and,  in  case  of  refusal,  chap. 
solemnly  to  denounce  war.     The  popular  as^      ^"' 
sembly,  upon  learning  that  justice  was  denied, 
decreed  that  the  consuls,  Valerius  and  Corne- 
lius,   should   immediately  march,    the  former 
into  Campania,  the  latter  into  Samnium.     Va- 
lerius encamped  near  Mount  Gaurus  in  Cam- 
pania, where  the  eagerness  and  confidence  on 
both  sides  hastened  the  day  of  battle.     Neither 
the  swordsmen,  nor  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans 
could  break   the  Samnite  line,   bristling  with 
spears;  and  the  resistance,  insurmountable  to 
mere  force,  was  to  be  overcome  only  by  such 
transports  of  military  enthusiasm  as  were   dis- 
played in   this  first   conflict  with   a  new  and 
formidable  enemy.     The  Samnites  had  entered 
the  field  against  men,  whose  renown  filled  Italy, 
with  a  resolution  to  conquer  or  die  :  and  when 
asked,  afler    defeat,  what  had  changed  their 
purpose,  they  said,  that  the  flashing  eyes  of  the 
Romans    blasted    opposition ;    and   that  their 
fierce  countenances  and  wild  demeanour,  were 
not  to  be  endured.  "*    The  Romans  took  pos- 
session of  their  camp ;  the  Capuans  and  other 
Campanians  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  con- 
gratulate the  victors.     During  Valerius's  war 
in  Campania,  his  colleague  gained  a  still  more 
bloody  battle  in  Samnium.      Thirty  thousand 

"3  Oculos  dbi  Romanorutn  ardere  visos  —  vesanos  vultus  et 
furentia  ora.  Tit  Liv.  l.vii.  c.SJ.  Conf.  Plutarch  Id  Pynrho, 
p.  398.  Edit.  Xyland.  "  Valour,"  he  says, "  was  well  understood  by 
Homer,  who  characterises  it  as  the  only  virtue  agitated  by  all  thf 
madness  of  enthusiasm." 

VOL.  n.  y>  i-i 
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CHAP,  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  aub- 
,   ^^^'  ,  sequent  disasters  so  much  dismayed  the  Sam- 
nites,  that,  when  the  consul  ^milius  invaded 
their  territory,  he  was  met,  not  by  hostile  ar- 
mies,   but   by   supplicating  embassies.  ^^^     He 
therefore  granted  to  them  peace,  upon  receiving 
three  months'  provisions,  and  a  year's  pay,  for 
his  legions. 
Rebellion       These  legions,  indeed,  were  speedily  to  be 
Latins       employed  in  a  more  domestic  warfare.    Danger- 
SbTcIn/  ous  discontents  prevailed  among  the  Latins,  who 
paniani.     had.lonfi;  formed  one*half  of  the  Roman  armies. 

U    C  416 

..  '^ij.  The  spirit  of  mutiny  was  fomented  by  ambitious 
B.C.S38  chiefs,  particularly  Anniusof  Setia,  and  Numi- 
cius  of  Circeii.  These  men,  equally  artfid  and 
enterprising,  maintained  that  civil  society  in- 
ferred perfect  equality  of  law,  and  that  this 
equality  could  only  be  seeured  by  a  i^r  rotation 
of  magistracy ;  on  which  account  they  insisted 
that  the  Latins  should  enjoy  a  due  share  in  the 
consular  and  senatorian  power.  At  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  yeai-s  from  the 
victory  at  the  lake  Regillus,  which  had  con- 
firmed their  supremacy  over  Latium,  the  Ro- 
mans were  thus  brought  into  a  new  war  with  a 
people,  who  boasted  the  same  blood  and  courage 
with  themselves,  who  had  conformed  to  the 
same  institutions,  both  civil  and  military ;  in  a 
word,  who  had  every  thing  in  common  with 
them,  except  their  unbending  loftiness  of  pa- 
triotism and  of  poUcy,      These  virtues  never 

"«  Tit.  Liv.  1.  Tiii.  c.  I. 
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shone  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  present  chap. 
renewed  struggle  with  the  Latins,  and  the  Cam-  ,  ^'  , 
panians  their  rash  abetters.  In  the  first  great 
battle,  fought  near  the  roots  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
the  consul  Manlius,  who  twenty  years  before 
had  despoiled  the  Giant  Gaul,  and  acquired  the 
surname  of  Torquatus,  inflicted  death  on  his 
own  son  for  combating  beyond  the  ranks  "* :  the' 
other  consul  Decius  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
fernal gods  for  the  safety  of  his  army.  ^^*  This 
moral  machinery  proved  irresistible.  The  enemy 
were  repeatedly  vanquished  in  Campania ;  and, 
upon  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  completely  subdued 
on  the  banks  of  the  Astura,  near  the  city 
Pedum  in  Latium.  Lucius  Camillus  rivalled 
the  glory  of  his  kinsman  Marcus,  conqueror  o£ 
the  Gauls ;  and  entering  Rome  in  triumph,  re- 
ferred to  tlie  senate  in  what  manner  the  Latins 
ought  in  future  to  be  treated,  observing  that 
through  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  it  now  de- 
pended on  that  council,  whether  these  rebels 
should  any  longer  exist  as  a  nation. 

Xhat  correct  justice  might  be  administered,  TreatmeDt 
the  senate  determined,  that  each  community,  q^*^^*"' 
both  of  Latium  and  Campania,  should  be  tried  and  settle- 
separately.     Some  states  were  stripped  of  their  ^^^^ 
lands ;  new  Roman  colonies  were  established  in  ™*"  ^^' 
cities  belonging  to  others;  national  assemblies,  u.c.419 
and  aU  federal  institutions  were    thenceforth  b!  cf335 
abolished  among  the  Latins,    that  these  allies  —332. 
might   be    connected  with   each    other,    only 

»'«  Tit.  Liv.  I.  fill.  c.  7.  "•  IWd.  c.  9. 
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CHAP,  through  the  iutervention  of  Rome,  But,  in 
^^^'  compensation  for  these  severities,  the  fidelity  of 
Laurentium  was  rewarded  with  an  equal  and 
honourable  alliance.  Tusculum  retained  the 
privileges  oP  Roman  citizenship  formerly  con- 
ferred on  it.  The  same  benefits  were  extended 
to  foiil'  other  Latin  cities ;  Nomentum,  Peduni, 
Lanuvium,  and  Aricia ;  forming  at  the  radius 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  a  half 
circle  on  the  east  of  that  capital.  In  Campania, 
and  the  adjacent  district  of  the  Aurunci,  similar 
immunities  were  granted  to  Fundi,  Formice, 
Cumse,  Capua,  Suessala ;  and  soon  afterwards 
to  Acerra.  Colonies  were  planted  at  Cales  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ausones,  and  at  Fregell» 
in  that  of  the  Sidicini.  *^  To  the  north,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Romans  enjoyed  many  strong- 
holds,  intermixed  with  the  possessions  of  the 
Sabines  and  Tuscans.  They  now  acquired 
equally  important  outposts  in  Uie  souths  stretch- 
ing an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 
The  number  of  citizens  amounted  to  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand.  Thus  in  Italy,  as  afterwards 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  the  Romans 
united  and  rewarded  their  friends,  divided  and 
punished  their  enemies;  and  these  simple 
maxims,  flowing  from  plain  sense  and  natural 
passion,  led  them  more  surely  to  empire,  than 
all  the  windings  of  that  crooked  policy  with 
which  their  proceedings  are  sometimes  justly 
branded.. 

"7  Tit.  Liv.  1.  viii.  c.  13.  tt  leq. 
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The  extension  of  their  ascendency  and  power   chap. 
excited  much  fear  and  jealousy  among  the  states  v   ^^^'  , 
of  Magna  Graecia,  from  Paleepolis,  the  neigh-  The  extent 
hour  and  elder  sister  of  Naples,  to  the  far  distant  Roman 
Tarentum :  a  republic  whose  wealth  and  com-  ascen^^en- 

*■  cy  alarms 

mercial  prosperity  had  been  long  marked  in  the  Magna 
communication  of  its  name  to  the  great  adjacent  u!c?'43o. 
gulph.  All  these  cities,  as  we  have  seen,  were  ^-  C-  ^^4. 
deformed  by  the  levity  and  capriciousness  inci- 
dent to  the  worst  form  of  democracy ;  and  each 
had  too  little  stability  in  its  domestic  councils  to 
inspire  its  neighbours  with  respect  or  confidence. 
Like  Greeks  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  had 
among  them  ingenious  and  able  men,  *  whose 
sage  .  admonitions  they  despised  ;  generally 
committing  their  concerns  to  meretricious 
orators,  or  petulant  buffoons,  whose  congeni^- 
ality  of  character  raised  them  to  unrivalled 
credit  with  the  thoughtless  multitude.  Undef 
the  influence  of  such  counsellors,  the  common*, 
wealth  of  Palaepolis  wantonly  injured  the  Ro- 
man settlers  in  Campania ;  and,  encouraged  by 
the  Samnites,  whose  resentment,  long  stifled, 
had  never  been  extinguished,  answered  all  de*- 
mands  for  reparation  in  ternis  of  defiance."®  Hav- 
ing unwisely  provoked  the  Romans,  PalaepoKs 
more  unwisely  admitted  a  garrison  of  Samnites. 
The  Romans  sent  an  embassy  into  Samnium, 
complaining  of  the  assistance  thrown  into  Palae- 
polis  as  an  infraction  of  the  late  peace.  The  Sam- 
nites returned  a  proud  answer,  challenging  the 

'»•  Tit.  Liv.  1.  viii.  c.  22. 
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CHAP.  Romans  to  meet  them  in  the  plain  of  Capua.  *^ 
The  ambassadors  rejoined,  that  the  legions  were 
accustomed  to  march  whither  their  own  generals 
commanded  them:  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
they  proceeded  under  the  consul  Papirius  into 
Samnium,  and,  besides  committing  dreadful 
'  ravages  on  the  open  country,  conquered  the 
walled  towns  Allifce,  Callifae,  and  Ruffiium,  ^* 
rjL'S  Meanwhile  Publilius  Philo,  consul  of  tlie  for- 

Chariiaus  mcr  year,  was  continued  in  command  until  he 
phius  IT  should  finish  the  war  with  the  insolent  Patepoli- 
save  pfe  ^^^"  ^y  ^^^^S  ^  judicious  encampment,  he 
poiis.  had  cut  them  off  from  all  communication  with 
a  C.  523.  their  brethren  in  Naples,  on  the  opposite  or  right 
bank  of  the  river  Sebetus ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  severities  of  war,  the  besieged  were 
dreadfully  afflicted  by  the  rapacity,  cruelty,  and 
unbridled  lust  of  the  Samnites,  who  were  enter- 
tained as  their  protectors.  Charilaus  and  Nym- 
phius,  two  bold  and  able  citizens,  saw  no  other 
safety  for  the  place  than  a  speedy  surrender  of 
it  to  the  Romans.  Having  concerted  between 
them  the  means  for  effecting  this  measure, 
ChariJaus  repaired  secretly  to  the  consul,  and 
acquainting  him  with  his  project,  subjoined,  that 
it  wouljd  depend  on  the  treatment  of  the  sur- 
rendered city,  whether  he  himself  should  pass 
with  posterity  for  a  patriot  or  a  traitor.  Publilius 
sent  him  away  with  good  hopes,  and  escorted  by 
3000  soldiers,  for  whose  operations  his  accom- 
plice Nymphius  was  at  this  time  providing  an 

"9  Tit.  Liv.  1.  viil  c.  23.  '«*'  Ibid.  c.  25. 
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Opportunity.      Under  the  semblance  of  fierce   CHAP. 


animosity  to  Rome,  this  artful  Greek  persuaded 
the  Samnites  in  garrison,  that,  as  the  principal 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  then  employed  in 
distant  service,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to 
make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  to 
carry  their  ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  its 
capital ;  for  which  purpose,  however,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  set  sail  secretly  in  the  night- 
time.    Agreeably  to  this  plan,  all  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  put  in  readiness,  and  the  Samnites, 
at  the  close  of  night,  proceeded  thither  for  em- 
barkation.    Then  was  the  time  for  Nymphius  to 
exert  his  native  dexterity ;  and,  by  a  number  of 
ready  artifices,   to  creat  confusion  and  delay, 
imtil  Charilaus  with  his  Roman  escort  should 
arrive,  and  surprise  the  nearly  defenceless  city ; 
an  entei*prise  not  more  skilfully  contrived  than 
boldly  executed      The  Palaepolitans  obtained 
safety  on  submission;  a  few  troops  belonging 
to  Nola,  a  town  ten  miles  distant,  were  glad  to 
escape  through  the  northern  gate;  while   the 
Samnites,  betrayed  and  now  deserted  by  Nym- 
phius, and   excluded  from  the  surprised  city, 
which  contained  all  their  necessaries,  fled  in 
trepidation   homeward,   in   extreme  want  and 
half  naked,  objects  of  derision  and  mockery  in 
the    different     districts    through    which    they 
passed.  *^*     We  know  not  how  exactly  Publilius 
fulfilled  his  tacit  stipulations  with  Charilaus.     It 
is  certain  that  from  this  time  forward,  Naples, 

">  Tit.  LW.  L  vtii.  c  26. 
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CHAP,  or  the  new  city,  rose  on  the  decline  of  the  old ; 
V  ^1^'  ,  and  assumed  its  proper  station  as  head  of  the 
Greek  settlements  on  its  beautiful  bay.     The 
Romans  confirmed  the  pre-eminence  of  Naples, 
and  entered  into  an^equal  and  honourable  treaty 
with  its  magistrates. 
Artifice  by      These  transactions  were  not  viewed  with  un- 
Tar^tines  concern  by  Tarentum.     The  defection  of  the 
gain  the      Lucanians,  its  nearest  neighbours,  and  the  sub- 
to  their      missiou  of  the  kindred  colony  of  Palaepolis,  were 
ILC.  431.  *^^  circumstances  that  occasioned  most  anxiety. 
B.C.323.    Xhe  fate  of  Palaepolis  seemed  irrevocable  ;  but 
the  Lucanians,  a  barbarous  and  unsteady  people, 
it  was  hoped,  might  be  again  prevailed  on  to 
change  sides.     For  bringing  them  over  from  the 
party  of  the  Romans,  a  stratagem  was  put  in 
practice  that  could  have  been  devised  only  by 
the  profligate  artifice  of  the  Tarentines,  and  that 
could  have    proved  successful   only  with  the 
credulous  stupidity  of  the  Lucanians.      Some 
youths,  more  distinguished  by  their  rank  in  life, 
than    respectable    for  their    characters,    were 
bribed  to  tear  with  lashes  each  other's  backs, 
and  then  expose  their  bleeding  bodies  in  the 
Lucanian  assembly,  demanding  vengeance  for 
cruelties  thus  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Romans."* 
The  multitude  beheld,    believed,   pitied,   and 
called  aloud  for  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  in 
which  council  it  was  determined  to  renew  the 
league  with  Samnium,  and  to  bind  the  public 
faith   by  giving  hostages   to  that    state,  and 

»«•  Tit.  Liv,  1.  viii.  c.  21. 
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entrusting  to  it  the  possession  of  several  Lucanian    chap. 
stbng-holds.  wJIL/ 

The  confederacy  of  the  Samnites  was  at  the  War  with 
same  time  joined  by  the  Vestini,  one  of  the  ni^aud 
numerous  colonies  of  Sabines.  The  last-men-  thdr  allies, 
tioned  people,  being  confined  on  the  north-  b.'c.3sj3.* 
east  by  Umbria,  and  on  the  south-west  by 
Latium,  had  early  poured  down  their  plantations 
along  the  Hadriatic  sea,  under  the  various 
names  of  Vestini,  Peligni,  Kcentes,  Marrucini, 
while  their  more  illustrious  colony  of  Marsi 
occupied  the  central  ridges  of  the  Apennine, 
To  repress  the  Vestini,  whose  hostilities  might  be 
followed  by  those  of  many  kindred  tribes  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  consul,  Junius  Brutus,  hast- 
ened into  their  territory,  and  sacked  two  of 
their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingalia.  His  colleague 
Lucius  Camillus  was  obliged,  through  bad 
health,  to  name  Papirius  Cursor  for  carr3dng  on 
the  war  in  Samnium.  The  Samnites  were  twice 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Twenty  thousand 
of  them  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Imbrinium.  Having  consented  to  furnish  cloath- 
ing  and  a  year's  pay  for  the  Roman  army,  they 
obtained  a  short  truce,  which  they  had  the  folly 
to  violate.  Their  country  was  invaded  anew  by 
Cornelius  Arvina,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
the  disgraceful  resolution  of  making  atonement 
for  the  guilt  of  the  community  by  surrendering 
Brutulus  Papius,  a  bold  and  powerful  citizen, 
accused  as  instigator  of  the  war.  Papius  with- 
drew from  ignominy  by  a  voluntary  death. 
His  body  and  effects,   however,  were  sent  in 
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CHAP,  solemn  procession  to  Rome;  but  the  Romans 
V   ^'  J  disdained  private  satisfaction  for  the  pubhc  de- 
linquency,  and  rejected  all  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion with  a  people  who  had  so  often  prove  them- 
selves void  of  faith. 
The  Cau-       This  decision  was  represented  as  inexorable 
TwoRo-*  cruelty  by  Caius  Pontius   the  bravest   of  the 
manie-      Samnites,  and  son  to  Herennius  the  wisest  of 
ed  under    that  nation.    Pontius  exhorted  them  to  consider 
u.\{*435.  '''^'  war  as  just,  which  circumstances  made  ne- 
B.  c.  319.   eessary,  and  the  conflicts  of  those  as  pious,  whose 
sole  resource  was  in  arms.*^    The   Samnites 
followed  him  into  the  field,  to  resist  two  consular 
armies  that  were  expected  to  enter  their  country. 
To  receive  them,  Pontius,  adding  craft  to  bold- 
ness, took  post  in  the  valley  of  Caudium,  the 
narrowest  and  darkest  in  the  Apennines.     By 
soldiers,   disguised  as  shepherds;   the    consuls 
Veturius  and  Posthumius  were  assured  that  the 
Samnites  had  marched  into  Apulia,  and  in  the 
design  of  following  them  thither  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  decoyed  into  the  most  intricate 
defile  of  Caudium,  overhung  by  woody  rocks^ 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caudine  Forks. 
Here  their  progress  was  suddenly  interrupted. 
Theylperceived  that  the  road  had  been  obstructed 
by  trunks  of  trees  and  huge  masses  of  rock. 
The  sides  of  the  valley  presented  unsurmount- 
able  precipices.     The  Samnite?  were  next  de- 
scried on  the  contiguous  heights.     In  this  ex- 
tremity the  Romans  endeavoured  to  turn  back, 

"3  Tit  Liv.  I.  ix.  c.  I.  et  »«q. 
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but  found  tjieir  retreat  also  cut  off  by  artifical  chap. 
barriers,  guarded  by  the  enemy,  Pontius  con-  ^  ^J- 
suited  his  father  Herennius,  how  best  to  avail 
himself  of  this  bloodless  victory.  The  wise  old 
man  advised  him  either  to  grant  the  Romans 
entire  safety,  or  to  put  the  whole  of  them 
to  death.  Pontius  rejected  the  extremes  of  use- 
ful mildness,  or  perhaps  more  useful  severity. 
He  exasperated  the  Romans  to  irreconcileable 
enmity  by  making  them  pass  under  the  igno- 
minious yoke,  at  the  same  time  that  he  spared 
their  lives  on  the  hollow  promise  of  peace, 
which  those  who  gave  it  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  will  to  ratify.  Within  the  space  of  a 
few  months  Papirius  Cursor  retaliated  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Caudine  Forks,  on  a  garrison  of 
7000  Sabines,  which  he  found  in  Luceria,  a 
city  which  he  wrested  from  them  in  Apulia. 
The  war  having  thus  recommenced  with  wounds  , 
to  mutual  pride,  deeper  sometimes  than  those  of 
blood,  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  little  in- 
termission  till  the  lAemorable  expedition  of 
Pyrrhus,  in  whose  final  defeat  the  fortune  of 
Samnium  and  all  the  more  southern  districts  of 
Italy  was  involved.  ^^ 

In  the  course  of  this  long  conflict,  relentless  Efents  in 
on  one  side,  and  desperate  on  the  other,  the  wiuTSe 
Romans  experienced  several  severe  checks,  but  Sammtes 

*^    .  ,  -11  1  and  their 

never  met  with  any  very  signal  loss ;  whereas  allies, 
the  Samnites,  on  five  different  occasions,  are  said  ^^5^^ 
to  have  left  above  twenty  thousand  slain  in  the  B-  c.314 

•^  —281. 
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CHAP,  field.  *®     The  bloodiest  battles  were  those  of 
V  ^^^' ^  Beneventum   in   Samniutn,    and   Aquilonia  in 
Apulia,  in  ihe  latter  of  which  the  Roman  cavalry 
decided    the   battle   with  well-levelled  spears, 
breaking  down  the  enemies*  battalions  w^herever 
they   charged.      Next  year  Fabius    Maximus, 
among  other  Samnite  prisoners,  seized  the  per- 
son  of  Caius  Pontius,  their  intrepid  chief,  the 
idol  of  his  country  and  the  shame  of  its  enemies. 
Pontius   adorned  the  conqueror's  triumph,  and 
his  death  then  expiated  the  ignominy  which  he 
had  inflicted  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  on  two  con- 
sular armies.  **     With  the  loss  of  their  favourite 
leader,  the  Samnites  lost  for  a  while  the  spirit  of 
resistance ;  and  having  craved  and  obtained  a 
truce,  they  were  accused  of  violating  their  faith 
for  the  sixth  time.     On  this  last  occasion  they 
were  powerfully  abetted  by  the  Lucanians  and 
the  Brutii,  and  the  force  of  the  war  was  directed 
towards  the  Greek  colony  of  Thurium,  formerly 
Sybaris,  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  the  broad 
Tarentine  gulph,  opposite  to,  and  seventy  miles 
Thurium    distant  frftm  Tarentum.     This  colony,  cadled  in- 
^^^q£  differently  Thurium  or  Thurii,  had  ^ways  main- 
the  war,     taiued,  as  we  have  seen,  a  connection  with  tlie 
railed.       mother  country,  and  a  dozen  years  before  the 
B.c.28f    ^^  ^^  Peloponnesus  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
considerable  emigration  of  Athenians,  deriving 
peculiar  honour  from  the  names  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,    and  Lysias,   who  are   numbered 

*''  Tit  Liv. ).  ix.  &  X.  past^ini. 
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among  the  colonists.  '^^  To  resist  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Brutii,  by  whom  it  was  surrounded, 
and  whose  animosity  it  had  provoked  by  refusing 
to  join  in  their  confederacy  with  the  Samnites, 
Thurii  entered  into  the  closest  friendship  with 
Rome,  accepted  a  Roman  garrison  for  its  de- 
fence; and  in  consequence  of  this  intimacy  with 
a  city  that  had  been  long  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished in  Magna  Graecia,  the  Romans  fir^t 
began  to  examine  as  matters  of  improvement  or 
curiosity,  the  language  and  arts  of  their  remote 
Grecian  ancestors,*^  To  expel  the  Romans 
from  Thurii,  the  Samnites,  with  their  allies,  bent 
the  most  desperate  efforts  of  their  resentment 
and  obstinacy.  But  the  illustrious  Fabricius, 
whose  character  will  appear  more  conspicuously 
in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  defeated  them  in  a  great 
and  decisive  battle  '**,  in  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  arrival  of  that  prince  in  Italy. 

In  the  central  territory  between  the  Rubicon  Contcm- 
and  the  borders  of  Campania,  the  Romans  had  powjr 

w&rs  with 

been  equally  successful.  The  -^qui  and  Volsci,  the  JEqut 
the  Sidicini  and  Ausones,  who  had  co-operated  xulrans^'' 
in  the  first  scenes  of  the  Samnite  war,  were  anJOaui*- 

.   ,       ,      ,  ,  ,  .  .  11.       U.C.440 

punished  almost  by  total  extirpation,  and  their  —470. 
territories  were  occupied  or  rather  entirely  colo-  ^^-^^^ 
nised  by  the  conquerors.     The  Tuscan  common- 
wealths of  Penisia,  Arretium,  Volsinii,  fought 

»«7  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  vL  Diodor.  1.  xii.  Plutarch  in  Pericl.  ^ 
Dionyg.  Halicarn.  in  Lynia. 

•^  Appian.  de  Reb.  Samn.  &  Plutarch  in  Flamin. 

>^  Liv.Epitom.  l.xii.  Dionysius,  Excerp.  Legat  Valerius  Maii« 
muf,  I.  viii.  c.  6.  &  Plin.  I.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 
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CHAP,  separately  and  were  successively  subdued.  Other 
^  ^^^'^j  Tuscan  states  were  equally  unfortunate,  whether 
they  took  arms  spontaneously,  or  by  compulsion 
of  the  Gauls  j  first  objects  of  their  rapacity,  next 
victims  in  their  warfare.  The  legions,  after 
an  interval  of  forty  years,  met  this  new  invasion 
of  Gauls  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria.  Their  rattling 
chariots  of  war  frightened  the  Roman  cavalry, 
when  the  consul  Publius  Decius,  in  imitation  of 
his  father  of  the  same  name,  devoted  himself  to 
death  for  the  safety  of  his  country.  ^^  Twenty- 
five  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  eight 
thousand  made  prisoners.  Nearly  ten  years, 
however,  elapsed,  before  the  Galli  Senones  were 
totally  exterminated  by  the  consul  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  who  reduced  their  desolated  city  Sena 
into  a  Roman  colony,  and  secured  this  bulwark 
against  more  northern  Gauls  by  a  decisiye  victory 
over  the  Boii  at  the  lake  Yademon  in  Tus- 
cany.  **' 
Homan  During  this  tide  of  military  success,  the  pro- 

conqu^  sperity  of  the  Romans,  we  may  observe,  was 
niM.--  marked  and  confirmed  by  the  establishment  of 
and^-  colonies.  Early  in  the  Samnite  war,  they  colo- 
^^  nised  the  important  strong-holds  of  Luceria  and 
—^41.  Saticula  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  their  enemy. 
The  Umbri  were  punished  for  a  short  defection 
by  being  bridled  with  a  garrison  in  their  strongest 
Caweoii.  ^ity  Nequinum,  or  Nami.  The  same  year  Car- 
V.C.456.  geoli  was  planted  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi, 

>»•  Tit.  Liv.  1.  X.  c  28. 

^*  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Exceip.  Lcsgit. 
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the  bravest  of  the  Sabjne  xace ;    and  shortly   chap. 
afterwards  Minturnae  and  Sinuessa,  both  of  them  y  ^^^-  ^ 
on  the  frontier  of  Campania,  the  former  near  the  and  Sinu- 
mouth  of  the  river  Liris,  the  latter  in  the  Vescian  ^q  453^ 
forest :  and  scarcely  four  years  intervened,  be- 
fore the  Romans  sent  one  of  their  largest  colo- 
nies to  Venusia  in   Apulia.     It  consisted  of  Venuna. 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  proved  of  vast  im- 
portance in  maintaining  their  authority  over  that 
extensive  district.     Upon  the  whole,  previous  to 
the  war  of  Tarentum,  they  should  seem  to  have 
established  at  least  thirty  colonies  in  diflPerent 
parts  of  Italy.  "^ 

The  Tarentines,   as  we  have  seen,  had  de-  The  Ta- 
scended  to  the  vilest  artifices,  for  interposing  a  deUSo^a 
strong  barrier  between  the  manly  valour    of  ?^*" 
Rome   and  their  own  voluptuous  effeminacy.  U.c.470. 
But  when  they  perceived  that,  by  the  falling  of  ^•^•^•** 
one  people  after  another,  the  war  was  brought 
to  their  borders,  anger  carried  them  to  an  act  of 
capricious  rashness,  which  could  have  been  com- 
mitted only  by  a  city  like  Tarentum,  the  abstract 
and  essence  of  depraved  democracy.     It  hap- 
pened that  the  Romans  in  ten  decked  ships,  a 
force  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  pirates, 
sailed,  probably  from  Thurii,  to  survey  ^^  the 
neighbouring  coasts   of  Magna   Graecia;    and 
being  still  at  peace  with  Tarentum,  prepared  to 
enter  that  port  as  into  a  friendly  harbour.  Many 
Tarentines  were  then  assembled,  as  was  custo- 

■s'  Lit.  1.  X.  &  zL  passim.    Conf.  Strabo,  1.  v. 
^  EdMTo  rtfif  fi^aJiinr  EAXoSa.    Appian  de  Rebus  Samnit.  e.  yiL 
p.  $7,  Edit  Schweigh. 
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CHAP,  mary  with  a  people  who  lived  only  for  pleasure, 
V  ^^ ^  in  their  magnificent  and  spacious  theatre,  from 
which  they  had  a  distinct  view  of  all  vesseb 
which  approached  their  coast.  Upon  sight  of 
the  Roman  ships,  the  spectators  were  thrown 
into  an  uproar.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
injuries,  made  them  suspect  the  strangers  of 
hostility.  Philocharis,  nicknamed  Thais,  the 
most  profligate  of  men,  and  therefore  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  multitude,  cried  out,  that  the 
guard-ships  in  the  harbour  must  be  launched, 
and  the  Barbarians  repelled.  His  orders  were 
obeyed  J  the  Romans  betook  themselves  to  flight; 
five  of  their  ships  escaped,  four  were  sunk,  one 
was  taken,  and  its  crew  either  put  to  the  sword, 
or  dragged  into  slavery.  Proud  of  this  inglo- 
rious success,  the  Tarentines  hastily  marched  to 
Thurii,  compelled  its  slender  garrison  to  capitu- 
late, banished  the  nobles,  and  plundered  the 
city.  ^^ 
Their  Instead  of  proceeding  immediately  to  punish 

^"to  the  ^^^^^  outrages,  the  Romans,  according  to  their 
ambassa^  law  of  nations,  sent  an  embassy  to  Tarentum 
Posthu-  ^^^^  demands  of  satisfaction.  The  embassy  was 
mills.        headed  by  Lucius  Posthumius,  a  man  of  con- 

fj  Q^  472.  •' 

B,C.282.  sular  dignity.  It  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Tarentine  assembly,  convened,  as  often  hap- 
pened in  Greek  cities,  in  the  great  theatre. 
But  before  the  ambassadors  declared  the  subject 
of  their  mission,  their  dress,  their  appearance, 


•  s*  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Excerpt.  Lcgat.  p.  743.  et  seq.    Conf.  Ap 
pian,  ubi  supra. 
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and  as  soon  as  they  began  to  speak,  the  inaccu*  chap. 
racies  of  their  language  and  pronunciation,  (for  ^  ^^'^j 
they  made  use  of  the  Greek  tongue)  excited 
derision  and  mockery  among  the  petulant  rab- 
ble. Upon  theff  demand,  that  the  authors  of 
most  unprovoked  violence,  against  the  Romans 
and  their  aUies,  should  be  surrendered  to  con- 
^gn  punishment,  they  were  hissed  contume- 
liously  from  the  theatre;  and  the  bufibon 
Philonides,  (for  the  names  of  such  wretches 
only  occur  in  the  history  of  Tarentum,)  followed 
closely  after  Posthumius,  and  lifting  up  his  own 
garment,  defiled  with  his  excrement,  the  senato- 
rian  purple.  The  grinnuig  multitude  claimed 
his  beastly  insult  for  their  own,  whilst  Posthu- 
mius calmly  declared  that  the  blood  of  the 
Tarentines  should  wash  the  stain  from  his 
laticlave.  '^ 

That  wretched  people,  uniting  in  an  extraor-  They  in- 
dinary  degree  folly  with  false  refinement,  thus  ^^^' 
provoked  the  resentment  of  Rome,  without  pos-  command 
sessing  the  first  requisite  in  war,  a  good  general,  u.  c.  473. 
As  a  free  and  commercial  state,  their  walls  de-  *-^-^^^- 
fended  them  s^inst  neighbouring  Barbarians ; 
their  fleet,  against  foreign  enemies ;  they  were 
jealous  of  military  power,  and  careless  of  military 
merit;  and  their  ancestors,  on  various  occasions, 
to  avoid  employing  commanders  among  them- 
selves,  who  might  have  be6n  tempted  to  become 
usurpers,  had  usefully  engaged  in  their  service, 
generals  formed  in  the  experienced  schools  of 

*>>  Dionyiiusy  Halicarn.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  749.  et  leq. 
rOL.  n.  £  K 
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CHAP.    Greece  and  Sicily.     In  compliance  with  such 
,  ^'^'  ,  precedents,  the  Tarentines,  in  looking  abroad  for 
a  stranger  qualified  to  defend  them»  cast  their 
eyes  on  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  then  on  the  point  of 
contending***  for  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  with 
the  detestable    Ptolemy  Kerannus,    when  the 
ambassadors  of  Tarentum  and  her  allies  gave  a 
new  direction  to  his  arms.  *^ 
His  great        According  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  the  a»- 
Heraakcs  bassadors  presented  him  with  crowns  of  gold  as 
9^Y^      tributes  of  respect  from  their    several  citi^* 
u.  ^.  475.   They  assuredhim,  that  the  strength  of  the  seaports 
B.C.88I.   Ijj  Magna  Grsscia,  and  of  the  Italian  confede- 
rates around  them,    exceeded   three  hundred 
thousand  infantry  and  twenty  thousand  cav^ry ; 
a  mighty  force  which  they  were  desirous  of  en- 
trusting  to  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  that 
he  might  employ  it  against  an  upstart  and  ar- 
rogant republic  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber^ 
.  Pyrrhus  needed  not  the  encouragement  of  this 
alluring  exaggeration.  His  ancestors  Had  fought 
with  glory  in  defence  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Italy ;  his  affinity  with  the  house  of  Agathodes 
gave  him  a  personal  concern  in  the  afl&irs  of 
Sicily  and  even  of  Africa  j  and  his  own  genius» 
being  vast  and  romantic,  and  emboldened  by 
great,  sudden,  and  most  improbable  strokes  of 
fortune,  he  presumed  to  take  the  great  Alex- 
ander for  his  model,  and  doubted  not  his  abili- 
ties to  produce  in  one-half  of  the  world,    a 
revolution  similar  to  what  his  renowned  kinsman 

*^  See  above,  chap.  x.  p.  240.  *s7  Plutarch  in  Pjrriio. 
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had  effected  in  the  other.     Through  the  peniiu  chap. 
8ula  of  Asia,  the  son  of  Philip  had  ascended  y  ^^'  . 
to  universal  empii^e  in  the  East ;  Pyrrhus  hoped 
to  make  the  peninsula  of  Italy*  the  ladder  by 
which  he  was  to  attain  an  equal  supremacy  in 
the  West.     Under  such  flattering  delusions,  h# 
immediately  dispatched  to  Tarentum  his  lieute- 
nant and  friend  Cineas,  the  Thessalian,  at  the 
head  of  3000  men ;  and  being  furnished  with 
transports  by  his  allies  in  Magna  Graecia,  foU 
lowed  in  person  with  a  far  greater  force,  partly 
raised  in  Epirus,  and  partly  received  from  Pto- 
lemy Keraunus  on  condition  of  leaving  that 
murderous  usurper  in  quiet  possession  of  Mace.^ 
don.      This  second  embarkation  consisted  of 
twenty  thousand  heavyi-armed  infantry,    three 
thousand  horse,  two  thousand  archers,  five  hun* 
dred  slingers,  and  twenty  elephants  '*® :  a  well- 
composed  axmy,   which,  by  the  Greeks  of  that 
age,  might  very  reasonably  have  been  deemed 
capable  of  making  boundless  conquests  among 
barbarous  nations. 

The  first  imprudence  of  Pyrrhus  was  that  of  HUpro- 
setting  sail -at  the  stormy  opening  of  spring,  in  Taren?** 
consequence  of  which  rashness  his  transports  Jy"?; 
were  scattered  by  a  tempest,  and  even  his  own  B.  c!s8i, 
galley  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Messapia.     The 
inhabitants  of  that  extensive  district,   encom*- 
passing  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  having  en- 
tered into  all  the  views  of  their  Grecian  neigh« 
hours,    received    with    respectful    courtesy 

»3«  Plutarch  in  Pjrrho. 
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CHAP,  prince  who  had  braved  every'  danger  in  hasten^ 
^"*      ing  to  their  aid.  Pyrrhus  advanced  to  Tarentum 
at  the  head  of  little  morfe  than  two  thousand 
men  ;  he  was  met  on  the  way  by  an  escort  under 
Cineas  j  and  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  the 
place  of   destination,    most  of  his  transports 
reached  its  capacious  harbour  in  safety.     The 
Tarentines  had  suffered  much  uneasiness  during 
the  storm  by  which  the  king's   ships  were  as- 
sailed ;  and  fearing  the  immediate  vengeance  of 
Rome,  had  pusillanimously  pent  themselves  up 
within  their  walls*     Pyrrhus  exhorted  them  to 
employ  nobler  means  of  safety.   By  his  orders, 
an  exact  account  was  taken  of  the  males  fit  ta 
bear  arms*    Levies  were  made  with  all  possible 
expedition  j  and  the  king,  soon  discovering  the 
cowardice  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to 
do,  charged  the  press-masters  to  bring  him  per- 
sonable men,  such  as  had  size  and  strength, 
saying  that  it  would  be   his  own  businessr  to 
fashion  them  into  soldiers.  ^     In  conformity 
vdth  this  resolution  of  rendering  Tarentum    a 
place  of  arms,  the  number  of  useless  holidays 
was  reduced;     unseasonable  solemnities    were 
proscribed ;  an  order  was  issued  for  shutting  up 
the  public  walks    and   gardens,  the  porticoes 
of  prating  politicians,   the  gymnasia  for  idle 
exercise,   above  all,  the  innumerable  bagnios, 
those  vile  resorts  of  licentious  murmurs  and  lazy 
voluptuousness.     Instead  of  an  indulgent  master 
whom  they  had  voluntarily  chosen,  the  Tarentines 

»w  Frontin.  Stratag.  I.  iv.  c.  l. 
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began  to  complain  that  they  had  found  a  cruel  chap. 
taskmaster.  ^^  Pyrrhus  treated  these  words  as  v  ^^'  , 
seditious ;  some  of  the  more  audacious  dema- 
gogues, he  is  said  to  have  taken  off  by  assassin- 
ation :  others  of  them,  he  ordered  under  va- 
rious pretences  into  Epirus  *^,  governed  in  his 
own  absence  by  his  son  Ptolemy,  nephew  on  the 
side  of  his  mother  Antigon^  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  then  reigning  with  great  glory  in  Egypt. 

There  was  in  Tarentum  a  certain  Aristarchus,  Aristar. 
a  man  of  much  eloquence  and  address,  and  so  Tareotb^ 
universally  acceptable  to  his  countxymen,  that  ^^^^ 
Pyrrhus  was  at  some  loss  by  what  means  most  escapes  to 
Sf^ely  to  remove  him.     To  ruin  the  credit  of  ^"^ 
this  favourite,  he  affected  to  take  Aristarchus 
into  his  most  intimate  confidence;  and,  mingling 
the  artifice  of  courts  with  the  severity  of  camps, 
caused  it  to  be  industriously  circulated  that  the 
measures  most  displeasing  to  the  Tarentines  had 
all  of  them  been  suggested  by  this  able  counsel- 
lor. Soon  afterwards,  Aristarchus  was  dispatched 
on  pretence  of  an  honourable  commission  to 
young  Ptolemy,  viceroy  in  Epirus.     He  em- 
barked without  any  apparent  reluctance,  but 
determined  in  his  own  mind  to  elude  the  arts  of 
the  king  by  similar  address ;   for  he  was  no 
sooner  beyond  the  reach  of  Tarentum,  than  he 
commanded  his  pilot  to  steer  for  the  coast  of 
Latium,  and  was  received  cordially  at  Rome  as 
a  person  weU  qualified  to  serve  the  common* 

•<•  Valer.  Maxim.  1.  v.  c.  3,  '*'  Plutarch  in  Pjrrfio. 
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CHAP,  wealth.  "^    From  him,  the  Romans  first  learaecl 

e,.™'  V  the  vigorous  preparations  of  the  enemy  5  that 

the  Messapians,  Lucanians,  and  Samnites  were 

ready  to  cooperate  Ivith  the  Greeks ;  and  that 

embassies  had  been  sent  to  the  Tuscans,  Umbri^ 

and  Gauls  to  rouse  against  Rome  the  iU-stifled 

animosity  of  these  nationsi,  and  to  make  them 

participate  in  a  war  that  Would  assuage  their 

rancorous  hatred. 

A  le^on.        The  first  care  of  the  Roipabs  was  to  secure 

of '^'*^  the  fidelity  <tf  their  allies.     They  next  sent  a 

Campani-   legion  of  4000  men  to  protect  the  inhabitants 

ans,  mas-         ^  j 

jicres  the  of  Regium,  who,  thotigh  Greeks  by  blood  and 
fticTusm^  language.  Were  Romans  in  affection^  But  it 
theij  city,  unfortunately  happened  that  the  greater  part  of 
B. C.281.  this  legion  consisted  of  licentious  Campanians, 
headed  by  their  countrymen  Decius  lubellius^ 
a  wretch  capable  of  every  enormity.  The  Cam-^ 
panians  beheld  from  Rhegium  the  towers  of 
Messen^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strait,  and 
the  sight  reminded  them  of  the  successful  villany 
of  their  now  envied  brethren.  lubellius  ex- 
horted them,  in  the  Inidst  of  the  general  con- 
vulsion of  Italy,  to  imitate  the  bold  example 
which  would  crown  them  with  wealth  and  power# 
The  design  was  executed  as  cruelly  as  it  had 
been  wickedly  conceived*  The  unsuspecting 
Rh^gians  were  massacred  \  their  women  and 
property  became  a  spoil  to  the  murderers; 
and  these  fierce  assassins,  having  soon  entered 
into  a   confederacy   with   their   neighbours   of 

'4«  Zonaros,  Plutarch. 
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Messene,  brethren  to  them  in  blood  and  infamy,  chap. 
set  the  resentment  {}f  Rome  at  defiance,  and  v  ^"'  . 
styled  themselves  the  new  commonwealth  of 
Rhegiunu  '^  We  shall  see  in  due  time  tlie  late 
but  dreadful  vengeance  which  overtook  the  con- 
triver and  the  actors  in  this  abominable  en- 
terprise. 

Meanwhile  the  consul  Coruncanius,  having  Fynhus 
marched  northwards  to  repress  insurrections  in  Roman!''^ 
Tuscany,  the  concerns  of  the  south  were  com-  ^P  ^«  . 
mitted  to  hb  colleague  Laevinus.  He  proceeded  ami  ad-  '* 
into  Lucania,  and  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  pJJ^n^Jg 
the  Siris,   which,   after  watering  the   Plata&an  within  25* 
settlement  Pandosia,  flows  into  the  Tarentine  Rom^ 
gulph  near  Herack^  a  colony  of  Tarentum.  ^-C-^^^. 
Pyrrhus  was  also  in  the  field,  but  still  unaccom- 
panied by  his  auxiliares.       I^ioevinus  hoped  to 
fight  him  before  their  arrival ;  and  having  re- 
ceived from  him  a  herald  with  the  offer  of  his 
mediation  between  Rome  and  Magna  Grascia, 
the  consul  made  reply,  "  that  his  countrymen 
neither  desired  Pyrrhus  for  their  judge,   nor 
feared  him  as  their  enemy.*'    That  he  might 
discover  the  foundation  of  this  extraordinary 
confidence,  Pyrrhus  employed  fit  emissaries  to 
examine  the  number  and  quality  of  the  adverse 
army.     They  were  detected,  however,  and  con- 
ducted to  Lasvinus,  who,  instead  of  punishing 
them  as  spies,  ordered  them  to  be  shown  every 
thing  at  the  greatest  leisure.     They  were  then 
dismissed  to  their  employer,  with  the  inform- 

»43  Pol^biuSy  1.  L  c.  7.  &  Diodorus,  Eclog.  xxii.  2.  p.  494. 
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CHAP,  ation,  that  a  second,  and  far  greater  army  than 
^^''  that  which  they  had  just  reviewed,  was  ready  to 
take  the  field.  The  king  scarcely  believing  his 
own  agents,  ventured  to  reconnoitre  in  person  the 
quadrangular  camp  of  the  Romans ;  and  when 
he  had  accurately  surveyed  the  judicious  plan  of 
the  whole,  and  the  nice  *con%uration  of  the 
parts,  exclaimed  to  Megacles,  an  accompanying 
general,  "These  Barbarians  have  nothing  bar- 
barous in  their  encampments;  we  shall  see, 
whether  the  bravery  of  their  actions  corresponds 
with  the  skill  of  their  dispositions.'^  But  every 
thing,  that  he  had  yet  heard  or  seen,  inclined 
him  to'  avoid  a  battle  before  the  arrival  of  his 
expected  succours.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  defend,  if  possible,  the  passage  of 
the  Siris.  His  movements,  however,  with  this 
intention,  were  ill-concerted  and  unsuccessful. 
The  Romans  passed  the  river  with  little  molest* 
ation.  A  general  action  ensued,  in  which  the 
legions  were  seven  times  repelled  by  the  phalanx, 
and  seven  times  returned  to  the  charge.  ^^ 
Pyrrhus  performed  prodigies  of  valour ;  his 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  Megacles,  fight- 
ing in  royal  armour,  was  mistaken  and  slain  for 
his  master.  The  victory  of  the  Greeks  was  due 
to  the  compact  arrangement  of  their  phalanx; 
to  the  terror  occasioned  among  the  Roman 
horse  by  the  appearance  and  noise  of  the  ele- 
phants ;  and  to  the  rapid  evolution  and  resistless 
irruption  of  the  Thessalians,  whose  squadrons 

»«<  Plutarch  in  P^rho. 
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were  conspicuous  in  all  the  combats  of  cavalry  c  H  A  p^ 
during  that  age.     According  to  the  most  mode-  ,.  ^^'^  , 
rate  computation,  the  Romans  lost  7000  men ; 
the    Greeks    about    half    that    number:    the 
vanquished,  abandoning  their  camp,  retreated 
into  the  still  friendly  district  of  Apulia :  Pyrrhus,  • 
after  burying  even  the  enemy's  slain,  out  of  re- 
spect to  their  valour,  hastened  into  Campania, 
in  hopes  to  make  conquests,  or  gain  allies  through 
the  fame  of  his  victory.     His  attempts  failed 
against  Naples  and  Capua;   he  captured  Fre- 
gellae,  a  Roman  colony  on  the  Siris,  and  from- 
thence  proceeded  to  Praeneste,  within  twerity-* 
five  miles  of  Rome.  * 

By  this  time  two  legions  had  been  raised  with  Occur- 
a  view  to  reinforce  Laevinus,  and  his  colleague' Jhe^nego^ 
Coruncanius   had    returned   triumphant    from  2*f^" 
Tuscany.     Pyrrhus,    in    consequence  of    this- change  of 
intelligence,    perceived  his   danger    of   being  P"^nen. 
inclosed  between  two  consular  armies.     He  re- 
solved, tlierefore,  to  return  southward,  with  his 
spoil  and  prisoners,  to  Tarentum,  suspecting 
that  Italy  was  not  the  country  in  which  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  gather  laurels.     This  sus- 
picion was  much  strengthened  by  occurrences 
which    immediately   followed.       The   Romans 
sent  to  him  a  deputation   of  three  senators, 
DolabeUa  and  JEmilius,  famous  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Galli  Senones**^,  and  Fabricius  who 
had  more  recently  in  the  defence  of  Thurii 
signalized    his    skill    and    valour    against  the 
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CHAP.  Samnites  and  Lucanians.  Pyrrhus  fondly  hoped 
^'  ,  that  they  had  come  to  treat  of  peace,  but  their 
only  errand  was  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  par* 
ticularly  their  captive  knights»  of  whom  1800 
had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disorder  produced  by  his  elephants 
among  the  Roman  cavahry.  Pyrrhus  gratuitously 
released  200  of  the  number,  and  allowed  the 
whole  remainder  to  return  to  Rome  on  their 
parole  that  they  might  celebrate  the  Saturnalia. 
According  to  the  Greek  custom,  he  entertained 
the  ambassadors  at  his  table ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  Cineas,the  king's  minister  and  fiiend, 
was  explaining  the  fashionable  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  <<  that  the  gods  were  neither  delighted 
with  our  virtues,  nor  offended  by  our  crimes," 
Fabricius  exclaimed,  "  may  such  principles 
actuate  Pyrrhus  and  his  allies  while  they  con- 
tinue  at  variance  wiUi  Rome !"  The  king  had 
already  acknowledged  the  worth  of  Fabricius, 
as  a  man  whom  he  could  neitlier  scare  by  his 
elephants,  nor  corrupt  by  his  gold :  his  simple 
word  had  been  declared  a  certain  pledge  for  tlie 
return  of  the  Roman  prisoners;  and  when  they 
actually  returned,  Pyrrhus,  in  admiration  of 
proceedings  so  unlike  to  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  with  in  the  wsu^  of  the  East, 
sent  Cineas  to  the  senate  with  offers  of  peace 
and  the  restoration  of  all  prisoners  unransomed, 
on  condition  that  Magna  Grsecia  should  be  left 
unmolested,  and  that,  for  its  future  security, 
the  Romans  should  evacuate  their  strong-holds 
in  tlie  neighbouring  districts  of  Samnium,  Lu- 
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Cania,  and  Apulia.  At  the  instigation  of  Appius  chap. 
Claudius  Cascus,  so  named  from  his  blindness^  wjw 
the  senate  not  only  rejected  the  proffered  terms, 
but  determined  not  to  receive  any  new  proposal 
from  Pyrrhus,  while  he  remained  in  Italy  with 
an  army.  *^ 

In  consequence  of  this  transaction  towards  Obstinate 
the  end  of  winter,  the  king  invaded  Apulia  Sive  bat- 
early  in  the  spring :  he  gained  some  towns  by  ^^^ 
assault,  and  others  by  capitulation.     But  his  Apulia, 
success  terminated  on  the  arrival  of  the  consuls  b.c.«79* 
SulpiciUs  and  Decius,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
son  and  grandson  to  the  two  Decii,  who  had 
ducc^sively  devoted  themselves  to  voluntary 
death  in  the  service  of  their  country  ;  events  of 
which  both  Pyrrhus  and  his  soldiers  were  ap- 
prised.    As  that  prince,  however,  had  kept  up 
a  communication  by  sea  with  Epirus,  and  the 
Lucanians  and  Samnites  had  by  this  time  joined 
his    standard,    the    strength    which    he    now 
mustered  was  fitted  to  inspire  confidence.     It 
exceeded  forty  thousand  men.     The  Romans 
led  against  him  two  consular  armies,  each  con* 
sisting,  as  usual,  of  two  legions,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  auxiliaries ;   so  that  their  force  fell 
short  by  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  enemy* 
To  resist  his  elephants,  the  Romans  accoutred 
their  strongest  horses  in  plates  of  iron,  and 
yoked  them  in  chariots  blazing  with  fire-brands,    s 
and  bristling  with  iron  forks.     It  appears  not» 
however,  that  this  contrivance  was  made  available 
in  action.     The.  battle  was  fought  at  Asculum 

•^  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho. 
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CHAP,  in  Apulia,  and  the  field  so  obstinately  disputed, 
^  ^^^'  ,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  covered  with  fifteen 
thousand  slain  on  either  side,  when  the  ap* 
proach  of  night  left  the  victory  still  doubtful. 
The  phalanx  remained  impenetrable,  until  a 
detachment  being  sent  by  Pyrrhus  against  the 
Apulians  who  had  broken  into  his  camp,  weak- 
ened and  discouraged  the  Epirots,  and  thus 
producing  a  fluctuation  in  their  line,  gave  ad- 
mission, in  various  parts,  to  the  Roman  swords- 
men. The  consul  Decius  had  fallen  in  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement,  and  near  the  close 
of  it,  Pyrrhus  was  severely  wounded  with  a 
pilum.  Next  day,  though  both  parties  claimed 
the  superiority,  yet  both  thought  fit  to  retreat; 
Pyrrhus,  to  Tarentum ;  the  Romans,  to  the 
friendly  strong-holds  in  Apulia.  The  dreadfiil 
carnage  on  both  sides  is  attested  indeed  by  de 
long  inactivity  which  foUowed  it :  and  Pyrrhus, 
when  congratulated  on  his  victory,  said  fhmkly, 
"  Another  such,  and  we  are  undone.**  During 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  he  showed  no 
inclination  to  risk  a  second  general  engage- 
ment ;  and  when  the  new  consuls  Fabricius  and 
^milius  entered  the  field  against  him  in  the 
spring,  an  event  happened  which  made  him 
more  desirous  than  ever  of  accommodating  his 
differences  with  the  Romans.  *^ 
Treachery  The  king's  physician,  with  equal  levity  and 
rhus^phy.  baseness,  sent  a  letter  to  Fabricius,  ofiering  for 

sician  di«.  ^  due  reward  to  poison  his  royal  master.     Fa- 
covered  to  ,      *  •' 
himb:^      bricius  immediately  transmitted  this  letter  to 

Fabriciui. 
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Pyrrhus,  accompanied  with  another  from  him-  chap 
self  to  the  following  purport,  "  You  make  an  y  y^'  , 
unhappy  choice  of  your  friends  and  of  your 
enemies,  as  the  writing  herewith  sent  will  aflPord 
proof.  Your  hostilities  are  directed  against  honest 
men,  while  you  repose  confidence  in  knaves.  This 
communication  is  not  made  through  regard  to 
your  safety,  but  lest  the  Romans,  in  the  event 
of  your  destruction,  should  be  suspected  of 
procuring  it  through  means  unworthy  of  them/* 
Pyrrhus  exclaimed,  that  in  this  letter  he  re- 
cognised the  soul  of  Fabricius,  a  man  not  to  be 
diverted  from  ^e  path  of  rectitude,  any  more 
than  the  sun  from  his  course.**^  He  imme- 
diately dispatched  Cineas  to  Rome  with  rich 
presents,  and  the  release  of  all  prisoners.  The 
Romans,  both  in  their  individual  and  coUective 
capacity**,  rejected  his  presents,  and  claiming 
no  remuneration  for  an  act  of  mere  justice,  they, 
sent  back  an  equal  number  of  prisoners  in  ex- 
change, but  firmly  maintained  their  first  resolu- 
tion of  not  hearkening  to  any  terms  of  accom- 
modation, until  the  king  should  withdraw  from 
Italy. 

To  this  resolution  Pyrrhus  was  shortly  after-  Pyirhu*    ' 
wards  determined  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  ^gjJt^he 
Romans,   his  own  inconstancy,  and  an  emer-  ^«^in 
gency  altogether  independent  on  these  causes,  agunstthe 
but  which    strongly  co-operated    with    them.  ^anJ^^^ 
This  was  an  invitation  from  the  Greeks  in  Si-  Mamcr- 
cily,  who  saw  no  other  resource  but  the  arms  u.c!475. 

B.  C.  279. 
»♦"  Plutarch  ip  Pyrrho.  **»  Valerius  Maxtin.  1.  iv.  c  5. 
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CHAP,  of  Pyrrhus,  whose  marriage  with  the  daughter 
^  ^^'  ,  of  Agathocles  gave   him  a  strong  interest  in 
their  island,  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Car* 
thaginians  on  one  side,  and  the  rapacity  of  the 
Mamertines  on  the  other.     The  Carthaginians 
had  not  been  inattentive  to  his  Italian  warfare ; 
for  Magna  Graecia  had  long  been  the  main 
object  of  their  jealousy.      Accordingly  they 
heartily  wished  success  to  Rome,  in  the  defen* 
sive  war  which  she  waged  with  Pyrrhus,  and 
had  even  made  offers  of  sending  a  fleet  to  her 
assistance,  if  that  should    be   deemed  neces- 
sary. *^      With  such  apprehensions,  we  must 
advert  to  that  instability  above  noticed  in  their 
councils,  to  explain  the  extreme  remissness  with 
which  they  guarded*the  straits  of  Messina ;  for 
Pyrrhus,  upon  the  pressing  solicitations  sent  to 
him  from  Sicily,  having  left  a  garrison  in  Ta* 
rentum,  immediately  embarked  for  that  island, 
touched  at  Tauromenium,  landed  at   Catana, 
and  uninterrupted  by  the  Carthaginians,  marched 
with    an   increasing    army   towards   Syracuse. 
His  great    Thurion  and  Sosistratus,  who  held  a  divided 
rn^nT*    sovereignty  in  that  city,  entrusted  to  his  com- 
bland.       mand  its  whole  military  and  naval  force.     He 
was  joined  by  Tyndarion,  the  general  of  Tau- 
romenium ;    Agrigentum  expelled  its  Cartha- 
♦    ginian  garrison ;  the  insurrection  in  his  favour 
was  universal  throughout  the  island ;  and  Pyrrhus 
saw  at  his  disposal  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
foot,  three  thousand  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  two 

»*•  DIodor.  Eclog.  xxii. 
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hundred  galleys,  which  were  speedily  employed   chap. 
by  him  with  an  activity  and  effect  worthy  of  his  y  ^l  j 
ambition.     The  Carthaginians  were  driven  to 
the  western  comer  of  the  island  distinguished 
by  the  promontory  Lilybaeum,  after  they  had 
lost  Panormus  on  the  northern,  and  Selinus  on 
the  southern  shore.     At  the  other  extremity  of 
Sicily,  near. the  promontory  Pylorus,  Pyrrhus's 
detachments    had    proved    equally    successful 
against    the    Mamertines  of   Messen^.      The 
hostilities  of  these  banditti  had  been  repressed, 
their  rapacious  collectors  had  been  made  pri- 
soners,  they  had  been  beat  from  their  strong- 
holds in   the  country,   ^nd  were  cooped    up 
within  the  walls  of  their  capital.     lilybasum 
and  Messen^,  at  the  mutually  remotest  points 
of  Sicily,  were  the  only  places  that  held  out   • 
against  the  arms  of  the  invader.  *** 

In  Lilybseum,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  with  His  impa- 
unabating  vigour ;  and  being  still  masters  of  the  Sf^fege 
neighbouring    sea,    continually  multiplied  the  PTJ^'^^^  . 
means  of  defence  by  new  supplies  of  men  and  mshpro* 
provisions,  of  arms  and  military  engines.     Pyr-  ^^^ 
rhus  besieged  the  place  for  two  months,  and  in  u.c.478, 
prodigies  of  valour,  aspired  to  rival  his  ancestor 
Achilles.     But  his  soul,  equally  impatient,  was 
not  proof  against  the  irritations  of  delay ;  his 
temper  was  completely  overset ;  he  thirsted  for 
speedier  vengeance,  and  the  example  of  Agatho- 
cles  had  taught  him  that  the  enemy  was  most  vul- 
nerable in  Carthage.     His  resolution  to  invade 
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CHAP.  Africa  was  followed  by  most  obnoxious  measures 
^  i^^*  ,  for  carrying  the  design  into  execution.     In  the 
pressing  of  sailors  for  his  fleet,  his  agents  were 
guilty  of  such  cruelties,  as  inflamed  the  hasty 
temper  of  the  Sicilians  into  mutiny.   The  punish- 
ment of  their  ringleaders  only  exasperated  their 
fdry,  and  the  exertions  of  thisfury  were  repressed 
by  new  acts  of  tyranny.     Those  of  Pyrrhus's  ad- 
visers, who  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  coer- 
cion, were  alone  in  credit  with  him  ;  and  all  who 
would  have  persuaded  him  seasonably  to  relax 
his  rigour,  not  excepting  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  invited  into  the  island,  and  by  whom  chiefly 
his  authority  in  it  had  been  established,  were 
heard  with  disgust,  treated  with  suspicion,  and 
many  of  them  punished  as  traitors.     In  conse- 
"    quence  of  such  proceedings,  his  standard  was 
abandoned  by  the  islanders  ***  j  and  a  new  arma- 
ment from  Carthage,  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  puny  force  of  his  devoted  Epirots. 
His  return      In  this  distressful  perplexity,  the  natural  re- 
Stateof"^  suit  of  his  own  headstrong  folly,  Pyrrhus  was 
the  wAr  in  glad  to  cscapc  from  Sicily,  as  from  a  vessel  tern- 
try.        "  pest-tost  and  unmanageable,  and  to  seek  rather 
R C.276.   honourable  than  safe  refuge  in  his  renewed  war 
with  the  Romans.   Tliat  people,  though  afflicted 
with  a  malady,  which  under  the  name  of  pesti- 
lence had  raged  above  twenty  times  at  Rome 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  had,  during 
Pyrrhus's  absence  in  Sicily,  gained  successive 
victories  over  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  aod 
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made  themselves  masters  of  the  Greek  cities,  chap. 
Locri,  Heraclsea,  and  Crotona ;  the  last  of  which  ^  ^^ 
was  surrounded  by  strong  walls  twelve  miles  in 
circuit  Their  armies  had  undertaken  a  new  in- 
vasion of  Lucania  and  Samnium,  when  Pyrrhus 
arrived  at  Tarentum,  after  being  pursued  at  sea 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  followed  at  land  by  the 
Mamertines,  the  latter  of  whom,  having  crossed 
the  Frith,  much  molested  his  march.  But  notwith* 
standing  these  afilicting  circumstances,  he  found 
to  his  joy,  that  the  yet  independent  Greek  cities, 
reinforced  by  all  the  surrounding  Barbarians, 
the  Brutii,  Salentines,  Lucanians,  Messapians, 
and  Samnites,  bad  combined  towards  one  vigor- 
ous exertion  for  resisting  the  domination  of 
Rome.  Of  the  forces  collected  from  so  many 
nations,  the  smaller  division  marched  into  Lu- 
cania, to  keep  in  check  the  consul  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  had  entered  that  district ;  while 
Pyrrhus  at  the  heJad  of  eighty  thousand  foot, 
and  six  thousand  horse,  proceeded  to  offer  battle 
to  his  colleague  Curius  Dentatus  in  Samnium. 

The  Romans  had  encamped  on  a  rough  and  Decisive 
woody  spot,  near  a  city  then  called  Maleventum,  Maicven- 
leaming  from  experience  that  such  ground  was  *J^*? 
most  unfavourable  to  the  phalanx.     They  had  u.c.479! 
also  provided  themselves  with  ignited  weapons  ^^•*''^* 
of  an  improved  construction,  which  were  suc- 
cessfully employed    against    the  enemy's  ele- 
phants. **^    Tliese  precautions,  but  far  more  their 
prowess  in  action,  were  rewarded  with  a  memo- 

»*•  Orosiusy  1.  iv.  c.  2. 
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CHAP,  rable  and  decisive  victory.  About  thirty  thou- 
3  sand  of  the  enemy  were  counted  among  the  slain, 
while  the  prisoners  amounted  to  only  thirteen 
hundred,  for  the  consul  Curius  determined,  by 
the  greatness  of  the  carnage,  to  break  at  once 
the  force  of  so  formidable  a  confederacy,  ^^ 

?y^"f •        The  battle   of  Beneventum,  for  thus,  by  a 

return  to  i_ 

Greece,  grateful  change,  the  place  was  thenceforth 
qucnt"for.'  named,  proved  completely  decisive ;  and  deter- 
tunes.  mined  Pyrrhus  to  cross  the  Ionian  sea  with  all 
convenient  expedition.  To  cover  his  shame, 
he  amused  the  allies  who  had  unhappily  con- 
fided in  him,  with  a  promise  of  speedy  and  more 
effectual  aidj  and  even  condescended  to  the 
meanness  of  reading  to  them  many  counterfeit 
letters  of  recall,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms.**^ Having  then  left  Milo,  one  of  his 
officers,  to  guard  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  he 
passed  into  Epirus,  carrying  with  him  only  eight 
thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  By  sin- 
gular good  fortune,  he  regained,  for  a  moment, 
possession  of  Macedon  \  but  lost  that  kingdom, 
his  son  Ptolemy,  and  his  own  life,  by  an  unsea- 
sonable invasion  of  Peloponnesus.  He  fell  com- 
bating in  the  streets  of  Argos,  not  by  the  band 
of  any  rival  champion,  but  through  the  anxious 
fears  of  a  mother,  who  at  sight  of  the  danger  of 
her  only  son,  precipitated  a  tile  from  a  house-top 
on  the  head  of  his  assailant.  Thus  perished 
Pyrrhus,  in  death,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  life, 

^»'  Plutarch  in  Pjrrho.  »«  FolyaeD.  Stratagem.  1.  iv.  c.  e. 
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the  sport  of  contingencies ;  a  great  warrior  ^  chap. 
who  gained  only  useless  victories,  an  artful  poli-  v  ^^'  . 
tician  who  formed  only  unsuccessful  projects,  a 
meteor  which  blazed  fiercely  for  a  time,  leaving 
no  traces  behind  it,  since  his  bold  sanguinary 
career  terminated  only  in  transmitting  his  little 
kingdom  of  Epirus,  much  exhausted  in  wealth 
and  strength,  to  a  prince  named  Alexander,  bom 
to  him  by  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  Agatho- 
cles.  Besides  this  Alexander,  Lanassa  brought 
to  her  husband  Nereis,  manied  to  Gelon  of  Sy- 
racuse, and  involved,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
in  the  disasters  which  ruined  the  family  of  that  . 
prince.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  -was 
succeeded  by  a  descendant  named  Ptolemy,  in 
whose  daughter  Deidamia,  the  race  of  the 
iBacidse  became  extinct ;  and  Epirus  was 
erected  into  a  commonwealth,  whose  transac- 
tions, until  it  was  reduced  with  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  under  the  Roman  yoke,  will 
be  embodied  in  a  following  part  of  this  history* 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  repulse  of  The  Ro- 
Fyrrhus,    the  Romans  completely  reduced  his  ducethe 
allies,  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines.  ^^j^^ 
Upon  his  first  arrival  in  Italy,  the  Carthaginians,  allies. 

>M  Pkitarch  through  hit  exc^nWe  predileciion  for  ^ynhiu,  is  be- 
trayed into  a  contradiction.  In  speaking  of  the  famous  conference 
between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  at  Ephesus,  he  says,  that  Hannibal 
pronounced  Pyrrhus  the  ^^  of  all  generals;  Scipio  the  second; 
and  himself  the  third.  Hutarch  in  P^ho,  p.  687.  Edit;  Xyland. 
But  the  same  author,  in  speaking  more  expressly  of  what  passed  at 
the  aboTe-mentioned  conference,  makes  Hannibal  assign  the  first 
place  to  Alexander;  the  second  to  Pyrrhus;  the  third  to  himself. 
Plutarch,  in  Flamin.  p.  381. 
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CHAP,  we  have  seen,  had  made  offers  of  as^stance  to 
/  ™'  ,  Rome :  they  now  changed  their  policy  in  conse- 
U.C.482.  quence  of  the  Roman  preponderancy,  and  en- 
'  *^^*'    deavoured  to  save  Tarentum  from  the  grasp  of 
the  victorious  commonwealth..    That  place  was 
taken  :  and  the  squadron,  which  they  had  sent 
.    to  defend  it,  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  first  Punic 
war  which  broke  out  eight  years  afterwards. 
Punish  the  Rome  at  length  enjoyed  leisure  to  punish  her 
oui  usuip-  infamous  legion,  which,  being  sent  to  the  protec- 
^  ^^        tion  of  Rhegium,  had  banished  or  butchered  the 
citizens  of  that  place,  and  appropriated  their 
wives,  children,  and  eflfects.     During  ten  years' 
usurpation  of  Rhe^um,  these  blood-stained  vil- 
lains had  maintained  an  intimate  correspondence 
with  their  /ellow*assassins,  the  Mamertines  of 
Messend*      The    two  cut-throat  communities, 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  frith,     mutually 
abetted  each  other's  enormities  ;  and,  during 
Pyrrhus's  wars  in  Italy,  ravaged  many  parts, 
both  of  that  country  and  of  Sicily.     The  time 
was  now  come  for  destroying  the  one  of  those 
confederates  in  guilt,  and  thereby  humbling  the 
hopes  of  the  other.   Soon  after  taking  Tarentum, 
the  Romans  laid  siege  to  Rhegium.     The  assas- 
sins made  a  furious  resistance.     Of  four  thou- 
sand, their  original  number,  only  three  hundred 
,     were  dragged  in  chains  to  Roifte,   and  there 
Vcnge-      scourged  and  beheaded.  '^   Their  leader,  Decius 
pursued^     Jubcllius,  is  cited  as  an  example  of  that  sacred 
^^liiw    vengeance,    which    usually  pursues    enormous 

>si  Polybiu8»  1.  L  c.  7.    Appian,  2k>naRu. 
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Mrickedness.  Having  passed  from  Rhegiom  to  chap« 
Messen^  and  being  seized  there  with  a  malady  ^.  ^^'  > 
in  his  eyes,  he  applied  to  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geon  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  come,  who 
happened  to  be  a  native  of  that  from  which  he 
had  removed.  This  surgeon  administered  to 
hiiii  an  application,  which  totally  destroyed  hiff 
eyesight :  and,  having  thus  avenged  the  blood 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  provided  for  his  personal 
safety  by  a  precipitate  flight  from  Messen6.  The 
blind  Jubellius  had  returned  to  Rhegium  before 
the  capture  of  that  city ;  and  only  escaped  the 
public  execution  winch  awaited  him  at  Rome, 
by  suicide  in  prison.  ^*^  The  Romans  collected 
the  remains  of*  the  dispersed  Rhegians,  and  rein* 
stated  them  in  their  possessions,  their  laws,  and 
their  liberties. "® 

In  the  interval  of  eight  years  that  elapsed  Romans 
from  the  taking  of  Tarentum  to  their  war  with  gJ^P'®^ 
the  Carthaginians  for  Sicily,  they  completed  the  quest  of 
conquest  of  that  part  of  the  peninsula  anciently  u.^;48s 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Italy.  Come-  ^^• 
lius  triumphed  over  the  Sarsinates,  the  fiercest  —964. 
mountaineers  in  Umbria^^ :  Sempronius  subdued 
the  more  populous  nation  of  the  Picentes,  ex- 
tending from  the  mountains  of  Umbria  to  the 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic   Their  capital  Asculum, 
with  odier  strong-holds,  were  reduced  to  uncon- 


■57  Diodor.  Excerp.  1.  xxiL  p.  562.  et  Appian  de  Rebut  Samnit. 
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CHAP,  ditional  surrender^^ :  and   liiree  hundred  and 
^J^^'^  ^  sixty  thousand  men    swore  allegiance  to  the 
victors.***    The  Salentines,  occupying  the  heel 
of  Italy^  next  suffered  the  punishment  due  to 
allies  of  Pyrrhus.*®     They  afforded  an  easy 
triumph  to  R^ulus  and  Libo*";  and  yielded 
their  convenient  sea^^port,  Brundusium,   which 
sent  out  and  received  fleets  with  the  same  wind, 
and  was  deemed  incomparably  the  best  harbour 
on  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy.*** 
New  ecnn-      The  opuleuce  of  Rome  received  great  acces- 
^gjjjj^    sion  in  the  war  with  Magna  Gneda.    Instead  of 
and  new     hcrds  of  Cattle  driven  from  the  Sabines  and 
coonief.     y^ig^  ^Q  empty  cars  of  the  Gauls,  and  the 
broken  arms  of  the  Samnites^  Papirius  Cursor 
exhibited  in  his  triumph  over  Tarentum,  innu* 
merable   carriages  loaded  with  precious  furni- 
ture ;  pictures,  statues,  vases,  with  a  profusion 
of  implenoients    and   ornaments  of   gold  and 
silver.  ***    The  public  prosperity  was  attested  by 
the   introduction    of   denarii  and  quinarii  of 
silver***,    which  received  the  name  of  mon^> 
because  first  coined  in  the  temple  of  adnoonish- 
ing  Juno,  Juno  Moneta.**^    As  the  important 
conquest  of  the  Picentes,  which  we  have  just 
menti(Hied,  nearly  cdncided  in  point  of  time 
with  this  new  coinage,  the  most  ancient  denarii 
are  stamped  with  the  image  of  Picus,  the  routed 

*^  Eutropiusy  1.  ii.  et  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  xv. 
»  ^  Plin.  N.  Hirt.  L  m.  c.  15. 

*•>  Tit  Liv.  ibid.   Flarus,  1.  i.  c  fiO.  '«•  Fast  Capit«lii. 

**«  Pdybiuf,  1.  X.  e.  i.    Ennins,  Zonaras. 
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founder  of  the  nation  of  the  Picentes,  suppli-  chap. 
eating  the  protection  of  a  Roman  magistrate*  ^^  ^^ 
But  spoils,  in  the  form  of  precious  metals,  were 
accompanied  by  still  more  important  acquisi- 
tions. The  conquered  nations  were  stripped  of 
one  part  of  their  lands  to  be  divided  among 
Roman  citizens,  and  of  another  part  to  be  cul- 
tivated as  public  domain  at  a  stipulated  rent. 
The  Tarentines  were  subjected  to  a  severe 
annual  tribute  :  and  the  augmentation  by  these 
means  accruing  to  the  public  revenues  made  it 
necessary  to  double  the  number  of  quaestors.  ^® 
Two  of  these  financial  administrators  had  the 
care  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  which  served  at 
Rome  for  a  treasury  :  two  attended  the  consuls 
in  their  military  expeditions :  the  four  remain- 
ing were  distributed  among  four  distinct  depart- 
ments in  Italy :  at  Ostia  in  Latium,  Cales  in 
Campania,  Sena  in  the  country  formerly  belong, 
ing  to  the  Galli  Senones,  andTarentum  in  Magna 
Graacia.^^  The  Romans  with  their  usual 
prudence  consolidated  their  conquests  by  colo- 
nies.  Within  the  interval  just  mentioned,  they 
planted  Cosa  and  Poestum^^*,  the  former  in 
Tuscany,  the  latter  on  the  coast  of  Lucania : 
and  five  years  afterwards  they  colonised  Arimi- 
oum  in  the  territory  of  the  Gauls,  and  Bene- 

*^  The  latter  denarii  are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  Rome^  and 
with  a  biga  or  quadriga  on  the  reverse.  The  quinarii,  ^ve  asses, 
were  called  victoriati,  from  th<  figure  of  victory.  The  sestertii,  8J 
n,  are  usuaUy  distinguished  by  the  figures  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

^  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xi.  cSS. 
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ventum  in  that  of  the  Samnites.  *^  Their  new 
possessions  were  thus  firmly  united  with  the  old, 
under  the  various  titles  of  colonies,  municipia, 
allies^  and  subjects :  and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  a 
dominion  prelecting  on  every  side,  the  ancient 
Sabines  were  now  advanced  to  the  complete 
dignity  of  Roman  citizens  ;  an  equal  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  an  equal  participation  in  all  offices  of 

u^cTao    *^^^^^^*y*  -^*  *^^  ^^^*  census  or  lustrum,  in  the 
B.C.264.'  four  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  the  city,  the 
number  of  Romans  capable  of  bearing  arms 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  ^    But  po- 
pulousness  formed  the  least  pre-eminent  dis- 
tinction of  a  people  invigorated  by  exertion, 
disciplined  by  laws  and  manners,  and  to  whom 
the  best  institutions  both  public  and  domestic, 
had,  through  custom,  been  rendered  the  n^ost 
agreeable ;  above  all,  who,  in  their  behaviour  to 
friends   and  enemies   invariably  adhered  to  a 
practically  accurate  admeasurement  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  thus  pursued,  for  the  at^ 
tainment  of  empire,   those  natural  and  solid 
maxims  which  far  surpass  in  efficacy  all  political 
refinements. 
State  of         In  this  flourishing  condition  of  the  common- 
at  that^    wealth,  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  unwarrant* 
Dcriod—    j^jjiy  offended  her  by  interference  in  the  defence 
murp-       of  one  part  of  Magna  Graecia,  soon  provoked 
Sidiy!"*     ^^^  jealousy  by  perpetual  usurpations  in  the 

*7«  Velldus  Paterculus,  I.L  cii. 
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Other.  The  power  of  Carthage  had  been  bent,  c  H  A  i^. 
not  broken,  by  the  invasion  of  Agathocles.  ,  ^]\  j 
During  a  peace  of  forty  years  which  followed 
£hat  event,  an  industrious  and  maritime  people 
had  full  leisure  to  repair  their  losses,  and  once 
more  to  shine  in  all  the  brightness  of  naval 
and  commercial  prosperity.  Masters  of  a  vast 
domain  in  Africa,  of  many  important  settlements 
in  Spain,  of  Sardinia,  and  other  inferior  islands  in 
the  Tuscan  sea,  they  had  been  continually  grasp- 
ing one  city  in  Sicily  after  another,until  the  tur- 
bulent  republic  of  Syracuse,  almost  alone  inde- 
pendent, was  now  compressed  on  one  side  by 
the  subjects  of  Carthage,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  fierce  Mamertines  of  Messen6. 

The  rapacity  of  these  usurpers  had  received  Hieronii. 
a  check  by  the  destruction  of  their  confederates  syilaise. 
in  Rhegium.     But  other  events,  at  first  sight  H*^**®^' 
highly  unpromising  to  them,    had  tended  to    '  ' 
increase  their  courage.     The  mercenaries  be- 
longing  to  Syracuse,  being,  as  often  happened, 
at    variance  with  the   magistrates,    appointed 
generals  by  their  own  authority,  among  whom 
was  young  Hieron^^^  who  had    been  recom- 
mended to  their  choice  by  his  popular  manners, 
his  conspicuous  valour,    and  his  descent  from 
the  generous    and    high-minded    Gelon,    the 
brightest  gem  in  the  long  series  of  ancient  Sy- 
racusan  kings.    Through  the  bold  Exertions  of 
the  mercenaries,  and  his  own  address  in  gaining 
a  party  among  the  citizens,  Hieron  made  himself 

*74  Polybiusy  L  L  c.  8.  et  seq.    Coof.  Jusdn.  1.  xuii.  c  4. 
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CHAP,  master  of  the  obnoxious  magistrates  and  their 
^^*  capital :  but  used  his  advantage  with  such  mild- 
ness and  magnanimity,  that  his  praises  were 
sounded  as  loudly  by  those  whom  he  had  con- 
queredy  as  by  the  admiring  companions  of  his 
victory.  Hieron,  with  universal  consent,  was 
named  general  against  the  Mamertines,  who  were 
carrying  on,  as  in  every  autumn,  their  predatory 
incursions.  He  led  forth  part  of  the  citizens 
in  arms,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
mercenaries;  but  knowing  the  fickleness  and 
levity  of  his  countrymen,  and  how  easily  they 
were  moved  to  severity  against  absent  generals, 
he  entered  before  his  expedition  into  a  bond  of 
amity  with  Leptines,  a  man  in  high  credit  with 
the  multitude,  and  cemented  his  union  with  that 
powerful  citizen,  by  taking  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. Having  thus  provided  a  fit  coadjutor  in 
policy,  his  next  care  wis  to  rid  himself  by  war 
of  those  turbulent  hirelings,  who  had  been  the 
ready  instruments  of  his  elevation,  but  whose 
capricious  inconstancy  might  as  suddenly  preci- 
pitate him  from  power.  To  this  end  he  dexte- 
rously exposed  them  to  the  M^^ertines,  by  whom 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed  :  while 
the  well-affected  portion  of  his  army  was  led 
home  ia  safety.  Elated  by  their  victory  over 
the  mercenaries,  the  Mamertines  renewed  their 
devastationsi  and  carried  them  on  as  incautiously 
a9  fiercely.  Hieron  ineanwhile  had  been  collecting 
recruits;  these  he  carefully  disciplined,  and 
thereby  animated  the  old  soldiers  with  a  near 
prospect  of  revenge.    In  a  short  time  he  took 
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the  field  with  an  army,  confident  in  its  own  chap. 
strength,  and  the  abilities  of  its  general ;  and  .  ^|^^  . 
having  surprised  and  defeated  the  enemy  at  the 
river  Longanus,  which  washes  the  beautiful 
Mylaean  plain,  he  pursued  them  homeward  with 
great  slaughter,  and  made  captive  their  leaders. 
This  glorious  exploit  raised  Hieron  to  the  throne 
of  Syracuse:  while  the  Mamertines  retired 
within  their  walls,  and  instead  of  any  longer 
sending  tcxciii  their  ravenous  banditti,  to  infest 
the  neighboiuing  territories,  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  their  own  guilty  strong-hold. 

Amidst  the  divided  councils  incident  to  mis*  The  Ma- 
fortune,  one  part  of  them  applied  to  the  Carth&>  ^^^^ 
ginians,  and  another  to  the  Romans.     Among  HiCTon— . 
tiie  latter  people,  the  senate  enjoyed  the  prero-  the  Ro- 
gative  of  discussing  in  the  first  instance  all  c^^^ 
matters  of  foreign  policy.    The  conquest  of  gwuan»- 
southern  Italy  had  brought,  the^  acknowledged, 
the  victorious  arms  of  their  country  to  the  shores 
of  Sicily  i  but,  however  tempting  the  occasion, 
they  declined  to  interpose  in  favotu*  of  the  in- 
famous Mamertines,  whose  demerit  surpassed 
that  of  the  recently  and  most  justly  punished 
Rhegians,  since  the  latter  had  been  imitators, 
but  the  former  were  originals  and  models,  in 
perpetrating  the  most  execrable  villany.    The 
popular  assembly  was  iar  less  scrupulous.     Its 
leadetis  represented  the  critical  situation  in  which 
the  safety  of  Rome  must  be  placed,   should 
Cartilage,  already  possessed  of  nearly  all  Sicily, 
and  whose  dominion  was  gradually  encompassing 
and  threatening  their  own,  gain  possession  of 
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CHAP.  Messen6,  whicb  by  its  commodious  situation  on 
V        *  ,  the  straits,  seemed  to  rise  like  a  bridge  for 
passing  conveniently  into  Italy.     This  was  the 
argument  on  which  they  thought  fit  chiefly  to 
dwell }  but  as  they  hoped  to  enrich  themselves 
as  generals  in  the  expedition,  so  they  failed  not 
to  point  out  to  the  avidity  of  the  soldiers,  that 
the  insular  part  of  Magna  Graecia  surpassed 
the  continental  in  opulence.  ^^ 
Thtpof-        While  the  Romans  deliberated,  the  Cartha- 
^^^f  ginians  were  in  arms.     They  entCTed  Messene, 
disputed     and  placed  a  garrison  in  its  citadel.     Upon 
powe^—  learning  that  event,  the   Roman    comitia,   or 
Victories    general  assembly  of  the  nation,  without  waiting 
ciaaXs.    for  the  authority  of  the  senate,  sent  the  consul 
EC. 26^   Appius   Claudius   to  the   straits.     His   arrival 
there  occasioned  great  commotions  in  Messen^. 
The  Mamertines,  being  most  of  them  Italians, 
were  less  fearful  of  Rome  than  of  Carthage ; 
and  when  they  understood  that  a  Roman  consul 
had  advanced  to  their  neighbourhood,  they  flew 
to  arms,  overpowered  the  abettors  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  urged  the  consul  Appius  to  use  the 
utmost  diligence  in  coming  to  them  and  second* 
ing  their  boldness.     Before  he  could  pass  the 
straits  in  transports  with  which  he  was  furnished 
by  the  dependent  Greek  cities  on  the  Italian 
shore,  Messen^  was  invested  on  one  side  by  the 
resentment  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  another 
by  the  policy  of  Hieron,  who  deemed  this  a  fit 
opportunity  for  rooting  out  of  Sidly  a  com- 

175  Polybius«  1.  i.  C.  8, 
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monwealth  of  robbers  and  assassins,  long  the  c  H  A  p. 
opprobrium  of  that  island.  But  Appius  with  y  ^;  ^ , 
great  resolution  threw  himself  into  Messen6  in 
the  night  time.  *^  When  apprised  of  the  strength 
and  animosity  of  the  besiegers,  he  made  offers 
to  them  of  an  accommodation,  on  condition 
that  the  Mamertines  should  be  included  in  it 
His  proposals  were  rejected  both  by  Hieron  and 
by  the  Carthaginians.  Appius  fought  with  them 
separately,  and  successively  defeated  them. 

With  this  double  victory  commenced  the  first  The  first 
Punic  war,  which  lasted  with  little  intermission  u!c?49a* 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  in  which,  though  B.C.  254. 
Sicily  was  its  principal  scene  as  weU  as  its  pri- 
mary object,  the  actions  of  the  native  islanders 
make  but  a  small  figure  in  history.      Their 
cities,  many  of  them  rich  and  populous,  were 
deformed  or  ruined  by  the  invading  rivals,  as 
their  arms  alternately  prevailed.     In  the  sack 
of  Agrigentum,  the  Romans  in  one  day,  sold 
twenty-five  thousand  citizens  for  slaves.  Shortly 
afterwards  that  magnificent  city,  second  only  to 
Syracuse,  was  nearly  depopulated  and  depoiolished 
by  the  Carthaginians.  ^^    The  inland  country 
for  the  most  part  submitted  to  the  legions,  while 
the  fleets  of  Carthage  domineered  over  the  sea- 
coast     But  to  this  general  result  Syracuse,  a  Hieron 
maritime  city,  formed  an  important  exception.  ^^^.JjJ^ 
Its  king  Hieron,  whose  good  policy  continued  the  Ro- 
conspicuous  through  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  had  ""  "' 
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CHAP,  the  sagacity,  in  his  first  intercourse  with  the 
V  ^^'  ,  Romans,  to  discern  the  incomparable  superiority 
of  their  character ;  and  having  made  atonement 
to  them  for  his  ill-advised  opposition  to  a  consular 
army,  he  craved  and  obtained  their  friendship, 
and  continued  thenceforth  to  be  numbered  with 
the  most  zealous,  and  most  strenuous  of  their 
allies. 
How  far   .      But  cveu  with  his  maritime  assistance,* the 
pie  J^    Romans,  who  now  first  carried  armies  beyond 
^^nt^    seas,  laboured  imder  great  inconveniences  in 
with  naTal  Contending  with  a  people,  who  had  long  com- 
^'       manded  all  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   They  were  not  indeed,  as  is  generally 
reported  hy  historians,  too  prone  to  the  mar- 
vellous, altogether  unacquainted  with  sea-affiiirs. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius,  their 
fourth  king,  they  had  built  the  convenient  har- 
Thdran-   bour  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber :  and 
ti»  w^  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  they  counted 
u^«45   ^^^^S  ^^  maritime  allies  or  subjects,  the  cities 
-^448.      of  Ardea,  Antium,  Laurentiiun,  Circeii,  Anxur 
?l^f^    or  Terracina,    In  that  memorable  year,  the  first 
consuls,  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius, 
obtained  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Carthage, 
already  approaching,    as   we    have   explained 
above,  through  the  destruction  of  the  first  and 
far  greater  T3rre,  to  the  zenith  of  its  extensive 
Nature      maritime  dominion.     In  this  instrument,  which 
SJnS'  ^^  fortunately  come  down  to  us  '^,  the  Cartha- 
the  trade   giniaus  granted  to  the  Romans  a  free  trade  to 

«7«  PolybiuSy  l.iii.  c.  «2— «5. 
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Sicily ;  they  granted  to  them  also  the  privilege  chap. 
of  buying  and  selling  in  Sardinia  and  Africa,  ^  xii.^ 
without  paying  other  imposts  than  certain  stipu-  between 
lated  fees,  to  the  criers  and  public  clerks  of  the  „,^on? 
markets ;  but  they  forbade  the  Roman  mer- 
chantmen to  pass  beyond  the  fair  promontory, 
now  Cape  Bon,  towering  on  the  north  of  Car- 
thage,  and  shutting  up,  as  with  a  strong  bulwark, 
the  valuable  unwalled  towns  in  Byzatium  or 
Emporia.  The  Carthaginians,  on  their  part, 
agreed  not  to  erect  any  fortress  in  Latium; 
and,  if  carried  to  that  coast  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy,  promised  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
not  to  pass  a  single  night  in  the  country.  The 
spirit  of  these  articles  accords  well  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
Carthaginians  from  a  commercial  jealousy,  as 
well  as  from  fears  of  a  political  nature  '^,  were 
unwilling  that  the  Romans  should  trade  directly 
with  Byzatium  ;  they  totally  debarred  them, 
therefore,  from  that  part  of  the  African  coast, 
and  in  case  they  were  driven  thither  by  stress  of 
weather,  commanded  them  to  carry  nothing 
from  thence,  except  what  was  essentially  requi- 
site for  refitting  their  vessels,  or  performing  in- 
dispensable sacrifices.  With  regard  to  Carthage 
itself,  and  all  the  western  parts  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  the  island  of  Sardinia,  the  Roman  traders 
were  placed,  in  some  measure,  under  the  con- 
troul  of  criers  and  clerks,  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  of  Carthage ;  their  transactions  were 

^^  To  preyent  ^reTolt  among  their  dependencies.     See  above, 
p.  180. 
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CHAP,  to  be  public,  and  the  public  faith  was  thereby 
.  J^"'  ^  pledged  for  the  exact  fiilfilment  of  all  bargains. 
As  to  Sicily,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans 
were  indulged  in  the  most  perfect  freedom. 
The  Carthaginians,  as  yet,  possessed  scarcely  a 
third  part  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks,  chiefly,  were 
masters  of  all  the  rest:  and  the  Romans,  if 
fettered  by  commercial  restrictions  in  one  part 
of  the  island,  would  naturally  have  directed 
^  Principal  their  attention  to  another.  What  were  the 
thor  commodities  which  Carthage  at  this  time  ex- 
ported, we  had  formerly  an  occasion  to  explain. 
The  exports  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  diflBcult  to 
conjecture.  Africa,  indeed,  abounded  in  com, 
but  different  kinds  of  grain  should  seem  to  have 
been  early  cultivated  in  Italy,  which  were  little 
known  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  ^^^  Linen  and  leather,  wool,  oil  and 
wine,  formed  certainly  very  important  arti- 
cles: above  all,  slaves  taken  in  war,  which  a 
republic  in  Africa  was  in  that  age  as  eager  in 
purchasing  from  the  coasts  of  Europe,  as  the 
Europeans  have  in  later  times  been  busy  in 
prosecuting  the  same  commerce  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa.  Besides  all  this,  the  Romans  from 
the  age  of  Numa,  cultivated,  as  we  have  seen'*, 
many  ingenious  arts,  and  carried  on  many  useful 
manu&ctures  whose  productions  might  be  in 
request  among  the  Carthaginians  or  the  nations 
with  which  they  traded. 

'^  Varro  de  Re  Rustics,  Li.  c  8.  >"*  See  aboye,  p.365« 
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This  memorable  treaty,  contracted  with  the  chap. 
Carthaginians  in  the  245th  year  of  the  city,  had  y   ^^^-^ 
been  renewed  and  modified  three  several  times,  Wonder- 
that  is,  in  the  years  406,  448,  and  473  of  the  Sn^of' 
same  aera:  so  that  the  Romans  were  not  alto-  ^heRo- 
gether    inattentive    to    commercial     concerns,  construct- 
though  matters  of  war  and  government  form  ^^Ijjjng 
the  exclusive  theme  of  their  historians.     Neither  war  gal- 
were  they  strangers  to  sea  afiairs,  nor  unexpe-  u!c.493. 
riencedin  the  construction  of  round,  flat,  heavy.-  B.c.«6i. 
sailing  merchantmen ;  but  they  had  not  as  yet 
built  galleys,  and  were  altogether  unpractised 
in  naval  warfare.     When  they  carried  their  arms 
beyond  Italy,  it  became  necessary  to  equip  a 
fleet,  and  they  did  so  with  an  alacrity  and  per^ 
severance  which    surpasses   every  thing  most 
admirable  in  their  history.^®*     Fortune,  at  the 
commencement,  seconded  their  views.     About 
the  time  that  Appius  passed  the  Straits  into 
Sicily,  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme,  sailing  too 
near  to  the  land,  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Rhegium :  and  being  boarded  by  some  Roman 
soldiers,  was  carried  as  a  prize  into  that  harbour. 
Quinqueremes,  or  vessels  with  five  tier  of  oars, 
had  been  discovered,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
amidst  the  naval  engagements  of  Alexander's 
successors^  to  be  the  most  serviceable  rate  of 
war-ships ;  and  their  use,  very  generally  substi- 
tuted to  that  of  trireme  galleys,  with    which 
alone,  the  Athenians  had  raised  their  immortal 
trophies  over  the  Persians.     The  captured  Car- 

»8»  Polybius,  1.  i.  c.  20— 61. 
VOL.  IT.  a  O 
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CHAP,  thaginian  quinqueremc  served  the  Romans  for  a 
V  ,^^^^.  model  J  and,  within  the  space  of  sixty  days  from 
the  time  that  the  timber  was  cut  down,  they 
built  a  hundred  such  vessels ;  commonly  manned 
by  300  sailors  and  200  marines.      Wliile  the 
ship-carpenters  performed  their  assigned  tasks, 
the  future   rowers  were  furnished  with  heavy- 
oars,  and,  being  seated  on  benches,  were  daily 
exercised  *^  in  the  use  of  them.     In  this  manner 
they  were  accustomed  to  handle  these  imple- 
ments with  vigour  aiid  dexterity,  and  to  obey 
with  quickness  and  precision  the  signals  of  their 
officers. 
Duiiiius*8        With  a  fleet  thus  formed  on  land,  Cornelius 
na^Uic-    p^j.  ^^  ggj^    ^j  ^^g  defeated.    But  his  suc- 

The  corvL  ccssor,"  DuiUius,  obtained  a  signal  victory  chiefly 
b'c.  260.    through  his  address  in  converting  the  naval  en- 
gagement into  a  pitched  battle.  This  was  effected 
by  grappling  machines,  called  corvi^  in  allusicn 
to  the  beaks  of  crows.     For  working  the  corvi> 
Duillius  erected  strong  pillars  on  the  prows  of 
his  galleys.     These  pillars  were  furnished  witli 
pullies  at  top,  and  surrounded  with  stages  of 
stout  timber,  bordered  with  a  parapet  knee  high* 
In  action,  the  corvi,  being  thus  raised  aloof  by 
puUies,  might  be  turned  to  any  direction,  so  that 
on  whatever  side  an  enemy's  vessel  approached, 
it  would  be  infallibly  made  fast  by  them.     When 
the  ships  thus  lay  alongside  of  each  ot&er,  the 
Romans  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  boarding  in 
fuU  line  ;  but  when  they  could  only  bring  their 

Polyfoiufy  1.  i.  c.  81. 
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own  prows  to  tQ>ich  the  middle,  or  either  extre-  c  H  A  p. 
mity,  of  the  enemy^s  vessels,  they  then  advanced  v  J^^^j 
cautiously  in  two  files,  the  file-leaders  extending 
their  shields  in  front,  and  their  respective  fol- 
lowers resting  the  same  arm  of  defence  on  the 
bordering  parapets  above  mentioned,  which  com- 
pletely defended  them  in  flank.  ^^  In  this  man- 
ner they  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  their  pointed,^ 
two-edged,  massy,  and  well-tempered  swords,  in- 
comparably the  fittest  of  all  instruments  for  such 
desperate  service. 

When  the  decision  of  sea-fights  was  brought  to  Maridmc 
this  issue,  and  depended  on  a  battle  of  men  rather  u?c.  498 
than  of  ships,  the  Romans  uniformly  prevailed;  —f^^- 
they  were  long  as  constantly  unsuccessful,  when  —241. 
the  engagement  chiefly  depended  on  swiftness 
of  sailing  and  dexterity  of  manoeuvre.     Not- 
withstanding this  inferiority,   they  carried  the 
war  into  Africa,  where  the  first  successes  of  Re- 
gulus  rivalled  those  o£  Agathpcles.     But  a  body 
of  Greek  mercenaries  arriving  at  Carthage  under 
the   Lacedaemonian    Xantippus,    the   Romans, 
about  15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  were  totally 
defeated,  and  their  general   made  prisoner.*** 
His  story  is  well  known.     Being  sent  home  on 
his  parole  to  negociate  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
he  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  acceding  to 
that  proposal,  and  returned  to  the  cruel  death 
that  awaited  him  at  Carthage.  *^     In  the  course 
of  the  war,  above  700  Roman  quinqueremes  were 


««3  polybius,  1,  Lc.  22,  »•*  Ibid  c.  34,  et  seq, 

«»  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Horace,  1.  iii.  Od.  3. 
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CHAP,  destroyed.     Their  losses  were\ great  in  action, 
V  ^^^*  /  and  still  greater  in  storms  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Sicily  and  Africa.  **    But  their  spirit  in  resists 
ing  these  misfortunes,  their  indefatigable  perse- 
verance and  unextinguishable  patriotism  afibrd 
one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  in   history.    On 
one  occasion  the  engaging  squadrons  amounted 
collectively  to  500,  and  on  another  to  700,  quin- 
queremes ;  the  former  containing  £10,000,  and 
The  con-    the  latter  294,000  combatants.  *^    At  length  the 
lus'fde!^    consul  Lutatius  Catulus  gained  a  decisive  victory 
dMTCTic-   at  the  -^gades  isles,  off  the  western  coast  of 
the.£ga-    Sicily;   sunk   125  Carthaginian  quinqueremes, 
v!c.si2.  *"^  captured  73  with  upwards  of  30,000  men 
B.C.S4S.  onboard'*:  for  the  Romans  had  now  attained 
an   equality  in   seamanship,  and  by  wonderful 
and  most  unwearied  diligence  had  brought  their 
vessels  to  cope  with  and  surpass  those  of  the 
enemy  in  all  the  celerity  and  variety  of  their 
most  alert  and  most  complicated  movements, 
inddents        During  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  which  lasted 
Sweof^^  ten  years,  and  terminated   only  with  the  war 
Lilybaeum.  itself,  the  Carthaginians  felt  the  utmost  anxiety 
—5/2.       to  know  the  fate  of  a  city,  which,  on  account  of 
^84*/^^    its  situation,  its  fidelity,  and  its  power,  they  re- 
garded as  an  essential  outpost  to  their  empire. 
But  none  of  their  boldest  captains  would  venture 
through  intricate  shallows,  which  lay  between 
two  Roman  squadrons  that  blocked  up  its  har- 
bour.    At  length,   Hannibal,  a  noble  Cartha- 


»•«  Conf.  Polyb.  I.  j.  c.  37.  39. 54. 
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ginian,  but  named  the  Rhodian  for  his  intimate  chap, 
connection  with  that  naval  island,  in  a  vessel  ,  ^ 
built  on  a  new  model  and  at  his  private  ex- 
pence,  darted  into  the  desired'  port  in  sight  of 
the  whole  Roman  fleet.  *®  Provoked  at  this 
audacity,  the  Romans,  to  intercept  his  return, 
prepared  ten  of  their  swiftest  vessels,  and 
stationed  them  as  near  to  the  harbour's  mouth 
as  the  shallows  would  permit,  with  orders  to 
keep  their  oars  suspended  in  the  air,  ready  to 
be  plied  on  the  first  signal.  The  Rhodian  at- 
length  made  his  appearance,  and,  before  the 
enemy  could  bear  down  on  him,  escaped  from 
the  harbour  in  safety;  then  insulting  and  morti- 
fying the  Romans  still  further  by  lying  on  his 
oars  by  way  of  bravado  in  the  midst  of  obstacles 
and  dangers  which  they  themselves  feared  to 
approach.  The  succe^  of  Hannibal  the  Rhodian 
encouraged  other  Carthaginian  captains.  They 
built  vessels  of  a  similar  construction,  and  by 
their  means  kept  up  a  useful  intercourse  with 
the  besieged  city.  But  one  of  these  vessels 
having  unfortunately  struck  on  the  fragment  of 
an  ancient  mole,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  served  them  for  a  model  in  building 
ships  of  their  own,  fitted  to  cope  with  and  finally 
to  capture  all  those  of  the  enemy  employed  in 
this  dangerous  service.  *^  Thus  did  they  wrest 
from  the  Carthaginians  the  command  of  the 
sea,  by  instruments  which,  though  they  wanted 
ingenuity  to  invent,    they  had  however  the 

!«•  Polybius,  J.  i.  c.  46.  '^  Ibid.  c.  47.  et  seq. 
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country. 
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of  Sicily 
between 
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industry  to  improve,  and  the  boldness  and  per- 
severance victoriously  to  employ. 

In  the  last  stages  of  the  war,  there  was  not 
any  Roman  general  that  surpassed  in  abilities 
and  enterprise  Hamilcar  Barcas.  This  man 
was  the  father  of  the'  great  Hannibal,'  and  d" 
four  other  sons,  whom  he  afterwards  boasted  of 
rearing,  «*  as  so  many  lion's  whelps  against  the 
Romans/*  When  the  decisive  sea-%ht  near  the 
jEgades  isles  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to 
treat  of  peace,  he  refused  to  surrender  the  city 
Eryx,  in  which  he  commanded,  on  any  but  the 
most  honourable  conditions.  Articles,  however, 
were  soon  adjusted,  by  which  the  Carthaginians 
not  only  relinquished  all  their  possessions  in 
Sicily,  and  its  small  satellite  isles,  but  consented 
to  pay  down  1000,  and  to  raise  a  contribution 
of  £200  talents,  in  the  course  often  years.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  first  Punic  war,  which  gave  to 
the  Romans  ships  and  seamen,  and  enabled  them, 
as  we  shall  see,  only  a  dozen  years  aflemv^ards, 
to  carry  great  armaments  across  the  Hadriatic. 
This  advantage,  which  opened  to  them  a  vast 
career  of  conquest  in  the  Macedonian  empire, 
was  not  on  their  side  cheaply  purchased.  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  they  mustered 
297»797  citizens :  at  their  following  census  the 
number  was  found  to  be  reduced  to- 251,222.'" 

The  ifirst  Punic  war  involved  the  fate  of  what 
was  regarded  as  the  moirt  important  divi^on  of 
Magna  Graecia.  ^^    Many  Greek  cities  in  Sicily, 


'»•  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  I.  xix.        *9*  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p,  253.  &  273. 
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which  had  flourished  in  arts  and  arms,  were  re-   c  H  A  p. 
duced  with  the  far  greater  part  of  the  island,  y  3^^^ 
into  the  form  of  a  province  ;  and  thus  subjected  mans  and 
to  tribute  and  port-duties,  ^nd  the  stern  juris-  Hi^eron. 
diction  of  a  pretor,  sent  annually  from  Rome 
with  an  array,  ***  From  this  humiliating  depend- 
ence, the  dominions  alone  of  king  Hieron  were 
exempted.     His  zealous  co-operation  with  the 
Romans  procured  for  him,  not  the  bare  title,  but 
all  the  substantial  advantages  of  an  equal  and 
honourable  ally.  ^^    These  advantages   he  im- 
proved with  incomparable  abilities  in  his  subse- 
quent reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which 
Syracuse,    confined    to    a  territory   extending 
scarcely  fourscore  miles  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  enjoyed  unvarying  prosperity  at  home, 
and  a  degree  of  credit  abroad,  surpassing  that  of 
many  great  contemporary  kingdoms, 

*M  Cicero  in  Verrcm.  1.  ii.  De  Jurisdict.  Sicil.  Orat.vii.  Plutarch 
in  Marcell.  Conf,  Tit  Liv.  1.  xix.  c  64« 
*s*  Id.  1.  xix.  c  33. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

TTiird  Generation  rf  Alexander's  Successors^ — Ejcpedi* 
Hon  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  against  Seleucus  CaUinicus. 

—  Civil  Wars  between  the  Syrian  Brothers.  —  Re- 
spected Neuiraltty  of  Aradus.  —  Seleucus  made  Captive 
in  Parthia.  —  Reigns  of  Demetrius  II.  ofMacedon  and 
Antigonus  Doson.  —  Progress  of  the  Achaean  league. 

—  Agis  and  deomenes, —  The  Cleotnenic  War. — 
Battle  qfSeUasia. — Ethiopian  Expeditionsr  of  Ptoktmf 
Euergetes. —  His  Transactions  with  the  Jews. — Ac* 
cession  of  Ptolemy  Philqpater.  —  His  PrqfUgacy  and 
Cruelty.  —  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  demolished  by  an 
Earthquake. —  Liberality  of  the  commercial  Connections 
of  that  State. 

^xin^  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died  five  years  before 

^■i-yi-"^  the  conclusion  of  the  first  and  longest  war  be- 

Sr    tween  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.   In  friend- 

ofAiexan-  ship  with  both  powers,  his  impartiality  and  love 

cesiors, '    of  peacc  had  restrained  him  from  taking  part  in 

cxxxiii!  9    *^^*'  obstinate  conflict*    His  successor,  Ptolemy 

czxxix.  4.   Euergetes,  observed  the  same  neutraKty,  but 

—221.       from  totally  different  motives.     Euergetes,  and 

the  contemporary  Syrian  kings,  his  rivals,  were 

men  of  rash  enterprise,  and  inconsiderate  policy. 

They  engaged  in  relentless  hostilities  with  each 

other,  by  which  Syria  was  greatly  injured,  and 

from  which  Egypt  derived  no  substantial  benefit 

Syria  was  farther  deformed  and  exhausted  by 

revolts  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  by  domestic 
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discord  between   Seleucus  Callinicus  and  his  chap. 

YITT 

brother  Antiochus  Hierax*  In  the  western 
division  of  the  empire,  there  was  not  greater 
tranquillity.  The  boundary  of  the  Danube  had 
been  overleaped;  and  the  Barbarians  on  the 
north  of  Macedon  continually  alarmed  or  in- 
fested that  kingdom  under  Demetrius  II.  and 
Antigonus  Doson.  Relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  Macedonian  power,  the  Greeks  resumed  their 
natural  activity,  and  renewed  those  bitter  animo- 
sities, by  which  they  had  so  often  been  afflicted. 
In  this  fresh  struggle,  tliree  nations  distinguished 
themselves  as  principals,  each  exhibiting,  under 
every  aspect,  and  by  exertions  singularly  me- 
morable, the  peculiar  and  very  different  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  acted  :  the  Achasans,  their 
love  of  liberty  and  patriotism;  the  Lacedae- 
monians, their  martial  rivalry  and  ambition; 
the  EtoUans,  their  audacious  boldness  and  in- 
satiable rapacity.  Such  is  the  subject  which  I 
have  to  treat  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years 
from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the 
first  hostiKties  between  the  Romans  and  the 
fourth  Philip  of  Macedon,  successor  to  Anti- 
gonus Doson.  Having  established,  or  rather 
greatly  extended  their  naval  force  at  the  expence 
of  Carthaginian  merchants  and  lUyrian  pirates, 
the  Romans  interposed  with  a  strong  arm  in  the 
affairs  of  Alexander's  successors.  The  warfare 
lasted,  with  short  interruptions,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, in  which  space  of  time,  by  policy  still  more 
than  warlike  skill  and  bravery,  Rome  gained 
either  an  immediate  jurisdiction,  or  an  acknow- 
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CHAP,  ledged  supremacy  over  all  the  Greek  kingdoms 
,  ^"*  ,  and  republics  on  this  side  the  Euphrates.  Before 
we  proceed  to  this  interesting  theme,  it  remains 
to  examine  the  history  of  the  thirty-three  years 
above-mentioned,  comprehending  the  third  ge- 
neration after  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror, 
Euerge-  Ptolcmy  Eucrgetes  and  Seleucus   Callinicus 

dkion''  mounted  their  respective  thrones  in  the  same 
^^^  year,  Ptolemy  legally  and  honourably,  but  Se- 
oiymp.  leucus,  through  the  execrable  perfidy  of  his 
4*  ' '  '  mother  Laodic6,  and  in  direct  violation  of  a 
B.C.  246,  treaty  between  his  murdered  father  and  the  late 
king  of  Egypt.  To  revenge  the  infraction  of 
this  treaty  and  the  cruel  death  of  his  sister 
Berenice,  Euergetes  hastened  to  attack  the 
heart*  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  The  powerful 
army,  which  he  inherited,  would  have  secured 
success  against  an  adversary  better  prepared  than 
Callinicus ;  whose  parricidal  usurpation  had 
provoked  and  alienated  the  more  liberal  portion 
of  the  Syrians,  and  almost  the  whole  of  tiie 
Greeks.  While  he  yet  hesitated  to  drag  liis 
mother-in-law  Berenic6  and  her  infant  son  from 
their  sacred  asylum  at  Daphn6,  many  Greek 
cities  in  Lesser  Asia  declared  their  abhorrence 
of  this  impious  design,  not  sparing  menaces  to 
prevent  its  execution.^  But  the  fury  of  Laodice 
having  precipitated  the  destruction  of  Berenice 
her  own  rival,  and  that  of  the  son  of  Berenice, 
who,  as  rightful  heir  to  the  monarchy,  was  rival 
to  Callinicus,  the  rebellious  Greeks,  expecting 

*  Polybius,  I.  V.  c.  58.  *  Justin,  I.  xxrii.  c  I. 
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to  be  abetted  by  the  arms  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  chap. 
advanced  in  martial  array  towards  Syria,  at  the  v  ^^^'  , 
same  time  that  several  provinces  on  that  side 
mount  Taurus,  transferred  their  allegiance  from 
Seleucus  to  his  younger  brother  Antiochus, 
afterwards  sumamed  Hierax.*  In  this  distracted 
state  of  Seleucus^s  affairs,  Ptolemy  entered 
Syria;  the  territory  was  not  defended;  many 
cities  opened  their  gates  ;  he  gained  possession 
even  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  regarded,  from  its  vi- 
cinity, as  the  harbour  'of  Antioch.  We  are  not 
informed  by  what  means  Seleucus  escaped  his 
vengeance:  but  the  more  guilty  Laodic^  fell 
into  the  victor's  hands,  and  died  with  deserved 
ignominy,  ^ 

Having  shaken  the  Syrian  kingdom   in  its  JBuei^e- 
centre,  Ptolemy,  without  waiting  to  reap  the  ^^'^n'j^^ 
nearer  fruits  of  his  success,  was  carried  by  a  Upper 
juvenile  ardour  towards  Upper  Asia.     The  pro-  oiymp, 
vincial  governors  opposed  not  any  resistance  to  ^^^''  \' 
his  arms.     In  a  short  expedition,  he  over-ran  a  B.c.245,' 
vast  extent  of  territory,  pursuing  his  victorious    ^*' 
career  to  the  Oxus  and  Indus.  *     His  plunder 

3  The  hawk,  a  name,  according  to  Justin,  derived  from  his  ra- 
pacity, 1.  xzvii.  c.  2.  Strabo  mentions  the  surnames  Cailinicus  and 
Hierax  without  assigning  the  reasons  for  them,  1.  xvi.  p.  754.,  and 
Plutarch  in  Aristid.  contrasts  the  title  of  '<  Just"  belonging  to 
Aristides,  and  which,  he  says,  no  king  had  hitherto  desired  to 
wear,  with  the  boastful  appellations  of  **  thunder,  eagle,  hawk," 
&c  Plutarch,  it  seems,  knew  not  that  the  Parthian  kings  assumed 
the  title  of  ^  Just,"  which  often  appears  on  thdr  coins. 

4  Appian,  Syriac.  c.  ^6.  p.  6ZS. 

A  Polyenus,  1.  viii.  c  50.  p.  802.  Conf.  Marm.  Adulitan.  Pto- 
lemy's Assyrian  expedition  is  noticed  also  in  the  contemporary 
poem  of  Callimachus,  still  preserved  in  CatuUus's  translation.  Bere- 
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CHAP,  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver*; 
^^' ,  but  what  appeared  far  more  valuable  to  his 
Egyptian  followers,  was  the  recovery  of  their 
idols,  detained  disgracefully  in  Susiana  and 
Persis,  ever  since  they  had  been  torn  by  Cam- 
byses  from  their  venerated  shrines.  These 
cumbrous  images  of  Egyptian  gods,  amounting 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  number,  were 
embarked  on  the  canals  ^  of  Susiana,  conununi- 
cating  with  the  Euphrates,  conveyed  up  that 
river  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence  transported  by 
land  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Their  arrival 
in  Egypt  occasioned  an  enthusiasm  of  joy.  The 
natives  of  that  country  contrasted  the  religious 
zeal  of  Ptolemy  with  the  impious  persecution  of 
Why  ho-  the  Persians,  their  former  masters.  He  was 
wtuithe  saluted  with  the  title  of  Euergetes,  the  bene- 
dUe  of  factor,  a  title  which  would  have  been  ill-deserved 
by  distant  and  precarious  conquests.     The  new 


nic^,  the  daughter  of  Magas  and  wife  of  Euergetes,  consecrated 
her  hair  in  the  Cyprian  temple  of  Zephyrian  Venus, 

Qua  rex  tempestate  novis  auctus  hymemeis, 
Vastatum  fines  iverat  Assyrios. 

Be  Coma  Berenices,  t.  ]  i  &  is. 
Hie  queen's  Totive  ofiering  for  the  safe  return  of  her  husbami, 
having  disappeared  from  the  temple,  the  mathematician,  Conon  of 
Samos,  then  residing  at  Alexandria,  showed  seven  stars  near  the 
tail  of  the  Lion  hitherto  little  noticed,  which,  he  said,  were  Berenice's 
lost  hair:  upon  this  flattering  conceit,  the  courtly  Callioiacfaus 
wrote  his  poem.  Nonnus  in  Historiamm  Synagoga.  Hygini. 
Poetic.  Astronomic 

^  Hieronym.  in  Daniel,  cap.  xi. 

'  The  Adulitic  inscription  ends  abnibtly,  but  our  local  knowledge 
enables  us  to  supply  its  defect. 
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provinces,  over  which  he  appointed  ®  governors,  chap, 
remained  not  long  in  his  possession,  nor  are  we  ^^^' 
informed  of  any  exertions  made  by  him  for  re- 
taining them.  In  his  return  to  Egypt,  having 
halted  at  Jerusalem,  he  offered  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving  to  Jehovah,  and  presented  many 
precious  dedications  in  his  temple.  * 

Diuing  Ptolemjr's  expedition  to  the  East,  xhedis- 
Seleucus  had  been  assiduously  employed  in  col-  §^1^"^,^ 
lecting  the  scattered  remains  of  his  western  em-  followed 
pire.     Through  the  remaining  loyalty  of  his  sub-  luUon  hT' 
jects,  an,d  still  more  by  his  treasures,  he  assem-  ^?  *a^our- 
bled  a  considerable  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the  coasts  cxxxiv!  i. 
of  the  peninsula,  with  a  view  to  re-establish  his  ^•^•^**- 
authority  over  the  revolted  cities.     His  arma- 
ment was  overtaken  by  a  tempest;  and  great 
part  of  it  shipwrecked.     This  disaster,   which 
might  have  been  expected  to  ruin  him  irretriev- 
ably, redounded,  on  the  contrary,  to  his  advan- 
tage.    The  Greeks,  considering  *^  the  storm  as  a 
judgment  inflicted  by  heaven,  began  to  feel  com- 
passion for  the  grandson  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
the  worthiest  and   most  magnanimous  of  all 
Alexander's   successors.      But  their  retiuning 
allegiance  must  have  been  hastened  by  the  con- 
sideration that  Rolemy  their  ally  was  remote, 
and  that  Antiochus  Hierax,  the  rapacious  bro- 
ther of  Seleucus,  having  entered  into  a  close 
connection  with  the  Gauls,  was  preparing  to  ex- 


»  Hieronym.  in  Daniel.  *  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 

»•  Justin.  I.  xxvii.  c  2.   Repente   veiuli  Diis  ipsis  parricidium 
TindicantibaS)  Sec. 
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CHAP,  tend  his  usurpation  in  Lesser  Asia  through  the 
V  ^"^'  ,  mercenary  aid  of  those  odious  Barbarians. " 
His  nego-        The  renewed  friendship  of  the  Greeks  enabled 
with^An-    Seleucus  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Antioch, 
tbchus       to  fortify  his  other  strong-holds  in  Syria,  and 
and  aiii-     evcu  to  take  the  field  against  Ptolemy  for  reco- 
thrrepub-  veriug  his  lost  possessions  in  that  country.    He 
lies  of       y^as  defeated,  however,  in  a  battle  attended  with 
and  Mag-    much  bloodshcd ;  and  compelled  to  shut  himself 
Ohrmp.      "P  within  the  walls  of  Antioch,   from  which 
cxxxiv.  1.    place  he  negociated  a  peace  with  his  brother 
Antiochus  Hierax,   and  an  alliance,  far  more 
sincere,  with  the  Ionian  cities  Smyrna  and  Mag- 
nesia.    In  this  latter  treaty,  which  still  remains 
engraven  on  a  marble  column,  these  cities  appear 
as  independent  states,  but  professing  the  utmost 
gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Seleucidae.    The 
column  was  raised  for  an  unperishing  memorial 
of  a  written  instrument,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  with  nice  formality,  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  both  states,  and  attested  by  their  pubhc  sig- 
nets as  well  as  by  the  signatures  and  seals  of  the 
magistrates  who  were  parties  to  the  contract.  ** 
Suspen-  From  this  time  forward,  Ptolemy's  attention 

hostilities  ^^  cugrossed  by  very  extraordinary  undertak- 
between  ings  that  will  afterwards  be  explained,  and  which 
and  Se^u-  occasioued  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  for 
war  of  the  ^®^  ycars  with  Selcucus.  **  The  latter  prince, 
latter  thus  delivered  from  his  more  formidable  enemy, 
i^tiodius  was  at  leisure  to  watch  the  designs  of  his  perfi- 

Hierax. 

"  Strabo,  1.  xvi.    Plutarch  de  Fratem.  Amor. 

"  Marmor.  Oxon.  p.  5.  et  leq.  »'  Justin,  J.  xxviL  c.  8. 
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dious  brother,  who,  instead  of  the  amity  which   g  H  A  p. 
he  ha4  just  stipulated,  seemed  ready  to  prose-  v^^J^ 
cute  the  war  with  all  the  rancour  of  fraternal  oiymp. 
discord.  **  Seleucus  accused  his  brother  of  levy-  cxxxv!  1!' 
ing  the  very  forces  against  him,  which  he  ought  B.c.243 
to  have  brought  sooner  to  his  assistance  against 
Ptolemv ;  Antiochus  accused  Seleucus  of  an  in- 
tention  to  divest  him  of  those  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor,  of  which,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
them,  he  ought  to  have  been  confirmed  in  full 
sovereignty.      Both  accusations  were  but  too 
well  founded^*:     and  a  fierce  War  was   thus 
kindled  between  the  brothers,  and  carried  on 
with  various  success  for  three  years  in  Syria,  in 
Lesser  Asia,  and  in  Assyria.     The  first  memor-  Battle  of 
able  engagement  was  fought  at  Ancyra,  where  ^"^^^ 
fortune    declared  for   Antiochus  through  the  gerofAn- 
assistance  of  his  Gallic  mercenaries.  ^*     But  the  from  Wa 
fury  of  these  Barbarians,  upon  a  false  rumoiu*  ^^l^j?  . 

-i  11/*  11-1  •  auxilianes. 

that  Seleucus  had  fallen  m  the  action,  threat-  oiymp. 
ened  to  destroy  Antiochus  also,  that  they  might  aa'242] 
appropriate  exclusively    the   fruits   of  victory. 
Antiochus  was  thus  prevented  from  prosecuting 
his  good  fortune,  and  compelled  even  to  redeem 
his  life  by  a  large  ransom.     The  pride  of  the  *Y\i&x  in- 
Gauls  now  reached  such  a  height  as  rendered  soience 
them  equally  terrible   and  odious  in  every  part  tisement. 
of  the  peninsula.     But  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Ancyra,   they  were   defeated  at  Sardes  by 

u  <*  Dire  is  the  war  of  brothers." 

»5  Justin,  I.  xxvii.  c.  2.    Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  750. 

»*  Polysenus,  1.  viii.  c.  61.  &  Plutarch  deFratern.  Amore. 
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CHAP.  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  *^ ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
V  ,^|"^.  lowing,  by  his  successor  Attalus,  in  an  eygage- 
ment  so  decisive  as  compelled  them  to  quitthrir 
predatory  mode  o£  life,  and  to  resign  that  ambu- 
latory dominion  which  they  had  held  for  the 
space  of  forty  years  in  Lesser  Asia.  '^     The  more 
irreclaimable  part  of  the  nation,  exceeding  an 
hundred  thousand  in  number,  still  followed  the 
standard  of  Antiochus  Hierax,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Seleucia-Babylonia  in  hopes  of  plunder- 
Total  de-    ing  that  wealthy  capital.     But  they  were  routed 
Antiochus  and  dispersed  by  Seleucus,  powerfully  reinforced 
^Mon^a.  ^"  *^^^  occasion  by  the  Macedonian  inhabitants 
oiymp.      of  the  place,  and  by  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
Rc724o.   Babylonish  Jews.  ^*    On  this  victory,  Seleucus 
probably  assumed  the  title  of  Callinicus*,  while 
Antiochus  avoided  the  vengeance  of  his  enraged 
and  now  triumphant  brother  by  a  precipitate 
flight.     He  first  sought  refiige  in  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards^n  Egypt,  in  which  kingdom  he 
was  detained  prisoner  thirteen  years  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.     Having  escaped  from  'his  confine- 
ment through  the  assistance  of  a  courtezan,  he 
attempted  to  return  towards  Syria,  but  was  slain 
in  his  way  thither  by  Arabian  robbers.  ^^ 
Honour-         The.  War  between  the  brothers,    though  it 
fwence  oV  commenced  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  terminated  in 
Aradus  in  Babylonia,  seems  to  have  raged  with  greatest  fury 

»"  Justin,  1.  xxvii,  c.  3.    Conf.  Athenseus,  I.  x.  p.  445. 
*•  Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  15.  »»  2  Maccab.  c.viii.  v.  20. 

~  **  Illustrious  conqueror."     He  was  surnamed  also  Pogon  from 
his  busby  beard.    Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  27. 
•»  Justin,  1.  xxvii.  c.  3. 
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in  Syria.     To  mitigate  its  effects  there,  recourse  chap. 
was  had  to  the   following  expedient.     Aradus  v^^^ 
was  a  Phoenician  city  allied  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  war 
and  had  united  with  them  in  building  Tripolis  Se'bT^ 
for  the  seat  of  their  common  councils.  ^    The  ^^^^ 
fame  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  hitherto  eclipsed 
that  of  Aradus,  a  city,  standing  on   a  rocky 
island,    two   miles  from   the    continent,     and 
scarcely  one  mile  in  circumference,  but  whose 
buildings  are  compared  in  loftiness  ^  with  those 
of  insular  Tyre,  which  vied  with  the  highest 
edifices  in   Rome.**    Like  other  cities  in  Phoe- 
nicia,   Aradus    acknowledged  its    dependence 
on  Alexander's  Syrian  successors :  it  paid  tii- 
bute,  received  protection,  but  was  prepared  to 
resist  oppression.     In  case  of  a  siege,  to  which 
it  might  sometime  be  exposed,  though  this  evil 
had  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the  prudence 
of  its  magistrates,  the  only  want  of  Aradus  had 
been  that  of  fresh  water.     This  deficiency  was 
now  fortunately    supplied    by    discovering  an 
abundant  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow 
frith  which  washed  the  walls  of  the  city.     The 
pure  element  was  obtained  by  dropping  into  the 
sea  a  huge  bell  of  lead,  perforated  at  top,  and 
having  a  leathern  pipe  nicely  fitted  to  its  mouth. 
At  first,  salt  water  came  up  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
capacity  of  the  bell;    but  immediately   after- 
wards, the  fresh  stream  began  to  flow  copiously 
through   the  well-contrived  conduit,  into  boats 


^  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  •.  41.   .  •s  StraVK)/  I.  Xriii.  p.  755. 

««  Id.  p.  757. 

rOL.  II.  H  M 
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CHAP,  prepared  to  receive  it.     Thus  happily  provided 
^  y^ ,  with  the  means    of  subsistence  as  well  as  of 
defence,  the   hardy  islanders  aspired  to  higher 
dignity,  and  assumed  a   sort  of  independent 
neutrality  in  the  civil  war  between  Seleucus  and 
Antiochus.     The  pretensions  of  Aradus  were 
admitted  by  both  kings,  with  a  view  to  the 
mutual  safety  of  their  respective  adherents.    In 
a  contract  with  its  magistrates,  it  was  stipulated 
that    those   of    either  party  who  might  take 
refuge  among  them,  should  find  an  inviolable 
asylum.    The  fugitives  were  not,  indeed,  to  quit 
the  island  without  permission  from  the  prince 
that  happened  at  the  moment  to  prevail,  yet 
neither  were  the  Aradians  held  justly  compel- 
lable to  surrender  them  to  their  enemies.^    As 
many  persons,  thus  protected  in  Aradus,  came 
afterwards  to  be  invested  with  great  power,  their 
gratitude  towards  the  island  was  signalised  bj 
extending  its  domain  on  the  opposite  continent, 
and  by  bestowing  other  important  benefits  on 
this  equitable  and  peaceful  conununity.  * 
Scleucus'i       Seleucus  had  been  fortunately  delivered  from 
th^^N     the  resentment  of  Egypt,  the  fury  of  the  Gauls, 
thiani.       and  the  rapacity  of  his  Qwn  merciless  brother. 
cxw%.    There   still  remained  the  rebellious  Parthians 
B^^39    ai^d  Bactrians,  the  former  of  whom,  during  the 
'^zss,       war  between  the  Syrian  brothers,  had  strength- 
ened the  defences  of  their  country,  added  \x^ 
it  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Hyrcania,  and 

««  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  744.  *  Id.  iUA 
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threatened  to  invade  Media  ^,  the  finest,  province  chap. 
of  the  East.  Seleucus,  finding  himself  disen-  ,  ^^^'  r 
gaged  from  other  enemies,  conducted  an  army 
against  the  Parthians,  now  strictly  allied  with 
the  Bactrians.  This  army  was  repeatedly  rein- 
forced ;  and  the  war  by  different  inroads^  pro- 
tracted during  four  years,  until  the  royal  in- 
vader was  made  captive  after  being  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  decisive  of  the  independence  and 
future  dominion  of  the  Parthians.  * 

His  life  was  spared  by  Tiridates,  who  had  Captivity 
assumed  the  place  and  name  of  his  elder  brother  ofSei^- 
Arsaces^,  the  author  of  the  Parthian  revolt,  jus. 
Seleucus    was    retained    ten**     years     in    the  cxxxn^a. 
roughest    province,    and  among    the    fiercest  ^^^f 
people  of  Upper  Asia,  but  during  all  that  time  — 22«- 
treated  by  his  conqueror  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank  and  misfortunes.**    Syria  and  its  de- 
pendent provinces,  meanwhile,  transferred  their 
obedience,  (such  was  the  loyalty  towards  the 
house  of  Nicator,)  to  the  son  of  their  captive 


*^  Athenseu^y  l.iv.  p.  155.  Conf.  Justin,  1.  xli.  c.  4.  &  Appian 
Syriac.  c.  65. 

«»  Justin,  1.  xli.  c.  5. 

<9  To  this  battle,  properly,  the  words  of  Justin  are  applicable, 
**  quern  diem  Parthi  exinde  solennem,  velut  initium  libertatis,  ob- 
servant, 1.  xU.  c.  4.  The  Parthian  sra  is  contemporai^  with  the 
76th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks. 

3®  Arrian  in  Parth.  apud  Syncell.  The  kings  of  Parthia  thence- 
forward assumed,  all  of  them,  the  name  of  Arsaces,  in  addition  to 
wliith  they  are  distinguished  by  the  names  which  they  bore  before 
mounting  the  throne. 

3>  His  successor's  reign  is  reckoned  from  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Parthian  aera. 

3*  Athenaeus,  ibid. 
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CHAP,  monarch ;  and  the  son  would  have  well  justified 
,  ^|^[^.  their  partiality  to  his  race,  had  he  really  atbuned 
his  surname  of  Keraunus  or  Thunder,  from  the 
resistless  rapidity  with  which  he  broke  into 
Parthia,  and  rescued  the  person  of  his  father. 
But  this  improbable  tale  ^  seems  the  invention 
of  later  times  to  explain  the  unknown  origin  of 
an  ostentatious  and  unmerited  titles  for  the 
captive  Seleucus,  it  should  seem,  was  killed  in 
Parthia  by  a  fall  from  his  horse**  in  hunting,  a 
royal  exercise  in  which  he  was  indulged  by 
Tiridates  during  his  loose  confinement  in  that 
colmtry.  According  to  this  account,  he  died 
in  the  same  year  with  his  brother  Hierax,  who 
had  remained  thirteen  years  a  prisoner,  and 
under  far  nK>re  severe  restraint,  in  Egypt  Death 
might  appear  a  benefit  to  imprisoned  kings ;  but 
even  imprisonment  was  beneficial  to  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus,  so  shamefully  had  their  freedom 
been  disgraced  in  acts  of  fraternal  discord. 
His  fuc-         The   former   of  these   princes  left  two  sons, 

cessors,  '' 

^  Frselick.  Annal.  Syriac.  p.  32.  does  not  cite  his  authority ;  Bayff 
denies  the  fact ;  but  the  report  of  Seleucus*s  escape  receives  some 
countenance  from  Polybius,  1.  v.  c.  89.  Yet,  in  that  text,  instead  of 
*'  Seleucus  the  father  of  Antiochus,"  critics  read  the*' brother  of 
Antiochus."  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  this 
alteration,  if  we  consider  that  Seleucus,  who,  even  in  Parthia,  was 
treated  as  a  king,  ayofityos  fimriKacaSf  would  be  considered  as  such 
during  his  life  by  his  own  subjects.  Among  the  Greek  kings,  tiie 
title  of  royalty  might  be  divided  without  being  impaired :  it  was  en- 
joyed simultaneously  by  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  by  Se- 
leucus Nicator  and  his  son  Antiochus  Soter. 

34  Justin,  1.  xxvii.  c.  3.  Conf.  Athenseus,  L  iv.  p.  1 57.  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  had  been  allowed  the  same  amusement  when  pri* 
soner  with  the  Brst  Seleucus 
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Seleucus  Keraunus  just  mentioned,  who,  having  chap. 
marched  against  Attalus  I.  of  Pergamus,  perished  ,  ^^"^ , 
by  treachery  in  Lesser  Asia  before  he  had  time  Seieucu« 
to  perform  any  thing  memorable  ^  j  and  Antio-  oi^p""*' 
chus    "  the   Great,**    who    would    not    seem  cxxxviii.4. 
altogether  unworthy  of  this  title  early  conferred  andAntio- 
on  him,  had  not  his  evil  destiny  brought  him,  oiymp"' 
in  the  decline  of  life,  into  a  disastrous  conflict  exxxix.  2. 
with  Rome. 

According  to  the  method  above  prescribed.  The 
I  proceed  to  a  third  series  of  events  more  circum-  ^^^^ 
stantially  related  than  either  of  the  former,  and  oiymp, 
in  themselves  far  more  interesting.    The  diminu-  cxxxi.  iT" 
tive  cities  of  Achaia  preserved,  as  we  have  seen,  ^^'^^^ 
the  germs  of  virtue  and  true  liberty,  which  the 
influence  of  military  tyrants  had  blasted  *on  all 
sides  around  them.    Upon  the  misfortunes  which 
assailed  Macedon  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Ke- 
raunus,  the  cities   Dyma,   Patrae,  Pharae,   and 
Tritaea,  ventured  to  renew  their  ancient  confede- 
racy, but  without  commemorating  this  act,  as 
usual  on  such  important  occasions,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  pillar,  or  any  other  public  monument. 
Five  years  afterwards  the  people  of  iEgium  ex- 
pelled their  Macedonian  garrison  and  joined  the 
association.     Bura,  Carynia,  and  three  remain- 
ing^  cities  of  Achaia,  successively  followed  the 

35  Polybius,  Appian,  St  Justin.  The  traitors  were  Apaturius  and 
Nicanor,  two  of  his  officers,  who  are  said  to  have  poisoned  him. 
Appian,  Syr.  c.  66.  They  raised  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  which  was 
quelled  by  the  brave  and  generous  Achsus,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

3*  These  were  Leontium,  ^gira,  and  Pellene.  '  The  confederate 
cities  were  originally  twelve.  But  Helice  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
HH  9 
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CHAP,  example,  either  destroying  their  domestic  tyrants, 
V  —  f^l^  or  compelling  them  to  abdicate  their  ill-gotten 
Govern-     power.     From  this  time  forward,  each  of  these 
jawi.         ten  communities  enjoyed  a  government  nearly 
resembling  that  of  Athens,  while  her  democracy 
subsisted  in  its  purest  form :  each  had  its  senate, 
popular  assembly,   and  an  annual  magistrate, 
entitled  Demiitrgos,  whose  office  closely  corre- 
sponded with   that  of  the  Athenian  archons. 
Full  freedom  of  speech,  perfect  equality  of  law, 
universal  right  of  suffrage,  and  universal  eligi- 
bility to  office,  formed  the  four  comer-stones  of 
the  Achaian  cities  individually,  while  all  of  them 
collectively  were   united  in   a   confederacy  of 
sentiment  as  well  as  of  interest,  with  the  same 
natred  of  tyrants  and  tyrannical  republics,  with 
the  same  love  of  equality  and  true  freedom,  the 
same  laws  and  institutions,  and  even  the  same 
coins,  •  weights,  and  measures.  ^    Twice  every 
year,   at   the  beginning    of  summer   and  the 
end  of  autumn,  deputies- assembled  at  j^gium; 
they  were  f  hosen  from  each  state  by  a  plurality 
of  voices,   and,   according  to*  the  same  mode 
of  election,   they  named  two  generals  of  the 
league,  and  a  common  secretary,  entrusted  with 
the  records  of  the  nation,  and  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  and  expediting  public  business.    Let 


earthquake  and  inundation  373  years  B.  C.    Olenus  for  some  un- 
known reason  did  not  join  in  the  new  league.    Coiif.  Strabo,  1.  Tin. 
p.  384.    Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  41.    Some  differences,  howeyer,   occur 
in  PausaniasAchaic.  &Herodotus»  1.  i.  c.  145. 
57  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  37.  &  58. 
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it  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  liberal  chap. 
policy  embraced  citizens  only ;  those  now  called  v  ™^  , 
the  lower  classes,  mechanics  and  menials,  though 
protected  by  the  laws  and  magistrates,  yet, 
being  mostly  in  the  state  of  slavery,  had  no  voice 
in  making  the  former,  or  in  electing  the  latter. 
For  twenty.five  years  the  Acha^n  government 
continued  without  change;  after  that  time, 
Marcus  of  Carynia  obtained  the  sole  military 
command ;  and  the  nomination  of  one  general 
only,  became  in  future  the  unvarying  rule.  ^ 

From  this  short  description  it  appears  that  the  Cml  liber- 
object  of  the  Achseans  was  not  only  to  secure  to  Gonial  LnT 
each  citizen  civil  liberty  at  home,  but  a  matter  <*®pe°^ 

_  .....  .        .      cnce, 

far  weightier  in  its  consequences,  to  mamtam 
each  member  of  the  confederacy  on  a  foot  of 
political  independence.  For  this  purpose  each 
Achaetan  state  had  but  one  vote  in  the  general 
council :  no  individual  state  could  contract 
alliance  with  any  prince  or  people  without  the 
approbation  of  the  whole ;  the  same  universal 
consent  was  requisite  for  admitting  any  new 
associate  into  the  league ;  but,  when  associates 
were  thus  approved  and  accepted,  their  rights 
became,  in  all  respects,  the  same  with  those  oi 
the  original  members. 

This  liberal  equality^  which  had  never  hitherto  Aratui 
prevailed  in  the  same  extent,  appeared  to  the  J,?,*°„  ^' 
few  real  patriots  still  remaining  in  Greece,  the  ^e  league 
fittest  basis  for  supporting  a  confederacy  which  cxxxn.3. 
might  yet  emancipate  that  iUustrious  country,  ^-^^^^ 

^  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  49. 
H  U  4f 
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CHAP,  from  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Alex- 
y^^^j^  ander's 'successors.     Only  four  years  after  the 
generalship  of  Marcus  of  Carynia,  the  territory 
of  Sicyon,  bordering  on  that  of  Achaia,  joined  the 
league  through  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  Aratus, 
then  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  who,  at  the 
next  following  election,  was  chosen  general  of  the 
And  Co-    confederacy.*^  Eight  years  afterwards,  and  when 
Oiymp.      invested  for  the  second  time  with  the  military 
ir?*24^    command,  Aratus  gained  by  arms  and  address 
the  important  city  of  Corinth,   the  key,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  having  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison  from  the  citadel,  re- 
stored to  the  Corinthians  that  strong-hold  of 
which  they  had  been  divested  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander.  ^    The 
Corinthians,  thus  relieved  from  long  oppression, 
cheerfully  joined    the    Achaean   league;    and 
thereby  best  remunerated  the  merit  of  Aratus, 
who  had  employed  his  private  fortune,  even  the 
jewels  of  his  wife,  in  effecting  their  liberty.  The 
PecuKari-    name  of  the  Sicy  onian  now  eclipsed  the  fame  of  the 
^°  ^"    original  founders  of  the  league,  and  still  eclipses 
that  of  all  its  subsequent  benefactors.    This  pre- 
ference in  his  favour  has  been  heightened  with 
posterity  by  affecting  peculiarities  in  his  personal 
and  domestic  history.  His  father  Clinias,  the  most 
illustrious  citizen  of  Sicyon,  after  wresting  the 
government  of  his  country  from  one  tyrant,  had 


39  It  was  a  maxim  of  policy  with  the  AchaMms  to  kyest  with 
offices  and  honours  those  who  had  recently  joined  the  league. 
♦•  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  44.  &  Plutarch  ih  Anita 
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fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  jealousy  of  another,  chap. 
Abantidas,  for  this  was  his  name,  raged  with  ^  ^^^\'  > 
unbridled  fury  against  Clinias's  adherents,  slew 
some,  banished  others,  unwilling  to  spare  even 
Aratus,  a  child,  only  seven  years  old.  But 
Aratus,  reserved  for  a  nobler  destiny,  found 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Soso,  the  tyrant's  sister ; 
who,  believing  that  heaven  must  have  directed 
him  to  a  place  singularly  secure,  because  the 
least  liable  to  suspicion,  concealed  him  with 
watchful  care  until  she  found  an  opportunity  of 
sending  him  secretly  to  Argos,  where  the  revered 
worth  of  his  family  ensured  to  him  the  protection 
of  many  hereditary  friends. 

By  these  respectable  friends,  he  was  kindly  Hisedu- 
received  and  liberally  educated.    His  proficiency  *^^^*^°* 
in  the  accomplishments  then  most  valued,  fully 
rewarded  their  goodness.     In   early  youth  he 
gained  the  prize  in  the  Pentathlon,  the  highest 
ambition  of  Olympic  combatants,  since  it  united 
all  the  five  exercises,  in  any  one  of  which  it  was 
immortal  glory  to  excel*' :  and  his  early  diligence 
in  letters  was  proved  by  the  memoirs  which  he 
left  behind  him,  highly  commendable  by  their 
form  as  well  as  matter.    But  amidst  these  liberal  How  he 
pursuits,    his  mind   was    continually  occupied  sl^"^^ 
with  the  thoughts,  not  of  avenging  his  father's  from  ty- 
murder,  for  the  tyrant  Abantidas  being  slain,  '"""^' 
had  made  way  for  another  tyrant  of  a  different 
family,  but  of  destroying  the  tyranny  itself,  and 
re-^establishing  in  Sicyon  the  pure  Dorian  mode 

♦'  See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  Part  I.  c.  v. 
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of  well  harmonised  policy.  ^  Through  the  as- 
sistance of  his  friends  in  Argos»  of  his  expatriated 
fellow-citizens,  and  even  of  Xenophilus,  tlie 
leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  he  surprised  Sicyon 
in  the  night,  by  an  assault  judiciously  planned 
and  boldly  executed.  After  his  guards  had 
been  made  prisoners,  the  tyrant  Nicocles  escaped 
indeed,  by  a  subterranean  passage  through  his 
well-fortified  palace,]  but  never  returned  to 
Sicyon,  which  gladly  accepted  the  liberty  pro- 
claimed  next  day  in  the  market-place,  "  in 
name  of  Aratus  the  son  of  Clinias,*'  and  shortly 
afterwards  obtained  admission  into  the  Achaean 
confederacy.  ^ 

This  glorious  exploit,  which  excited  public 
admiration  -for  Aratus,  was  followed  at  some 
distance  of  time  by  a  transaction  which  riveted 
him  in  the  love  and  private  affection  of  the 
Sicyonians.  About  six  hundred  of  their  fellow- 
actual  pos-  citizens  still  lived,  who  had  been  driven  into 
*^*^"*  banishment  by  different  tyrants  :  some  exiles 
had  lost  their  country,  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  They  gradually  returned  in  such  num- 
bers, to  claim  their  paternal  lands,  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  little  state  was  threatened  with 
sedition.  The  possessions,  of  which  they  had 
been  divested,  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  long  held  by  legal 
titles.     An  act  of  resumption  would  therefore 


He  re- 
stores the 
emigrants 
to  their 
inherit^ 
ances  with- 
out offend- 


«*  The  metaphor  of  Plutarch :  it  presented  itself  the  more 
rally  as  the  people  of  Sicyoa  were  Dorians.    Plutarch  in  Ant 
«  Plut.  in  Arat. 
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have  been  injustice,  yet  by  what  other  means   chap. 
were  the  claimants  to  be  satisfied  ?     Aratus  in  v  ,^^^1^ 
this  difficulty,   had  recourse  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  whose  love  for  the  arts  he  had  recently 
gratified  by  procuring  for  him  the  paintings  of . 
Pamphilus   and   Melanthus,    admired    master- 
pieces of  the  Sicyonian  school.     In  a  personal 
visit  to  that  great  prince,  whose  munificence  on 
every  fit  occasion  kept  pace  with  his  opulence, 
he  obtained  such  large  sums**  of  money,  as  en- 
abled  him   at  his  return  to  Sicyon,  to  adjust 
amicably  all  difierences   between    the    actual 
possessors  of  the  lands  and  their  ancient  pro- 
prietors. 

The  junction    of  Corinth  to  the   Achsean  Reign  of 
league  happened  in  the  old  age  and  decrepitude  J^^^^^' 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  died  shortly  after  Maccdon. 
an  event  greatly  injurious  to  the  main  drift  of  exSv!  3. 
his  rapacious  reign.     He  was   succeeded  by  --^^^vu. 
Demetrius  II.,  whose  address  had  helped  to  put  B.  c.  245 
his  father  in  possession  of  the  Corinthian  citadel  *^,  ^^^^' 
but  whose  abilities  on  the  throne  ill  sustained 
the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  subject. 
Demetrius  adhered,  however,  to  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor  in  supporting,   by  troops  and 
money,  the  petty  tyrants  that  still  reigned  in 
several  cities  of  Peloponnesus  to  their  own  un- 
^eakable  misery  as  well  as  that  of  their  subjects. 
The  colouring  is  perhaps  heightened  by  resent-  picture  of 
ment,  yet  the  picture  drawn  of  Aristippus,  who,  JJ^^  ^^" 

44  piut.  in  Arat.    The  numbers  are  erroneous. 
«  See  above,  c.  xi.  p.  274. 
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CHAP,  by  the   assistance   of  Macedon,    had  usurped 
^  xm.  ^  sovereignty  in  Argos,  the  city  in  which  Aratus 
whom  he    had  been  educated,  conveys  a  lively  impression 
in^SreiMe.  ^^  ^®   agonies    attending  power  ill-acquired, 
Aristip.     cruelly  exercised,  and  anxiously  held.  Aristippus 
Argos.    *  had  a  numerous  body-guard  ;  but  his  suspicions 
never  allowed   any  portion  of  it  to  enter  his 
palace.     After  supper  he   dismissed  from  the 
hall  even  his  domestics,  made  the  door  fast  with 
his    own    hands,    and  ascended    by  a  ladder, 
through  a  trap-door  into  a  small  upper  chamber. 
Upon  this  trap-door  his  bed  was   raised;  and 
here  he  remained  with  his  concubine,  until  her 
mother,  a   decrepid  old  woman,   who  had  re- 
moved the  ladder  in  the  night,  replaced  it  in 
the    morning.^       This    reptile    usurper  then 
crawled  from  his  lurking  hold.     Such  is  the  life 
of  tyrants  among  men  who  have  ever  relished 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  such  were  the  wretches 
whom  Demetrius  abetted  to  gratify  his  own  un- 
worthy ambition. 
Wars  and       The  accession  of  Corinth  to   the   Achcan 
g®"^^^^  league  conspired,  however,  with  other  causes, 
u8'«  reign,  to  enfeeble  his  exertions  in  their  favour,  and  to 
render  his  aid  to  them  ineffectual.     During  his 
reign  of  ten  years,  he  was  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Etolians  ^  in  the  south, 
and  with  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians,  those  fierce 
and  implacable  nations  which  always  threatened 
and  often  invaded  his  northern  frontiers:  he 
carried  on  war  against  Alexander  of  Epirus, 

*•  Plutarch  in  Arat.  *^  Polybiui,  1.  ii.  c  2. 
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son  to  the  renowned  Pyrrhus ;  and  after  the  chap. 
death  of  Alexander,  he  entered  into  an  accom-  ^J™^ 
modation  with  his  widow,  Olympias,  now  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  married  her  daughter 
Phthia,  thereby  provoking  the  resentment  of 
Antiochus  Hierax,  brother  to  his  former  wife, 
whose  repudiation  had  made  room  for  the  prin- 
cess  of  Epirus.  ^  The  animosity  of  Antiochus 
evaporated  in  mere*  threats ;  but  even  the 
threats  of  such  a  daring  and  merciless  prince 
long  kept  Demetrius  in  a  state  of  cowardly 
alarm  and  fearful  preparation.  ^ 

Amidst  the  various  troubles  of  his  reign,  the  Various 
Achaeans  thus  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  ex-  accession* 
tending  their  confederacy.     Shortly  after  the  Achaean 
surprise  of  the  Corinthian  citadel,  the  league  o^p. 
had  been  joined  by  Megara,  its  first  accession  ^^^^  '*• 
beyond  the  limits  of  Peloponnesus.      On   the 
eastern    coast   of  that    peninsula,    Epidaurus, , 
Traezen^  and  ltermion6,  cities  of  Argolis,  soli- 
cited and  obtained  admission,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  their  respective  tyrants  j  while  Lysiadas, 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  in  the  central  district  of 
Arcadia,  voluntarily  abdicated  the  government, 
and  added  that  great  city  as  a  new  member  to 
the  league.^® 

About  this  time  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  Reien  of 
died ;  and  his  only  son  Philip,  being  scarcely  ^u^^jf^^ 
three  years  old,  the  regency  and  afterwards  Macedon. 
the  crown  was  assumed  by  his  bf other  Anti-  cxxxwi.  1. 

*•  Justin,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  1.  «  Pausan.  Attic. 

5*  Polybius,  I.  ii.  c  44. 
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CHAP,  gonus  II.,  surnamed  "  Doson.'*  This  single 
^"^'  word  denoted  his  readiness  of  promise  and  his 
slowness  in  performance;  and  should  seem  to 
have  been  affixed  by  a  very  undeserved  sar- 
casm** on  Antigonus;  since,  although  he 
reigned,  by  the  will  of  the  Macedonians,  in 
preference  to  his  nephew,  he  carefully  educated 
the  young  prince,  and  adopted  proper  measures 

Hbun-  for  making  him  his  successor.  Antigonus's 
character,  indeed,  will  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  justice,  tempered  with  mercy: 
his  abilities  did  not  fall  short  of  his  virtues ;  at 
home  and  abroad  during  his  whole  reign,  he  was 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  faithful  to  his  allies.  *^  Yet  this  re- 
spectable prince  (so  capricious  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  honours !)  was  disgraced  by  a  reproach- 
ful epithet,  still  adhering  to  his  name,  while 
contemporary  sovereigns,  greatly  his  inferiors, 
are  dignified  in  history  by  high-sounding  titles. " 
Instead  of  embroiling  the  afl^irs  of  Greece,  as 
had  long  been  the  practice  of  his  predecessors, 
Antigonus  in  the  first  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, seemed  only  solicitous  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  that  country,  while  he  exerted  his  utmost 


s>  Plutarch  in  Coriolan. 

*•  Polybius,  Conf.  1.  ii.  c  47.  et  c.  70.  ct  1.  iv.  c.  S — 87. 

S3  Ta  oKefwiKa  avroMf  opofurra,  &c.  Dio.  Chrysostom.  Orat  Ixiv. 
p.  598.  The  names  or  epithets  alluded  to  are,  *'  Illustrious  con- 
queror, benefactor,  thunder,  saviour,  god."  These  names,  how- 
ever, seldom  appear  on  medals,  during  the  three  first  races  of 
'  Alexander's  successors.  But  the  Greek  kings  of  the  East  grew 
more  assuming  in  their  titles,  as  they  degenerated  in  worth. 
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abilities  to  conciliate  good- will  among  his  bar-  chap. 
barous  northern  neighbours.  v^IJIIL/ 

J'rom  this  peaceful  system,  he  could  not  be  Athens 
induced  to  swerve,  notwithstanding  the  per-  J^n^'^fr 
petual  aggrandisement  of  the  Achaeans,  who,  theAch«- 
besides  admitting  into  their  league  many  new  ^  ^^"^* 
members  in  Peloponnesus,  gained  the  rich  island 
of  iEgina,  and  soon  afterwards  Athens  herself, 
nearly  as  populous  a  city,  as  when  she  shone 
the  proud  empress  of  Greece.  This  last  ac- 
quisition was  made  by  corrupting  Diogenes, 
who  commanded .  the  Macedonian  jgarrison. 
His  price,  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  was  high 
for  that  age:  Aratus  immediately  paid  him 
twenty  talents,  (about  four  thousand  pounds), 
and  the  remainder  might  easily  be  liquidated, 
as  Ptolemy  Euergetes  had  adopted  the  policy 
of  his  father,  and  declared  himself  protector 
of  the  league.  In  Argos,  the  miserable  tyrant 
Aristippus,  whose  life  had  been  a  thousand  times 
forfeited  to  his  injured  fellow-citizens,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  slain  in  battle  with  Aratus. 
His  power  was  assumed  by  Aristomachus,  who 
at  first  defended  Argos  against  the  Achaeans  j 
but,  as  all  places  around  were  either  incor- 
porated with  that  people,  or  friendly  to  their 
interests,  Aristomachus  was  prevailed  on  to 
abdicate  his  usurped  authority,  and  join  the 
Argives  to  the  league,  of  which,  according  to 
the  usual  policy  of  the  Achaeans,  he  was  next 
year  appointed  general.  ^ 

M  Polybius,  1.  iL  c.  44.  et  Plat  in  Arat. 
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CHAP.  The  affairs  of  the  confederacy  thus  continued 
y ^^ ,  to  flourish,  when  a  dangerous  opposition  to  it 
State  of  arose  from  a  very  unexpected  quarter.  The 
from^the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  sullenly  refused  to 
death  of  associate  themselves  to  the  fortunes  and  the 
to  the  glory  of  the  great  Alexander,  had,  since  the 
a^me^  ascendency  of  his  successors  in  Greece,  gradu- 
nes.  ally  sunk  into  a  slothful  obscurity ;  impoverished 

cxxxvh2.  still  more  in  their  minds,  than  they  were  re- 
B.C.235.  juced  in  their  circumstances.      The  lands  of 
^   their  territory,  which  had  been  divided  by  Ly- 
curgus  into  thirty-nine  thousand  lots,  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  about  three  hundred 
persons,  many  of  them  females,  who  displayed 
all  the  disgusting  follies  of  superfluous  opulence, 
while  the  citizens  at  large  were  oppressed  by 
debts,   and    the    industrious    peasants  wanted 
bread.  ^^ 
Leonidas        This  was  the  state  of  Sparta,  when  its  sin- 
and  Agis.   gyi^r  form  of  dual  royalty  devolved  on  Leoni- 
cxxxiv.  1.   das,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Pausanias,  who 
had   defeated    the    Persians    in   the  battle  of 
Plataea ;  and  on  Agis,  the  sixth  in  succession 
from  Agesilaus,  who  had  retorted  the  injuries 
of  Xerxes  and  Mardonius  by  glorious  conquests 
in  the  East.     The  actual  -kings  of  Sparta  in- 
herited the  qualities  of  their  respective  ances- 
tors :    Leonidas,  who  before  his  accession  had 
lived  in  the    court  of  Syria,  transported  with 
him  Asiatic   luxury  into  Greece,  and  rivalled 
Pausanias  in  ostentation  and  haughtiness.    Agis 

^  Plutarch  in  Agtd.  et  Cleomen. 


B.  C.  244. 
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surpassed  even   Agesilaiis  in   virtuous   simpli-  chae 
city ;    he  divested  himself  of  the  vast  posses-  v  ^^,  • 
sions  of  his  family,  that  they  might  be  thrown 
into  the   common   stock,  and   endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  others    to  follow  this  generous   ex- 
ample.      His  popular  zeal  was   heightened  by 
the  stubborn  opposition  of  his  colleague.     He 
strove  to  cancel  debts,  to  make  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  lands,  to  revive  sumptuary  laws ;  in  one 
word,  to  restore  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in 
its  full  vigour.  ^    The  undertaking,  great  as  it 
appears,  was  not  above  his  abilities;    but  the  ' 
means,  requisite  for  effecting  it,  yrere  below  his 
virtues.     When   Leonidas  fell    into  his  power,  Banish- 
instead  of  destroying  that  opponent,    he  was  J^^^ 
contented  with  driving  him  from  Sparta.     Cle-  Leo""<^ 
ombrotus,  son-in-law  to  Leonidas,  was  called  to 
supply  the  vacancy.     He  entered  into  the  gener- 
ous  views  of  Agis ;  but  the  party  of  the  rich, 
rallying  from  their  panic,  became  too  powerful 
for  both.     Leonidas,  thus   restored  to  royalty,  Hisdauffh- 
scarcely  spared   Cleombrotus,  though  husband  ^^J  Ch^o-^ 
to  Chelonis,  his  own  affectionate  daughter  ;  for 
Chelonis,  instead  of  enjoying  power  with  her 
husband,   had   preferred   banishment  with  her 
father.    She  now  obtained  leave  to  accompany 
in  exile  her  dethroned  husband*^;   thus  alter- 
nately soothing  the  afflictions  of  both,  while  she 
disdained  to  share  the  prosperity  of  the  one  pur- 
chased too  dearly  by  the  other's  misery.     Agis  Death  of 
meanwhile  had  taken  refuge  in  the  brazen  tern-  ^^ 

^  Plutarch  in  Agid.  et  Cleomen.  &?  Plutarch,  ibi 
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CHAP,  pie  of  Minerva,  guardian  of  the  city.    He  was 
V  seduced  from  that  venerated  asylum,  and  suf- 

Oiymp.      fered  the  punishment  due  to  innovators,  whose 
a  c.  ^41.  undertakings,  however  splendid  in  their  ends, 
are  inconsistent  with  justice. in  the  means  of 
execution. 
His  de-  Most  Unfortunately  for  the  quiet  of  Greece, 

BewecUy    the  short  reign  of  Agis  left  a  fatal  ferment  be- 
cieome-     j^jj^^  jj-^      gj^  years  afterwards,  Leonidas  was 
oiymp.      succeeded  by  his  son  Cleomenes,  a  youth  bold, 
b!c/235.   disinterested,  and  actuated  by  an  ardent  passion 
for  glory.      He  had  married  Agiatis  the  kins- 
woman and  admirer  of  Agis ;    the  praises  be- 
stowed on  that  zealous  patriot,  and  on  the  noble 
exertions  of  Aratus  for  the  grandeur  of  Achaia, 
stimulated  the  kindred  ambition  of  Cleomenes 
to   surpass  the  merit*  of  the  former,  with  the 
popular  party  at  home  *®,  and  by  the  valour  of 
his  once  warlike  countr3anen  abroad,  to  eclipse 
the  glory  of  the  latter.   These  two  undertakings 
would  mutually  assist  each  other,  since  liberty 
is  the  most   natural  source  of  martial   spirit; 
and  a  king,  victorious  in  the  field,  is  the  abler 
to  mould  at  will  the  government  of  his  countr). 
Encou-      While  Cleomenes  agitated  these  great  projects, 
thi  Eto?    he  was  instigated  to  arms  by  the  Etolians,  who, 
lians  to      though  in  friendship  with  Achaia  by  which  they 
on  Achaia.  had  been  assisted  recently  against    Demetrius 
^j^^.^  of  Macedon,  had  become  jealous  of  a  growing 
B.C.S25.   confederacy,   founded   on   principles   diametri- 
cally opposite  to  their  own.     The  Etolians  had 

*®  Pplybius,  l.iv,  c.  81. 
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first  applied  ta  Antigonus  Doson,  the  successor  chap. 
of  Demetrius,  but  found  that  wise  prince  un-  ^^^Jj. 
willing  to  abet  their  schemes-  of  injustice  :  they 
next  addressed  Cleomenes,  and  exhorted  him 
to  seize  Mantinasa  and  other  citid^  in  Arcadia, 
strictly  allied  with  themselves,  but  which  they 
dreaded  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Acha^ns. 

Cleomenes  listened  to  a  counsel  highly  favour-  jhe  fim 
able  to  his  views ;  and  by  an  assault  as  success-  ^  r*!^*^ 
ful  as  it  was  unexpected,    seized  .Mantinaea,  cieomenic 
Tegea,  and  Orchomenos,     He  next  entered  tJie  oiymp. 
territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  built  a  fortress  for  ^™^-  ^ 
annoying  that  city^^  which  had  remained  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Achasan  league. 
The  Achaeans  were  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Sparta,  which  they 
bad  once  good  hopes  of  incorporating  with  their 
own   confederacy.    Arcadia  became  the  first,, 
and  long  continued  the  principal,  scene  of  the 
Cieomenic  war,  which  raged  five  years  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  ended  only  with  the  ruin  of  its 
ambitious  author. 

Its  first  stages  were,  however,  highly  favour-  ^.^^^ 
«ble  to  the  Spartans,  who  repeatedly  defeated  thereof— 
enemies  far  superior  to  themselves  in  number,  ta^'de^ 
In  thus  turning  the  tide  of  fortune  against  Ach^ia,  ^^^ 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  energy  of  and  the 
Cleomenes }  the  activity  with  which  he  levied  J^^' 
and  disciplined  recruits,  wherever  they  could  be  ^^^^  ^. 
found ;  and  the  new  spirit  of  enterprise  which 

»  Poljbiu*,  1.  U.  c  45.  et  seq. 
//  3 
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CHAP,  he  inspired  into  his  countrymen,  after  he  had 
V  ^^^'  .  rescued  them  from  the  oligarchy  to  which  they 
had  been  long  subject.  ^  The  military  defects 
of  Aratus  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account ;  for, 
with  all  his  great  qualities,  this  illustrious  cham- 
pion of  the  confederacy  was  not  calculated  for 
open  warfare  and  pitched  battles.  His  miUtary 
renown  resulted  from  stratagems  well  combined, 
and  surprises  boldly  executed.  He  was  a  tiger 
who  leaped  on  his  prey :  darkness  and  silence 
encouraged  him,  but  in  broad  light,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  prepared  enemy,  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness seemed  to  bereave  him  of  his  faculties.*^ 
Yet  such,  in  other  respects,  was  his  incomparable 
merit,  that,  whoever  was  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
Aratus  retained  the  chief  authority  in  tlie  field 
as  well  as  in  the  council.  The  bad  success  of 
the  war  made  him,  of  all  men,  most  dread  Geo- 
.  menes,  who  was  likely  to  be  soon  reinforced  by 
the  warlike  Etolians ;  and  who  having  attained 
absolute  authority  in  Sparta,  by  butchering  the 
Ephori,  and  banishing  all  those  who  opposed  his 
innovations,  had  cancelled  debts,  instituted  a 
new  and  equal  division  of  lands,  restored  the 
severe  discipline  and  diet  of  Lycurgus,  and  re- 
duced his  countiy  to  the  form  of  a  stem  mit 
tary  democracy,  under  a  victorious  and  admired 
general.  ^ 
Aratut  de-  Rather  than  become  subject  to  such  a  prince, 
J^^j^     Aratus  was  inclined  to  cidl  back  the  Macedo- 

^  Plntarch  in  A^d.  &  Cleomen. 

«»  Polybiufl,  1.  iv.  c  8.    Conf.  Plutardi  in  Anita 

^  Plutarch  in  Cleomeo. 
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nians  into  Peleponnesus,  by  whom  alone  the   c  H  A  p. 
designs  of  Cleomenes  could  be  effectually  re-  ,  ^^'  ^ 
sisted.     The  moderate  and  equitable  character  for  assist- 
of  Antigonus  Doson  wjCs  well   calculated  to  ^,J2Joinis 
justify  this  measure,  of  which,  however,  Aratus,  Down, 
as  it  clashed  with  his  former  counsels,  was  ex-  cxxxuL  i 
tremely  unwilling  to  appear  as  the  author.     He  ^-C^si. 
therefore  had  recourse  to  Megalopolis,  a  city  of 
the  league,  which  lying  nearer  than  any  other  to 
Sparta,  was  a  perpetual  sufferer  in  the  war ;  and 
which,  on  account  of  some  good  offices,  unno- 
ticed in  history,  which  it  had  received  from  the 
ancestors  of  Antigonus,  would  not,  he  imagined, 
be  averse  to  the  assistance  of  that  prince.     Two 
citizens  of  Megalopolis,  Nicophanes  and  Cer- 
cidasy  were  connected  with  himself  by  the  re- 
vered ties  of  hereditary  friendship.     To  them 
Aratus   fully  communicated    his  views;    and, 
through  their  means,  engaged  the  republic  of 
Megalopolis  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  council 
of  Achaia,  craving  permission  to  apply  to  Anti- 
gonus  for  aid.     The  counsel  gave  its  consent ; 
Nicophanes  and  Cercidas  proceeded  as  ambassa- 
dors to  Macedon;  and  being  admitted  to  the 
king,  explained  briefly  the  state  of  their  own 
republic,   but   expatiated    largely  on    that  of 
Greece.  ^    The  drifl  of  their  discourse  was  to 
show»  that  if  Cleomenes  should  be  joined  by  the 
Etolians,  not  only  the  Peloponnesus,  but  also  the 
states  beyond  the  Isthmus  would  be  compelled 
first  to  submit  to  their  arms,  and  afterwards  ta 

^  Polybiuiy  L  ii.  «.  4».  «t  seq. 
//  3 
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q  H  A  P.  follow  their  standard.  In  this  case,  the  king  of 
^  y^^.  Macedon  would  have  to  contend  in  Thessaly  for 
that  only  portion  of  Greece  which  still  acknow- 
ledged  his  authority  ;•  and  if  unsuccessful  there, 
against  the  united  strength  of  the  Etohans,  Boeo- 
tians, Lacedaemonians,  and  Achaaans,  might  be 
exposed  to  no  small  danger  in  his  hereditary 
kingdom.  Prudence  therefore  required,  that 
rather  than  wait  so  formidable  a  war,  he  should 
seasonably  avert  it,  by  now  protecting  Pelopon- 
nesus. With  regard  to  security  and  compens* 
ation,  Aratus,  they  assured  him,  would  find  ex- 
pedients for  satisfying  both  parties ;  and  would 
also  inform  the  king  of  the  fit  moment  to  take 
the  field. « 
ConBe-  Antigonus  approved  their  discourse,  and  en- 

2f  S^  trusted  them  with  letters  to  their  republic,  pro- 
measure,  mising  a  ready  compliance  with  its  request, 
whenever  the  general  council  of  the  Achaeans 
should  testify  its  acquiescence  in  the  measure. 
At  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  the  kmg's 
letters  were  read  in  the  council  at  jEgium ;  the 
deputies  of  Megalopolis  advised,  that  the  Mace- 
donians  should  be  immediately  invited  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  the  majority  of  the  council,  and  stifl 
more  the  assembled  multitude  around  it,  wannly 
applauded  this  opinion,  Aratus  then  came  for- 
ward  in  the  assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
'he  extolled  the  favourable  disposition  of  Anti- 
gonus, highly  praised  the  good  sense  and  pene- 
tration of  the  Achaeans.    But  though  this  king 

••  Poiybiin,  L  lu  c.  4a.  et  leq. 
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of  Macedon,  as  they  well  discerned,  was  of  a  c  H  A  P. 
very  different  character  from  many  of  his  pre-  ^  xiii^^ 
decessors,  he  conjured  them  earnestly  and  pathe- 
tically  to  begin  by  exerting  in  the  war  their 
whole  domestic  strength.  Their  interest,  as 
well  as  honour,  required  that  every  hope  depend- 
ing on  themselves  alone,  should  previously  be 
exhausted  before  they  had  recourse  for  safety  to 
a  foreign  prince.  His  counsel  was  approved : 
the  Achaeans  took  the  field  to  defend  Megalo- 
polis, but  were  twice  defeated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  Hecatom- 
bseum,  in  the  district  of  Dym^®,  one  of  the 
four  original  members  of  the  league.  As  they 
fought  in  this  last  battle  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  forces,  no  resource  remained  but  an 
immediate  application  to  Antigonus.  With  this 
view,  the  son  of  Aratus  was  dispatched  to  Pella, 
and  arrangements  being  speedily  made  by  the 
king,  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian  army  began 
to  march  towards  Greece.  Foreseeing  this  ex- 
pedition, the  Etolians,  now  firm  allies  to  Cleo- 
menes,  had  occupied  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 
Antigonus  was  therefore  obliged  to  sail  over  to 
Euboea,  and  after  pervading  that  long  island,  to 
cross  the  narrow  Euripus,  and  pass  through 
Boeotia  and  Megaris,  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
By  this  time  Cleomenes  had  acquired  a  useful  cieome- 
ally  in  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  no  sooner  heard  ^^^! 
that  the  Achaeans  had  applied  to  Antigonus,  ^**«^ 
than  he,   who  had  hitherto  been  protector  of  the  assist- 

•5  Polybiuf,  l.iL  c.  51. 
I  I  4f 
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c  H  A  P«  their  league,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  their 
^11.  ^  enemies.*     This  change  was  natural,  for  the 
•nceoC      Greek  kings  in  Asia  and  Egypt  always  viewed 
E^mtes.  ^^^^  jealousy  the  encroachments  of  Macedon, 
Oiymp.      fearful  lest  some  ambitious  Macedonian,  rein- 
B.C.SS4.  forced  by  the  fleets  of  Greece,  and  the  exhaust- 
less  armies  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  might  tread  in 
the  foot^steps  of  the  great  Alexander.     To  pre- 
vent the  ascendency  of  Antigonus  in  any  of 
those  countries,  Ptolemy  endeavoured  to  stir  up 
against  him  a  multiplicity  of  adversaries.     He 
supplied  Cleomenes,   in  particular,   with  large 
sums  of  money,  which  enabled  this  prince  to 
prosecute  his  designs  vigorously,  and  conquer 
many  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  recently  associated 
with  the  league ;  particularly  Epidaurus,  Phlius, 
Argos,  and  lastly  Corinth  itself:  for  the  wealthy 
and  dissolute  Corinthians,  rather  than  endure 
the  hardships  of  a  siege,  had  commanded  the 
Achasans  who  were  in  garrison,  to  leave  the 
place,   and  even  invited  the  Spartans  to  take 
possession  of  it.     Their  pusillanimity  relieved 
Aratus  from  much  diflSculty  with  regard  to  the 
compensation,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  he 
had  undertaken  to  negociate  in  favour  of  Anti- 
gonus. *^     He   could  not  have  ceded  to   him 
Corinth  without  the   consent  of  its  citizens; 
but,  through  their  own  distardly  spirit,  he  was 
furnished  with  an  honourable  excuse  for  promis- 
ing to  him  the  possession  of  that  rich  city. 

^  Polybius,  1.  li.  c.  47.    Conf.  h  xxix*  c.  9.  et  le^ 
^  Id.  I.  ii.  c.  52. 
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The  two  kings  now  encamped  on  opposite   chap. 
sides  of  the  Isthmus,  the  one  watchful  of  an  ^  ^"^^/ 
opportunity   to  pass    into   Peloponnesus;    the  Antigonus 
other  having  cast  up  intrenchments,  and  ready  fop^n/®" 
to  oppose  his  entrance.     But  without  the  inter-  nesus— 
vention  of  a  battle,  a  sudden  turn  of  affairs  was  cess, 
produced  in  the  peninsula  by  the  mere  approach  ^'^^x'^. 
of  the  Macedonians.      Aristotle,   a  citizen  of  B.c.«23 
Argos,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans  under 
Timoxenus,  rescued  that  city  from  the  gripe  of 
Cleomenes*s  partisans.^      The  news   of  this 
event,  which  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  other 
revolutions  of  a  similar  kind,  disheartened  the 
Spartan  troops,  and  strangely  confounded  their 
general,   who  quitting  his  advantageous  post, 
hastened  to  recover  Argos,  and  having  failed  in 
that  attempt,  rather  fled  than  retreated  home- 
wards to  Sparta.     Meanwhile  Antigonus  ad- 
vanced without  opposition;  seized  the  Corin- 
thian  citadel,  which  had  been  so  long  held  by 
his  ancestors ;  and  proceeded  by  rapid  marches 
to  Argos,  where  he  praised  and  confirmed  the 
good  resolutions  of  its  inhabitants.     He  then 
entered  Arcadia,  and  expelled  the  Spartan  gar- 
risons from  many  strong-holds  in  that  province. 
He  marched  afterwards  to  jEgium,  the  seat  of 
the  Achaean   council:  in  that  assembly  which 
owed  its  security  to  iiis  presence,  he  explained 
at  large  the  motives  of  his  past  conduct;  dis- 
cussed the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in 
future ;  and  was  elected,  with  universal  acclam-^ 

^  KAffOfuvircui,  the  CleomenistS}  Polybiusi  1.  ii.  c.5J. 
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CHAP,  ation,  general  of  the  confederacy.  As  this 
,  ^^^^  ,  was  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  states,  Anti- 
gonus  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  fertile® 
neighbourhood  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  In  the 
spring  he  again  entered  Arcadia.  Some  cities 
were  surprised ;  others  voluntarily  surrendered  : 
Tegea  submitted  after  a  long  siege.  ^ 
Antigo^  Antigonus  then  advanced  towards  Laconia, 

nu8*8  mo.  thg  frontiers  of  which  were  watchfully  guarded 
victory,  by  Cleomencs.  There  liappened  several  skir- 
mishes  on  the  borders  of  that  country,  but, 
before  Antigonus  could  obtain  his  end  of  bring- 
ing  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement,  he 
learned  by  his  spies,  that  the  garrison  of  Orcho- 
menos  in  Arcadia  had  quitted  its  walls  to  rein- 
force the  Lacedagmonian  army.  He  therefore 
hastily  decamped,  and,  marching  in  full  force 
against  that  place,  gained  it  by  the  first  assault. 
Mantinaea,  tiie  most  beautiful  city  in  Arcadia  ^^ 
was  next  besieged,  and  taken  after  a  short  re- 
sistance. The  neighbouring  republics  of  HersDa 
and  Telphussa  opened  their  gates  at  the  first 
summons.  ^  In  this  victorious  campaign,  Anti- 
gonus*s  behaviour  is  memorable  for  its  mildness. 
In  none  of  the  places  which  he  conquered,  not 
even  in  Tegea,  which  had  resisted  obstinately 

^  The  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulph^  from  Corinth  to  Sicyon, 
is  ^  the  level  surface  of  the  finest  piece  of  land  in  all  Greece, 
and  still  cultiTated  like  a  garden."  Clarke's  Travels,  part  ii. 
p.  719. 

7*  Polyfoiui,  1.  il  c.  54, 

7*  And  that  from  very  early  times, 

Mayrwwy  tpvr^tmv.  Homer  in  Catal.  ▼.  i  M. 

7«  Polyb.  ibid. 
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and  furiously,  did  he  either  enslave  the  inhabit-   chap. 
ants,  or  confiscate  their  property  ;  cruelties  al-      ^"' 
lowable  according  to  the  laws  of  war  then  uni- 
versally prevalent. 

MantinsBa  indeed  formed  an  exception  ;  but  The  treat- 
the  case  of  Mantinasa  was  pecuUar.  ^    It  had  Mantfea» 
entered  into  the  Achaean  league,   revolted  to  ^"p^^^ 
Cleomenes,  and  after  being  recovered  by  Aratus,  Antigo- 
had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  lenity,  n^l!!'^ 
and  had  received,  at  its  own  desire,  an  Achaean  [?**^°i 
garrison  of  five  hundred  men^^  to  protect  it 
against  the  Spartans  and  Etolians.  These  events 
happened  four  years  before  Antigonua's  invasion. 
In  that  intervd,  the  Mantinaeans  a  second  time 
revolted  to  Cleomenes,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  and  the  better  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  that  prince,  had  committed  a  deed 
of  eternal  infamy  in  murdering  the  Achaeans 
whom  they  had  invited  into  their  city.     This 
act  was  regarded  by  Antigonus  as  an  execrable 
cruelty,  since  the  laws  of  nations,  barbarous  as 
they  were  in  that  age,  required  that  the  Manti- 
naeans,  whatever  motives  they  might  themselves 
have  for  changing  sides,  should  have  sent  back 
the  Achaean  garrison  in  safety.     The  conqueror 
therefore    treated  Mantinaea  differently    from 
other  cities  of  Arcadia:  he  plundered  the  houses, 
and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  ^^ 


"n  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  56.  et  seq. 

74  Three  hundred  Achseans  and  two  hundred  mercenaries. 

7s  Phylarchus^  a  contemporary  historian^  arraigned  Antigonus's 
severe  treatment  of  the  Mantinseant^  without  explaining  the  juii 
cauie  in  which  it  ougaaaXed.    Pbylarchut  was  an  Athenian^  living 
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destroyed.     Their  losses  werev  great  in  action, 
and  still  greater  in  storms  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Sicily  and  Africa.  **    But  their  spirit  in  resist- 
ing these  misfortunes,  their  indefatigable  perse- 
verance and  unextinguishable  patriotism  afibrd 
one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  in  history.    On 
one  occasion  the  engaging  squadrons  amounted 
collectively  to  500,  and  on  another  to  700,  quin- 
queremes ;  the  former  containing  210,000,  and 
The  con-    the  latter  294,000  combatants.  ^^    At  length  the 
wf^    consul  Lutatius  Catulus  gained  a  decisive  victory 
c^«^yc-  at  the  jiEgades  isles,  off  the  western  coast  of 
theJEga-    Sicily ;   sunk   125  Carthaginian   quinqueremes, 
^c.sia.  and  captured  73  with  upwards  of  30,000  men 
B.C.942.  onboard^*:  for  the  Romans  had  now  attained 
an   equality  in  seamanship,  and  by  wonderful 
and  most  unwearied  diligence  had  brought  their 
vessels  to  cope  with  and  surpass  those  of  the 
enemy  in  all  the  celerity  and  variety  of  their 
most  alert  and  most  complicated  movements, 
inddenu        During  the  siege  of  Lilyba^um,  which  lasted 
•iwof***  ten  years,  and  terminated   only  with  the  war 
Litybaum.  itself,  the  Carthaginians  felt  the  utmost  anxiety 
—51*2.       to  know  the  fate  of  a  city,  which,  on  account  of 
—24*/^^    its  situation,  its  fidelity,  and  its  power,  they  re- 
garded as  an  essential  outpost  to  their  empire. 
But  none  of  their  boldest  captains  would  venture 
through  intricate  shallows,  which  lay  between 
two  Roman  squadrons  that  blocked  up  its  har- 
bour.    At  length,  Hannibal,  a  noble  Cartha- 


»•«  Conf.  Polyb.  1. 5.  c.  37. 39. 54. 

»••  Polybius,  I  L  c.  25.  et  seq.  Sc  49.  ct  »eq.        "«  Ibid.  c.  61. 
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ginian^  but  named  the  Rhodian  for  his  intimate   chap. 
connection  with  that  naval  island,  in  a  vessel  ^  ^^ 
built  on  a  new  model  and  at  his  private  ex- 
pence,  darted  into  the  desired'  port  in  sight  of 
the  whole  Roman  fleet.  *®    Provoked  at  this 
audacity,  the  Romans,  to  intercept  his  return, 
prepared  ten    of   their    swiftest    vessels,    and 
stationed  them  as  near  to  the  harbour's  mouth 
as  the  shallows  would  permit,  with  orders  to 
keep  their  oars  suspended  in  the  air,  ready  to 
be  plied  on  the  first  signal.     The  Rhodian  at. 
length  made   his  appearance,  and,  before  the 
enemy  could  bear  down  on  him,  escaped  from 
the  harbour  in  safety;  then  insulting  and  morti- 
fying the  Romans  still  further  by  lying  on  his 
oars  by  way  of  bravado  in  the  midst  of  obstacles 
and  dangers  which  they  themselves  feared  to 
approach.    The  success  of  Hannibal  the  Rhodian 
encouraged  other  Carthaginian  captains.     They 
built  vessels  of  a  similar  construction,  and  by 
their  means  kept  up  a  useful  intercourse  with 
the  besieged  city.     But  one  of  these  vessels 
having  unfortunately  struck  on  the  fragment  of 
an   ancient  mole,   fell  into  the   hands   of  the 
Romans,  and  served  them  for  a  model  in  building 
ships  of  their  own,  fitted  to  cope  with  and  finally 
to  capture  all  those  of  the  enemy  employed  in 
this  dangerous  service.  ^^    Thus  did  they  wrest 
from  the   Carthaginians  the   command  of  the 
sea,  by  instruments  which,  though  they  wanted 
ingenuity  to  invent,    they  had  however  the 

»«t  Polybius,  1.  i.  c.  46.  '^  Ibjd.  c.  47.  et  seq. 
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between 
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industry  to  improve,  and  the  boldness  and  per- 
severance  victoriously  to  employ. 

In  the  last  stages  of  the  war,  there  was  not 
any  Roman  general  that  surpassed  in  abilities 
and  enterprise  Hamilcar  Barcas.  This  man 
was  the  father  of  the*  great  Hannibal,'  and  of 
four  other  sons,  wbwn  he  afterwards  boasted  of 
rearing,  **  as  so  many  lion's  whelps  against  the 
Romans."  When  the  decisive  sea-%ht  near  the 
iEgades  isles  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to 
treat  of  peace,  he  refused  to  surrender  the  city 
Eryx,  in  which  he  commanded,  on  any  but  the 
most  honourable  conditions*  Articles,  however, 
were  soon  adjusted,  by  which  the  Carthaginians 
not  only  relinquished  all  their  possessions  in 
Sicily,  and  its  small  satellite  isles,  but  consented 
to  pay  down  1000,  and  to  raise  a  contribution 
of  2200  talents,  in  the  course  often  years.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  first  Punic  war,  which  gave  to 
the  Romans  ships  and  seamen,  and  enabled  them, 
as  we  shall  see,  only  a  dozen  years  afterwards, 
to  carry  great  armaments  across  the  Hadriatic. 
This  advantage,  which  opened  to  them  a  vast 
career  of  conquest  in  the  Macedonian  empire, 
was  not  on  their  side  cheaply  purchased.  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  they  mustered 
297>797  citizens :  at  their  following  census  the 
number  was  found  to  be  reduced  ta  251,222.^** 

The  first  Punic  war  involved  the  fate  of  what 
was  regarded  as  the  most  important  division  of 
Magna  Graecia.  ^^    Many  Greek  cities  in  Sicily, 


«"  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  xix.        '9«  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p,  253.  Sc  213. 
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which  had  flourished  in  arts  and  arms,  were  re-   c  H  A  p. 
duced  with  the  far  greater  part  of  the  island,  y  ^^^  j 
into  the  form  of  a  province  ;  and  thus  subjected  mans  and 
to  tribute  and  port-duties,  ^nd  the  stern  juris-  n^cron. 
diction  of  a  pretor,  sent  annually  from  Rome 
with  an  army,  ^  From  this  humiliating  depend- 
i3nce,  the  dominions  alone  of  king  Hieron  were 
exempted.     His  zealous  co-operation  with  the 
Romans  procured  for  him,  not  the  bare  title,  but 
all  the  substantial  advantages  of  an  equal  and 
honourable  ally.  ***    These  advantages   he  im- 
proved  with  incomparable  abilities  in  his  subse- 
quent reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which 
Syracuse,    confined    to    a  territory   extending 
scarcely  fourscore  miles  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  enjoyed  unvarying  prosperity  at  home, 
and  a  degree  of  credit  abroad,  surpassing  that  of 
many  great  contemporary  kingdoms* 

»«  Dccro  in  Verrem.  1.  ii.  Dc  Jurisdict.  Sicil.  Oral.  vii.  Plutarch 
in  Marcell.  Conf,  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xix.  c  6i. 
'9*  Id,  1.  xix.  €•  53. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

Third  Generation  of  Alexandet^s  Successors^ — Expedi^ 
Hon  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  against  Seleucus  CaUinicus. 

—  Civil  Wars  between  the  Syrian  Brothers. — JStf- 
spected  Neutrality  of  Aradtis.  —  Seleucus  made  Captive 
in  Parthicu  —  Reigns  of  Demetrius  II.  ofMacedon  and 
Antigonus  Doson.  —  Progress  of  the  Achcean  Leagu/e, 

—  Agis  and  Cleomenes. —  The  Cleamenic  War. — 
Battle  qfSellasia. — Ethiopian  Expeditions  of  Ptokrmf 
Euergetes. —  His  Transactions  mth  the  Jews.  —  Ac" 
cession  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  —  His  Profligacy  and 
Cruelty.  —  7%e  Colossus  of  Rhodes  demolished  by  an 
Earthquake. —  Ldberality  of  the  commercial  Connections 
of  that  State. 

^xin^  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died  five  years  before 

>i;y-»^  the  conclusion  of  the  first  and  longest  war  be- 

nerati«r    tween  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.   In  friend- 

ofAiexan-  ship  with  both  powers,  his  impartiality  and  love 

cesson.      of  peace  had  restrained  him  from  taking  part  in 

cxxxui  9    ^^^  obstinate  conflictr    His  successor,  Ptolemy 

cxxxix.4.   Euergetes,   observed  the  same  neutrality,  but 

— »«i.       from  totally  different  motives.     Euergetes,  and 

the  contemporary  Syrian  kings,  his  rivals,  were 

men  of  rash  enterprise,  and  inconsiderate  policy. 

They  engaged  in  relentless  hostilities  witli  each 

other,  by  which  Syria  was  greatly  injured,  and 

from  which  Egypt  derived  no  substantial  benefit. 

Syria  was  farther  deformed  and  exhausted  by 

revolts  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  by  domestic 
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discord  between   Seleucus  Callinicus  and  his  chap. 

brother  Antiochus   Hierax.      In  the  western  > 

division  of  the  empire,  there  was  not  greater 
tranquillity.  The  boundary  of  the  Danube  had 
been  overleaped;  and  the  Barbarians  on  the 
north  of  Macedon  continually  alarmed  or  in- 
fested that  kingdom  under  Demetrius  II.  and 
Antigonus  Doson.  Relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  Macedonian  power,  the  Greeks  resumed  their 
natural  activity,  and  renewed  those  bitter  animo- 
sities, by  which  they  had  so  often  been  afflicted. 
In  this  fresh  struggle,  three  nations  distinguished 
themselves  as  principals,  each  exhibiting,  under 
every  aspect,  and  by  exertions  singularly  me- 
morable, the  peculiar  and  very  different  prin- 
ciples on  which  tliey  acted  ;  the  Achaeans,  their 
love  of  liberty  and  patriotism;  the  Lacedae- 
monians, their  martial  rivalry  and  ambition; 
the  Etolians,  their  audacious  boldness  and  in- 
satiable rapacity.  Such  is  the  subject  which  I 
have  to  treat  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years 
from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the 
first  hostilities  between  the  Romans  and  the 
fourth  Philip  of  Macedon,  successor  to  Anti- 
gonus Doson.  Having  established,  or  rather 
greatly  extended  their  naval  force  at  the  expence 
of  Carthaginian  merchants  and  Illyrian  pirates, 
the  Romans  interposed  with  a  strong  arm  in  the 
afiairs  of  Alexander's  successors.  The  warfare 
lasted,  with  short  interruptions,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, in  which  space  of  time,  by  policy  still  more 
than  warlike  skill  and  bravery,  Rome  gained 
either  an  immediate  jurisdiction,  or  an  acknow- 
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CHAP,  ledged  supremacy  over  all  the  Greek  kingdoms 
^^iiV/  *^d  republics  on  tliis  side  the  Euphrates.  Before 
we  proceed  to  this  interesting  theme,  it  remains 
to  examine  the  history  of  the  thirty-three  years 
above-mentioned,  comprehending  the  third  ge- 
neration after  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror, 
Euerge-  Ptolcmy  Eucrgetes  and  Seleucus   Callinicus 

d^on'''^  mounted  their  respective  thrones  in  the  same 
^^^  year,  Ptolemy  legally  and  honourably,  but  Se- 
oiymp.  leucus,  through  the  execrable  perfidy  of  his 
cxxxiii.  ,  j^^^j^gj.  i^odic6,  and  in  direct  violation  of  a 
B.C.  246,  treaty  between  his  murdered  father  and  the  late 
king  of  Egypt.  To  revenge  the  infraction  of 
this  treaty  and  the  cruel  death  of  his  sister 
Berenice,  Euergetes  hastened  to  attack  the 
heart  *  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  The  powerful 
army,  which  he  inherited,  would  have  secured 
success  against  an  adversary  better  prepared  than 
Callinicus ;  whose  parricidal  usurpation  had 
provoked  and  alienated  the  more  liberal  portion 
of  the  Syrians,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Greeks.  While  he  yet  hesitated  to  drag  his 
mother-in-law  Berenic6  and  her  infant  son  from 
their  sacred  asylum  at  Daphn6,  many  Greek 
cities  in  Lrcsser  Asia  declared  their  abhorrence 
of  this  impious  design,  not  sparing  menaces  to 
prevent  its  execution.^  But  the  fury  of  Laodice 
having  precipitated  the  destruction  of  Berenice 
her  own  rival,  and  that  of  the  son  of  Berenic6, 
who,  as  rightful  heir  to  the  monarchy,  was  rival 
to  Callinicus,  the  rebellious  Greeks,  expecting 

*  Polybius,  I.  V.  c.  58.  ■  Justin,  1.  xxrii.  e^  I . 
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to  be  abetted  by  the  arms  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  chap. 
advanced  in  martial  array  towards  Syria,  at  the  ^^' 
same  time  that  several  provinces  on  that  side 
mount  Taurus,  tranaferred  their  allegiance  from 
Seleucus  to  his  younger  brother  Antiochus, 
afterwards  sumamed  Hierax.^  In  this  distracted 
state  of  Seleucus^s  affairs,  Ptolemy  entered 
Syria;  the  territory  was  not  defended;  many 
cities  opened  their  gates  ;  he  gained  possession 
even  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  regarded,  from  its  vi- 
cinity, as  the  harbour  ]of  Antioch.  We  are  not 
informed  by  what  means  Seleucus  escaped  his 
vengeance :  but  the  more  guilty  Laodic^  fell 
into  the  victor's  hands,  and  died  with  deserved 
ignominy.  ^ 

Having  shaken   the  Syrian  kingdom   in  its  Euerge- 
centre,  Ptolemy,  without  waiting  to  reap  the  ^on^n'to 
nearer  fruits  of  his  success,  was  carried  by  a  Upper 
juvenile  ardour  towards  Upper  Asia.     The  pro-  oiymp. 
vincial  governors  opposed  not  any  resistance  to  ^^^^  ^' 
his  arms.     In  a  short  expedition,  he  over-ran  a  B.C. 245, 
vast  extent  of  territory,  pursuing  his  victorious 
career  to  the  Oxus  and  Indus.  *     His  plunder 

3  The  hawk,  a  name,  aecording  to  Justin,  derived  from  his  ra- 
pacity, I.  xxvii*  c.  S*  Strabo  mentions  the  surnames  Callinicus  and 
Hierax  without  assigning  the  reasons  for  them,  ).  xti.  p.  754.,  and 
Plutarch  in  Aristid.  contrasts  the  title  of  "  Just"  belonging  to 
Arisddes,  and  which,  he  says,  no  king  had  hitherto  desired  to 
wear,  with  the  boastful  appeUations  of  **  thunder,  eagle,  hawk," 
&c.  Plutarch,  it  seems,  knew  not  that  the  Parthian  kings  assumed 
the  title  of  **  Just,"  which  oflen  appears  on  their  coins. 

*  Appian,  Syriac.  c.  65.  p.  63S. 

5  PolysMius,  1.  viii.  c  50.  p.  602.  Conf.  Marrn.  Adulitan.  Pto- 
lemy's Assyrian  expedition  is  noticed  also  in  the  contemporary 
poem  of  Callimachus,  still  preserved  in  CatuUus's  translation.  Bera- 
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CHAP,  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver* ; 
^^'  ,  but  what  appeared  far  more  valuable  to  his 
Egjrptian  followers,  was  the  recovery  of  their 
idols,  detained  disgracefully  in  Susiana  and 
Persis,  ever  since  they  had  been  torn  by  Cam- 
byses  from  their  venerated  shrines.  These 
cumbrous  images  of  Egyptian  gods,  amounting 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  number,  were 
embarked  on  the  canals  ^  of  Susiana,  communi- 
cating with  the  Euphrates,  conveyed  up  that 
river  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence  transported  by 
land  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Their  arrival 
in  Egypt  occasioned  an  enthusiasm  of  joy.  The 
natives  of  that  country  contrasted  the  religious 
zeal  of  Ptolemy  with  the  impious  persecution  of 
Why  ho-  the  Persians,  their  former  masters.  He  was 
widl^e  saluted  with  the  title  of  Euergetes,  the  bene- 
-dUe  of  factor,  a  title  which  would  have  been  ill-deserved 
by  distant  and  precarious  conquests.     The  new 


nic6,  the  daughter  of  Magas  and  wife  of  Euergetes,  consecrated 
her  hair  in  the  Cyprian  temple  of  Zephyrian  Venus, 

Qua  rex  tempestate  novis  auctus  hymenaeu, 
Vastatum  fines  irerat  Assyrios. 

De  Coma  Berenices,  v.  li  &  is. 
The  queen's  votive  ofiering  for  the  safe  return  of  her  husband, 
having  disappeared  from  the  temple,  the  mathematician,  Conon  of 
Samos,  then  residing  at  Alexandria,  showed  seven  stars  near  the 
tail  of  the  Lion  hitherto  little  noticed,  which,  he  said,  were  Berenice's 
lost  hair :  upon  this  flattering  conceit,  the  courtly  Caliimachus 
wrote  his  poem.  Nonnus  in  Historiarum  Synagoga.  Hygini. 
Poetic.  Astronomic. 

^  Hieronym.  in  Daniel,  cap.  xi. 

'  The  AduliUc  inscription  ends  abrubtly,  but  our  local  knowlec^e 
enables  us  to  supply  its  defect* 
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provinces,  over  which  he  appointed  ®  governors,  chap. 
remained  not  long  in  his  possession,  nor  are  we  y  ^^^'  - 
informed  of  any  exertions  made  by  him  for  re- 
taining them.  In  his  return  to  Egypt,  having 
halted  at  Jerusalem,  he  offered  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving  to  Jehovah,  and  presented  many 
precious  dedications  in  his  temple.  • 

During  Ptolemy's  expedition  to  the  East,  The<fi». 
Seleucus  had  been  assiduously  employed  in  col-  ^"^^  ^^ 
lecting  the  scattered  remains  of  his  western  em-  followed 
pire.     Through  the  remaining  loyalty  of  his  sub-  fuUonlT' 
jects,  and  still  more  by  his  treasures,  he  assem-  ^?  fevour. 
bled  a  considerable  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the  coasts  cxxxiv!  1. 
of  the  peninsula,  with  a  view  to  re-establish  his  ^'^'^'^' 
authority  over  the  revolted  cities.     His  arma- 
ment was  overtaken  by  a  tempest;  and  great 
part  of  it  shipwrecked.      This  disaster,   which 
might  have  been  expected  to  ruin  him  irretriev- 
ably, redounded,  on  the  contrary,  to  his  advan- 
tage.    The  Greeks,  considering  *®  the  storm  as  a 
judgment  inflicted  by  heaven,  began  to  feel  com- 
passion for  the  grandson  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
the  worthiest  and  most  magnanimous   of  all 
Alexander's  successors.     But  their  returning 
allegiance  must  have  been  hastened  by  the  con- 
sideration that  Ptolemy  their  ally  was  remote, 
and  that  Antiochus  Hierax,  the  rapacious  bro- 
ther  of  Seleucus,  having  entered  into  a  close 
connection  with  the  Gauls,  was  preparing  to  ex- 


*  Hieronym.  in  Daniel.  *  Jo8q>h*  cont  Apion.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 

»•  Jusdn.  1.  xxvii.  €•  2.   Repente   veluli  Diis  ipsb  parricidium 
vindicantibos,  &c. 
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CHAP,  tend  his  usurpation  in  Lesser  Asia  through  the 
V  —  1^^  1  mercenary  aid  of  those  odious  Barbarians*  J* 
His  nego-        The  renewed  friendship  of  the  Greeks  enabled 
w?th*An-    Seleucus  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Antiocb, 
tiochus       tQ  fortify  his  other  strong-holds  in  Syria,  and 
and  alii-     even  to  take  the  field  against  Ptolemy  for  reco- 
J^he^repub-  vering  his  lost  possessions  in  that  country.     He 
lies  of       was  defeated,  however,  in  a  battle  attended  with 
andMag.    much  bloodshed ;  and  compelled  to  shut  himself 
c%mp.      "P  within  the  walls  of  Antioch,  from   which 
cxxxiv.  1.    place  he  negociated  a  peace  with  his  brother 
Antiochus  Hierax,   and  an  alliance,  far  more 
sincere,  with  the  Ionian  cities  Smyrna  and  Mag- 
nesia.    In  this  latter  treaty,  which  still  remains 
engraven  on  a  marble  column,  these  cities  appear 
as  independent  states,  but  professing  the  utmost 
gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Seleucidae.     The 
column  was  raised  for  an  unperishmg  memorial 
of  a  written  instrument,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  with  nice  formality,  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  both  states,  and  attested  by  their  public  sig- 
nets as  well  as  by  the  signatures  and  seals  of  the 
magistrates  who  were  parties  to  the  contract. " 
Siispen-  From  this  time  forward,  Ptolemy's  attention 

hostiHties  ^^  engrossed  by  very  extraordinary  undertak- 
between  ings  that  wiU  afterwards  be  explained,  and  which 
and  Seieu-  Occasioned  the  conclusion  (rf  an  armistice  for 
war  of  the  *^^  y^ars  with  Scleucus.  *^  The  latter  prince, 
latter  thus  delivered  from  his  more  formidable  enemy, 
/Stiochus  was  at  leisure  to  watch  the  designs  of  his  perfi- 

Hierax. 

"  Strabo,  1.  xvi.    Plutarch  de  Fratem.  Amor. 

**  Marmor.  Oxon.  p.  5.  et  seq.  "  Justin,  I.  zxvii.  c.  8. 
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dious^  brother,  who,  instead  of  the  amity  which   g  H  A  p. 
he  ha4  just  stipulated,  seemed  ready  to  prose-  ^  ,^^^^' . 
cute  the  war  with  all  the  rancour  of  fraternal  oiymp. 
discord.**  Seleucus  accused  his  brother  of  levy-  cxxxv?i!* 
ing  the  very  forces  against  him,  which  he  ought  B-C.  243 
to  have  brought  sooner  to  his  assistance  against 
Ptolemy ;  Antiochus  accused  Seleucus  of  an  in- 
tention to  divest  him  of  those  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor,  <rf  which,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
them,   he  ought  to  have  been  confirmed  in  full 
sovereignty.      Both  accusations  were  but  too 
well  founded**:     and  a  fierce  War  was   thus 
kindled  between  the  brothers,  and  carried  on 
with  various  success  for  three  years  in  Syria,  in 
Lesser  Asia,  and  in  Assyria.     The  first  memor-  Battle  of 
able  engagement  was  fought  at  Ancyra,  where  ^  "j^'^i- 
fortune    declared  for  Antiochus  through  the  ^erofAn- 
assistance  of  his  Gallic  mercenaries.  *^     But  the  from  Ws 
fury  of  these  Barbarians,  upon  a  false  rumour  ^^!|P  . 
that  Seleucusi  had  fallen  m  the  action,  threat-  oiymp. 
ened  to  destroy  Antiochus  also,  that  they  might  a  a*242! 
appropriate  exclusively    the   fruits   of  victory. 
Antiochus  was  thus  prevented  from  prosecuting 
liis  good  fortune,  and  compelled  even  to  redeem 
his  life  by  a  large  ransom.     The  pride  of  the  'j^^^  j^. 
Gauls  now  reached  such  a  height  as  rendered  soience 
them  equally  terrible   and  odious  in  every  part  tisement. 
of  the  peninsula.     But  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Ancyra,   they  were   defeated  at  Sardes  by 

>4  "  Dire  is  the  war  of  brothers." 

•*  Justin,  1.  xxvii.  c.  2.     Strabo,  1.  xvL  p.  750. 

»•  Polyaenus,  1.  viii.  c.  61.  &  Plutarch  deFratern.  Amore. 
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CHAP.  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  *^ ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
^  X|^^^,  lowing,  by  his  successor  Attains,  in  an  epgage- 
ment  so  decisive  as  compelled  them  to  quit  their 
predatory  mode  of  life,  and  to  resign  that  ambu- 
latory dominion  which  they  had  held  for  the 
space  of  forty  years  in  Lesser  Asia.  *®     The  more 
irreclaimable  part  of  the  nation,  exceeding  an 
hundred  thousand  in  number,  still  followed  the 
standard  of  Antiochus  Hierax,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Seleucia-Babylonia  in  hopes  of  plunder- 
Total  de-    ing  that  wealthy  capital.     But  they  were  routed 
Antiochui  and  dispersed  by  Seleucus,  powerfully  reinforced 
BaMonU.  ^^  ^^^^  occasion  by  the  Macedonian  inhabitants 
oiymp.      of  the  place,  and  by  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
B!c7i4o.   Babylonish  Jews.  ^*    On  this  victory,  Seleucus 
probably  assumed  the  title  of  Callinicus*,  while 
Antiochus  avoided  the  vengeance  of  his  enraged 
and  now  triumphant  brother  by  a  precipitate 
flight.     He  first  sought  refuge  in  Cappadocia, 
and  aflerwardsin  Egypt,  in  which  kingdom  he 
was  detained  prisoner  thirteen  years  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.     Having  escaped  from  'his  confine- 
ment through  the  assistance  of  a  courtezan,  he 
attempted  to  return  towards  Syria,  but  was  slain 
in  his  way  thither  by  Arabian  robbers.  ^ 
Honour-         The.  war  between   the  brothers,    though  it 
fwence  of  Commenced  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  terminated   in 
Aradus  in   Babylonia,  seems  to  have  raged  with  greatest  fui^^ 

»7  Justin,  1.  xxvii.  c.  3.    Conf.  Athensus,  1,  x.  p.  44S, 
^  Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  15.  *9  3  Maccab.  c.viii.  v.  20. 

•^  "  Illustrious  conqueror."     He  was  surnamed  also  Pogon  from 
his  bushy  beard.    Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  27. 
•*  Justin,  1,  xxvii.  c.  3. 
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m  Syria.     To  mitigate  its  effects  there,  recourse  chap. 
was  had  to  the   following  expedient,     Aradus  v^™^ 
was  a  Phoenician  city  allied  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  war 
and  had  united  with  them  in  buUding  Tripolis  uJelbro^ 
for  the  seat  of  their  common  councils.  ^    The  ***«"• 
fame  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  hitherto  eclipsed 
that  of  Aradus,  a  city,  standing  on   a  rocky 
island,    two   miles   from   the    continent,     and 
scarcely  one  mile  in  circumference,  but  whose 
buildings  are  compared  in  loftiness  ^  with  those 
of  insular  Tyre,  which  vied  with  the  highest 
edifices  in   Rome.*^    Like  other  cities  in  Phoe- 
nicia,   Aradus    acknowledged  its    dependence 
on  Alexander's  Syrian  successors :  it  paid  tri- 
bute, received  protection,  but  was  prepared  to 
resist  oppression.     In  case  of  a  siege,  to  which 
it  might  sometime  be  exposed,  though  this  evil 
had  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the  prudence 
of  its  magistrates,  the  only  want  of  Aradus  had 
been  that  of  fresh  water.     This  deficiency  was 
now  fortunately    supplied    by    discovering  an 
abundant  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow 
frith  which  washed  the  walls  of  the  city.     The 
pure  element  W2^s  obtained  by  dropping  into  the 
sea  a  huge  bell  of  lead,  perforated  at  top,  and 
having  a  leathern  pipe  nicely  fitted  to  its  mouth. 
At  first,  salt  water  came  up  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
capacity  of  the  bellj    but  immediately   after- 
wards, the  fresh  stream  began  to  flow  copiously 
through   the  well-contrived  conduit,  into  boats 

^  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  i.  41.  .  ^  Strak),*  I.  Xviii.  p.  7S5. 

•4  Id.  p.  757. 
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CHAP,  prepared  to  receive  it.     Thus  happily  provided 
J^' ,  with  the  means    of  subsistence  as  well  as  of 
defence,  the   hardy  islanders  aspired  to  higher 
dignity,  and   assumed  a   sort  of  independent 
neutrality  in  the  civil  war  between  Seleucus  and 
Antiochus.     The  pretensions  of  Aradus  were 
admitted  by   both  kings,  with  a  view  to  the 
mutual  safety  of  their  respective  adherents.     In 
a  contract  with  its  magistrates,  it  was  stipulated 
that    those   of    either  party  who  might  take 
refuge  among  them,  should  find  an  inviolable 
asylum.    The  fugitives  were  not,  indeed,  to  quit 
the  island  without  permission  from  the  prince 
that  happened  at  the  moment  to  prevail,    yet 
neither  were  the  Aradians  held  justly  compel- 
lable to  surrender  them  to  their  enemies.**     As 
many  persons,  thus  protected  in  Aradus,  came 
afterwards  to  be  invested  with  great  power,  their 
gratitude  towards  the  island  was  signalised  by 
extending  its  domain  on  the  opposite  continent, 
and  by  bestowing  other  important  benefits  on 
this  equitable  and  peaceful  community.  * 
Scleucus's       Seleucus  had  been  fortunately  delivered  from 
iSi^S^     the  resentment  of  Egypt,  the  fury  of  the  Gauls, 
tWans.       and  the  rapacity  of  his  Qwn  merciless  brother. 
cxx]nr%.    There   still  remained  the  rebellious  Parthians 
?c^^39    ^^^  Bactrians,  the  former  of  whom,  during  the 
— 2J5.       war  between  the  Syrian  brothers,  had  strength- 
ened the  defences  of  their  country,  added  Xx} 
it  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Hyrcania,  and 

«5  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  744.  ««  Id.  ibiA 
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threatened  to  invade  Media ^,  the  finest,  province  chap. 
of  the  East.  Seleucus,  finding  himself  disen-  ^  xiii^^ 
gaged  from  other  enemies,  conducted  an  army 
against  the  Parthians,  now  strictly  allied  with 
the  Bactrians.  This  army  was  repeatedly  rein- 
forced ;  and  the  war  by  different  inroads^  pro- 
tracted during  four  years,  until  the  royal  in- 
vader was  made  captive  after  being  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  decisive  of  the  independence  and 
future  dominion  of  the  Parthians.® 

His  life   was  spared  by  Tiridates,  who  had  Captivity 
assumed  the  place  and  name  of  his  elder  brother  ofSeieu- 
Arsaces^,  the  author  of  the  Parthian   revolt,  ^us. 
Seleucus    was    retained    ten*^    years     in    the  cxxxiS.2. 
roughest    province,    and   among    the    fiercest  l^cTaa/' 
people  of  Upper  Asia,  but  during  all  that  time  — «««• 
treated  by  his  conqueror  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank  and  misfortunes.^    Syria  and  its  de- 
pendent provinces,  meanwhile,  transferred  their 
obedience,  (such  was  the  loyalty  towards  the 
house  of  Nicator,)  to  the  son  of  their  captive 


^  Athensuis,  l.iv*  p.  155.  Conf.  Justin^  1.  xli.  c.  4.  &  Appian 
Syriac  c.  65, 

••  Justin,  1.  xli.  c.  5. 

^  To  this  battle,  properly,  the  words  of  Justin  are  applicable, 
**  quern  diem  Parthi  exinde  solennem,  velut  initium  libertatis,  ob- 
servant, 1.  xlL  c.  4.  The  Parthian  eera  is  contemporary  with  the 
76th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks. 

3«  Arrian  in  Parth.  apud  Syncell.  The  kings  of  Parthia  thence- 
forward assumed,  all  of  them,  the  name  of  Arsaces,  in  addition  to 
whi<!:h  they  are  disunguished  by  the  names  which  they  bore  before 
mounting  the  throne. 

31  His  successor's  reign  is  reckoned  from  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Parthian  aenu 

3*  Athenseus,  ibid. 

H  H  2 
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CHAP,  monarch ;  and  the  son  would  have  well  justified 
V  ,y^^^.  their  partiality  to  his  race,  had  he  really  attained 
his  surname  of  Keraunus  or  Thunder,  from  the 
resistless  rapidity  with  which  he  broke  into 
Parthia,  and  rescued  the  person  of  his  father. 
But  this  improbable  tale  ^  seems  the  invention 
of  later  times  to  explain  the  unknown  origin  of 
an  ostentatious  and  unmerited  title. ^  for  the 
captive  Seleucus,  it  should  seem,  was  killed  in 
Parthia  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  **  in  hunting,  a 
royal  exercise  in  which  he  was  indulged  by 
Tiridates  during  his  loose  confinement  in  that 
coimtry.  According  to  this  account,  he  died 
in  the  same  year  with  his  brother  Hierax,  who 
had  remained  thirteen  years  a  prisoner,  and 
under  far  more  severe  restraint,  in  Egypt.  Death 
might  appear  a  benefit  to  imprisoned  kings ;  but 
even  imprisonment  was  beneficial  to  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus,  so  shamefully  had  their  freedom 
been  disgraced  in  acts  of  fraternal  discord. 
His  Fuc-         The   former  of  these   princes  left  two  sons, 

^  Fraelick.  Annal.  Syriac.  p.  52.  does  not  cite  his  authority ;  Bayer 
denies  the  fact ;  but  the  report  of  Seleucus*s  escape  receiyes  some 
countenance  from  Polybius,  1.  v.  c.  89.  Yet,  in  that  text,  instead  of 
"  Seleucus  the  father  of  Antiochus,"  critics  read  the  "  brother  of 
Antiochus."  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  this 
alteration,  if  we  consider  that  Seleucus,  who,  even  in  Parthia,  was 
treated  as  a  king,  ayofitvos  fimvtKacus,  would  be  considered  as  such 
during  his  life  by  his  own  subjects.  Among  the  Greek  kings,  the 
title  of  royalty  might  be  divided  without  being  impaired :  it  was  en- 
joyed simultaneously  by  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  by  Se> 
leucus  Nicator  and  his  son  Antiochus  Soter. 

34  Justin,  1.  xxvii.  c.  3.  Conf  Athenaeus,  1.  iv.  p.  155.  Deme- 
ans Poliorcetes  had  been  allowed  the  same  amusement  when  prt* 
soner  with  the  first  Seleucus 
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Seleucus  Keraunus  just  mentioned,  who,  having  chap. 
marched  against  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus,  perished  vjlj!!^ 
by  treachery  in  Lesser  Asia  before  he  had  time  Seleucus 
to  perform  any  thing  memorable  ^  j  and  Antio-  oi^^p""*' 
chus    "  the   Great,'*    who    would    not    seem  cxxxviii.4. 
altogether  unworthy  of  this  title  early  conferred  andAntio- 
on  him,  had  not  his  evil  destiny  brought  him,  oi"^p^' 
in   the  decline  of  life,  into  a  disastrous  conflict  cxxxix.  2. 
with  Rome. 

According  to  the  method  above  prescribed.  The 
I  proceed  to  a  third  series  of  events  more  circum-  ^^^ 
stantially  related  than  either  of  the  former,  and  oiymp. 
in  themselves  far  more  interesting.    The  diminu-  l^xi  jT 
tive  cities  of  Achaia  preserved,  as  we  have  seen,  ^^'  ^"^^ 
the  germs  of  virtue  and  true  liberty,  which  the 
influence  of  military  tyrants  had  blasted  *on  all 
sides  around  them.    Upon  the  misfortunes  which 
assailed  Macedon  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Ke- 
raunus, the  cities   Dyma,   Patrae,  Pharae,   and 
Tritflea,  ventured  to  renew  their  ancient  confede- 
racy, but  without  commemorating  this  act,  as 
usual  on  such  important  occasions,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  pillar,  or  any  other  public  monument. 
!Five  years  afterwards  the  people  of  ^gium  ex- 
pelled their  Macedonian  garrison  and  joined  the 
association.     Bura,  Carynia,  and  three  remain- 
ing^ cities  of  Achaia,  successively  followed  the 

35  Polybius,  Appian,  &  Justin.  The  traitors  were  Apaturius  aud 
Nicanor,  two  of  his  officers,  who  are  said  to  have  poisoned  him. 
Appian,  Syr.  c.  66.  They  nused  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  which  was 
quelled  by  the  brave  and  generous  Achseus,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

^  These  were  Leontium,  -ffigira,  and  Pellene.  '  The  confederate 
cities  were  originally  twelve.  But  Helice  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
HH  3 
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CHAP,  example,  either  destroying  their  domestic  tyrants, 
V  —^'_'  or  compelling  them  to  sJbdicate  their  ill-gotten 
Govern-     power.     From  this  time  forward,  each  of  these 
lawf.         ten  communities  enjoyed  a  government  nearly 
resemblirtg  that  of  Athens,  while  her  democracy 
subsisted  in  its  purest  form :  each  had  its  senate, 
popular  assembly,   and  an  annual  magistrate, 
entitled  Demiurgos^  whose  office  closely  corre- 
sponded   with   that  of  the  Athenian   archons. 
Full  freedom  of  speech,  perfect  equality  of  law, 
universal  right  of  suffrage,  and  universal  eligi- 
bility to  office,  formed  the  four  corner-stones  of 
the  Achaian  cities  individually,  while  all  of  them 
collectively  were   united  in   a   confederacy  of 
sentiment  as  weU  as  of  interest,  with  the  same 
natred  of  tyrants  and  tyrannical  republics,  with 
the  same  love  of  equality  and  true  freedom,  the 
same  laws  and  institutions,  and  even  the  same 
coins, '  weights,  and  measures.  ^    Twice  every 
year,   at   the  beginning    of  summer   and  the 
end  of  autumn,  deputies- assembled  at  ^gium; 
they  were  phosen  from  each  state  by  a  plurality 
of  voices,   and,   according  to'  the  same  mode 
of  election,   they  named  two  generals  of  the 
league,  and  a  common  secretary,  entrusted  with 
the  records  of  the  nation,  jmd  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  and  expediting  public  business.     Let 


earthquake  and  inundation  573  years  B.  C.    Olenus  for  some  un- 
known reason  did  not  join  in  the  new  league.    Conf.  Strabo,  I.  fni. 
p.  384.    Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  41.    Some  differences,  however^   occur 
in  Pausanias  Achaic.  &  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  145. 
37  Polybius,  L  ii.  c.  37.  &  58. 
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it  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  liberal  chap. 
policy  embraced  citizens  only  j  those  now  called  y  ^^^'  , 
the  lower  classes,  mechanics  and  menials,  though 
protected  by  the  laws  and  magistrates,  yet, 
being  mostly  in  the  state  of  slavery,  had  no  voice 
in  making  the  former,  or  in  electing  the  latter. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  Achaean  government 
continued  without  change;  after  that  time, 
Marcus  of  Carynia  obtained  the  sole  military 
command ;  and  the  nomination  of  one  general 
only,  became  in  future  the  unvarying  rule.  ^ 

From  this  short  description  it  appears  that  the  Civil  liber- 
object  of  the  Achfieans  was  not  only  to  secure  to  §^onai  'm^ 
each  citizen  civil  liberty  at  home,  but  a  matter  <*«P«°^ 
far  weightier  in  its  consequences,  to  maintain 
each  member  of  the  confederacy  on  a  foot  of 
political  independence.     For  this  purpose  each 
Achaean  state  had  but  one  vote  in  the  general 
council :   no    individual   state    could   contract 
alliance  with  any  prince  or  people  without  the 
approbation  of  the  whole ;  the  same  universal 
consent  was  requisite  for  admitting  any  new 
associate  into  the  league ;  but,  when  associates 
were  thus  improved  and  accepted,  their  rights 
became,  in  all  respects,  the  same  with  those  of 
the  original  members. 

This  liberal  equality,  which  had  never  hitherto  Aratui 
prevailed  in  the  same  extent,  appeared  to  the  ^'"*  ^ 
few  real  patriots  still  remaining  in  Greece,  the  the  league 
fittest  basis  for  supporting  a  confederacy  which  czx^5. 
might  yet  emancipate  that  illustrious  country,  ^-^^^ 

^  Polyltnus,  L  ii.  c.  43. 
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from  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Alex- 
ander's'successors.  Only  four  years  after  the 
generalship  of  Marcus  of  Carynia,  the  territory 
of  Sicyon,  bordering  on  that  of  Achaia,  joined  the 
league  through  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  Aratus, 
then  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  who,  at  the 
next  following  election,  was  chosen  general  of  the 
confederacy.**  Eight  years  afterwards,  and  when 
invested  for  the  second  time  with  the  military 
command,  Aratus  gained  by  arms  and  address 
the  important  city  of  Corinth,  the  key,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  having  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison  from  the  citadel,  re- 
stored to  the  Corinthians  that  strong-hold  of 
which  they  had  been  divested  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander.  ^  The 
Corinthians,  thus  relieved  from  long  oppression, 
cheerfully  joined  the  Achaean  league ;  and 
thereby  best  remunerated  the  merit  of  Aratus, 
who  had  employed  his  private  fortune,  even  the 
jewels  of  his  wife,  in  effecting  their  liberty.  The 
nameof  theSicyonian  now  eclipsed  the  fame  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  league,  and  still  eclipses 
that  of  all  its  subsequent  benefactors.  This  pre- 
ference in  his  favour  has  been  heightened  with 
posterity  by  affecting  peculiarities  in  his  personal 
and  domestic  history.  His  father  Clinias,  the  most 
illustrious  citizen  of  Sicyon,  after  wresting  the 
government  of  his  country  from  one  tyrant,  had 


^  It  was  a  maxim  of  policy  with  the  Achaeans  to  ioyest  with 
offices  and  honours  those  who  had  recently  joined  the  league. 
♦•  Polybius,  I,  ii.  c.  44.  &  Plutarch  ih  Arato. 
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fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  jealousy  of  another,  chap. 
Abantidas,  for  this  was  his  name,  raged  with  y  ^^^-^ 
unbridled  fury  against  Clinias's  adherents,  slew 
some,  banished  others,  unwilling  to  spare  even 
Aratus,  a  child,  only  seven  years  old.  But 
Aratus,  reserved  for  a  nobler  destiny,  found 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Soso,  the  tyrant's  sister ; 
ivho,  believing  that  heaven  must  have  directed 
him  to  a  place  singularly  secure,  because  the 
least  liable  to  suspicion,  concealed  him  with 
watchful  care  until  she  found  an  opportunity  of 
sending  him  secretly  to  Argos,  where  the  revered 
worth  of  his  family  ensured  to  him  the  protection 
of  many  hereditary  friends. 

By  these  respectable  friends,  he  was  kindly  Hisedu- 
received  and  liberally  educated.    His  proficiency 
in  the  accomplishments  then  most  valued,  fully 
rewarded  their  goodness.     In   early  youth  he 
gained  the  prize  in  the  Pentathlon,  the  highest 
ambition  of  Olympic  combatants,  since  it  united 
all  the  five  exercises,  in  any  one  of  which  it  was 
immortal  glory  to  excel *^ :  and  his  early  diligence 
in  letters  was  proved  by  the  memoirs  which  he 
left  behind  him,  highly  commendable  by  their 
form  as  well  as  matter.    But  amidst  these  liberal  How  he 
pursuits,    his  mind   was   continually  occupied  s^:*^"*^^ 
with  the  thoughts,  not  of  avenging  his  father's  from  ty. 
murder,  for  the  tyrant  Abantidas  being  slain,  '*°"^* 
had  made  way  for  another  tyrant  of  a  different 
family,  but  of  destroying  the  tyranny  itself,  and 
re-iestablishing  in  Sicyon  the  pure  Dorian  mode 

♦•  Sec  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  Part  I.  c.  v. 
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CHAP,  of  well  harmonised  policy.^  Through  the  as- 
^^^'  ,  sistance  of  his  friends  in  Argos,  of  his  expatriated 
fellow-citizens,  and  even  of  Xenophilus,  tlie 
leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  he  surprised  Sicyon 
in  the  night,  by  an  assault  judiciously  planned 
and  boldly  executed.  After  his  guards  had 
been  made  prisoners,  the  tyrant  Nicocles  escaped 
indeed,  by  a  subterranean  passage  through  his 
well-fortified  palace,]  but  never  returned  to 
Sicyon,  which  gladly  accepted  the  liberty  pro- 
claimed next  day  in  the  market-place,  "  in 
name  of  Aratus  the  son  of  Clinias,"  and  shortly 
afterwards  obtained  admission  into  the  Achaean 
confederacy.  ^ 

This  glorious  exploit,  which  excited  public 
admiration  'for  Aratus,  was  followed  at  some 
distance  of  time  by  a  transaction  which  riveted 
Lncwwith-  hiin  in   the  love   and  private  affection  of  the 
out  offend-  Sicyouians.     About  six  hundred  of  their  fellow- 
actual  pos-  citizens  still  lived,  who  had  been  driven  into 
••"^"'      banishment  by  different  tyrants  :  some  exiles 
had  lost  their   country,   for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.     They  gradually  returned  in  such  num- 
bers, to  claim  their  paternal  lands,  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  little  state  was  threatened  with 
sedition.     The  possessions,  of  which  they  had 
been  divested,  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  long  held   by  legal 
titles.     An  act  of  resumption  would  therefore 


«^  The  metaphor  of  Plutarch :  it  preiented  itself  the  more 
rally  as  the  people  of  Sicyon  were  Dorians.    Plutarch  in  Arat. 
«  Plut  in  Arat. 
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have  been  injustice,  yet  by  what  other  means   chap. 
were  the  claimants  to  be  satisfied  ?     Aratus  in  y  ^^^\, 
this  difficulty,   had  recourse  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  whose  love  for  the  arts  he  had  recently 
gratified  by  procuring  for  him  the  paintings  of . 
Pamphilus   and   Melanthus,    admired    master- 
pieces of  the  Sicyonian  school.     In  a  personal 
visit  to  that  great  prince,  whose  munificence  on 
every  fit  occasion  kept  pace  with  his  opulence, 
he  obtained  such  large  sums**  of  money,  as  en- 
abled him   at  his  return  to  Sicyon,  to  adjust 
amicably  all   differences   between    the    actual 
possessors  of  the  lands  and  their  ancient  pro- 
prietors. 

The  junction    of  Corinth  to  the   Achaean  Reign  of 
league  happened  in  the  old  age  and  decrepitucie  ^^^^^' 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  died  shortly  after  Waccdon. 
an  event  greatly  injurious  to  the  main  drift  of  c3mSv.'s. 
his   rapacious  reign.      He  was   succeeded  by  -^«xvii. 
Demetrius  II.,  whose  address  had  helped  to  put  B.  c.  245 
his  father  in  possession  of  the  Corinthian  citadel  ^,  *"^^^* 
but  whose  abilities  on  the  throne  ill  sustained 
the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  subject. 
Demetrius  adhered,  however,  to  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor  in  supporting,   by  troops  and 
money,  the  petty  tyrants  that  still  reigned  in 
several  cities  of  Peloponnesus  to  their  own  un- 
speakable misery  as  well  as  that  of  their  subjects. 
The  colouring  is  perhaps  heightened  by  resent-  picture  of 
ment,  yet  the  picture  drawn  of  Aristippus,  who,  PJ^  ^' 

«4  Plut.  in  Arat.    The  numbers  are  erroneous. 
«  Sec  above^  c.  xi.  p.  274. 
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CHAP,  by  the   assistance   of  Macedon,    had  usurped 
^  ^^^'  ,  sovereignty  in  Argos,  the  city  in  which  Aratus 
whom  he    had  been  educated,  conveys  a  lively  impression 
in^<5reece.  ^^  *^^   agonies    attending  power  ill-acquired, 
Aristip.     cruelly  exercised,  and  anxiously  held.  Aristippus 
Argos.    •  had  a  numerous  body-guard  ;  but  his  suspicions 
never  allowed   any  portion  of  it  to  enter  his 
palace.     After  supper  he   dismissed  from  the 
hall  even  his  domestics,  made  the  door  fast  with 
his   own    hands,    and  ascended   by   a  ladder, 
through  a  trap-door  into  a  small  upper  chamber. 
Upon  this  trap-door  his  bed  was  raised;  and 
here  he  remained  with  his  concubine,  imtil  her 
mother,  a   decrepid  old  woman,  who  had  re- 
moved the  ladder  in  the  night,  replaced  it  in 
the    morning.^       This    reptile    usurper  then 
crawled  from  his  lurking  hold.     Such  is  the  life 
of  tyrants  among  men  who  have  ever  relished 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  such  were  the  wretches 
whom  Demetrius  abetted  to  gratify  his  own  un- 
worthy ambition. 
Wars  and       Th^  accession  of  Corinth   to  the   Achaean 
gouWoiof  igagug  conspired,  however,  with  other  causes, 
us'«  rdgn.  to  enfeeble  his  exertions  in  their  favour,  and  to 
render  his  aid  to  them  ineffectual.     During  his 
reign  of  ten  years,  he  was  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Etolians^  in  the  south, 
and  with  the  Thracians  and  Ulyrians,  those  fierce 
and  implacable  nations  which  always  threatened 
and  often  invaded  his  northern  frontiers:  he 
carried  on  war  against  Alexander  of  Epims, 

«•  Plutarch  in  Aral.  *^  Polybiui,  I.  H.  c  2. 
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son  to  the  renowned  Pyrrhus ;  and  after  the  chap. 
death  of  Alexander,  he  entered  into  an  accom-  vj™;^ 
modation  with  his  widow,  Olympias,  now  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  married  her  daughter 
Phthia,  thereby  provoking  the  resentment  of 
Antiochus  Hierax,  brother  to  his  former  wife, 
whose  repudiation  had  made  room  for  the  prin- 
cess of  Epirus.  ^  The  animosity  of  Antiochus 
evaporated  in  mere^  threats ;  but  even  the 
threats  of  such  a  daring  and  merciless  prince 
long  kept  Demetrius  in  a  state  of  cowardly 
alarm  and  fearful  preparation.  ^ 

Amidst  the  various  troubles  of  his  reign,  the  Various 
Achaeans  thus  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  ex-  «cc^»on» 
tending  their  confederacy.     Shortly  after  the  Achaean 
surprise  of  the  Corinthian  citadel,  the  league  oi^p. 
had  been  joined  by  Megara,  its  first  accession  g"?^*  '•• 
beyond  the  limits  of  Peloponnesus.      On   the 
eastern    coast  of  that    peninsula,    Epidaurus, , 
Traezen^,  and  ltermion6,  cities  of  Argolis,  soli- 
cited and  obtained  admission,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  their  respective  tyrants  j  while  Lysiadas, 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  in  the  central  district  of 
Arcadia,  voluntarily  abdicated  the  government, 
and  added  that  great  city  as  a  new  member  to 
the  league.*^ 

About  this  time  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  Reiini  of 
died ;  and  his  only  son  Philip,  being  scarcely  nu,'if*^f 
three  years  old,  the  regency  and  afterwards  Macedon. 
the  crown  was  assumed  by  his  bfother  Anti-  cxxxmi. 

**  Justin,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  1.  ^  Pausan.  Attic. 

*•  Polybiug,  I.  ii.  c.  44. 
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CHAP,  gonus  IL,  sumamed  "  Doson/'  This  single 
^''^'  word  denoted  his  readiness  of  promise  and  his 
slowness  in  performance ;  and  should  seem  to 
have  been  affixed  by  a  very  undeserved  sar- 
casm** on  Antigonus;  since,  although  he 
reigned,  by  the  will  of  the  Macedonians,  in 
preference  to  his  nephew,  he  carefully  educated 
the  young  prince,  and  adopted  proper  measures 
HisuD-  for  making  him  his  successor,  Antigonus's 
m^u?"  character,  indeed,  will  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  justice,  tempered  with  mercy : 
his  abilities  did  not  fall  short  of  his  virtues  j  at 
home  and  abroad  during  his  whole  reign,  he  was 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  faithful  to  his  allies,  **  Yet  this  re- 
spectable prince  (so  capricious  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  honours !)  was  disgraced  by  a  reproach- 
ful epithet,  still  adhering  to  his  name,  while 
contemporary  sovereigns,  greatly  his  inferiors, 
are  dignified  in  history  by  high-sounding  titles. " 
Instead  of  embroiling  the  affairs  of  Greece,  as 
had  long  been  the  practice  of  his  predecessors, 
Antigonus  in  the  first  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, seemed  only  solicitous  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  that  country,  while  he  exerted  his  utmost 


&>  Plutarch  in  Coriolan. 

«•  Polybius,  Conf.  1.  ii,  c.  47.  et  c.  70.  et  1.  iv.  c.  5—87. 

53  Ta  aXefomKa  mrrutf  oiv/urra,  &c»  Dio.  Chrysostom.  Orat.  Ixiv. 
p.  598.  The  names  or  epithets  alluded  to  are,  *'  Illustrious  con- 
queror, benefactor,  thunder,  saviour,  god."  These  names,  how- 
ever, seldom  appear  on  medals,  during  the  three  first  races  of 
'  Alexander's  successors.  But  the  Greek  kings  of  the  East  grew 
more  assuming  in  their  titles,  as  they  degenerated  in  worth. 
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abilities  to  conciliate  good-will  among  his  bar-  chap. 
barous  northern  neighbours.  v  ^ "'^  > 

JFrom  this  peaceful  system,  he  could  not  be  Athens 
induced  to  swerve,  notwithstanding  the  per-  ^^x^lf^ 
petual  aggrandisement  of  the  Achaeans,  who,  theAcha- 
besides  admitting  into  their  league  many  new 
members  in  Peloponnesus,  gained  the  rich  island 
of  jEgina,  and  soon  afterwards  Athens  herself, 
nearly  as  populous  a  city,  as  when  she  shone 
the  proud  empress  of  Greece.  This  last  ac- 
quisition was  made  by  corrupting  Diogenes, 
who  commanded .  the  Macedonian  jgarrison. 
His  price,  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  was  high 
for  that  age:  Aratus  immediately  paid  him 
twenty  talents,  (about  four  thousand  pounds), 
and  the  remainder  might  easily  be  liquidated, 
as  Ptolemy  Euergetes  had  adopted  the  policy 
of  his  father,  and  declared  himself  protector 
of  the  league.  In  Argos,  the  miserable  tyrant 
Aristippus,  whose  life  had  been  a  thousand  times 
forfeited  to  his  injured  fellow-citizens,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  slain  in  battle  with  Aratus. 
His  power  was  assumed  by  Aristomachus,  who 
at  first  defended  Argos  against  the  Achaeans ; 
but,  as  all  places  around  were  either  incor- 
porated with  that  people,  or  friendly  to  their 
interests,  Aristomachus  was  prevailed  on  to 
abdicate  his  usurped  authority,  and  join  the 
Argives  to  the  league,  of  which,  according  to 
the  usual  policy  of  the  Achaeans,  he  was  next 
year  appointed  general.  ^ 

M  Polybius,  1.  iL  c.  44.  et  Plut  in  Arat. 
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Sparta 
from  the 
death  of 
Alexander 
to  the 
reign  of 
Cleotne- 
nes. 
Olymp. 
cxxxvi.  2. 
B.  C.  235. 


Leonidas 
and  Agis. 
Olymp. 
cxxxiv.  1, 
B.  C.  244. 


The  afiairs  of  the  confederacy  thus  continued 
to  flourish,  when  a  dangerous  opposition  to  it 
arose   from   a  very  unexpected  quarter.    The 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  sullenly  refused  to 
associate   themselves  to  the   fortunes  and  the 
glory  of  the  great  Alexander,  had,  since  the 
ascendency  of  his  successors  in  Greece,  gradu- 
ally sunk  into  a  slothful  obscurity ;  impoverished 
still  more  in  their  minds,  than  they  were  re- 
duced in  their  circumstances.     The  lands  of 
their  territory,  which  had  been  divided  by  Ly- 
curgus  into  thirty-nine  thousand  lots,  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  about  three  hundred 
persons,  many  of  them  females,  who  displayed 
all  the  disgusting  follies  of  superfluous  opulence, 
while  the  citizens  at  large  were  oppressed  by 
debts,   and    the    industrious    peasants  wanted 
bread.  ^* 

This  was  the  state  of  Sparta,  when  its  sin- 
gular  form  of  dual  royalty  devolved  on  Leoni- 
das, the  eighth  in  descent  from  Pausanias,  who 
had  defeated  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of 
Plataea;  and  on  Agis,  the  sixth  in  succession 
from  Agesilaus,  who  had  retorted  the  injuries 
of  Xerxes  and  Mardonius  by  glorious  conquests 
in  the  East.  The  actual  -kings  of  Sparta  in- 
herited  the  qualities  of  their  respective  ances- 
tors :  Leonidas,  who  before  his  accession  had 
lived  in  the  court  of  Syria,  transported  with 
him  Asiatic  luxury  into  Greece,  and  rivalled 
Pausanias  in  ostentation  and  haughtiness.     Agis 


»  Plutarch  in  Agid.  ct  Cleomea. 
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surpassed  even   Agesilaus  in   virtuous   simpli-  char 
city ;   he  divested  himself  of  the  vast  posses-  v  ™^* 
sions  of  his  family,  that  they  might  be  thrown 
into  the   common   stock,  and   endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  others   to-  follow  this  generous   ex- 
ample.     His  popular  zeal  was   heightened  by 
the  stubborn  opposition  of  his  colleague.     He 
strove  to  cancel  debts,  to  make  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  lands,  to  revive  sumptuary  laws ;  in  one 
yrord,  to  restore  the  discipUne  of  Lycurgus  in 
its  full  vigour.^     The  undertaking,  great  as  it 
appears,  was  not  above  his  abilities ;    but  the  ' 
means,  requisite  for  effecting  it,  were  below  his 
\drtues.     When   Leonidas  fell   into  his  power,  Banish- 
instead  of  destroying  that  opponent,    he  was  J^'^ 
contented  with  driving  him  from  Sparta.     Cle-  Leonid««. 
ombrotus,  son-in-law  to  Leonidas,  was  called  to 
supply  the  vacancy.     He  entered  into  the  gener- 
ous views  of  Agis  j  but  the  party  of  the  rich, 
rallying  from  their  panic,  became  too  powerful 
for  both.     Leonidas,  thus   restored  to  royalty,  Hisdaugh- 
scarcely  spared   Cleombrotus,  though  husband  ^^J  ChSo- 
to  Chelonis,  his  own  affectionate  daughter ;  for 
Chelonis,  instead  of  enjoying  power  with  her 
husband,   had   prefeired   banishment  with  her 
father.    She  now  obtained  leave  to  accompany 
in  exile  her  dethroned  husband*^;   thus  alter, 
nately  soothing  the  afflictions  of  both,  while  she  • 
disdained  to  share  the  prosperity  of  the  one  pur- 
chased too  dearly  by  the  other's  misery.     Agis  Death  of 
meanwhile  had  taken  refuge  in  the  brazen  tern-  ^^ 

^  Plutarch  in  Agid.  et  Cleomen.  &?  Plutarch,  ibi 
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CHAP,  pie  of  Minerva,  guardian  of  the  city.     He  was 
V  seduced  from  that  venerated  asylum,  and  suf- 

Oiymp.      fered  the  punishment  due  to  innovators,  whose 
R  a  24i'.  undertakings,  however  splendid  in  their  ends, 
are  inconsistent  with  justice  in  the   means  of 
execmtion. 
His  de-  Most  unfortunately  for  the  quiet  of  Greece, 

BewedlJy    the  short  rcigu  of  Agis  left  a  fatal  ferment  be- 
cieome-     hjjjj  jj-^      gj^  years  afterwards,  Leonidas  was 
oiymp.      succeeded  by  his  son  Cleomenes,  a  youth  bold, 
B^alsl'.  disinterested,  and  actuated  by  an  ardent  passion 
for  glory.      He  had  married  Agiatis  the  kins- 
woman  and  admirer  of  Agis;    the  praises  be- 
stowed on  that  zealous  patriot,  and  on  the  noble 
exertions  of  Aratus  for  the  grandeur  of  Achaia, 
stimulated  the  kindred  ambition  of  Cleomenes 
to   surpass  the  merit  of  the  former,  vidth   the 
popular  party  at  home  *®,  and  by  the  valour  of 
his  once  warlike  countrymen  abroad,  to  eclipse 
the  glory  of  the  latter.   These  two  undertakings 
would  mutually  assist  each  other,  since  libert)' 
is  the  most    natural  source  of   martial    spirit; 
and  a  king,  victorious  in  the  field,  is  the  abler 
to  mould  at  will  the  govenunent  of  his  country. 
Encou-      While  Cleomenes  agitated  these  great  projects, 
SI  Eto^    he  was  instigated  to  arms  by  the  Etolians,  who, 
lians  to      though  in  friendship  with  Achaia  by  which  they 
on  Achaia.  had  been  assisted  recently  against    Demetrius 
Sc'^^.4.  ^^  Macedon,  had  become  jealous  of  a  growing 
B.C.825.   confederacy,   founded   on   principles   diametri- 
cally opposite  to  their  own.     The  Etolians  had 

^  Polybius,  l.iv.  c.  81. 
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first  applied  to  Antigonus  Doson,  the  successor  chap. 
of  Demetrius,  but  found  that  wise  prince  un-  ^^'  ^ 
willing  to  abet  their  schemes*  of  injustice :  they 
next  addressed  Cleomenes,  and  exhorted  him 
to  seize  Mantinasa  and  other  citiA  in  Arcadia, 
slrictly  allied  with  themselves,  but  which  they 
dreaded  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Acha^ns. 

Cleomenes  listened  to  a  counsel  highly  favour-  xhe  fint 
able  to  his  views ;  and  by  an  assault  as  success-  suwessct 
ful  as  it  was  unexpected,    seized  JVlantinaBa,  cieomenic 
Tegea,  and  Orchomenos,     He  next  entered  the  oijinp, 
territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  built  a  fortress  for  cxxxix.  i. 
annoying  that  city^*,  which  had  remained  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Achaean  league. 
The  Achaeans  were  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Sparta,  which  they 
had  once  good  hopes  of  incorporating  with  their 
own  confedei-acy.     Arcadia  became  the  first,, 
and  long  continued  the  principal,  scene  of  the 
Cieomenic  war,  which  raged  five  years  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  ended  only  with  the  ruin  of  its 
ambitious  aullior. 

Its  first  stages  were,  however,  highly  favour-  ^^^^^ 
nble  to  the  Spartans,  who  repeatedly  defeated  thereof— 
enemies  far  superior  to  themselves  in  number,  ta^^e^ 
In  thus  turning  the  tide  of  fortune  against  Ach^ia,  ^^J^^ 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  energy  of  and  the 
Cleomenes;  the  activity  with  which  he  levied  J^^" 
4Uid  disciplined  recruits,  wherever  they  could  be  ^^^^  ^ 
found ;  and  the  new  spirit  of  entCTprise  which 

»  Pol^biui,  1.  iL  cs.  45.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  he  inspired  into  his  countrymen,  after  he  had 
V  ^^^'  /  rescued  them  from  the  oligarchy  to  which  they 
had  been  long  subject.  ^  The  military  defects 
of  Aratus  are  ako  to  be  taken  into  account ;  for, 
with  all  his  great  qualities,  this  illustrious  cham- 
pion of  the  confederacy  was  not  calculated  for 
open  warfare  and  pitched  battles.  His  military 
renown  resulted  from  stratagems  well  comibined, 
and  surprises  boldly  executed.  He  was  a  tiger 
who  leaped  on  his  prey :  darkness  and  silence 
encouraged  him,  but  in  broad  light,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  prepared  enemy,  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness seemed  to  bereave  him  of  liis  faculties." 
Yet  such,  in  other  respects,  was  his  incomparable 
merit,  that,  whoever  was  general  of  the  Achseans, 
Aratus  retained  the  chief  authority  in  the  field 
as  well  as  in  the  council.  The  bad  success  of 
the  war  made  him,  of  all  men,  most  dread  Cleo- 
,  menes,  who  was  likely  to  be  soon  reinforced  by 
the  warlike  Etolians ;  and  who  having  attained 
absolute  authority  in  Sparta,  by  butchering  the 
Ephori,  and  banishing  all  those  who  opposed  his 
innovations,  had  cancelled  debts,  instituted  a 
new  and  equal  division  of  lands,  restored  the 
severe  discipline  and  diet  of  Lycurgus,  and  re- 
duced  his  countiy  to  the  form  of  a  stem  mili- 
tary  democracy,  under  a  victorious  and  admired 
general.  ^ 
Aratus  de-  Rather  than  become  subject  to  such  a  prince, 
JJ^,^     Aratus  was  inclined  to  call  back  the  Macedo- 

^  Platarch  in  Agid.  Sc  Cleomen. 

•»  Polybius,  1.  iv.  c  8.    Conf.  Plutardi  in  Arato. 
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nians  into  Peleponnesus,   by  whom  alone  the   chap. 
designs  of  Cleomenes  could  be  effectually  re-  ,  ^^*  ^ 
sisted.     The  moderate  and  equitable  character  for  assist- 
of  Antigonus  Doson  w£ts  well   calculated  to  ^n^J^n^ 
justify  this  measure,  of  which,  however,  Aratus,  Down, 
as  it  clashed  with  his  former  counsels,  was  ex-  cxxxiL"  i 
tremely  unwilling  to  appear  as  the  author.     He  ®-C.«84. 
therefore  had  recourse  to  Megalopolis,  a  city  of 
the  league,  which  lying  nearer  than  any  other  to 
Sparta,  was  a  perpetual  sufferer  in  the  war  j  and 
which,  on  account  of  some  good  offices,  unno- 
ticed in  history,  which  it  had  received  from  the 
ancestors  of  Antigonus,  would  not,  he  imagined, 
be  averse  to  the  assistance  of  that  prince.     Two 
citizens  of  Megalopolis,  Nicophanes  and  Cer- 
cidas,  were  connected  with  himself  by  the  re- 
vered ties  of  hereditary  friendship.     To  them 
Aratus  fully   communicated    his  views;    and, 
through  their  means,  engaged  the  republic  of 
Megalopolis  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  council 
of  Achaia,  craving  permission  to  apply  to  Anti- 
gonus for  aid.     The  counsel  gave  its  consent  j 
Nicophanes  and  Cercidas  proceeded  as  ambassa- 
dors to  Macedon;  and  being  admitted  to  the 
king,  explained  briefly  the  state  of  their  own 
republic,   but   expatiated    largely  on    that  of 
Greece.  ^    The  drift  of  their  discourse  was  to 
show,  that  if  Cleomenes  should  be  joined  by  the 
Etolians,  not  only  the  Peloponnesus,  but  also  the 
states  beyond  the  Isthmus  would  be  compelled 
first  to  submit  to  their  arms,  and  afterwards  ta 

^  PoljbiUf>  L  iL  t.  48.  et  seq. 
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q  H  A  P.  follow  their  standard.  In  this  case,  the  king  of 
^  y^^  ,  Macedon  would  have  to  contend  in  Thessaly  for 
that  only  portion  of  Greece  which  still  acknow- 
ledged his  authority  y  and  if  unsuccessful  there, 
against  the  united  strength  of  the  Etolians,  Boeo- 
tians, Lacedemonians,  and  Achsans,  might  be 
exposed  to  no  small  danger  in  his  hereditary 
kingdom.  Prudence  therefore  required,  that 
rather  than  wait  so  formidable  a  war,  he  should 
seasonably  avert  it,  by  now  protecting  Pelopon- 
nesus. With  regard  to  security  and  compens* 
ation,  Aratus,  they  assured  him,  would  find  ex- 
pedients for  satisfying  both  parties ;  and  would 
also  inform  the  king  of  the  fit  moment  to  take 
the  field. « 
Conse-  Antigonus  approved  their  discourse,  and  en- 

2f  Saf  trusted  them  with  letters  to  their  republic,  pro- 
mising  a  ready  compliance  with  its  request, 
whenever  the  general  council  of  the  Achasaos 
should  testify  its  acquiescence  in  the  measure. 
At  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  the  king's 
letters  were  read  in  the  council  at  -^Egium  ;  the 
deputies  of  Megalopolis  advised,  that  the  Mace- 
donians should  be  immediately  invited  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  the  majority  of  the  council,  and  still 
more  the  assembled  multitude  around  it,  warmly 
applauded  this  opinion.  Aratus  then  came  for- 
ward in  the  assembly^  and  at  the  same  time  that 
'he  extolled  the  favourable  dispositicm  of  Anti- 
gonus, highly  praised  the  good  sense  and  pene- 
tration of  the  Achasans.    But  though  this  king 

^  Poijfahii,  L  iL  c  it.  et  s«q. 
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of  Macedon,  as  they  well  discerned,  was  of  a  chap. 
very  different  character  from  many  of  his  pre-  y  ^"'  , 
decessors,  he  conjured  them  earnestly  and  pathe- 
tically to  begin  by  exerting  in  the  war  their 
whole  domestic  strength.  Their  interest,  as 
well  as  honour,  required  that  every  hope  depend- 
ing on  themselves  alone,  should  previously  be 
exhausted  before  they  had  recourse  for  safety  to 
a  foreign  prince.  His  counsel  was  approved : 
the  Achaeans  took  the  field  to  defend  Megalo- 
polls,  but  were  twice  defeated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  Hecatom- 
bffium,  in  the  district  of  Dym^®,  one  of  the 
four  original  members  of  the  league.  As  they 
fought  in  this  last  battle  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  forces,  no  resource  remained  but  an 
immediate  application  to  Antigonus.  With  this 
view,  the  son  of  Aratus  was  dispatched  to  Pella, 
and  arrangements  being  speecUly  made  by  the 
king,  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian  army  began 
to  march  towards  Greece.  Foreseeing  this  ex- 
pedition, the  Etolians,  now  firm  allies  to  Cleo- 
menes,  had  occupied  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 
Antigonus  was  therefore  obliged  to  sail  over  to 
Euboea,  and  afler  pervading  that  long  island,  to 
cross  the  narrow  Euripus,  and  pass  through 
Boeotia  and  Megaris,  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
By  this  time  Cleomenes  had  acquired  a  useful  cieome- 
ally  in  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  no  sooner  heard  ^^^ 
that  the  Achaeans  had  applied  to  Antigonus,  ^^^^ 
than  he,   who  had  hitherto  been  protector  of  the  assbt- 

•*  Polybiuiy  1.  iL  c.  51. 
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CHAP,  their  league,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  their 
MU.  enemies,*^  This  change  was  natural,  for  the 
anceoC  Greek  kings  in  Asia  and  Egypt  always  viewed 
Bue^tes.  ^^^^  jealousy  the  encroachments  of  Macedon, 
Oiymp.  fearful  lest  some  ambitious  Macedonian,  rein- 
B.C.SS4.  forced  by  the  fleets  of  Greece,  and  the  exhaust^ 
less  armies  of  Thrace  and  Ulyria,  might  tread  in 
the  foot-steps  of  the  great  Alexander.  To  pre- 
vent the  ascendency  of  Antigonus  in  any  of 
those  countries,  Ptolemy  endeavoured  to  stir  up 
against  him  a  multiplicity  of  adversaries.  He 
supplied  Cleomenes,  in  particular,  with  large 
sums  of  money,  which  enabled  this  prince  to 
prosecute  his  designs  vigorously,  and  conquer 
many  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  recently  associated 
with  the  league;  particularly  Epidaurus,  Phlius, 
Argos,  and  lastly  Corinth  itself:  for  the  weal  Ay 
and  dissolute  Corinthians,  rather  than  endure 
the  hardships  of  a  siege,  had  commanded  the 
Achseans  who  were  in  garrison,  to  leave  the 
place,  and  even  invited  the  Spartans  to  take 
possession  of  it.  Their  pusillanimity  relieved 
Aratus  from  much  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
compensation,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  he 
had  undertaken  to  negociate  in  favour  of  Anti- 
gonus. •^  He  could  not  have  ceded  to  him 
Corinth  without  the  consent  of  its  citizens; 
but,  through  their  own  distardly  spirit,  he  was 
furnished  with  an  honourable  excuse  for  promis- 
ing to  him  the  possession  of  that  rich  city. 

^  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  47.    Conf,  I  xxix.  c.  9.  et  te^. 
«»  Id.  I.  ii.  c.  52. 
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The  two  kings  now  encamped  on  opposite   chap. 
sides  of  the  Isthmus,  the  one  watchful  of  an  y  ?"^^/ 
opportunity  to  pass    into   Peloponnesus;    the  Antigonus 
other  having  cast  up  intrenchments,  and  ready  foi>on. 
to  oppose  his  entrance.     But  without  the  inter-  n?8U8  — 
vention  of  a  battle,  a  sudden  turn  of  affaurs  was  cess, 
produced  in  the  peninsula  by  the  mere  approach  ^x!dx!2. 
of  the  Macedonians.      Aristotle,   a  citizen  of  B.c.i23 
Argos,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans  under 
Timoxenus,  rescued  that  city  from  the  gripe  of 
Cleomenes's  partisans.  •^      The   news    of   this 
event,  which  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  other 
revolutions  of  a  similar  kind,  disheartened  the 
Spartan  troops,  and  strangely  confounded  their 
general,   who  quitting  his   advantageous  post, 
hastened  to  recover  Argos,  and  having  failed  in 
that  attempt,  rather  fled  than  retreated  home- 
wards to  Sparta.     Meanwhile  Antigonus  ad- 
vanced without  opposition;  seized  the  Corin- 
thian citadel,  which  had  been  so  long  held  by 
his  ancestors ;  and  proceeded  by  rapid  marches 
to  Argos,  where  he  praised  and  confirmed  the 
good  resolutions   of  its  inhabitants.     He  then 
entered  Arcadia,  and  expelled  the  Spartan  gar- 
risons from  many  strong-holds  in  that  province. 
He  marched  afterwards  to  ^gium,  the  seat  of 
the  Achaean   council:  in  that  assembly  which 
owed  its  security  to  Jiis  presence,  he  explained 
at  large  the  motives  of  his  past  conduct;  dis- 
cussed the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in 
future ;  and  was  elected,  with  universal  acclam^ 

^  KAco/Mvirwf,  the  Cleomenists,  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.5J. 
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and  clandestinely  introduced  among  his  papers. 
When  this  was  effected,  by  means  of  a  suborned 
slave,  Alexis  was  presently  at  hand  to  arraign  a 
general,  high  in  favour  with  Antiochus,  as  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  the  usurper.  Epigenes 
denied  the  fact ;  his  papers  were  searched  ;  the 
letter  forged  by  Hermeias  was  found  ;  and  Epi- 
genes, through  the  basest  treachery,  was  con- 
demned and  punished  as  a  traitor.  ^ 

An  account  of  this  execrable  transaction  had 
reached  Antiochus,  but  so  diligently  had  Her- 
meias fortified  himself  by  creatures  and  accom- 
plices, that  he  was  the  object  of  fear  even  to  his 
master.     At  length  the  physician  Apollophanes, 
divining  the   king's   unfriendly  disposition  to- 
wards his  minister,  encouraged  him  to  anticipate 
the  designs  of  a  man  capable  of  every  wicked- 
ness.     Their   measures  were   soon   concerted. 
On  pretence  that  the  king  was  affected  with  a 
giddiness  in  his  head,  he  was  advised  to  walk 
early  in  the  cool  morning  air,  unmolested  by  the 
bustle  of  his  guards  and  courtiers.     A  few  par- 
ticular friends,   all  partners  in  the  conspiracy, 
except  Hermeias,  who  was  its  object,  attended 
their  royal  master,  who,  after  reaching  a  due 
distance  from  the  camp,  stepped  aside  as  on 
some  necessary  occasion.     This  was  the  sign  for 
his  attendants  to  dispatch  Hermeias  with  their 
daggers.     In  his  return  to  Syria,  the  councils 
and  actions  of  Antiochus  were  highly  celebrated 
at  every  place  through  which  he  passed ;  but 
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Hone  of  his  exploits  were  so  loudly  extolled  as  chap, 
the  removal,  even  by  assassination,  of  his  dctn-  y  ^^*^ 
gerous  and  detested  minister.     Such  was  the  Destmc- 
public  rage  against  this  abuser  of  royal  authority,  ^^i^^  ^ 
and  such  the  sanguinary  fierceness  of  the  age, 
that  the  women  of  Apamea,  when  they  heard  of 
the  murder  of  Hermeias,  laid  violent  hands  on 
his  wife  ;  the  children  of  the  place  also  stoned 
to  death  his  children.^ 

The  mischief  of  Hermeias's  administration  Achaeui 
did   not  end  with  himself.      His  jealousy   of  himself  in 
every  kind  of  merit  had  alienated  from  Antio-  ^^ 
chus  his  generous  kinsman  Achaeus,  to  whose  oiymp. 
loyalty  and  bravery  that  prince  owed  the  pre-  bIc^Li! 
servation  of  his  western  dominions.     Through 
the  perfidy  of  court  intrigues,  Acheeus  was  driven 
into  the  rebellion  of  which  he  had  been  falsely 
accused ;  and  before  Antiochus  returned  from 
Upper  Asia,  assumed,  for  his  own  safety,  sove- 
reignty in  the  Peninsida,  or  rather  in  those  parts 
of  it  not  formerly  dismembered  from  the  Syrian 
power.     As  the  troops  which  Antiochus  left  be- 
hind him  in  Syria  were  discontented,  particu- 
larly those  belonging  to  the  district  of  Cyrrhus, 
his  lieutenants  were  altogether  unable,  in  his 
absence,  to  cope  with  so  powerful  a  rebel ;  and 
when  the  king,  in  person,  "returned  with  his  tri- 
umphant  army  from  the  East,  fortune  withheld 
him  from  Lesser  Asia,  by  presenting  a  nearer 
field  of  victory.  ^ 

This  was  the  age  of  bad  ministers ;  and  what  Theodo- 

••  Polyb.  I.  ▼.  c.  56.  •^  Ibid.  1.  v.  c.  S», 
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CHAt.  Hermeias  had  been  in  Syria,  Sosibius  was  in 
V  ^^'  ,  Egypt.     Provided  he  could  engross  power,  and 
Etoiian,     amass  wealth,  Sosibius  was  altogether  careless  of 
ff  po»w-   the  disgraceful  follies  of  his  master  Ptolemy  Phi- 
wonof      lopator,  who,  in  contempt  of  his  high-spirited 
Syria.        queen  and  sister  Arsinoe,  wallowed  in  shameless 
cxi!!T      profligacy  with  Agathoclea  a  common  harlot, 
B.  c.  220.   her  infamous  mother  Oenanthe,  and  her  brother 
Agathocles,   a  wretch    more   abominable   than 
either.     To  such  persons,  Theodotus  the  brave 
Etoiian,  to  whom  Philopator  owed  the  preserv- 
ation of  Coele-Syria,  had  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious.    Instead  of  receiving  any  due  rewards  for 
his  services,  he  incurred  the  hatred  both  of  the 
king  and  his  minister.   To  anticipate  their  venge- 
ance, Theodotus  had  recourse  to  Antiochus  just 
returned  from  his  successful  expedition  into 
Upper  Asia;  and  the  same  man  who  had  skil- 
fully defended  Coele-Syria  against  that  prince, 
now  offered  to  put  him  in  possession  of  several 
strong-holds  there,  as  well  as  of  the  seaports  of 
Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  with  forty  sail  in  their  har- 
bours.    Theodotus's  proposals  were  accepted; 
his  promises  were  performed ;  in  a  single  cam- 
paign, Antiochus  recovered  most  places  in  Coele- 
Svria ;  and,  as  another  portion  of  his  troops  ex- 
pelled from  Seleucia-Pieria  the  Egyptians,  who 
had  garrisoned  that  city  ever  since  its  conquest 
by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  Syrian  power,  nearly 
consolidated  in  itself,  assumed  a  very  formidable 
attitude  with  regard  to  Egypt.  ^ 

«•  Polyb.  1  V.  c.  SO,  et  leq. 
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That  Philopator's  ministers  were  of  this  opi-   c  H  A  ?• 
nion,  appeared  from  the  orders  given  by  them  v  ^^\' 
to  destroy  the  wells  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  He  threat- 
and  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  the  Nile  near  which^''^' 
Pelusium,   that  the  country,  being  laid  under  "^^^y 
water,  might  interrupt  an  invading  enemy.     At  protracted 
the  same  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Antio-  "tw^?' 
chus  to  negociate  a  truce,  until  peace  on  equit-  oiymp. 
able  terms  might  be  concluded  between  the  two  B.C.  wo, 
kingdoms.     In  this  embassy,  they  were  succes* 
sively  joined  by  Rhodians,  Byzantines,  and  other 
Greeks,   who  had  long  been   connected  with 
Egypt  in  the  bands  of  commerce  and  amity.     A 
tedious  negociation  was  thus  entered  into  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Antioch  and  Memphis ;  for 
in  the  latter  city  Sosibius  and  Agathocles  chose 
to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus.     Their 
reason  for  this  preference  shows,  that,  though 
destitute  of  every  virtue,  they  were  not  deficient 
in  the  wiles  of  policy. 

While  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  were  Mean- 
treated  with  unbounded  respect,  and  every  con-  EOTtians 
ference  held  with  them  tended  to  confirm  their  ^o'lect  and 
opinion   that  the  lazy,   voluptuous   Philopator  a'grTat"* 
would  be  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  the  meanest  ^^^' 
compliances,  armed  men  were  gradually  collected, 
embodied,  and  disciplined  under  skilful  Greek 
officers   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 
The  inland  garrisons  were  drained ;  those  pro- 
vinces  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lesser  Asia  long 
subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  supplied  numerous  re- 
emits ;  Cyren^  and  other  dependencies  in  Africa 
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CHAP.  »ent  considerable  rdLnforcements  j  above  all,  the 
^^'^j  Peloponnesians,  Cretans,  and  other  still  warlike 
Greeks,  were  eager  to  enlist  in  a  profitable  ser* 
vice.     During  the  long-protracted  negociation, 
an  army  was  thus  assembled  at  Alexandria,  con- 
sisting of  seventy  thousand  foot,  five  thousand 
horse,  and  seventy  three  elephants :  the  magt- 
sdnes  of  arms  and  provisions  were  fully  adequate 
to  such  a  mighty  force.  * 
They  end        When  all  preparations  were  in  readiness,  the 
datio?^    ambassadors  of  Ptolemy  began  to  throw  off  the 
the  fi^^    mask.     They  maintained,  that  after  the  defeat 
—  Forcei    of  Autigonus,  sumamed  the  Cylops,  Ccde-Syria 
2a^^      in  the  partition  of  his  spoils  had  been  assigned 
to  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
restored  to  his  descendant,  especially  since  it  had 
been  recently  wrested  from  him  only  through  the 
perfidious  treason  of  Theodotus  the  Etolian* 
But  though  they  thus  stigmatised  a  rebel  to  their 
own  king,   they  insisted  that  Achseus,  who  had 
now  openly  rebelled  against  Antiochus^  should 
be  included  as  a  party  in  the  peade,  and  ei^oy 
his  usurped  possessions.     Antiochus  could  not 
hear  such  propositions  with  patience.     He  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  littie  less  powerful  than 
Ptolemy's,  since  it  consisted  of  sixty-two  tiiou- 
sand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  with  upwards  of  an 
hundred  elephants. 
Prepar.  Meanwhile,  the  Egyptians  moved  from  Alex- 

the  StSe    ^^*  ^^  Pelusium,  and  from  thence  to  Ri4)hia, 
of  Raphia.  which,  after  Rhinocolura,  is  the  nearest  city  of 

^  Polyb.  I  V.  c.  64.  tt  le^ 
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Ccele-Syria^  on  the  side  6f  Egypt.     Before  they   chap. 
performed  this  laborious  march,  Antiochus  with  v^^J^ 
the  lighter  part  of  his  army  had  advanced  to  Oiymp. 
Gaza,  only  forty  miles  distant,  and  when  he  had  b!c*2i». 
beenjoined  there  by  hismoreheavily  armed  troops, 
proceeded  slowly  in  the  day,  and  in  the  night 
pitched  his  camp  within  less  than  a  mile^s  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy.      Frequent  skirmishes 
happened  daily  between  parties  that  went  abroad 
in  search   of  provisions   and  water:    and  the 
ground  between  the  adverse  camps,  became  the 
scene  of  fierce  encounters  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry.      But  the  exploit  of  Theodotus  the  Attempt 
Etolian  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  boldness.     At  j^to  on 
once  to  gratify  his  personal  resentment  and  to  the  life  of 
finish  the  war  by  an  illustrious  vengeance,  he 
advanced  with  two  daring  companions  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  through  favour  of  darkness 
and  disguise  *S  penetrated  to  the  royal  pavilion 
in  which  Ptolemy  used  to  sup  with  his  friends 
and  give  audience.     But  the  king  commonly 
dept  in  a  more  private  tent,  which  circumstance 
being  unknown  to  Theodotus,  he  missed  his  pur- 
pose of  killing  him,  and  stabbed,  instead  of  Pto- 
lemy, his  physician  Andreas:  after  wounding 
two  others,  he  escaped  without  hindrance  to  the 
surrounding  entrenchment.      Even   there,  his 
resistless  courage  sufiered  but  a   slight  inter- 
ruption. ^ 

>•  PoIybiuB  uses  the  word  in  a  large  sense,  thereby  including 
Judsa. 

»»  This  was  the  more  easy,  as  the  Egyptian  troops  were  variously 
dressed  and  armed. 

»•  Conf.  Polyb.  1.  v.  e,  18.  &  5  Maccabees,  c.  1. 
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CHAP.      Ptolemy,  finding  that  danger  pursued  him  in 

1  ,^^^^t  his  camp  itself,   became  impatient  for  battle. 

Advantage  His  light  skirmishers  and  cavalry  poured  from 

lemy's^      th^ir  entrenchments,  and  began  to  form  in  the 

foreign       plain  wcstward  of  Raphia,   inclosing  between 

over  those  their  Outspreading  wings  the  phalanx  of  about 

chiM°^^    thirty  thousand  men,  with  a  due  proportion  of 

hypaspists.     The  army  of  Antiochus  contained 

the  same  distinctions  of  troops,  and  nearly  in  the 

saipe  proportions.     Intermixed  with  Greeks  and 

Macedonians,  chosen  men,  from  the  remotest 

dependencies  of  Syria  *and  Egypt,  augmented 

the  heavy-armed  infantry  in  either  line.     On 

both  sides  there  were  Thessalian  cavaliy,  and 

Theban  spearmen  j  crafty  Cretans,  fierce  Thra- 

cians,  and  ferocious  Gauls ;  for  the  wealth  of  the 

two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  the  East  had 

purchased  martial  auxiliaries  wherever  they  could 

be  found.     But  the  European  troops  of  Ptolemy 

had  an  advantage  over  those  of  his  rival :  they 

came  more  recently  from  their  native  provinces, 

and  carried  with  them  that  unbroken  vigour  and 

inborn  bravery,   which  always  suifered   decay 

through  contact  long  continued  with  Egyptian 

and  Asiatic  softness. 

Battle  of        Before  the  signal  for  action,  the  two  kings, 

l^^cl     ^s  ^y  niutual  consent,  rode  round  their  respective 

^7<>f      armies,  and  animated  them  to  a  battle  which 

tor.  was  to  decide  the  pre-eminence  between  Syria 

^^3'      and  Egypt.     In  his  progress  along  the  line,  Phi- 

B.C.21S.  lopator  was   accompanied  by  his  high-minded 

queen  Arsinoe,  eager  to  share  the  dangers  o( 

her  unworthy  husband,  whose  debased  profligacy 
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was  incompatible  with  every  conjugal  virtue,  chap. 
Having  finished  his  review  Ptolemy  took  his  post  ^^^' 
on  the  left:  Antiochus  placed  himself  on  his 
right,  in  direct  opposition ;  both  kings  were 
surrounded  by  royal  troops  of  equestrian  com- 
panions^j  though  those  select  bands  were  not 
employed  by  either,  in  the  way  that  had  made 
them  the  great  instruments  of  Alexander's  vic- 
tories. Instead  of  clearing  the  ground  by  the 
horse,  to  make  room  for  the  unbroken  assault  of 
the  phalanx,  both  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  had 
placed  a  line  of  elephants  before  their  cavalry. 
These  fierce  animals  advanced  to  the  charge ; 
and  a  singular  spectacle  was  exhibited  by  the 
spearmen  fighting  from  towers  on  their  backs, 
and  one  still  more  extraordinary,  by  the  elephants 
themselves,  who  rushed  together  with  adverse 
fronts,  and  strove  with  their  implicated  trunks 
to  force  each  other  from  his  ground ;  until  the 
stronger  having  pushed  aside  the  proboscis  of 
his  adversary,  and  forced  him  to  turn  his  flank, 
then  pierced  him  in  many  parts  with  his  tusks, 
as  a  bull  gores  with  his  horns.  **  At  length  the 
Egyptian  elephants  were  repelled  by  the  supe- 
rior size,  and  strength,  and  fury  of  their  rival 
warriors  from  India ;  and  the  confusion,  which 
their  rout  occasioned,  was  followed  by  the  de- 
feat of  Ptolemy's  left  wing,  the  king  himself 
being  obliged  to  retire  for  safety  behind  his  pha- 
lanx.    While  Antiochus  incautiously  urged  the 

M  Antiochus's  lAij  €wrt\ueri,  denotes  the  same  thing  with  Ptolemy'i 
ay-nna,    Polybiiw,  l.v,  c.  84.    See  above,  vol.  i.  c.i.  «96.  et  seq. 
M  Polybius,  1.  T.  €.  84. 
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CHAP,  pursuit,  and  was  eager  to  push  to  the  utmost  his 
^^'  partial  advantage,  Echecrates,  the  Thessalian, 
who  commanded  on  Ptolemy's  right,  instructed 
by  what  had  happened  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  field,  determined,  instead  of  advancing  his 
elephants  to  the  unequal  combat,  to  defile  with 
his  ThessaUan  and  other  horsemen,  until  they 
had  stretched  beyond  the  extremity  of  Antio- 
chus's  left  wing.  To  occupy  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion during  this  decisive  movement,  the  Greek 
mercenaries  on  the  side  of  Echecrates  rushed 
against  the  troops  posted  in  opposition  to  them, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Thessalian  horse  pre- 
pared for  their  resistiess  attack  in  flank  and  rear. 
By  this  means,  Antiochus  was  defeated  as  com- 
pletely on  the  lefl,  as  he  had  proved  victorious 
on  the  right  The  phalanxes,  thus  stripped  of 
both  their  wings,  remained  entire  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain.  Ptolemy  on  this  occasion  passed 
quickly  with  Arsinoe  and  his  attendants  from 
rear  to  front.  Their  sudden  appearance  infiised 
courage  into  the  Egyptian  line,  and  dismayed 
the  enemy.  The  batde  on  the  side  of  Antio- 
chus was  sustained  with  vigour  only  by  Theo- 
dotus  the  Etolian,  who  commanded  the  select 
bands  of  Syria,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with 
isilver  shields  in  imitation  of  Alexander's  Argy- 
raspides.  But  the  heavier  phalanx,  under  die 
inauspicious  guidance  of  Theodotus  the  Hemio- 
lian,  quickly  gave  way ;  and  his  intrepid  name- 
sake, to  avoid  being  attacked  in  flank,  was  com- 
pelled to  accompany  his  flight.  Antiochus, 
meanwhile,   had  been  carried  forward  with  a 
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juvenile  ardour,  as  if  the  engagement  had  every  chap. 
where  been  successful,  because  his  own  wing  v  ^J*^ 
was  victorious.  One  of  his  more  experienced 
attendants  at  length  showed  him  clouds  of  dust 
flying  in  the  direction  of  his  camp.  He  then  re- 
turned from  the  pursuit  towards  the  scene  of 
action,  but  found  the  battle  irretrievably  lost. 
He  retreated  first  to  Raphia,  where  many  of  the 
fugitives  had  entered,  and  before  the  next  morn- 
ing proceeded  from  thence  towards  Gaza.  ^ 

In  acknowledgement  of  his  defeat,  he  sent  Peace  be- 
from  that  place   heralds  to  Ptolemy,   craving  E^and 
leave  to  bury  his  slain.     Ten  thousand  infantry  %"*• 
and  three  hundred  horsemen  lay  dead  on  the  cxi.?/ 
field  :  above  four  thousand  had  been  made  pri-    '   '^^^' 
soners.    There  fell  on  the  side  of  Ptolemy, 
fifteen  hundred  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse. 
TUe  battle  of  Raphia  restored  to  E^gypt  the  un- 
disturbed possesion  of  Coele^Syria,  Palasstine, 
and  Phoenicia.     Antiochus  retired  northwards 
to  his  well-fortified  capital  <m  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  from  whence  a  truce  for  a  year,  and 
afterwards  a  lasting  peace  wm  negociated  be- 
tween himself  and  Ptolemy.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty>  which  allowed  Greatneu 
the  IfiAter  of  these  princes  to  exhibit,  m  we  shall  ?„  l^i^ 
see  presently,  the  boundless  depravity  of  his  cha- 
racter,  his  useful  ally  Acha^us  was  left  to  main- 
tain alone  the  contest  in  Lesser  Asia.  During 
Antiochus's  occupations  in  the  East  and  in 
Coele-Sjrria,  Achaeus  had  made  himself  the  most 

»»  Fo\jViu9,  I Y.  t.  «1— «7.  »•  Id.  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  powerful  of  the  four  princes,  who  now  divided 
^  ^'  ,  among  them  the  inland  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
The  centre  of  his  dominion   consisted  in  the 
usurped  countries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia :  he  had 
extended  his  possessions  in  the  north  at  the  ex- 
pence   of   Prusias  of  Bithynia,    had  confined 
Attains  of  Pergamus  within  the  ancient  limits 
of   his   small   hereditary  kingdom;    and  with 
Mithridates  of  Pontus,  he  had  contracted  an 
alliance  and  received  in  marriage  Laodic^,  sister 
to  a  princess  known  also  by  the  same  name, 
formerly  married  to  Antiochus. 
Commer-        The  greatness  of  Achaeus's  power  appeared  in 
STtween     ^  ^^^»  which,  during  the  contest  between  Pto- 
theByzan-  lemy  and  Antiochus  for  Coele-Syria,  the  city  of 
Rhodiaus.   Byzantium   carried    on   against  the    island  of 
cxmx'  4    Rhodes ;  the  first  war  on  record,  originating  in 
B.C.  221.   principles  purely  commercial.     The  Byzantines, 
to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  the  ravages  and 
impositions  of  the  Gauls,  had  revived  a  vexatious 
toll,    anciently   established  by  Athens  in  the 
zenith  of  her  maritime  power,  on  all  trading 
vessels  which  passed  into  the  Euxine.*'    The 
merchants  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  sea^ 
ports  of  the  peninsula  exclaimed  loudly  against 
the  injustice  of  this  imposition.     They  blamed 
not  less  severely  the  tameness  of  the  Rhodians, 
then  paramount  at  sea,  for  permitting  a  tyran- 

37  The  toll  established  by  the  Athenians  was  at  Chrysopolis,  op- 
posite to  Byzantium,  now  the  Asiatic  suburb,  as  it  were,  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  produced,  Demosthenes  says,  200  talents,  about 
40,0001.  yearly.  Demosthen.  advers.  Leptin.  Conf.  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  1.  iv*  p.  542. 
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nous  extortion  by  which  they,  in  common  with  chap. 
other  commercial  states,  were  sufferers.  Thus  y.  ^^^'  , 
piqued  in  their  pride  as  well  as  stimulated  by  in- 
terest, the  Rhodians  sent  an  embassy  to  Byzan- 
tium, requiring  the  toll  to  be  abolished.  Their 
demand  was  rejected  with  scorn  ;  and  although 
the  Rhodians  declared  war,  and  immediately 
sent  a  fleet  of  ten  galleys  to  the  narrow  seas ; 
though  Prusias  of  Bithynia  seized  the  fortress 
Uieron,  and  all  that  part  of  Mysia  which  the 
Byzantines  had  long  occupied;  though  the 
Thracians  pressed  them  on  the  side  of  Europe, 
as  much  as  the  Bithynians  did  on  tliat  of  Asia, 
they  yet  remained  firm  and  resolute,  in  the  hope 
merely  that  Achaeus  would  espouse  their  cause ; 
nor,  till  this  hope  vanished,  did  they  become 
willing  to  purchase  peace  by  abolishing  the  ob- 
noxious impost.  ^ 

The  reason  that  made  Achaeus  frustrate  the  Reason 
expectations  which    the   Byzantines  had   con-  der^^*"" 

ceived  of  him,  shows  that  his  filial  piety  was  not  Achaeus 
/»!•  t_-T-  i      ••        IT-    from  as- 

unworthy  of  his  great  abmties  and  spuit.     His  sisting  the 

father  Andromachus  had,  before  his  owti  rebel-  fj^^"" 
lion  against  Antiochus,  been  made  captive  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  war  between  that  prince  and 
Ptolemy,  and  was  still  detained  a  prisoner  in 
Egypt  notwithstanding  the  friendly  dispositions, 
founded  on  mutual  interest,  that  began  to  take 
place  between  Achaeus  and  the  Egyptian  king. 
The  Rhodians,  who  maintained  a  close  and  ani- 
mated intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  a  hereditary 

>•  Polybius,  1.  IT.  c.  48.  et  teq. 
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CHAP,  friendship  with  the  Ptolemies,  well  knew  the 
V  ,5^^i  eagerness  of  Achsus  to  rescue  his  father  from 
the  power  of  a  raan  so  cruel  and  capricious  as 
Philopator.     After  repeated  solicitations  at  the 
court  of  Alexandria,  they  at  length  obtained  the 
liberation  of  Andromachus ;  and  carrying  him 
in  one  of  their  own  vessels  to  his  son,  thereby 
determined  the  latter  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
interposing  in  behalf  of  Byzantium.  ^ 
Antiochus       The  couclusion  of  the  Coele-Sjoian  war  en- 
Achttwin  abled  Antiochus  to  exert  his  undivided  strength 
Sarde*.      against  his  rebellious  kinsman  in  Lesser  Asia, 
cxihi/s.    Having  penetrated  the  Cilician  passes,  he  ap- 
sif  ^*^'   peared  with  a  well-composed  army  in  the  rich 
Phrygian  plain ;    and  after  summoning  to  his 
standard  Attains  of  Pergamus,  the  exasperated 
enemy  of  Achaeus,  in  the  course  of  a  single  cam- 
pain  he  divested  this  usurper  of  his  most  valued 
acquisitions,   drove  him  from  tlie  open  country, 
^  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  within  the 

walls  of  Sardes  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Into  this 
place  Achaeus  conducted  the  flower  of  his  army 
The  city  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and 
art ;  the  citadel  was  deemed  impregnable  ;  and 
as  Achaeus  had  foreseen  the  evils  likely  to  fall 
on  him,  both  had  been  amply  supplied  with  all 
necessaries  for  subsistence  and  defence.  Antio- 
chus sat  down  before  the  place,  and  continued 
to  besiege  it  during  nearly  two  years,  in  which 
space  of  time  many  assaults  were  made  by  day 
and  night,  in  all  of  which  the  boldness  of  the 

'»  PoI)'biu8,  I.  iv.  c.  51. 
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besiegers  was  more  boldly  repelled,  and  their  c  H  A  P; 
stratagems   encountered   and  defeated  by  still     ^^' 
superior  address.     Antiochus,  thus  baffled  in  all 
his  attempts,  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
and  determined  to  remain  before  Sardes  until 
hunger  should  subdue  his  adversary.  ^ 

But  he  had  not  long  embraced  this  resolution,  Sardet 
when  Lagoras,  a   crafty   Cretan,  inspired  him  through 
with  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  more  speedy  J^^^*^"?' 
issu,e.   Lagoras  had  learned  from  a  long  military  Lagoras 
experience,  that  the  strongest  places  were  often  Jan.^'^ 
assailed  with  most  success  on  that  very  side,  oiymp. 
where  over-hasty  opinion  pronounced  them  im-  B.C. 215. 
pregnable.      There  was  a  part  of  the  Sardian 
walls,  joining  the  citadel  with  the  city,  built  on 
craggy  rocks,  overhanging  a  rugged  valley,  and 
which  the  besiegers  called  "  the  Saw,*'  from  the 
sharp  protuberances  and   notches  indenting  its 
summit.     That  this  part  of  the  fortification  was 
unguarded,  Lagoras  was  led  to  conjecture  from 
the  following  circumstance.     The  dead  bodies 
of  men    and  cattle   were  usually  precipitated 
from  "  the  Saw"  into  the  rocky  abyss  below  it, 
and  the  vultures  who  flocked  thither  for  their    . 
prey,  often  reposed  fearless  on  the  high  adjacent 
wall,  after  gorging  themselves  among  the  deep 
and  hollow  caverns.     Lagoras  having  carefully 
examined  the  place,  discerned  a  part  of  the  wall 
to  which  it  would   not   be  difficult  to  make  ap- 
proaches,  and  securely  to  fix  ladders.*^     He  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  his  discovery  to  An- 

*•  Polvbius,  1.  vii.  c.  IS.  *'  Polyb.  1.  \ii.  t.  16.  et  leq. 
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CHAP,  tiochus ;  and  requested  that,  in  so  arduous  an 
^  ^^^^'  ,  undertaking,  he  might  be  assisted  by  the  ready 
boldness    of  Theodotus    the  Etolian,    and    of 
Dionysius,  who  commanded  that  distinguished 
portion   of   the    hypaspists  forming   the  royal 
guard.     The  three  adventurers  concerted  mea- 
sures among   themselves,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary preparations.     For  executing  their  design, 
they   chose  a  night,  of  which   the   latter  part 
would  be  without  benefit  from  tlie  moon.     In 
the  preceding  evening,  they  had  selected  fifteen 
men,  the  stoutest  and  boldest  in  the  army ;  who 
accompanied  them,  bearing  the  scaling-ladders. 
They  were  followed  by  thirty  others,  who,  after 
Lagoras  and  his  companions    had  passed  the 
walls,  and  were  occupied  in  removing  the  bolts 
or  bars  on  the  inside  of  the  gate,  might  exert 
themselves  as  vigorously  from  without,  in  de- 
stroying its  cramps  and  hinges.     Two  thousand 
soldiei-s  succeeded  at  a  due  distance,  ready,  when 
the  gate  was  burst  open,  to  rush  into  the  area 
surrounding   the   theatre,  a  post  highly  conve- 
nient for  their  purpose  between  the  city  and 
citadel.     The  design  was  executed  with  an  in- 
trepidity and  precision  equal  to  the  craft  and 
secresy  with  which  it  had  been  concerted.  Shel- 
tered by  darkness^  and  the  projecting  brow  of  a 
craggy  eminence,  the  assailants  made  their  ap- 
proaches unperceived,  fixed  the  scaling-ladders 
to   the  wall,  and   at  the  dawn  of  morning,  at 
which  time  the  "  Saw"  was  left  altogether  un- 
guarded, began  to   climb  into  the  city.     They 
could  not  be  seen  because  of  the  interposing 
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rocks,  either  by  Achaeus,  commanding  the  chaIp. 
citadel,  or  his  lieutenant  Ariobazus,  then  posted  ^^* 
in  the  city.  But  they  were  distinctly  viewed 
by  the/  soldiers  in  Antiochus's  camp,  whose 
mingled  emotions  at  so  unexpected  and  ex- 
traordinary a  spectacle,  might  have  alarmed 
the  enemy,  had  not  a  detachment  been  instantly 
sent  to  attack,  by  way  of  diversion,  the  op- 
posite gate  on  the  east,  called  the  Gate  of 
Persia.  Ariobazus  marched  thither  with  a 
superior  force,  and  rashly  issuing  from  the  gate, 
engaged  in  an  unseasonable  skirmish  with  the 
enemy.  Achaeus,  more  discerning,  sent  troops 
to  the  vestern  side,  towards  which  he  had  ob- 
served the  attention  of  Antiochus's  camp  to  be 
directed.  But  as  they  had  to  traverse  slowly 
many  rough  and  intricate  paths,  they  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  hinder  the  gate  near  the  "  Saw" 
from  being  broken  open,  and  Lagoras,  with 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  from  forming  on 
the  area  around  the  theatre.  ^ 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  besiegers  had  The  dty 
got  within  the  city,  Ariobazus  returned  in  such  ^^  ' 
hasty  confusion,  that  many  of  the  enemy  en- 
tered together  with  him  the  gate  of  Persia.  A 
general  assault  followed ;  the  entrances  were 
forced  open  on  all  sides:  Ariobazus,  totally 
overpowered,  escaped  with  difficulty  into  the 
citadel,  while  Sardes  became  a  prey  to  rapacity 
and  vengeance,  and  suffered  by  fire  and  sword 
the  evils  incident  to  rebellious  cities  stormed 
by  enraged  conquerors. 

«•  Polyb.  1.  vii.  c.  16.  et  leq. 
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c  If  A  P.      Achaeus  had  the  mortification  to  behold  from 

^  ^^^'  J  his  fortress  the  dreadful  calamities  inflicted  on 

Adueut     his  faithful  Sardians,  without  the  pos»bility  of 

fcnds^thc    affording  them  relief.  His  only  resource  a^tinst 

citadel       death  by  torture,  consisted  in  the  strength  of 

the  whole   the  citadel,  and  his  perseverance  in  defending 

22^       it.     But  Antiochus  was  not  less  persevering  in 

the  siegte  ;  careless  of  other  concerns,  provided 

he  could  get  into  his  hands  this  daring  rebel 

Ptolemy         ^^  this  situation  of  affairs,  Ptolemy,  or  rather 

^"'cet  for  ^^  minister  Sosibius,  began  to  think  that  they 

enabling     had  too  much  neglected  the  safety  of  an  ally, 

cici^  ^^  whose  boldness  and  dexterity  might  render  him 

highly  useful  to  their  views.     The  Syrians  bore 

with  impatience  the  long  absence  of  their  king ; 

the  melancholy  firmness   of   Achaeus,  a   man 

nearly  related  to  the  throne,  excited  in  them 

mingled  sentiments  of  admiration  and  pity ;  and, 

if  he  should  escape  from  his  strong-hold,  and 

appear  unexpectedly  at  Antioch,    a  powerful 

party  would  be  ready  to  espouse  his  cause,  and 

enable  him  to  dispute  with  Antiochus  the  crown 

of  Syria,  which  the  army  had  formerly  tendered 

to  him.    A  civil  war  in  Syria  would,  at  any  rate, 

according  to  the  maxims  too  ordinary  in  state 

policy,    be  advantageous   to  the  neighbouring 

and  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt.      Under    these 

impressions,  Sosibius  applied  to  Bolis,  a  Cretan 

in  Ptolemy's  service,  who  had  attained  all  those 

rewards  and  honours  which  the  king  bestowed 

on  his  favourite  generals,  but  whose  insatiable 

mind  still  sighed  after  higher  accumulations  of 

wealth,   and  more  conspicuous   marks  of  dis- 
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(inction.    Sosibius  told  the  Cretan,  that  nothing  chap. 
could   give  him  greater  merit  with   Ptolemy,  ,  ^'^^ 
than  the  suggestion  of  some  e^edient  by  which 
Achaeus  might  eflfect  his  escape  from  the  Sardian 
citadel. «      ^ 

The  crafty  Bolis,  having  taken  a  few  days  Converted 
for  deliberation,  returned  with  a  smiling  coun-  m^^f 
tenance  to  the  minister.     He  acquainted  him  ^eiivering 
that  Cambylus,   his  countryman,   his   relation,  hiscne- 
and  most  intimate  friend,  commanded  for  An-  S}^ 
tiochus  a  post  behind  the  citadel,  which  being  cxK.  s. 
extremely  difficult  of  access,  had  not  been  for- 
tified by  walls,  but  which  was  strongly  guarded, 
night  and  day,  by  a  trusty  band  of  Cretans. 
Upon    his   connection    with    Cambylus,    Bolis 
grounded  the  fairest  hopes  of  success  j  and  So- 
sibius supplied  a  bag  of  money,  without  which 
nothing  could  be  done  in  such  an  undertaking. 
He  also  provided  Bolis  with  letters  of  credence, 
written  in  cipher,  to  Nichomachus  of  Rhodes, 
and  Melancomas  of  Ephesus,  confidential  agents 
of  Achaeus,  by  means  of  whom  that  general  had  '  - 
formerly  carried  on  all  his  secret  negociations 
with  Ptolemy.     To  these  men  Bolis,  sailing  first 
to  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  to   Ephesus,   fully 
communicated  his  design,  towards  the  success 
of  which  he  found  them  most  zealous  to  co- 
operate.     He  then  sent  Arian,  an  officer  who 
had  served  under  him  in  Ptolemy's  army,  to 
acquaint    Cambylus  that  he  had   come   from 
Alexandria  to  hire  mercenaries,  and  to  request 

^  Polybius,  1.  viii.  c.  17.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  him  to  name  the  time  and  place  for  a  private 

^J^^  J  interview. 

How  this        In  consequence  of  this  message,  the  two  Cre- 

J^f      tans  met  in  the  night :    Bolis  produced  a  letter 
containing  the  heads  of  his  project.     Upon  this 
writing,  he  and  his  friend  held  a  consultation 
highly  becoming  the  flagitious  maxims  and  un- 
principled boldness  of  their  country.     In  this 
truly   Cretan   conference,   they   paid    not  the 
smallest  regard  to  the  interest  of  their  respective 
masters  ;    neither  of  them  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  safety  of  the  unhappy  Achaeus ;  the  sole 
point  in  deliberation  was,  which  of  their  em- 
ployers they  might  dupe  with  most  profit  and 
safety.     At  length,  after  examining  all  the  sides 
and  bearings  of  the  affair,  they  agreed  to  dinde 
between  them  ten  talents  already  received  from 
Sosibius,  and  then  to  bargain  for  a  new  bribe 
from  Antiochus,  for  betraying  Achaeus  into  his 
hands.     Cambylus  seized  a  fit  opportunity  for 
opening  the  business  to  Antiochus.    The  king's 
professions  of  gratitude  corresponded  with  his 
transports  of  joy.     Bolis   obtained  letters  of 
credence  in  favour  of  Cambylus  and  himself, 
addressed  to   Achaeus  by  his  sincere   friends 
Nichomachus  and  Melancomas.     These  letters 
were  delivered  to  the  besieged  prince  by  Arian, 
for  whom  Cambylus  was  careful  to  procure  safe 
access  to  the  citadel.     Achaeus,  with  the  dis- 
trust of  a  man  long  versed  in  affiurs,  and  whose 
life  was  at  stake,  questioned  Arian  with  equal 
anxiety  and  subtlety.     The  answers  which  be 
received  from  him    concerning  the  enterprise 
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itself,  and  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  were  c  H  A  P. 
delivered  with  an  air  of  genuine  truth;  for  ^  ^' 
Arian,  though  privy  to  the  original  design  in 
favour  of  Achasus,  was  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  subsequent  intrigue  for  making  his  rescue 
from  the  citadel  the  means  of  surrendering  him 
to  Antiochus.  The  behaviour  of  Arian  afforded 
much  satisfaction,  he  was  sent  back  with  an 
answer  to  Melancomas,  at  Ephesus,  about  fifty 
miles  distant  from  Sardes ;  and,  through  the 
same  messenger,  several  other  letters  passed  be- 
tween AchfiBus  and  his  firm  Ephesian  friend. 
At  length  Achaeus  wrote  to  him  that  he  had 
taken  his  resolution  ;  he  desired,  therefore,  that 
Bolis,  together  with  Arian,  might  be  sent  to 
him  the  first  moonless  night.  Bolis  received 
with  alacrity  the  expected  summons  to  action ; 
and  after  spending  a  whole  day  with  Cambylus, 
to  adjust  with  him  their  several  parts  in  the 
plot,  was,  in  the  evening  that  preceded  its  ex- 
ecution, presented  privately  to  Antiochus  in  his 
tent,  and  by  him  confirmed  in  his  purpose, 
through  the  prospect  of.  vast  rewards.  Fi^om 
his  secret  interview  with  Antiochus,  Bolis  pro- 
ceeded to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  citadel, 
and  there  joining  Arian,  who  waited  for  him, 
was  presently  admitted  to  Achseus.  The  be- 
haviour of  Bolis  was  frank  and  manly  ;  and  the 
intrepidity  of  his  looks  and  words  bespoke  a 
character  calculated  to  succeed  in  enterprises 
of  danger.  Yet  Achaeus  did  not  think  fit  en- 
tirely to  trust  him.  He  accordingly  pretended, 
that,  for  the  arrangement  of  his  future  pro- 
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CHAP,  ceedings,  it  was  necessary  that  a  few  of  lu5 
^  ^^^i  fri^ids  should  be  placed  in  safety  at  Ephesus, 
before  he  himself  attempted  to  effectuate  his 
escape*  With  this  view,  Bolis  and  Arian  were 
desired  to  retire  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  and 
to  wait  there  until  five  person*  joined  them, 
whom  they  were  to  take  under  their  guidance. 
Meanwhile  Achaeus  visited  his  affectionate  wife 
Laodice,  and  for  the  first  time  disclosed  to  her 
the  secret  of  his  intended  departure.  The  sud- 
den intelligence  disturbed  her  understanding. 
He  spent  a  considerable  time  in  endeavouring 
to  cairn  her  disorder ;  and  then  assuming  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  habit,  with  four  of  his  friends 
dressed  as  meanly  as  himself,  followed  Bolis  and 
Arian  to  the  place  appointed,  after  charging  the 
companions  of  his  flight  that  one  of  them  only 
should  speak  with  their  conductors.  At  first 
Bolis  was  disconcerted,  not  knowing  which  of 
the  fugitives  was  Achseus,  nor  indeed  whether 
that  prince  was  of  the  number ;  but  as  they  had 
to  pass  many  rough  craggs  and  dangerous  pre- 
cipices, the  attention  involuntarily  shown  by 
the*  others  in  handing  and  helping  the  disguised 
Achaeus,  enabled  the  crafty  Bolis  to  discern  his 
victim.  When  they  had  advanced  to  a  part  of 
the  mountain  agreed  on  between  himself  and 
Cambylus,  Bolis  whistled  by  way  of  signal; 
Cambylus,  with  a  party  of  armed  men,  started 
from  their  ambush  ;  the  former  of  these  traitors 
grasped  Achaeus  in  his  arms,  and  so  enveloped 
him  in  his  own  mantle,  that  he  was  unable  to 
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use  his  dagger.     The  four  others  were  secured   chap. 
by  the  followers  of  Cambylus.  ^  xm^ 

Achaeus,  in  bonds,  was  brought  that  same  Achsus 
night  to  Antiochus,  who  lay  sleepless  in  his  A^t"iochuf 
tent  waiting  the  event.     At  sight  of  an  adver-  '^^°^ 
sary,  long  the  object  of  his  terror,  now  humbled  of  the  lat- 
in the  dust,  Antiochus  remained  confused  and  ^^' 
speechless,  until  his  faculties  were  revived  by 
the  warmth  of  sympathetic  tears,  which  flowed 
plenteously  at  a  spectacle  so  impressive  of  the 
sad  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

His  compassion,  if  it  ever  reached  the  heart,  punish- 
was  dissipated  next  morning  by  the  presence  of  J?®"'  ^^ 
his  ministers  and  generals.  In  a  council,  hastily 
assembled  in  the  royal  tent,  it  was  agreed  that 
Achaeus  should  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
The  extremities  were  dissevered  from  his  trunk, 
which,  wrapped  in  an  ass's  skin,  was  fixed  on  a 
cross.  On  the  highest  part  of  that  instrument 
of  torture,  the  head,  separated  from  the  body, 
and  uncovered,  declared  the  unhappy  criminal ; 
^  man  ennobled  by  many  virtues,  before  the 
deceitfulness  of  prosperity  conspired  with  royal 
ingratitude  to  drive  him  into  rebellion.  *^ 

The  tumultuary  acclamations  of  the  camp,  Spirit  of 
which  accompanied  his  execution,  were  deeply  Laodlc^ 
suspected  by  Laodic6,  who  alone  was  apprised 
of  her  husband's  flight,  and  inwardly  trembled 
for  his  safety.  A  herald  soon  arrived  in  the 
citadel,  to  announce  the  fate  of  Achseus.  That 
fortress  was  filled,  first  with  lamentation,  and 
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CHAP,  then  with  discord.  Antiochus  renewed  bis 
,  J^'  ,  assaults,  .  which  finally  prevailed  ;  the  high- 
minded  Laodic6  in  vain  exhorting  her  adherents 
still  to  persevere  in  resistance,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  murderer  of  their  long-admired 
general. 
Ando-  Antiochus  having  thus  punished  the  revolt  in 

^^j*^*];'  Lesser  Asia,  with  as  signal  vengeance  as  he  had 
pcStion  formerly  inflicted  on  that  of  Media,  thought 
]^Wan8^  himself  destined  to  extinguish  rebellion  in  every 
J^®*^"  part  of  the  empire.  For  upwards  of  thirty 
Olyinp.  years  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians  had  refused 
^y^\,  tribute  and  disavowed  allegiance.  The  former 
B.C.  214  of  these  countries  was  now  governed  by  Ar- 
*"  saces^  III.,  the  latter  by  Euthydemus,  also  the 

third  Greek  king  of  Bactria,  and  who,  by  fortunate 
enterprise,   had  risen  to  that  throne  from  the 
condition  of  a  humble  citizen  of  Ionian  Mag- 
nesia.^     With   a  well-appointed  army,  Anti- 
gonus  marched  into  those  outlying  coimtries; 
traversed,  as  conqueror,  Parthia  with  its  maritime 
appendage  of  Hyrcania,  and  granted  peace  to 
Arsaces,  only  on  condition  that  he  followed  his 
standard  against  the  more  formidable  Euthyde- 
mus.    This  prince,  to  remove  the  war  from  his 
own  country,  encountered  Antiochus  in  the  con- 
tiguous province  of  Aria :  a  great  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Syrian  king  signalised  his  personal 
prowess,  and  obtained  a  glorious  victory,  after 
his  horse  had  been  killed  under  him,  and  his 
teeth  had  been  dashed  out  by  a  hideous  wound 

«  Polybius  1.  xi.  c.  34.    Conf,  Bayer,  Histor.  Rcgn.  Bactrian. 
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in  the  mouth.  Previously  to  the  action,  he  had  c  H  A  p. 
deceived  the  enemy  by  passing  the  river  Anus  ^  3^' 
in  the  night,  when  its  banks  were  unguarded ; 
and  in  the  battle  itself,  he  had  sustained  with 
firmness  the  repeated  charges  of  new  bodies  of 
cavalry  continually  succeeding  to  each  other :  a 
mode  of  warfare  which  the  Bactrians  should 
seem  to  have  adopted  from  their  neighbours  the 
Scythians. 

Euthydemus  retreated  precipitately  to  his  Peace 
capital  JSactra  ^,  and  thence  dispatched  ambassa*  JhJ^*^ 
dors  to  Antiochus  to  propose  terms  of  accommo-  lung  of 
dation.  Among  other  arguments  employed  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  conqueror,  Euthydemus 
observed,  that  he  himself  had  never  revolted 
from  the  Syrian  monarchy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  mounted  the  throne  of  Bactria  by  punishing 
the  descendant  of  a  rebel.  To  this  remark  he 
added,  that  vast  swarms  of  Scythians  were 
actually  hovering  on  his  northern  frontier ;  and 
that,  if  Bactria  was  weakened  by  a  civil  war 
among  Greeks,  not  only  that  country,  but  the 
more  central  provinces  of  Asia,  might  be  deso- 
lated and  barbarised  by  those  formidable  Noma- 
des.  Antiochus  felt  the  weight  of  this  latter 
argument ;  and  when  Euthydemus  sent  his  son 
Demetrius  to  adjust  terms  between  them,  he 
was  so  much  delighted  with  the  behaviour  and 
conversation  of  the  young  Bactrian,  that  he 
promised  to  give  him  one  of  liis  own  daughters  in 
marriage,  consenting,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 

^  Polybius,  ].  X.  c.  46,,  says  2Lariaspa,   another  name  for  the 
same  place. 
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father  should  continue  to  maintain  the  name  and 
state  of  independent  royalty.^ 

Antiochus    remained    thenceforward   above 
seven  years  in  Upper  Asia,  in  which  time  he 
governed  ably  the  valuable  countries  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus.     On  the  banks  of 
the  latter  he  renewed  his  friendship  with  the 
Indian  Sophagesimus,   and  returned  from  his 
eastern  expedition  to  Seleucia-Babylonia  with 
vast  treasures,  and  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
elephants.^    Shortly  afterwards,   we  find  him 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  rescuing 
the  commercial  city  Gerra^,   on  the  Persian 
gulph,  from  the  gra^  of  Arabian  robbers.    In 
return  for  this  favour,  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
Gerraeans  with  a  profusion  of  spices  and  per- 
fumes, as  well  as  with  large  contributions  in 
gold  and  silver,  all  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  the  usual  articles  of  trafiSc  in  that  wealthy 
emporium.  ^ 

In  the  same  year  that  Antiochus,  after  a  long 
and  glorious  absence,  revisited  his  capital  on  the 
Orontes,  he  was  delivered  from  all  danger  on  the 
side  of  Egypt  by  the  death  of  Philopator,  whose 
debaucheries  brought  him  to  the  grave  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth 
of  his  reign.  That  slothful  tyrant  had,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  his  subjects,  defeated 
Antiochus  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Raphia,  and 


47  Polybiu9»  h  X,  c.  48.  et  seq.  ^  Id.  1.  xi.  c  54. 

^  He  confirmed  the  cAtvOcpta,  national  independence  of  Gemu 
Polyb,  i.  xiii.  c.  9. 
*•  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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thereby  gained  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  Phoe-  c  h  atp. 
nicia,  and  Palsestine.    He  remained  in  these  pro-  ^  ^^' 
vinces  three  months  after  the  battle,  and  was 
received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  by  every  city  into  which  he  entered,  with 
professions  of   submission  and  loyalty,  which, 
in  intermediate    territories,    often    fluctuating 
between  two  great  rival  kingdoms,  were  not  re- 
strained by  any  remains  of  allegiance  to  their 
former  master.     His  transactions,  however,  at 
Jerusalem  have  been  alone  thought  worthy  of  re- 
cord. "     Ptolemy  surveyed  the  antique  grandeur 
of  the  city,  offered  oblations  to  Jehovah,  and 
dedicated  valuable  presents  in  his  temple.     But 
not  contented  with  viewing  that  edifice  from  the 
outer  court,  beyond  which  no  Gentile  was  per- 
mitted to  pass,  he  desired  to  proceed  through  the 
holy  house,  into  the  most  holy  sanctuary,  where 
none  of  the  Jews  themselves  could  lawfully 
enter,   except  the  high-priest  alone,  and  even 
that  sacred  magistrate  but  once  only  in  the  year, 
on  the  great  day  of  expiation.     The  king  was 
informed  of  the  unsurmountable  objection  to  the 
gratification  of  his  curiosity.     But  though  the 
priests,  in  their  solemn  array  and  august  vest- 
ments, entreated  him  to  desist  from  a  purpose 
not  allowable  even  in  the  ministers  of  the  temple, 
be  answered  roughly,  that  his  authority  was  not 
to  be  controuled  by  their  laws.  *^ 

**  Thef  are  related  in  3  Maccabees  throughout,  and  in  Ruf- 
fimit's  Latin  edition  of  JosephuB,  1.  ii.  cont.  Apion,  in  whi<{b^iiow-t 
ever,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  is  by  mistake  substituted  for 
that  of  Ptolemy  Philopator. 

**  El  cKcirot  ercpT^n-oi  Tovnjf  '^^f  ri/AT^f,  cfic  u  Sw.     Maccab 
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CHAP.      The  whole  city  was  in   commotion.    While 
s^^^^  the  high  priest  Simon  prayed  to  Jehovah  to  de* 
Hit  at-      fend  his  own  sanctuary,  to  Jehovah   who,  in- 
enTtf  t^    habiting  the  highest  heavens,  into  which  no 
"2j«^»|J2   ttiortal  could  ascend,   had  yet  consecrated  a 
chosen  spot  for  the  monument  of  his  glory  and  his 
worship,  a  promiscuous  multitude,  of  every  age 
and  either  sex,  tilled  the  air  with  such  loud  and 
lamentable  wailings,  that  it  seemed  as  if  not  only 
human  voices,  but  the  walls   and  streets  from 
their  foundation  had  deprecated  the  frantic  im- 
piety  of  the  king.   His  purpose  was  unalterable; 
but  as  he  pressed  from  the  inner  court  to  the 
sanctuary,  he  was  shaken  "  like  a  reed  by  the 
wind,  and  fell  speechlesB  on  the  ground,"    We 
have  seen,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  with  the 
most  beastly  profligacy,   he    united  the  most 
abject  superstition ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire, whether  his  body  was  agitated  by  external 
force,  or  whether  the  Almighty  shook  him  mw^ 
dreadfully  from  within,  by  the  guilty  terrors  of 
his  conscience.  He  was  carried  from  the  temple 
half  dead  by  his  body-guards;  and,  upon  his 
recovery,  made  haste  to  leave  Jerusalem. 
Hit  rage         At  his  return  to  Alexandria,  he  carried  with 
inarudty^  him  his  resentment  against  the  Jews,  who  Were 
towardt     more  numerous  in  that  capital  than  even  in 
in  Alex-     Jerusalem  itself,  and  who  had  long  enjoyed  in 
ow.      ^gypt  ^^  *^^  privileges  of  those  Grreeks  and 
adii.       Macedonians    who    formed    the  first  class  of 
citizens  or  subjects.  **     Ptolemy  published  a  de- 

»  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  1.    Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xtl  p.  797. 
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cree  degrading  them  from  this  rank,  and  order-   chap. 
ing  them  to  \>e  enrolled  among  the  lowest  casts  of  ,  ^^^* 
Eg3rptians.     As  an  additional  insult,  they  were 
to  be  stigmatised  in  their  bodies  by  the  figure  of 
an  ivy  leaf,  in  honour  of  the  god  Bacchus*^:  and 
none  who  refused  compliance  with  the  establish- 
ed rites  of  paganism,  were  allowed  access  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  which,  as  the  judges  com^ 
monly  sat  there,  amounted  to  a  sentence  of 
outlawry  against  the  whole  nation.     Notwith- 
standing these  cruel  and  disgraceful  penalties, 
scarcely  three  hundred  Jews  apostatised  from 
their  religion;  and  those  who  had  the  meanness 
to  embrace  that  measure  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
advantages,  met  with  ineffable  disdain  from  their 
brethren.     This  contempt  of  his  authority  pro- 
voked  Ptolemy  to  madness.     The  Jews   were 
dragged  as  the  worst  of  criminals  from  all  parts 
of  Egypt  to  Alexandria,  and  many  thousands 
were  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome  of  that  city,  to 
be   destroyed    for    public   sport  by   elephants 
rendered  furious  with   frankincense  and  wine. 
The  horrid  show  was  twice  adjourned,  becjiuse 
Ptolemy  in  consequence  of  his  drunken  carousals, 
happened  to  outsleep  the  times  appointed;  and 
on   the  third    day  the  intoxicated  elephants, 
instead  of  attacking  the  Jewish  victims,  turned 
their  chief  rage  against  the  Egyptian  spectators. 
This  unexpected  catastrophe,  accompanied  with 
other  extraordinary  ^  circumstances,  again  over- 

»«  s  Maccab.  c  vi.  v.  7, 

M  Angels  desceaded,  ^o€tpim^,  ^  of  fr^tfbl  fonns,'*  visible  to 
all  but  the  Jews.    3  Maceab.  p.  89S.    Edit.  Francofiurt. 
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c  u  A.  P.  whelmed  Ptolemy  with  religious  terror  ;    he 
V  ^^.  rescinded  his  odious  decree,  and  revoked  his 
execrable   orders:  the  Jews,  faithful  to  their 
law,  were  reinstated  in  all  their  privileges :  and 
in  the    true     spirit    of   capricious    despotism, 
Ptolemy  made  atonement  for  his  cruelty    to 
themselves  by  the  more  cruel  permission  of  re- 
taliating it  on  their  apostate  brethren.  *^ 
Civfl  war        Tame  as  the  Egyptians  always  were,  and  as 
»n  gypt    ^j^^  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  recently  be- 
come, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
continue  to  pay  implicit  submission  to  such  an 
execrable  tyrant.     To  oppose  Antiochus  in  the 
great  battle  of  Raphia,  Ptolemy  had  armed  a 
larger  proportion  of  Egyptians  than  were  usually 
admitted  into  the  service.     This  circumstance, 
inspiring  them  with  confidence,   occasioned  a 
civil  war,  not  distinguished  by  any  recorded  ex- 
ertions either  of  skill  or  valour,  but  abominably 
disgraced  by  the  enormities  perpetrated  alike  by 
the  contending  parties.     While  it  lasted,  Egypt 
must  have  indeed  been  the  scene  of  bloodshed, 
if,  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  only,  forty  thousand 
perished  in  the  contest.  *^ 
Abilities         Ptolemy  prevailed  over  the  insurgents  through 
andcrimei  fj^Q  relative  Superiority  of  his  generals,  and  the 
minister     real  abilities  of  his   minister  Sosibius,  a  man 
fl^DMii    grown  old  in  government,  and  unprincipled  as 
of  Phiio-    he  was,  or  rather  because  totally  unprincipled,  an 
indispensably  useful  instrument  under  such  a 

^  3  Maccab.  c  iiL  v.  4, 5. 
"  Eusebius  in  Chronic,  p.  185. 
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tyrannical  reign.*®   He  was  fertile  in  expedients,   chap. 
of  great  presence  of  mind,  with  boldness  to  adopt  ,  -^'  . 
vigorous  measures,  and  penetration  to  discern  oiymp. 
energetic  agents.     What  Ptolemy  most  admired  b  c.804. 
in  his  minister  was  his  cruel  dexterity  in  remov- 
ing secretly,  by  the  cup  or  the  dagger,  all  those 
whom  it  would  have  been  dangerous  openly  to 
destroy.     In  this  number  was  the  high-minded 
Arsinoe,   Philopator's  queen   and  sister,   who, 
while  her    husband  widlowed    in    the    lowest 
sensuality,  still  sustained  with  dignity  the  ho- 
nours  of  her  rank  and  birth.  Her  murder,  which 
Sosibius   effected   through   the   agency   of  his 
creature   Philammon*®,   destroyed  the  last  re- 
straint on  the  headstrong  profligacy  of  the  king. 
The  abominable  Agathoclean  family,  contrivers  The  abo- 
or  instruments  of  every  pollution,  governed  him  ^^"^^® 
absolutely;  and  at  the  time  of  his  obscure  death  ^,  dean 
held  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Egypt  so  firmly  jhw^ 
in  their  hands,  that  unawed  by  Sosibius,  now  ceedings. 
loaded  with  years  and  the  weight  of  his  crimes, 
Agathocles  assumed  the  guardianship  of  young 
Ptolemy,  and  with  that  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.     When  he  had  confirmed  his  usurp- 
ation by  4onatives  to  the  soldiers,  and  by  the 
murder^'  of  all  those  who  were  likely  to  dispute 

»•  Polybius,  L  xv.  c.  25.  »  Id.  ibid.  c.  33. 

^  His  death  was  long  concealed  by  those  who  managed  affiiirs 
under  him.  (Justin,  1.  x.xx.  c.  2.),  so  that  the  date  of  it  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  with  chronologers.    Vaillant,  Hist.  Ptolem.  p.  6s: 

"  As  Sosibius  disappears  at  this  time,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  his  old  age  did  not  protect  him  against  Agathocles's  jealousy. 
This  conjecture  is  corroborated  by  the  particular  mention  of  Sosi- 
bius and  his  villanies  in  the  same  chapter  of  Polybius,  in  which  we 
are  told  that  Agathocles  destroyed  all  his  rivals.  Polyb.  1.  xv.  c.  25. 
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C  H  A  P.  hk  authority,  he  promoted  to  the  first  employ- 
k/^[  .  ments  erf  the  state  and  army,  servile  mercenaries 
and  low  mechanics,  most  of  them  creatures  de- 
based still  more  by  vileness  o£  mind,  than  mean- 
ness of  condition.  At  the  head  of  such  a  court, 
Agathocles  gave  free  scope  to  proceedings,  if 
possible,  more  flagitious  than  those  by  which  his 
late  master  had  provoked  a  civil  war.  The 
Alexandrians  murmured,  communicated  their 
complaints,  and  secretly  corresponded  with  the 
miUtary  commanders  in  the  provinces,  entreating 
them  to  march  to  their  assistance  against  an 
usurper,  who  trusting  to  the  protection  of  the 
city  guards,  seduced  by  his  largesses,  raged  with 
unbridled  fury  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital. 
Confpir-  Tlepolcmus,  a  general  of  abiUties  and  enter- 
thenlu"  prise,  undertook  their  defence.  By  means  of 
the  posts  which  he  occupied  in  the  inland  coun- 
try, he  was  enabled  to  intercept  the  ordinary 
supplies  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  which 
were  wailed  down  the  Nile  to  feed  a  profuse 
court,  a  numerous  garrison,  and  a  city  long 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  both  freemen  and 
slaves.  The  correspondence  between  the  Alex- 
andrians and  Tlepolemus  escaped  the  notice  of 
Agathocles  and  his  agents,  until  the  diflPerent 
bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  the  capital  began  to 
be  infected  with  sedition.  Their  rapacity  had 
much  lowered  his  treasury ;  from  the  vicinity  of 
their  encampments  to  the  dwellings  of  the  citi- 
zens, they  enjoyed  a  free  communication  with 
the  latter,  and  were  moved  by  their  unceasing 
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complaints ;  compassion  gaining  easiei;  access  to  chap. 
their  mercenary  minds  as  cruelty  grew  lees  pro-  v  ^^'^^^ 
fitable. 

The  tyrant,  alarmed  by  his  danger,  had  re-  Agatho-^ 
course  to  those  called  the  royal  guards,  a  body  a^^ 
of  six  thousand  men,  holding  the  first  rank  in  the  "^"  ^* 
Egyptian  service.   He  proceeded  to  their  camp,  the  wi- 
bringing  with  him  Agathoclea,  and  Ptolemy,  a  ^«- 
child  five  ®  years  old,  whom  he  showed  to  the 
soldiers,  and  whose  fate  he  bewailed  in  a  strain 
of  dramatic  lamentatiosi  too  artful  to  be  sheeting. 
When  he  had  mounted  a  tribunal,  and  raised  the 
young  prince  in  his  arms,  "  Him,'*  he  said,  "  the- 
descendant  of  your  ancient  kings,  his  father  at 
the  hour  of  death  placed  in  the  hands  of  her, 
(pointing  to  Agathoclea,)  who  is  altogether  un- 
able  to  ward  off  the  unforeseen  danger;,  you 
only,  Macedonians,  cim  defend  him,  and  confirm 
in  his  throne  this  rightful  heir,  ready  to  be  as- 
sailed by  disloyal  ambiticm.®**     He  then  pro- 
duced witnesses  to  prove  that  Tlepolemus  had 
taken  measures  for  usurping  the  crown.     But  Treated  by 
the  soldiers,  instead  of  regarding  his  proofs,  or  scora.^* 
the  tears  which  he  ^hed  in  abundance,  treated 
him  with  scorn.     He  met  with  a  similar  recep- 
tion from  the  other  divisions  of  the  city  guards, 
to  which  he  successively  applied  ;  many  soldiers 
meanwhile  anriving  by  the  Nile  from  the  distant 
nomes  or  provinces,  and  reinforcing  the  malecon-     " 
tents. 


^  Justin,  1.  XX K.  c.  fi.    Cotif.  Hieronym.  in  Daniel,  c.  xl 
.  «3  JPoJybitvs  I.  XT.  c.  26. 

VOL*  77.      ^  0  0 
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CHAP.  In  this  posture  of  afiairs,  the  instruments  of 
^  ^^'  i  the  tyrant,  upon  some  secret  accusaticHi,  seized 
incidenu  Dauae,  mother-in-law  to  Tlepolemus,  as  she  re- 
cipitote'^  turned  from  making  hef  supplications  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres,  and  dragged  her  unveiled  through 
the  streets  to  prison.  This  most  unseasonable 
outrage  still  farther  exasperated  the  Alexan- 
drians. In  the  night,  writings  upbraiding  Aga- 
thocles  were  stuck  up  in  every  part  of  the  dtyj 
and  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  day-time, 
to  declare  the  universal  indignation  against  his 
government.  The  txembling  usurper  had  not 
made  preparations  for  flight ;  he  had  not  spirit 
for  any  great  enterprise,  nor  courage  to  seek 
death  at  the  head  of  his  remaining  partisans. 
Meanwhile  Moeragenes,  one  of  his  life-guards, 
was  accused  of  treacherously  corresponding  with 
Tlepolemus.  He  was  committed  for  examin- 
ation to  Nicostratus,  the  t3rrant^s  secretaiy^ 
who,  upon  his  refusal  to  confess,  ordered  the 
executioners  to  prepare  their  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. The  victim  was  already  stri|^>ed,  the 
scourges  were  already  raised  to  lacerate  his  body; 
a  sad  prelude  to  more  direful  sufierings.  At 
that  moment,  an  attendant  entered  the  apart- 
ment, whi^ered  Nicc^tratus  in  the  ear,  and 
hastily  withdrew.  Nicostratus  followed,  as 
quickly,  without  speaking  a  word,  but  smiting 
continually  his  thigh  in  token  of  inward  anguish. 
The  cause  of  his  distress  is  not  explained :  there 
was  enough  of  bad  news  to  be  communicated. 
The  executioners  stood  motionless  expecting  his 
return ;  but  after  long  waiting  for  him  in  vain, 
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dropped  away  one  after  the  other.  Moeragenes  chap. 
was  thus  left  naked  and  alone  in  a  remote  apart-  ^^' 
ment  of  the  palace.  He  betook  himself  to  flight 
through  such  galleries  as  he  fortunately  found 
open,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  reach  in  safety  the 
nearest  tents  of  his  Macedonian  countrymen. 
The  soldiers  were  assembled  at  their  forenoon's 
repast,  when  the  arrival  of  Moeragenes,  the 
strange  plight  in  which  he  came,  his  frightful 
danger,  and  surprising  esci^e,  determined  them 
to  seize  the  present  moment  for  destroying  Aga- 
thocles  and  his  family.  They  proceeded  to  the 
farther  tents  of  the  Macedonians,  and  of  the  other 
troops  which  were  all  nearly  contiguous  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city. 

Wlien  Agathocles  learned  these  proceedings.  Behaviour 
and  still  farther,  that  Tlepolemus  was  on  his  way  ci^and^ 
to  join  the  insurgents,  he  behaved  like  a  man  {!j»  ^^^^ 
altbgether  bereaved  of  understanding.   .As  if 
nothing  extraordinary  had  happened,  he  retired 
calmly  to  supper,  and  indulged  in  his  habitual 
intemperance.     But  his  mother  Oenanth^  re- 
paired to  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
which  was  then  open  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Thesmophorean  festival,  an  august  commemo- 
ration of  the  heneSts  conferred  by  those  god- 
desses, in  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  the 
institutions  of  settled  and  civilised  life.     While 
with  piteous  waitings,  and  in  a  dejected  posture, 
she  invoked  Heaven  to  avert  the  evils  that  threat- 
ened her,  and  which  her  complicated  wicked- 
ness had  most  justly  deserved,  the  assembled 
matrons  of  Alexandria  enjoyed  her  fearful  humi- 
0  0  9 
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CHAP,  liation ;  a  few  only  vouchsafed  some  broken  el- 
^  ^^^'  ,  pressicms  of  pity,  and  drew  near  to  leam  more 
clearly  the  cause  of  her  affliction.  But  Oenanthe 
with  the  voice  and  sentiments  congenial  to  her 
depraved  character  and  infamous  Ufe,  cried  out» 
"  approach  me  not,  wild  beasts !  I  know  your 
hatred  to  me  and  (nine :  you  are  praying  the 
gods  to  inflict  on  us  the  worst  of  sufferings ;  but 
I  hope,  with  Heaven's  help !  to  make  you 
devour  your  own  children."  With  these  wwds, 
she  ordered  her  attendants  to  drive  them  to  a 
distance.  The  women  retired,  holding  up  their 
hands  in  amazement  I 
Tumult  in  In  evcry  family,  indignation  now  redoubled 
dri^— the  against  the  public  enemiefi.  As  darkness  came 
youngking  on,  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  tumult,  men 
th  >  insur-  running  in  opposite  directions  with  lights  in  their 
^°***  hands,  and  many  flying  in  darkness  to  places  of 
concealment.  A  mixed  multitude  crowded  the 
stadium  and  hippodrome,  the  broad  avenues 
leading  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  above  all,  the 
spacious  courts  surrounding  the  palace.  Aga- 
tliocles  was  roused  by  the  uproar  from  the  stupor 
of  his  debauch ;  he  flew  to  the  young  king,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand  conducted  him  to  a 
covered  gallery  ^,  which  joined  the  gymnasium 
to  the  royal  garden,  called  the  Maoander  from 
its  intricate  walks  and  winding  porticoes.  In 
this^  subterranean  passage,  the  fugitive  were 
joined  by  the  family  and  principal  friends  rf 
Agathocles,  all,  except  Philon,  one  of  the  most 

«*  The  Syringe.    Polyb.  1.  xv.  c.  so. 
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profligate  of  the  number.  They  passed  two  chap. 
latticed  doors,  strongly  secured  by  iron  bolts. 
All  night  long,  they  remained  in  this  conceal- 
ment, when  the  instalments  were  beard  in  the 
morning  demanding  the  person  of  their  king. 
Aristomenes,  an  Acarnanian,  then  attended 
Agathocles  as  one  of  his  most  devoted  partisans, 
and  most  assiduous  flatterers.  This  man  alone, 
who  afterwards  governed  Egypt  with  probity 
and  dignity,  ventured  to  pass  thiough  a  wicket, 
with  a  view  to  appease  the  multitude.  He  was 
empowered  to  offer,  on  the  part  of  Agathocles, 
the  surrender  of  office,  rank,  wealth ;  in  a  word, 
every  thing  to  save  his  life.  Aristomenes  with 
difficulty  defended  Iiis  own,  and  was  sent  back 
by  thja  enraged  multitude  with  orders  to  bring 
.with  him  young  Ptolemy.  Upon  the  return  of 
Arifitbiaeeries,  and  when  tti^e  first  door  was 
Imrst  open,  Agathocles  extended  through  the 
lattice  of  the  second,  bis  sup^cating  hands, 
while  Agathoclea  implored  compassion  by  her 
breasts,  which,  she  said,  had  been  the  source  of 
life  to  their  sovereign.  But  nothing  could  ap- 
pease the  pubUc  fury  until  the  production  of 
young  Ptolemy,  who  was  seized  by  the  insur* 
gents,  conveyed  on  horseback  to  the  stadium, 
and  placed  in  the  seat  there  appropriated  during 
public  shows  to  the  king.  Sosibius,  son  to  the 
late,  minister,  observing,  that  the  chitd  was 
fmghtetied  at  the  noise  and  the  unknown  per* 
9MS  With  \irfaQm  he  was  surrounded,  asked  him, 
whether  he  abandoned  to  just  punishment  those 
who  had  been  enemies  to  himself,  his  family, 
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CHAP,  and  hid  country.  The  child  nodded  assent; 
^^*  and  Sosibius  widi  general  approbation  then  con-». 
veyed  him  to  his  own  house,  which  was  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  while  a  body  of  armed  men  re- 
turned to  the  palace  to  drag  from  thence  the 
whole  Agathoclean  family,  with  their  now  de- 
spairing adherents. 
Destruc-  Before  they  were  brought  to  the  stadium, 
Aaatho?^  Philon,  already  mentioned,  first  appeared  there, 
clean  fa-  still  under  the  influence  of  his  debauch  of  the 
Swl^.  preceding  day.  His  drunken  insdence  sub- 
h«rcnt».  jected  him  to  a  sudden  death.  The  same  swift 
destruction  fell  on  Agathocles  himself,  who  was 
no  sooner  brought  bound  into  the  stadium,  than 
he  was  dispatched  by  the  hasty  anger  of  his 
enemies,  thus  disappointing  their  own  sterner 
purposes  of  long  torturing  vengeance.  The  fe- 
males of  his  family  were  carried  naked  oii  horse- 
back through  the  streets ;  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  multitude.  The  house  of  Philammon, 
who  had  been  the  instrument  in  murdering  Ar- 
sino^,  was  broke  open,  and  himsdf,  together 
with  his  wife  and  children,  destroyed  with  in- 
dignant fury  by  those  who  had  been  the  female 
companions  of  that  high-minded  princess:  for 
the  popular  insurrections  in  Egypt  and  in 
Carthage  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  in 
the  following  particular  from  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  that  boys  and  women  had  ^he  in- 
decency to  mingle  in  them  openly  with  men, 
and  thereby  to  inflame  their  rage,  and  exasperate 
their  violence.  ® 

*»  Polybiiw,  I.  XV.  c.  30. 
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The  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  thus  chap. 
followed  by  funeral  games,  becoming  such  a  v  ^' , 
prince,  and  descriptive  of  manners  so  infamous.  Reflection 
and  of  persons  so  contemptible,  that  nothing  but  *'^"* 
their  abuse  of  supreme  power  in  a  great  king-  ^ 
dom  could  entitle  them  to  a  moment's  regard. 
Agathocles,  indeed,  wa^  the  mere  child  of  for- 
tune, and  ruined  by  the  same  odious  vices 
through  which  he  had  risen  to  greatness  under 
a  profligate  master.  Both  his  exaltation  and 
depression  were  thus  occasioned  by  external 
and  vulgar  circumstances :  they  flowed  not  from 
inherent  peculiarites  in  his  own  nature,  like 
those  of  his  execrable  namesake  the  bloody 
tyrant  of  Sicily ;  whose  destinies,  frightfid  as 
they  were,  originating  solely  in  his  own  tre- 
mendous ener^es,  are  thereby  better  calculated 
to  excite  interest  in  history.  After  the  removal 
of  Agathocles,  the  guardianship  of  yotttg  Pb>- 
lemy,  and  by  consequence  the  govemfment  o4* 
Egypt,  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Sosi- 
bius,  of  Tlepcdemus,  and  of  Aristomepes.**  Of 
the  two  first,  the  administration  was  short,  and 
its  events  unimportant }  but  we  shall  be  ^called 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  to  commemoi*ate 
the  rare  merits  of  Aristomenes. 

Notwithstanding  the  follies  and  the  vices  (^  Arts  and 
f^lemy  Philopator,  arts  and  sciences  had  taken  derthJ*"* 
such  firm  root  in  Alexandria,  that  it  would  have  ]^^ 
been  impossible  for  that  profligate  prince    to  tor. 
destroy  them.    But  Philopator,  detestable   as 

*^  Polybius.    Conf.  L  xvi.  c.  22.  &  1.  xv.  c  31. 
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CHAP,  his  own  character  was,  inherited  from  his  an* 
^^'  ,  ce^tors  a  passion  for  letters  and  philosophy. 
He  is  said  to  have  delighted  in  the  conversation 
of  Sphserus  the  Stoic  ^  j  and  all  the  four  an- 
cient sects  continued  to  flourish  during  his 
jeign  ;  as  well  as  the  four  new  schools,  of  cri- 
ticism, geometry,  astronomy,  and  medicine. 
Philopator  dedicated  atemple  toHcnner,  adorned 
with  an  admired  statue  of*  the  sublime  bard.*^ 
The  poets  of  his  own  age  attained  not  celebrity. 
Rhianus®  treated  an  interesting  subject,  the 
ancient  Messenian  w^rs :  and  from  his  now  lost 
poem,  many  interesting  particulars  of  thote 
wars  had  been  received  into  history,  and  thus 
transmitted  to  posterity.  Euphoridn  of  Chalcis, 
a  voluminious  writer  in  h0r<nc  verse  ^,  became 
librarian  to  A«tioehus  IIL,,  Philopator's  con- 
temporary jand  Jdval^ ,  The  historians  Phjlarchus 
and  Chry^ppus  flouriBbed  in.  the  tame,  age^ : 
we  kiiownot^the  merit  of  their  matter,  but  their 
dtyle,  particularly  thiutiofi  the  former^,  was  dis- 
graced by*  jthode  inetegancies  and  distortions 
which  deformed  the  works  of  U^eaias»  Duns, 
and  other  historians  of;  wh<Hn  we  hav^.  before 
spoken.  AristophaneSf.  the  scholar  of  Eratos- 
thenes, distinguished  himaeflfin  the  walks  of 
philology  and  criticism )  > :  .and  as  a  meclianician, 
Heron,  who  lived  down  to.  thjj»  i^^ign,  ]>as  left 


^  Dbgen.  Laert.  t  tii.  b.  185. 

^  ^pan  Var.  Hist.  1.  iv,  c.^2.  ^  Pau^Maft,  Mcaienfc 

'^  Suidas  ad  Voc  "'  Scholiast  in  ApoUon.  L  vr. 

''  Dionys.  Halicarn.  de  Composit.  Verbor. 
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works  ^^  that  may  be  still  read  with  iproSt^  But,  chap. 
under  the  reign  of  such  a  capricious  prince  as  ,  ^^' 
Philopator,  the  most  useful  knowledge  could 
not  fail  to  be  often  strangely  misapplied.  This 
is  iUustrated  in  his  far-famed  galley  of  forty  tier 
of  oars,  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  moving 
castles  before  or  after  it.  Since  the  great  en- 
largement  of  war-ships  under  Alexander's  first 
successors,  the  Greek  kings  of  the  East  were 
no  longer  contented  with  quadriremes  and  quin- 
queremes,  the  rates  most  serviceable  in  battle, 
but  vied  with  each  other  in  constructing  vessels 
of  a  stupendous  magnitude,  which  answered  no 
other  purpose  but  that  of  gratifying  a  vanity 
alike  idle  and  expensive.  Philopator's  quadra^ 
gintareme  measured  420  feet  in  lengtli,  and  72 
feet  in  height  to  the  loftiest  ornaments  of  the 
stern  ^''j  far  exceeded  in  dimensions  a  modern 
ship  of  the  largest  size  carrying  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cannons.  This  unwieldy  machine 
was  impelled  by  4000  rowers,  steered  and  ma- 
noeuvred by  400  sailors,  apd  its  batteries  were 
manned  by  3000  marines.  The  same  prince 
built  a  vessel  330  feet  long,  but  of  the  dispro- 
portionate breadth  of  45  feet,  because  designed 
chiefly  for  the  navigation  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
named  Thalamegus  ^*,  as  containing  the  haram, 
or  women's  apartment,  with  most  other  luxuries 
of  a  royal  palace.     Such  also  were  the  accom- 

.  73  Htroy  jun.  de  Machin.  Bell.  Conf.  Athensus,  1.  xi.  p.  497.  et 
FabriciuSy  1.  iii.  c.  24. 
74  Athcnaeus,  L  V.   p.  2Q3.  etseq.     The  breadth   is  not    given. 
w  Id.  ibid. 
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CHAP.  modaticHis  of  the  moving  fortress,  which  will 
^^^*      be  described  hereafter,  constructed  by  Hieron 
of  Syracuse,  and  which  is  said  to  have  actually 
sailed  from  that  city  to  Alexandria.  ^ 


^  Athenanit,  I.t.  p.S09. 
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